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EVOLUTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

AS  the  conception  of  evolution  is  now  on  many  sides  said 
to  be  the  key  to  the  real  meaning  of  thought,  it  seems 
in  place  to  refer  to  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  application  of  evolution  to  philosophy,  and  at  least 
raise  the  question  whether  the  ideas,  so  modified,  are  com- 
pletely adequate.  I  shall  not  attempt  symmetrically  to  survey 
the  whole  region  occupied  by  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  but 
shall  make  only  a  few  incursions  into  it,  in  the  hope,  however, 
of  obtaining  a  position  from  which  the  method  of  evolution 
may  be  judged.  Many  writers,  it  is  true,  use  the  terms  *  devel- 
opment '  and  '  evolution '  interchangeably,  as  descriptive  of 
mind.  Although  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  urge  against 
the  transference  of  a  scientific  term  to  philosophy,  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  word  '  evolution '  will  be  used  in  this 
article  to  denote  a  fact  of  the  science  of  life,  and  the  word 
'  development '  to  indicate  the  course  and  character  of  thought. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  well  to  suggest  by  the  very  phraseology 
that  the  factor  of  reflection,  or  whatever  it  be  that  best  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  the  human,  as  distinguished  from  the 
animal,  consciousness,  must  be  given  a  conspicuous  place  in 
determining  the  upward  movement  of  humanity; 

I.  The  common  conception  that  society  or  the  state  is  an 
organism  has  obtained  much  of  its  significance  from  modern 
biology.1  An  organism,  defined  roughly,  is  something  whose 
parts  are  not  able  to  fulfill  the  real  end  of  their  being  when 

1  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology,  pt.  II. 
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separated  from  the  other  parts.  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
hand,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee,"  since  the  eye,  when  severed 
from  the  other  members  of  the  body,  ceases  to  subserve  its 
natural  purpose.  A  singularly  well-marked  notion  of  society 
is  obtained  when  individuals  are  regarded  as  members  of  a 
social  organism,  and  are  hence  seen  to  realize  their  true  being 
only  through  the  intimate  union  of  each  with  all  the  rest. 

But  this  clearly  marked  notion  is.  hardly  an  achievement  of 
modern  thought.  Readers  of  Plato  are  familiar  with  his  com- 
parison of  the  citizens  of  his  ideal  state  to  the  parts  of  a  statue. 
"Now  if  some  one  came  up  to  us,"  says  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
"  while  we  were  painting  statues,  and  blamed  us  for  not  put- 
ting the  most  beautiful  colors  on  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  body,  saying  that  the  eyes,  being  the  most  beautiful  part, 
should  be  not  black  but  purple,  we  should  think  it  a  sufficient 
defense  to  reply,  <  Pray,  sir,  do  not  suppose  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  eye  so  beautiful  as  not  to  look  like  an  eye,  .  .  .  but 
observe  whether,  by  giving  to  every  part  what  properly  belongs 
to  it,  we  make  the  whole  beautiful.'  "  l  Only,  it  must  be  said 
of  Plato  that  he  compares  the  parts  of  a  statue  to  classes  of 
citizens,  not  to  individuals  ;  and  that  a  part  of  a  statue  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  a  member  of  an  organism.  Aristotle,  also, 
has  a  strong  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  individual 
disjoined  from  his  fellows.  In  a  well-thumbed  sentence  he 
maintains  that  man  is  a  political  animal,  an  animal,  that  is  to 
say,  distinguished  from  all  other  animals  by  virtue  of  its  being 
his  nature  to  live  in  a  state.2  Indeed,  in  Aristotle's  view  the 
social  side  of  our  being  is  more  natural,  i.e.,  a  higher  expres- 
sion of  our  true  being,  than  breathing  or  sleep  ;  and  it  is  more 
absurd  to  become  a  hermit  than  to  commit  suicide.  Yet  even 
he  can  only  in  a  general  way  be  said  to  regard  society  as  an 
organism.  St.  Paul,  too,  spoke  of  the  early  believers  as  mem- 
bers one  of  another,  and  said  that  when  one  member  suffers 
the  other  members  suffer  with  it.3  In  the  new  Christian 
church  the  separation  of  its  members  into  prophets,  ministers, 
exhorters,  etc.,  odd  as  the  classification  now  seems,  rests  upon 

1  Republic,  IV,  420.  2  Politics,  I,  2,  1235  a.  *  i  Cor.  xii :  12. 
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a  higher  view  of  man  than  the  division  into  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Greek  and  Barbarian.  So,  moreover,  the  fable  of  The  Belly 
and  the  Limbs,  excellently  retold  by  Shakespeare,1  contains  a 
social  ideal  more  profound  than  the  absolute  antagonism  of 
patrician  and  plebeian.  Yet  all  these  comparisons  rest  upon 
such  a  conception  of  a  body  as  can  be  obtained  merely  by 
observation.  There  before  our  eyes  is  the  object,  manifestly 
made  up  of  head,  hands,  and  feet  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  so  the 
argument  runs,  must  there  be  head,  hands,  and  feet  to  the  body 
politic. 

But  recent  observers  have  been  impressed  with  the  much 
more  subtle  conception  of  an  organism  as  undergoing  radical 
modifications,  and  yet  at  no  time  ceasing  to  be  one  single 
object.  Just  as  the  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  butterfly,  to 
make  use  of  one  phase  of  the  pictorial  symbol  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy,  are  different  stages  in  the  life  of  one  animal,  so 
the  organism  called  society  may  go  through  changes  quite  as 
remarkable  without  any  real  break  in  the  course  of  its  life: 
men  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  but  the  state  goes  on  for- 
ever. By  this  way  of  regarding  society  our  attention  is  directed 
away  from  the  actual  static  relations  of  individuals  to  one  an- 
other, and  fixed  upon  the  path  of  the  great  leviathan,  as  Hobbes 
calls  the  commonwealth,  while  it  makes  its  way  through  time. 
The  state  comes  to  be  looked  on  as  having  a  life  of  its  own, 
as  contrasted  with  the  life  of  individuals  ;  and,  in  comparison 
with  this  generic  existence,  the  lives  of  separate  individuals 
seem  to  be  of  minor  importance.  Thus,  Mr.  Spencer 
writes  :  "  If  the  constitution  of  the  species  and  its  conditions 
of  existence  are  such  that  sacrifices,  partial  or  complete,  of 
some  of  its  individuals  so  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  species 
that  its  numbers  are  better  maintained  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  then  there  results  a  justification  for  such  sacrifices";2 
and  of  nature  Tennyson  sings3  in  the  same  strain: 

"  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life." 

1  Coriolanus,  I,  i,  81-147.  a  Justice,  chap.  i.  8  In  Mcmoriam,  Iv. 
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To  accept  these  statements  as  true  when  applied  to  society  is 
plainly  to  make  little  of  the  'dashes  and  dots,'  known  as 
human  beings,  and  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  It  thus  becomes  small  praise  to  say  of  the  state  that 
time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  its  brow.  Time  not  only  makes  no 
attempt  to  conduct  the  state,  or  at  least  the  race,  to  decrepi- 
tude, but  is  on  the  contrary  needed,  in  order  to  reveal  the  full 
measure  of  man's  social  reality.  Such  is,  briefly  and  roughly 
drawn,  an  outline  of  what  is  meant  by  the  evolution  of  the  social 
organism. 

Even  though  the  idea  that  society  is  an  organism  be  not 
accepted  as  completely  satisfying,  it  has  worked  well.  It  has 
laid  several  ghosts  that  had  long  walked  abroad  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  philosophy,  one  of  these  ghosts  being  the  doctrine  that 
the  state  comes  into  existence  precisely  when  several  human 
beings  decide  to  fabricate  it.  Yet  let  us  say  of  the  dead 
nothing  but  good,  at  least  nothing  but  the  whole  truth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  view  that  society  is  founded  on  a  volun- 
tary compact  was  in  its  day  a  splendid  manifesto  in  favor  of 
the  principle  that  the  state  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  state  ;  it  materially  assisted  in  spreading  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  absolute  barrier  between  prince  and  subject.  It 
was  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  within  a  year  or  two  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I  the  theory  of  compact  came  into  being 
in  England.  Across  a  political  chasm  thought  at  the  time 
and  by  many  since  to  be  beyond  the  skill  of  any  engineer  to 
bridge,  Milton  and  Hobbes,  the  Puritan  and  the  Royalist,  un- 
wittingly shook  hands  in  the  enunciation  of  this  conception.1 
And  yet  the  view  that  society  is  based  on  a  compact  or  con- 
tract has  been  given  its  quietus  by  a  conception  in  accordance 
with  which  the  state  is  not  suddenly  manufactured,  but  con- 
tinually assumes  new  forms. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  conception  of  society 
as  an  organism  is  now  in  some  places  losing  its  hold.  One 
practical  issue  of  the  doctrine  is,  as  was  said,  that  we  become 

1  Milton,  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  Bonn's  edition  of  Milton's 
Prose  Works,  vol.  II,  pp.  8-10;  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  pt.  II,  chap.  xvii. 
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concerned  for  the  continuance  of  society,  rather  than  for  indi- 
viduals, who  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.  Hence  the  old 
antagonism  between  the  good  of  society  and  the  good  of  the 
individual  assumes  a  new  form,  of  which  we  may  give  briefly  an 
example.  Von  Hartmann,  leaning  to  the  organic  conception  of 
society,  and  referring  to  crime  and  its  punishment,  says:  "As 
society  is  of  more  consequence  than  any  criminal,*  so  is  the 
protection  of  society  of  more  consequence  than  the  moral  and 
social  discipline  of  the  criminal.  Hence  this  discipline  is  a 
secondary  object,  to  be  pursued  only  so  long  as  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  preservation  of  society" ; l  although  in  justice  to 
von  Hartmann  it  should  be  added  that  for  him  cases  of  hopeless 
conflict  are  exceptional.  Mr.  Bradley,  too,  with  Darwinism  in 
his  mind,  and  having  in  view  '  the  welfare  of  the  state,'  regards 
capital  punishment  as  a  'terrible  necessity/2  Waiving  the 
right  to  discuss  the  validity  of  these  conclusions  in  the  matter 
of  the  crimes  of  individuals,  and  waiving  even  the  right  to 
discuss  whether  any  crime  can  properly  be  called  private,3  we 
may  ask  if  this  method  of  treating  offenders,  which  admittedly 
grows  out  of  the  organic  conception  of  society,  is  satisfactory 
in  the  case  of  crimes  pronounced  by  every  one  to  be  collective 
or  organized,  such,  e.g.,  as  anarchy.  Undoubtedly  the  state, 
to  be  truly  operative,  must  protect  the  citizens  from  violence 
by  the  necessary  suppression.  But  the  breach  of  the  law  by 
anarchists  is  the  logical  consequence  of  their  belief  that  the 
whole  system  of  law  and  the  whole  structure  of  society  are 
wrong  at  their  foundations.  This  belief  cannot  be  quelled  by 
an  exhibition  of  uniform,  since  such  an  expression  of  authority 
has  for  anarchists  no  significance.  The  struggle  can  be  closed 
only  by  each  side  ceasing  to  contend  for  its  own  preservation  at 
any  hazard,  and  showing  a  willingness  to  criticise  the  value  of 
the  principles  which  it  is  seeking  to  uphold.  Such  self-criti- 

1  AusgtW&hlU  Werke,  vol.  II,  p.  179. 

2  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April,  1894. 

8  "  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find  collective  crimes,  but  to  discover  crimes  that 
are  not  collective."  M.  G.  Tarde,  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  November  15,  1893. 
The  writer's  meaning  would  have  been  more  clearly  brought  out  if  he  had  used 
the  word  '  social '  instead  of  '  collective.' 
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cism  would,  says  M.  Tarde,  thinking  of  France,  reveal  the 
hidden  connection  between  the  Panama  affair  and  the  use  of 
dynamite,  that  is  to  say,  between  official  culpability  and  organ- 
ized crime.  The  society  resulting  from  this  self-criticism  would, 
so  M.  Tarde  continues,  recognize  as  its  own  offspring  not  only 
its  men  of  genius,  but  also  its  criminals  ;  while  claiming  the 
honor  of  the  one,  it  would  with  shame  repent  itself  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue  this  illustration  farther. 
Our  point  is  made,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
social  organism  tends  so  to  magnify  the  inevitable  onward 
movement  of  the  state  as  to  dwarf,  or  even  altogether  thrust 
out  of  sight,  the  necessity  for  a  halt  and  a  self-estimate.  This 
pause  and  this  reconsideration  are  the  essential  features  of  that 
continuous  reconstruction  and  re-creation  of  society,  to  which 
is  given  the  name  development. 

The  foregoing  illustration  suggests  that  in  an  ideal  society 
keen  interest  is  taken  in  all  persons  and  classes  of  persons 
who  have  failed  to  realize  their  true  relation  to  their  fellow- 
beings.  Such  an  interest  has  carried  us  far  away  from  Plato's 
quiet  suppression  of  imperfect  lives,  and  is  the  inspiring 
motive  of  systematic  assistance  to  the  bodily  and  mentally 
infirm.  But  that  is  not  the  precise  point  towards  which  this 
discussion  has  been  moving,  since  systematic  beneficence  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  conception  that  the  absolute  social 
paradise  can  be  gained  merely  by  a  more  wide-spread  benefi- 
cence of  the  same  character.  The  exact  point  is  this,  that 
the  existence  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  imperfection  of  an 
abnormal  kind1  should  create  the  conviction  that  the  actual 
condition  of  things  is  not  the  right  condition,  unless  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  regard  reformatories  and  asylums  as  neces- 
sary adjuncts  of  any  conceivable  millennium.  If  so,  the  outlook 
would  be  sufficiently  dreary  to  warrant  the  most  dismal  con- 
clusions of  von  Hartmann  or  Tolstoi.  But  it  is  clearly  possible 
to  anticipate  physical  and  moral  deformity  by  doing  away  with 
their  causes,  and  those  who,  like  Mr.  Bradley,2  have  such  an 
aim  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  normal  condition  of 

1  This  excludes  children.  2  Quoted  above,  p.  5. 
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society,  however  broad  may  be  its  benevolence.  It  is  this 
dissatisfaction  with  and  revolt  against  the  idea  that  the  state 
is  going  comfortably  forward,  which  are  cardinal  elements  in 
the  conception  of  the  development  of  society ;  for  without  such 
dissatisfaction  there  could  be  no  better  society,  but  merely  a 
lifeless  continuation  or  equally  lifeless  extension  of  what  is  good. 

II.  There  is  another  and  perhaps  more  important  thought, 
for  which  philosophy  is  indebted  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Romanes  writes  :  "  That  there  is  a  general  tendency  for 
lower  forms  to  yield  their  places  to  higher  is  shown  by  the 
gradual  advance  of  organization  throughout  geological  time."  l 
Mr.  Spencer,  in  summing  up  the  operation  of  the  primary  laws 
of  animal  existence,  affirms  that  "  by  virtue  of  them  life  has 
gradually  evolved  into  higher  forms."  2  And  Darwin  himself 
says,  "  All  the  chief  laws  of  palaeontology  plainly  proclaim,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  that  species  have  been  produced  by  ordinary 
generation,  old  forms  having  been  supplanted  by  new  and  im- 
proved forms  of  life."3  Common  to  those  three  extracts  is 
the  principle  that  lower  types  of  living  things  slowly  disappear, 
and  higher  types  come  into  existence.  Scientists  distinguish 
between  the  fact  of  evolution  and  the  cause  of  the  fact ;  all  or 
nearly  all  being  agreed  as  to  the  general  fact,  but  still  at 
variance  as  to  the  cause.  The  disputants,  whether  they  regard 
the  cause  as  *  natural  selection,'  or  'survival  of  the  fittest/  or 
*  the  carrying  out  of  an  inherent  purpose,'  are  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  changes  in  the  structure  of  living  beings  are 
at  least  not  the  result  of  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
modified  organisms.  The  individual  animal  is  in  some  relation 
to  a  universal  cause,  call  it  nature  or  what  you  will;  and  only 
by  understanding  this  cause  is  it  possible  to  know  the  full 
meaning  of  even  the  most  trifling  variation.  Such,  in  the  most 
general  terms,  is  the  theory  advanced  to  account  for  the 
accepted  fact  of  evolution. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  influence  of  this  broad  fact  and  its 
associated  theory  upon  the  problems  of  thought.  One  striking 

1  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,  p.  346.  2  Justice,  chap.  i. 

8  Origin  of  Species,  chap,  xi,  6ro. 
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consequence  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  conception  of 
history,  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  word,  as  the  history  not 
simply  of  events,  but  of  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
History,  so  regarded,  is  defined,  in  conformity  with  the  fact  of 
evolution,  as  time's  stage,  upon  which  certain  ideas  have 
played  their  parts  and  given  place  to  higher  ideas,  these  in 
turn  leaving  the  stage  empty  for  their  successors.  Such  a 
view  of  history,  imperfect  though  it  surely  is,  has  nevertheless 
had  far-reaching  results. 

(1)  It  has  sent  into  perpetual  banishment  the  notion  that 
the   thoughts  which  have  swayed  mankind    through  history, 
might  have  come  in  any  other  order,  equally  as  well  as  the 
actual  order  of  their  occurrence.     In  the  principle  of  evolution, 
as  applied  to  thought,  is  involved  the  belief  that  there  is  some- 
thing final  and  reasonable  in  the  sequence  of  events  or  ideas. 
Consequently,  historians  are  now  predisposed  to  look  for  a 
special  fitness  in  the  author's  work,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with   the   ideas   that   prevailed    before   his   time.       Such   an 
assumption,  explained,  it  is  true,  in  various  ways,  has   com- 
mended itself  to  almost  all  historians  of  philosophy  since  the 
time  of  Hegel. 

(2)  A  second  consequence  of  the  application  to  history  of 
the  idea  of  evolution  is  the  refusal  to  recognize  writers  of  past 
eras  as  authorities  upon  a  present  problem.     Two  centuries 
ago,  e.g.,  controversies  were  often  decided  by  the  number  of 
well-known  names  which  a  disputant  could,  by  hook  or  crook, 
summon  to  his  side.     The  Bible  itself  was  quoted  in  support 
of  views,  such  as  the  jus  divinum  of  kings,  upon  which  it  could 
in  the  nature  of  things  no  more  offer  an  opinion,  than  could 
^Esculapius  upon  a  controverted   point  in  modern  medicine. 
But  by  virtue  of  the  evolution  of  thought  it  has  come  to  be 
believed  that,  great  as  may  be  the  principles  of  any  man's 
work,    he   is    necessarily   silent   upon   questions    which   have 
emerged  only  after  his  thinking  was  done.     Hence  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  any  position  merely  by  citing  authorities;  and 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  fitness  of  a  principle  to  the 
deeper  needs  and  aspirations  of   the  age.     "Culture,"    says 
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Matthew  Arnold,  "  soon  passes  on  from  any  Rabbi," 1  and 
Tolstoi,2  in  one  of  his  vivid  sentences,  says,  "  The  king  is  the 
slave  of  history."  3 

(3)  A  third  and  perhaps  the  chief  effect  of  evolution  upon 
history  is  the  view  that  mankind  is  gradually  approaching  what 
is  true  and  good.  In  the  place  of  the  pessimist  view,  that 
things  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  and  of  the  optimist  view,  that 
this  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  has  arisen  the 
meliorist  view,  that  things  are  slowly  but  surely  mending;  the 
golden  age  is  in  the  future.  But  just  as  the  prime  cause  of 
any  modification  of  an  organism  is  said  by  scientists  to  be  not 
in  the  organism  by  itself,  but  in  nature  as  a  whole,  so  here  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  final  cause  of  the  progress  of  mankind  lies 
not  in  human  efforts,  which  may  be  all  awry,  but  in  something 
variously  named,  Nature  by  Darwin,  so  far  as  he  has  touched 
the  question,  the  Unknowable  by  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Unconscious 
by  von  Hartmann,  the  Eternal  not-ourselves  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  the  Invisible  Hand  by  Tolstoi.  Not  all  these  thinkers  are 
agreed,  it  may  be,  that  the  car  of  this  concealed  power  is 
transporting  its  occupants  to  a  better  land ;  but  all  are  agreed 
that  the  real  explanation  of  the  actions  in  which  man  has 
taken  part  since  the  dawn  of  history,  lies  beyond  his  conscious 
agency.  So  Matthew  Arnold  writes: 

"  We  stem  across  the  sea  of  life  by  night," 4 
and  again,  addressing  Nature : 

"  Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring, 
Man's  fitful  uproar  mingling  with  his  toil, 
Still  do  thy  sleepless  ministers  move  on, 
Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting; 
Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil, 
Labourers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  is  gone."  5 

1  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  41.  2  War  and  Peace,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  I,  chap.  i. 

8  This  is,  I  am  aware,  not  a  full  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the 
past,  since  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  completely  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  our  own  time,  except  by  being  brought  into  contact  in 
some  way  with  the  realized  aspirations  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  That 
point,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  taken  by  the  writers  from  whom  I  have  quoted, 
and,  indeed,  would  appear  to  fall  outside  the  usual  application  of  evolution  to 
history.  The  question  will  come  up  again. 

4  From  the  poem  "  Human  Life."  6  From  the  sonnet  "  Quiet  Work." 
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Tolstoi  too,  with  a  dash  of  grim  humor,  writes : 
"  To  the  flock  of  sheep,  the  sheep  which  is  driven  off  every 
evening  by  the  shepherd  to  a  separate  pen,  and  given  extra 
food,  and  becomes  twice  as  fat  as  the  others,  must  seem  to  be 
a  genius.  The  very  fact  that  every  evening  this  particular 
sheep,  instead  of  going  to  the  common  fold,  has  a  special  pen 
and  extra  food,  and  that  this  sheep,  this  particular  sheep,  once 
fattened  is  killed  for  mutton,  doubtless  impresses  the  other 
sheep  as  a  remarkable  combination  of  genius  with  a  whole 
series  of  extraordinary  chances.  But  if  the  sheep  will  only 
stop  thinking  that  everything  that  happens  to  them  results 
solely  for  the  attainment  of  their  sheepish  welfare;  if  they 
grant  that  the  events  happening  to  them  may  have  objects 
which  they  cannot  comprehend,  they  will  immediately  perceive 
a  unity  and  logic  in  what  happened  to  the  fattened  sheep."  l 
From  von  Hartmann  is  taken  the  following  paragraph: 
"  The  means,  by  which  a  definite  phase  of  the  Idea  comes  at 
any  given  time  into  existence,  are  of  two  kinds,  on  the  one 
hand  the  planting  of  an  instinctive  impulse  in  the  masses,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  production  of  a  genius,  who  casts  behind 
him  what  exists  already,  and  carves  out  a  new  path.  The 
obscure  instinctive  force,  which  from  time  to  time  impels 
masses  of  men,  is  seen  in  migrations,  colonizations,  crusades, 
and  popular  revolutions,  religious,  political,  and  social,  and  with 
truly  demonic  power  conducts  the  people  to  an  end  unknown 
to  themselves.  Even  when  it  itself  seems  to  be  *  des  rechten 
Weges  wohl  bewusst,' 2  as  a  rule  it  has  in  view  an  end  quite 
different  from  the  end  actually  reached.  Or  again,  when  the 
masses  are  not  moving  blindly,  and  have  before  them  a  definite 
object,  such  purpose  is  generally  worthless  or  perverse,  v/hile 
the  true  meaning  of  the  uprising  unfolds  itself  only  after  the 
disturbances  have  ceased.  In  the  same  way  history,  without 
any  enkindling  of  the  masses,  but  through  the  initiative  of  a 
few  distinguished  men,  accomplishes  results,  which  are  a  long 

1  War  and  Peace,  Epilogue,  pt.  I,  chap.  ii. 

2  '  Well  aware  of   the  right  way '  —  a  quotation  from  Goethe's  Faust,  pt.  I, 
Prologue,  1.  87.      The  words    'obscure    instinctive   force,'   '  dunkle   Drang'  are 
from  the  same  poem. 
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remove  from  the  intentions  of  these  men  themselves.  We 
have  only  to  recall  how  civilizations,  separated  in  earlier  times 
by  national  exclusiveness,  have  been  fruitfully  united  by  vast 
conquests,  such  as  those  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  the  German 
emperors,  and  even  Napoleon.  Though  many  a  battle-field 
has  been  sown  with  the  bodies  of  men,  fighting  under  heroes 
who  were  the  dupes  of  the  Unconscious,  only  a  mind  incapa- 
ble of  a  truly  historical  survey  would  despise  these  events, 
since  from  such  battle-fields  have  sprouted  rich  and  beneficent 
harvests.  The  Unconscious  attains  to  other  ends  by  way  of 
peace  also,  etc."  1 

And,  once  more,  Mr.  Spencer  writes,  "The  ultimate  man 
is  one  in  whom  the  adaptation  to  the  social  state  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  produce  a  correspondence  between  all  the  promptings 
of  his  nature  and  all  the  requirements  of  his  life,  as  carried  on 
in  society.  If  so,  it  is  a  necessary  implication  that  there  exists 
an  ideal  code  of  conduct,  formulating  the  behavior  of  the 
completely  adapted  man  to  the  completely  evolved  society. 
Such  a  code  is  that  here  called  absolute  ethics,"  as  distin- 
guished from  relative  ethics,  the  only  ethics  which  applies  to 
"  the  acts  of  men  during  the  transition  which  has  been,  is  still, 
and  long  will  be  in  progress."  2 

We  may  notice,  in  passing,  von  Hartmann's  fine  phrase  '  dupe 
of  the  Unconscious/  descriptive  of  the  hero  or  genius,  and  also 
the  sturdy  courage  of  Spencer,  who  bids  us  plod  on  through 
this  benighted  age,  even  if  most  of  heaven's  candles  are  out. 
The  happy  mortal,  whom  he  calls  'the  ultimate  man,'  is  still  a 
long  way  in  the  future,  invisible  even  to  the  trained  eye  of  a 
philosophic  Lynceus. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  consider  the  import  of  the 
fact  that  these  views  have  sprung  up  independently  and  almost 
simultaneously  in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia;  and  it  must 
also  be  left  to  him  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  theory 
that  all  mankind  is  being  conveyed  along  by  an  unknown 
power,  implies  even  in  the  minds  of  its  framers  the  subsidence 

1  Philosophic  des  Unbewussten,  I,  bk,  X,  pp.  328-9. 

2  Data  of  Ethics,  chap.  xv. 
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of  religious  and  racial  animosities.1  A  suggestion,  however, 
must  be  made  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  difference 
between  evolution  and  development. 

The  view,  variously  expressed  in  the  preceding  quotations, 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  goal  towards  which  humanity  is 
moving  is  not  in  sight,  and  is  in  no  sense  willed.  Such  a  view 
is  not  surprising  in  thinkers  who  have  regarded  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  as  not  different  from  the  evolution  of  nature  or 
life.  But  now  even  scientists  themselves  have  observed  that 
the  element  of  reason,  possessed  by  man,  sets,  as  they  say,  all 
biological  principles  at  defiance.  Romanes  has  written  that 
"  the  dominion  of  natural  selection,  as  between  different  races 
of  mankind,  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  presence  of  ration- 
ality." 2  And  Mr.  Spencer  in  a  sentence,  which,  coming 
from  him,  is  little  less  than  remarkable,  has  lately  admitted 
that  *  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  not  furnished  guidance  to 
the  extent  he  had  hoped.'  3  Thus  it  would  almost  appear  that 
consciousness,  so  far  from  going  steadily  forward,  as  does  life, 
may  turn  right  about  face,  or  stand  still,  or  wheel  towards  any 
quarter.  But  that  is  surely  not  the  case.  The  truth  is  that, 
while  the  work  of  every  great  thinker  does  in  fact  mark  a 
phase  of  thought  higher  than  the  thought  of  his  predecessors, 
it  is  only  by  his  direct  effort  to  appreciate  them  that  the 
higher  is  ever  secured.  This  conscious  contact  with  the 
work  of  a  preceding  generation,  ignored  by  the  philosophy  of 
evolution,  is  assigned  its  due  place  by  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment. 

But  the  phrase  '  conscious  contact  with  existing  thought ' 
requires  explanation,  and  that  explanation  may  be  put  first  of 
all  in  the  form  of  a  choice  of  alternatives,  (i)  It  may  be 
argued  that  consciousness  has  progressed  only  when  the  sys- 
tematic reflection  of  previous  thinkers  has  been  comprehended. 
(2)  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  the  higher  light 
is  not  obtained  by  a  direct  study  of  realized  thought,  but  by  a 

1  The   emancipation  of  the  serfs   in  Russia  and  the  negroes   in    the  United 
States  is  almost  exactly  contemporary  with  the  publication  of  this  theory. 

2  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,  p.  346. 

3  Quoted  by  J.  G.  S.,  in  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  vol.  II,  p.  724. 
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flash  from  the  infinite  source  of  light ;  and  that  the  individual, 
who  in  his  conscious  activity  embodies  the  higher  principle, 
may  not  have  known  the  previous  thought,  or,  knowing  it,  not 
have  estimated  it  correctly.  Either  of  these  views  may  pass 
under  the  name  of  a  theory  of  progress,  but  they  are  widely 
different.  The  second  of  these  positions  is  just  a  paraphrase 
of  the  theory  implied  in  the  application  of  evolution  to  history, 
and  has  already  been  supposed  to  be  inadequate.  Yet  it  is 
altogether  more  satisfying  than  the  first,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  of  history.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
Aristotle  does  scant  justice  to  Plato,  when  he  undertakes  to 
criticise  his  master,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  its  net 
result  the  thought  of  Aristotle  is  a  higher  interpretation  of 
reality.  The  same  is  usually  said  to  be  true  of  Hegel  and 
Kant.  To  take  an  illustration  from  another  region,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  new  conscience,  found  in  the  higher  exponents 
of  Puritanism,  has  direct  affiliation  with  the  formative  concep- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  tragedies ;  and  yet  the  great  poet  of 
Puritanism  is  very  far  from  thinking  of  himself  as  the  heir  of 
Shakespeare.  Hence  it  seems  beyond  dispute  that  a  direct 
understanding  of  the  utterances  of  a  great  writer  is  not  the 
essential  condition  of  development.  Indeed,  if  the  movement 
of  consciousness  is  to  be  limited  to  a  succession  of  ideas,  each 
of  which  is  expressly  put  forth  as  the  fulfillment  of  its  prede- 
cessor, it  could  well  be  doubted  whether  the  facts  of  history 
were  facts  of  consciousness.  Rather  than  such  a  mechanical 
process  of  bricklaying,  events  of  history  would  be  more  intel- 
ligently viewed  as  manifestations  of  the  infinite,  unconscious 
and  unknowable. 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  a  choice  between  these  two  alter- 
natives. The  consciousness  of  a  time  really  includes  its  laws, 
institutions,  science,  art,  buildings,  customs,  and  religion,  and 
conscious  contact  must  be  taken  as  the  effort  to  express,  per- 
haps as  a  higher  law,  or  a  nobler  art,  the  unity  of  all  these 
things.  According  to  this  broader  significance  of  consciousness 
it  may  be  denied  that  progress  is  either  an  evolution  of  con- 
nected ideas,  or  a  series  of  thoughts  each  of  which  is  due  to  the 
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impulse  of  the  Unknowable.  And  yet  it  may,  as  I  think,  be 
reaffirmed  that  no  progress  is  possible  except  by  direct  contact 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  preceding  age.  This  larger  inter- 
pretation of  consciousness,  called  for  by  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment or  progress,  is  indirectly  suggested  by  the  philosophy  of 
evolution.1 

While  evolution  directs  us  to  the  future,  development,  by 
emphasizing  the  direct  effort  to  appreciate  the  thought  that 
now  exists,  fixes  attention  upon  the  present.  Evolution  has 
made  us  too  anxious  about  posterity.  When  in  excuse  for  the 
fact  that  this  continent  has  not  produced  a  Shakespeare,  it  is 
urged,  "Oh,  give  us  time!"  it  ought  to  be  said,  "Now  is  the 
time,  if  only  we  had  other  thoughts."  It  is  the  tendency  of 
evolution  to  repose  confidence  in  the  mere  lapse  of  time.2 

III.  A  third  point  of  significance  has  been  taken  over  from 
the  scientific  principle  of  evolution  into  philosophy.  Not  only 
is  it  now  looked  on  as  proved  by  investigations  in  palaeontology 
that  lower  types  of  being  slowly  give  place  to  higher ;  but 
modern  research  in  embryology  has  ascertained  that  the  indi- 
vidual human  being  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  life.  This 
fact  of  science,  given  what  seems  to  be  its  natural  meaning  in 
philosophy,  appears  as  the  theory  that  the  various  phases  of 
the  human  consciousness  are  not  independent  aspects  but 
stages  in  its  necessary  completion  and  perfection.  Thus  sen- 
sations, emotions,  cognitions,  etc.,  are  in  this  theory  so  united, 
that  they  grow  out  of  one  another  in  a  regular  sequence. 
Moreover,  the  order  of  development  in  the  individual  mind  is 
said  to  correspond  with  the  order  of  nature.  Just  as  sensibility 
or  sensation  is  a  characteristic  of  simpler  and  earlier  organisms 
than  is  imagination,  so  sensation  is  said  to  be  lower  and  less 
adequate  than  imagination,  as  a  mark  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness. As,  also,  animal  life  has  evolved  from  the  stage  charac- 
terized by  simple  sensation  to  another  characterized  by  some- 
thing at  least  akin  to  imagination,  so,  too,  the  human  mind  has 

1  This  point  will  come  up  again  towards  the  close  of  the  article. 

2  In  this  demand  for  time,  it  is  true,  time  and  reason  or,  indeed,  time  and  God 
are  in  a  confused  way  identified.     But  the  divine  or  reason  cannot  be  rightly 
expressed  in  terms  of  time. 
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passed  by  necessary  upward  gradation  from  the  stage  of  per- 
ceptive intelligence  to  that  of  the  imaginative,  and  from  the 
imaginative  to  the  rational.  This  process,  it  is  thought,  can  be 
traced  in  the  race  and  also  in  the  individual.  Hence  it  may  be 
said  that  "the  problem  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  is  just  to 
trace  the  process  whereby  a  mere  shock  of  sensation  has  grown 
into  a  conception,  and  a  faith  in  the  goodness,  beauty,  and 
intelligence  of  the  world." l  Upon  the  question  raised  by 
applying  this  process  to  the  history  of  the  race,  I  have  already 
made  comment,  and  shall  here  notice  the  psychological  theory 
or  application  of  the  idea  of  a  process  or  progress  to  the  mental 
states  of  the  individual.  With  this  limitation  of  the  point  it 
may  first  be  made  clear  against  what  views  of  the  faculties  of 
the  individual  mind,  this  theory  of  mental  evolution  has  taken 
the  field. 

(i)  The  conception  that  the  mental  states  should  be  arranged 
in  an  ascending  scale,  according  to  their  capacity  to  apprehend 
reality,  comes  into  sharp  contrast  with  the  view  that  the  mind 
is  an  aggregation  of  faculties  having  no  inherent  relation.  This 
pigeon-hole  view  of  mind  has  perhaps  never  been  maintained 
literally  by  any  thinker.  So  long  since  as  the  time  of  Plato 
it  was  clearly  perceived  that  the  consciousness  of  man  is  a 
unity  of  some  kind,  and  not  a  mere  gathering  of  independent 
powers.  "It  would  be  a  singular  thing,  my  lad,"  says  Socrates 
to  Theaetetus,  "  if  each  of  us  was,  as  it  were,  a  wooden  horse, 
and  within  us  were  seated  many  separate  senses.  For,  mani- 
festly, these  senses  unite  into  one  nature  [ISea],  call  it  the  soul 
or  what  you  will.  And  it  is  with  this  central  form  through  the 
organs  of  sense  that  we  perceive  sensible  objects."2  Never- 
theless a  view  implying  only  an  external  connection  between 
faculties  has  been  common  enough  in  the  history  of  thought. 
The  independence  of  faith  and  reason,  a  mark,  as  we  may  per- 
haps say,  of  mediaeval  thought,  is  not  overcome  even  in  Bacon 
and  subsequent  English  thinkers.  "Out  of  the  unsound  com- 

1  Wallace,  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Introduction,  p.  cli. 

2  Plato,  Theaetetus,  184.      Plato  is,  of  course,  thinking  of  the  wooden  horse 
which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  capture  of  Troy.     He  contends  for  a 
unity  not  of  the  whole  consciousness,  but  only  of  the  senses. 
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mingling,"  writes  Bacon,  "of  divine  and  human  things  arise 
not  only  vain  philosophy,  but  also  heretical  religion.  For  this 
reason  it  is  wholesome  to  employ  a  sober  understanding,  and 
render  unto  faith  that  only  which  is  faith's."  l  The  accent  of 
modern  thought  is  easily  discernible  in  this  utterance  of  Bacon, 
who,  admitting  with  unconscious  reluctance  that  he  cannot  use 
his  new  implement  of  induction  upon  truth  revealed,  thereupon 
cuts  into  and  curtails  the  supersensible  region  wherever  pos- 
sible. "  Myself,"  he  nai'vely  says,  "  am  like  the  miller  of 
Huntingdon,  that  was  wont  to  pray  for  peace  amongst  the 
willows  ;  for  while  the  winds  blew,  the  wind-mills  wrought, 
and  the  water-mill  was  less  customed.  So  I  see  that  contro- 
versies of  religion  must  hinder  the  advancement  of  science."  2 
A  dualistic  philosophy,  it  is  true,  may  be  indefinitely  more 
comprehensive  and  a  truer  interpretation  of  the  world  than  a 
monism  obtained  by  a  narrow  determination  to  make  every- 
thing fit  into  its  Procrustes'  bed.  Bacon's  thought  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  system  based  upon  reason,  as  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries understood  the  term,  to  the  exclusion  of  faith,  or 
upon  faith  to  the  exclusion  of  reason.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
rest  satisfied  with  his  genial  acceptance  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  contradictories.  The  principle  of  evolution,  while  insisting 
upon  differences  in  faculties,  undertakes  to  prove  that  all 
faculties  are  organically  united.3 

Not  only  into  the  region  of  knowledge,  but  into  that  of 
action  also,  this  principle  of  the  organic  relation  of  faculties 
introduces  unity.  Hence  it  changes  the  theory  concerning 
appetite  and  will.  It  has  been  held  that  man  is  the  arena  of 
opposing  functions,  one  of  which  is  desire  or  inclination  and 
the  other  will  or  duty ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  voluntary 
agent  to  keep  down  the  Hydra  of  passion.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  locate  this  venerable  but  still  current  view.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  in  our  faculties,  commonly  called  moral,  may  be 

1  Novum  Organum,  bk.  I,  §  65. 

2  Spedding,  Life  and  Times  of  Bacon,  vol.  I,  p.  561. 

8  For  a  general  criticism  of  'psychological  atomism'  see  Mr.  Bradley's  chapter 
on  The  Theory  of  Association  of  Ideas  in  The  Principles  of  Logic,  bk.  II,  pt.  II, 
chap.  i. 
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found,  when  brought  under  the  light  of  evolution,  that  which 
unites  elements  seemingly  irreconcilable. 

(2)  The  development  of  mind,  once  more,  is  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  simplest  or  earliest  mental  states  most  completely 
reproduce  reality.  Aristotle  seems  to  countenance  this  view 
when  he  says  that  imagination  is  a  weakened  sensation ;  as 
though  he  meant  ultimately  to  ascribe  to  sensation  the  only 
direct  contact  with  the  real  world.  But  Aristotle  can,  as  it 
were,  amuse  himself  with  creating  this  suspicion,  since  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  his  mind  than  the  supposition  that  sensa- 
tion is  the  passport  to  truth.  In  the  region  of  the  external 
world,  he  virtually  says,  it  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  senses 
and  a  weakened  sense ;  but,  when  we  are  in  quest  of  truth,  we 
must  betake  ourselves  to  another  region,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  material  world  is  little  more  than  a  kingdom  of 
shadows.  Hobbes,  too,  repeating  Aristotle  so  faithfully  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  connection  of  imagination  with  sense,  is  acrobat 
enough  to  ride  two  horses.  When  he  comes  to  discuss  reason, 
he  remarks,  "Reason  is  not,  as  sense  and  memory,  born  with 
us ;  nor  gotten  by  experience  only,  as  prudence  is ;  but  attained 
by  industry."  1  This  is,  indeed,  very  unconventional  language 
for  a  philosopher,  but  it  means  in  more  orthodox  phraseology 
that  reason  is  a  self -originating  activity  ;  and  it  also  suggests  the 
idea  that  reason,  if  a  motion  at  all,  requires  no  antecedent 
motion.  Hence  reason  is  not,  according  to  Hobbes,  a  lower 
region,  reached  by  easy  descent  from  the  upper  air  of  imagina- 
tion, but  rather  a  region  apart.  Like  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
Hobbes  is  not  prepared  to  assert  the  unity  of  all  the  faculties. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  Hume,  who  insists  upon  bring- 
ing the  capacities  of  mind  into  something  approaching  unity. 
Thus  he  opens  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  with  the  bold 
words,  "All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  shall  call  IMPRESSIONS 
and  IDEAS.  The  difference  betwixt  these  consists  in  the  de- 
grees of  force  and  liveliness,  with  which  they  strike  upon  the 
mind,  and  make  their  way  into  our  thought  or  consciousness. 

1  Leviathan,  pt.  I,  chap.  v. 
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Those  perceptions,  which  enter  with  most  force  and  violence, 
we  may  name  impressions ;  and  under  this  name  I  comprehend 
all  our  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions,  as  they  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  soul.  By  ideas  I  mean  the  faint  images 
of  these  in  thinking  and  reasoning."  According  to  this  view 
the  path  to  thought  leads  away  from  reality.  Courageous  and 
thorough-going  as  this  conception  is,  and  suggestive,  as  it  is,  of 
the  removal  of  artificial  barriers,  intellectual  and  social,  it  must 
retire,  if  we  accept  the  guidance  of  evolution,  before  the  view 
that  the  path  from  sense  to  thought  is  upward,  and  towards  a 
reality,  which  is  to  be  found  ultimately  in  reason  or  self-con- 
sciousness. Such  a  view  was  propounded  by  Hegel,  for  whom 
real  and  rational  were  synonymous  terms. 

When  we  think  of  the  theory  of  development,  we  think 
of  its  founder  Hegel.  But  the  principle  of  development  has, 
like  the  French  Revolution,  devoured  its  own  children ;  and 
Hegel's  view,  though  it  probably  was  the  chief  agent  in  dis- 
possessing the  conceptions  we  have  been  considering,  is  now  in 
its  turn  said  to  be  inadequate.  "Every  now  and  then,"  says 
Lichtenberg,  "we  must  make  an  examination  of  words,  because, 
while  the  world  moves  on,  words  are  standing  still," l  and 
development  is  one  of  the  terms,  which  now  need  to  be  given 
a  new  content. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  the  earlier  phases  of  conscious- 
ness, whether  of  the  individual  or  mankind,  are  conceived  of  as 
being  taken  up  into  a  larger  and  larger  unity,  as  reason,  or 
self -consciousness,  or  spirit  is  more  and  more  fully  realized.  He 
has,  for  example,  said,  "Everything  is  in  sensation."2  Were 
such  a  remark  to  be  taken  literally,  sensation  would  be  regarded 
by  Hegel  as  a  final  form  of  consciousness.  But  he  only  means 
that  everything,  which  emerges  into  conscious  activity,  has  its 
source  in  sensation.  Accordingly  the  final  phase  of  conscious- 
ness does  not  contradict  or  merely  annul  the  initial  phase,  but 
is  on  the  contrary  its  real  fruition.  "The  bud  disappears  when 
the  flower  bursts  into  bloom,  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  bud 

1  Quoted  by  Emerich  du  Mont  on  p.  26  of  Der  Fortschritt  im  Lichte  der 
Lehren  Schopenhauer's  und  Darwin's.  2  Philosophy  of  Mind  (Wallace),  §  400. 
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is  contradicted  by  the  flower ;  in  the  same  way  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit  might  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  blossom  was  a 
false  existence.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  transient  character  of 
these  objects  makes  them  elements  of  an  organic  unity,  in 
which  they  are  not  only  not  contradictory  of  one  another,  but 
all  equally  essential  constituents  in  the  life  of  the  whole."  a 
But  the  complete  self-consciousness,  thus  attained,  is  not  a 
unity  of  sense,  imagination,  and  reason,  but  only  the  last  term 
in  the  development,  namely  reason ;  and  Hegel  contends  with 
vehemence  in  behalf  of  reason  against  the  relatively  vain 
pretensions  of  enthusiasm  and  feeling.  The  consequence  is 
that  sense  and  feeling  become  stranded,  while  the  perfected 
consciousness  is  merely  spirit  as  thinking.  This  consequence 
draws  after  it  the  conclusion  that  religion  and  all  forms  of  art, 
including  poetry,  are  less  complete  manifestations  of  conscious- 
ness than  is  philosophy.2 

Now  the  principle  of  evolution,  as  it  took  form  in  the  minds 
of  scientists  and  philosophers  subsequent  to  Hegel,  involved 
and  answered  to  the  demand  for  a  new  baptism  into  nature,  a 
new  and  direct  contact  with  the  world,  and  a  new  and  higher 
place  for  emotion.  As  against  the  philosophy  of  self-con- 
sciousness, the  idea  of  evolution  is  the  reassertion  of  the  mys- 
terious, and  in  that  way  the  Unconscious  of  von  Hartmann,  the 
Nature  of  Darwin,  the  Unknowable  of  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Eternal 
not-ourselves  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  Invisible  Hand  of 
Tolstoi,  become  intelligible.  Yet,  intelligible  though  this 
demand  for  a  reinterpretation  of  consciousness  is,  it  can  be 
met  only  by  a  theory  which,  while  refusing  to  grant  the  im- 
possibility of  apprehending  the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  gives 
to  feeling  and  emotion  the  place  which  they  should  occupy. 
To  such  a  theory  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name,  not  of 
evolution,  but  of  development. 

It  must  be  frankly  conceded  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution 
that,  if  consciousness  be  made  equal  to  clear  thought,  much 
that  has  gone  on  in  history  and  in  the  mind  of  man,  must  be 

1  Phdnomenologie  des  Geistes,  preface,  p.  4. 

2  Wallace,  Hegel? s  Philosophy  of  Mind,  §  572. 
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attributed  to  the  Unconscious.  "  If  it  is  said  that  human  life 
can  be  directed  by  reason,"  Tolstoi  almost  growls,  "then  the 
possibility  of  life  is  annihilated."  A  painting,  or  even  a  poem, 
cannot  be  brought  under  the  category  of  clear  ideas  or  reason. 
Hence,  unless  art  and  religion  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Unknowable,  the  conception  of  consciousness  must  be  widened, 
so  as  to  include  not  only  clear  reflections,  but  aesthetic  and 
religious  feelings.  And  these  ideas,  feelings,  and  emotions 
must  not  be  placed  one  over  the  other  inside  of  consciousness, 
as  if  to  imply  that  we  pass  through  feeling  up  to  emotion,  and 
finally  reach  ideas,  but  must  on  the  contrary  be  placed  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  suggest  that  the  clearest  thought  is  also  the 
strongest  feeling  and  the  most  profound  emotion ;  in  other 
words  the  highest  consciousness  is  a  unity  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  philosophy  of  evolution  had  meant  to  do  away 
with  the  human  spirit  by  holding  it  under  the  dark  waters  of 
the  infinite  and  the  unknowable.  But  what  was  intended  to 
kill  it  has  in  the  end  given  it  life.  As  a  result,  the  human  mind 
is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  self-consciousness  for  which  feeling  is 
merely  an  imperfect  stage,  but  as  a  self-consciousness  of  which 
feeling  is  a  permanent  factor.1 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  <  natural  selection '  or  « survival 
of  the  fittest,'  and  if  these  principles  are  to  appear  in  philosophy, 
they  must  certainly  undergo  a  change  of  meaning.  Such  an 
alteration  has  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
Nature  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
power,  bending  man  into  conformity  with  its  secret  purpose. 
Nor  is  it  fully  revealed  in  the  thought,  expressed  so  well  by 
Matthew  Arnold  in  prose  and  rhyme,  that  we  are  in  the  keeping 
of  some  power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness, 
a  thought  of  which  Emerson  also  is  so  clear  an  exponent, 
when  he  says  — 

"  The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity; 

A  This  doctrine  that  a  complete  consciousness  is  [not  separable  from  feeling, 
but  implies  direct  apprehension  of  reality,  has  been  recently  propounded  with  great 
thoroughness  and  insight  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  work,  Appearance  and  Reality. 
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Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew; 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

It  is  a  shallow  system  of  thought  which  cannot  sympathize 
with  this  conception.  Yet  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  at  any 
former  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  may  be  stormed  with  impunity, 
although  it  is  also  true  that  the  weapon  of  successful  attack 
must  be  not  thought,  as  opposed  to  feeling  and  imagination, 
but  a  self -consciousness  sensitive  throughout  its  entire  compass. 
He  who  has  now  or  at  any  time  past  realized  such  a  conscious- 
ness, is  nature's  choice,  as  Darwin  might  say,  or  '  the  ultimate 
man,'  as  Spencer  has  called  him,  or  a  'clothed  eternity'  in  the 
words  of  Emerson ;  and  such  a  statement  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  compatible  with  the  conviction  that  men  of  our  own  day 
are  in  conscious  possession  of  the  ' Great  Enigma'  in  a  sense 
less  true  of  any  earlier  time. 

S.  W.  DYDE. 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  KINGSTON,  CANADA. 


PLEASURE  AND  PAIN  DEFINED. 

T)LEASURE  and  pain  are  words.  As  such  they  denote 
JL  classes  of  psychic  facts.  Each  class  contains  many  indi- 
viduals, each  individual  possessing  many  properties.  Now  among 
the  properties  possessed  by  any  pleasure  whatsoever,  among 
the  elements  into  which  it  may  be  analysed,  some  property  or 
group  of  properties  will  be  possessed  not  only  by  this  individual 
pleasure,  but  by  all  other  pleasures ;  and  further,  no  pain  will 
possess  this  property  or  group.  Such  a  group  contains  the 
essential  properties  of  the  class  pleasures,  and  a  description  of 
these  is  called  a  definition.  The  same  obvious  remarks  will 
apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  pain.  A  number  of  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  and  describe  the  essential  properties  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  fortunately  the  results  converge. 
An  examination  of  some  important  theories  will  accordingly 
be  of  material  assistance. 

Before  taking  up  these  theories,  a  source  of  confusion  con- 
tributed by  a  curious  defect  in  the  English  language  must  be 
guarded  against.  In  German  Lust  (our  '  pleasure ')  has  as  its 
opposite,  not  Schmerz  (our  « pain '),  but  Unlust,  for  which  we 
should  have  'unpleasure'  or  something  of  the  sort, — dis- 
pleasure is  not  an  accurate  substitute.  Now  the  absence  in 
English  of  any  word  corresponding  to  Unlust  forces  the  word 
'pain'  into  double  service. 

Many  partly  or  wholly  non-sensational  psychoses  may  be 
unpleasant,  but  would  never  by  a  German  be  called  Schmerzen : 
e.g.,  the  sense  of  failure,  extreme  shyness,  a  hopeless  intel- 
lectual tangle,  etc. 

Pains  arise  in  the  case  of  burns,  lacerations,  bruises,  the 
crushing  of  any  part  of  the  body,  neuralgia  (not  nervousness), 
toothache,  inflamed  tissues,  etc.,  etc.  Pains,  that  is,  in  strict- 
ness, are  a  class  of  highly  unpleasant  sensations  located  quite 
definitely  in  the  body. 
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Further,  by  no  means  all  unpleasant  sensations  are  pains 
(Schmerzeti).  Consider,  e.g.,  the  taste  of  vinegar,  the  smell  of 
the  garbage  wagon,  the  touch  of  nasty  things.  Dr.  M.  Foster 
has  put  the  distinction  clearly  (Physiology,  IV,  p.  280).  "We 
have  no  evidence,"  he  says,  "that  simple  stimulation  of  the 
retina,  however  excessive,  will  give  rise  to  pain,  meaning  by 
pain  the  kind  of  sensation  we  feel  when  the  skin  is  cut  or 
burnt.  We  often  speak,  it  is  true,  especially  in  case  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  of  exposure  to  light  causing  pain,  but  the  pain 
in  such  cases  is  felt  through  the  eyeball,  not  through  the  retina 
and  the  optic  nerve."  The  same  is  true  with  auditory,  olfactory, 
and  gustatory  sensations.  "We  often,  of  course,"  he  continues, 
"apply  the  word  *  painful'  to  a  sound,  or  a  group  of  visual 
sensations,  or  a  smell,  or  a  taste,  but  that  is  in  the  sense  of 
being  exceedingly  disagreeable.  .  .  .  We  may  assume  that  the 
pain  which  we  feel  when  the  ringer  is  cut  is  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  the  pain  which  is  given  to  the  most  delicately 
musical  ear  by  even  the  most  horrible  discord." 

In  a  word,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  genus  of  the  un- 
pleasant may  be  sub-divided  into  three  species:  non-sensational 
disagreeables,  sensational  disagreeables  that  are  not,  and  sen- 
sational disagreeables  that  are,  pains.  In  English  the  word 
'pain'  is  used  to  denote  not  only  the  third  species,  but  also 
the  whole  genus.  I  use  it  in  the  latter  sense  in  the  title  to  the 
paper,  to  avoid  using  'the  unpleasant,'  which,  though  more 
accurate,  would  have  been  too  cumbrous. 

I  hope  it  is  now  clear  that  I  am  concerned  to  find  definitions 
for  pleasure  and  the  unpleasant.  It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  amount  of  confusion  that  has  resulted  from  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  pain.  Observing  that  pains  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  are  sensation,  investigators  have  generalized  that 
all  unpleasants,  and  even  all  pleasures,  are  sensations.  Observ- 
ing that  pains  in  that  sense  are  in  all  probability  'simple 
ideas,'  like  colors  and  sounds,  many  suppose  that  pleasantness 
and  unpleasantness  are  simple  ideas ;  forgetting  that,  since 
complex  psychoses  in  which  pain  (Schmerz)  is  not  contained 
are  still  unpleasant,  the  unpleasantness  as  distinguished  from 
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the  quality  of  pains  themselves  is  left  unaccounted  for,  simple 
ideas  though  they  be.  Their  undoubtedly  present  and  most 
pungent  qualitative  differentium  as  simple  ideas  may  serve  as 
their  specific  difference  from  other  members  of  the  genus 
unpleasant,  but  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that  genus  it  is  not, 
unless  the  pungency  of  pain  is  present  in  all  unpleasant  expe- 
riences, —  an  evidently  absurd  proposition. 

Now  for  a  brief  review  of  theories. 

To  the  question,  What  is  pleasure-pain  ?  many  more  or  less 
hasty  answers  have  been  given.  Statements  like  the  following 
from  Taine  are  very  common :  "In  the  nerves  of  muscle  and 
skin  there  are  three  and  only  three  kinds  of  sensation :  those 
of  contact,  those  of  hot  and  cold,  and  those  of  pleasure  and 
pain."  Lewes  speaks  of  "Sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  giddi- 
ness, pain,  etc."  Professor  James  has  a  chapter  (Psychology)  on 
"Touch,  temperature  sense,  muscular  sense,  and  pain."  And 
Dr.  Ward  tells  us  that  "most  psychologists  before  Kant,  and 
English  psychologists  even  to  the  present  day,  speak  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain  as  sensations,"  and  then  proceeds  to  attack  the 
view.  Such  statements  do  not,  to  be  sure,  always  assert  in  so 
many  words  that  pleasure-pains  are  to  be  classed  among  sen- 
sations ;  and  yet  in  default  of  definite  denial  that  is  the  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind.  That  pleasure-pain  is  not  a  sensation  is 
of  course  obvious  from  the  fact  that  non-sensations,  e.g.,  mem- 
ories, expectations,  fancies,  are  pleasant  and  unpleasant. 

Two  French  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  Dumont  and  Paulhan, 
class  pleasure-pain  under  the  emotions,  the  latter  after  quite  an 
elaborate  argument.  To  my  thinking  such  facts  as  the  sweet- 
ness of  sugar  and  the  pain  of  a  burn  are  too  strong  for  any 
argument  to  that  purport ;  though  it  is  of  course  evident  that 
such  facts  as  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  pride,  humiliation,  and 
emotions  generally,  have  a  very  prominent  pleasure-pain  tone. 

Again,  Professor  Bain  is  willing  to  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  either  of  the  classifications  just  con- 
sidered, that  "Feeling  is  the  generic  term  of  which  Sensation 
and  Emotion  are  the  two  species,"  to  the  exclusion  of  his  two 
other  subdivisions  Intellect  and  Will.  Yet  that  intellection 
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may  be  highly  and  absorbingly  enjoyable,  the  child  shows  with 
his  puzzle  and  the  astronomer  in  his  concentrated  calculation ; 
while  what  Professor  James  calls  "the  slow  dead  heave  of  the 
will"  is  at  the  time  detestable  as  nothing  else  can  be. 

Further,  were  these  authors  able  to  establish  their  attempted 
subsumption  of  pleasure-pain  under  sensations,  emotions,  etc., 
it  would  be  further  necessary  to  point  out  its  difference  from 
other  species  of  the  genus,  —  something  which  has,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  never  been  seriously  attempted. 

But  not  only  is  the  subsumption  of  pleasure-pain  under  any 
class  —  except  that  most  general  class,  '  states  of  consciousness ' 
—  quite  impossible:  a  yet  greater  difficulty  arises  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  pleasure  from  the  unpleasant. 
Indeed,  the  class  of  theories  which  I  am  at  present  considering 
offers  only  one  distinguishing  mark,  viz. :  intensity.  Until, 
as  they  say,  a  psychosis  reaches  a  certain  intensity,  it  is  pleas- 
ant ;  after  that  it  becomes  unpleasant  —  a  soft  touch  and  a 
scrape,  clear  light  and  blinding  light,  90°  and  380°  F.,  being 
types  of  the  examples  offered.  But  intensity  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  and  unless  the  amount  of  intensity  at  which  an  experi- 
ence passes  from  pleasant  into  painful  is  given,  no  character 
competent  for  definition  has  been  offered.  Now  no  such 
amount  has  even  been  mentioned,  and  most  probably  it  can- 
not be  discovered.  Different  experiences  pass  into  the  pain 
phase  at  different  points  of  intensity;  the  point  of  such  pas- 
sage shifts  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  class  of  experiences ; 
and  finally  some  sensations  are  ahvays  unpleasant,  even  when 
barely  at  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 

Quite  naturally  the  repeated  failures  of  the  attempts  to 
subsume  pleasure-pain  under  any  class  and  to  point  out  a  mark 
distinguishing  one  phase  from  the  other  have  led  many  authors 
to  fall  back  on  the  occult  theory,  as  it  might  be  called.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  define  either,  or  to  point  out  the  difference 
of  one  from  the  other,  it  must  be  that  each  is  an  indefinable 
something,  an  ultimate  quiddity,  in  a  word,  a  '  simple  idea '  in 
Locke's  sense.  Every  visible  object  has  color,  which  is  indefin- 
able, among  its  attributes,  and  quite  analogously  every  agree- 
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able  experience  has  pleasantness,  also  indefinable,  as  one  of  its 
properties.  This  view  claims  high  authorities.  Mr.  Spencer 
asks,  "What -are  the  intrinsic  natures  of  pleasures  and  pains?" 
and  replies,  "This  question  appears  unanswerable,  and  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  so,"  and  accordingly  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  answer  it.  Again,  Professor  Bain  tells  us  that  "  the  state  of 
pleasure  is  an  ultimate,  undefinable  experience  of  the  mind," 
that  "the  fact  itself  is  known  to  each  person's  consciousness," 
and  that  "it  is  opposed  by  the  state  called  pain  and  by  the 
state  called  indifference."  And  quite  recently  Mr.  Marshall, 
after  a  laborious  examination  of  past  theories,  concludes  that 
pleasure  and  pain  "are  primitive  qualities  [like  intensity,  he 
elsewhere  says]  which  under  proper  conditions  may  appear 
with  any  psychosis,  whatever  the  content." 

Such  a  result  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  unsatisfactory.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  it  gives  up  the  problem  of  definition 
as  insoluble,  and  this  is  a  conclusion  which  some,  at  least,  are 
unwilling  to  treat  as  final.  Besides,  the  result  is  reached  in 
total  disregard  of  a  group  of  closely  allied  theories  proposed  by 
thinkers  of  the  first  rank,  and  belonging  to  schools  in  other 
respects  widely  different.  Again,  common  sense  is  much  averse 
to  accepting  the  <  quiddity '  theory.  Pleasant  and  unpleasant 
experiences  seem  complex  to  the  nai've  and  unspoiled  con- 
sciousness in  a  way  that  colors  or  sounds  or  intensities  do  not. 
A  total  experience  is  called  a  pleasure.  A  total  object  is  never 
called  a  color  or  an  intensity.  But  complex  psychoses  classed 
together  must  have  a  discernible  core  of  similar  properties. 
Moreover,  there  are  physiological  difficulties,  not  fatal  maybe, 
but  sufficient  to  suggest  caution.  If  the  doctrine  of  '  specific 
energies '  is  to  hold,  there  would  have  to  be  a  special  center,  or 
rather,  two  centers,  for  pleasure  and  pain,  each  of  which  would 
very  likely  at  some  time  get  damaged,  the  rest  of  the  brain 
remaining  intact.  Now  while  we  know  analgesia,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  people  analogously  insensible  to 
pleasure,  nor  any  to  all  unpleasants.  Finally,  to  mention  but 
one  more  objection,  pleasure  and  pain  are  subjective  in  an 
entirely  unique  way.  Indeed,  they  have  been  defined  by  some 
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as  the  two  modes  of  the  soul's  reaction  :  by  Hamilton,  for 
instance,  in  places,  by  Boullier,  by  Lotze  ;  and,  unless  I  mis- 
interpret him,  Dr.  Ward  holds  to  much  the  same  view.  Now 
this  important  fact  of  subjectivity  is  capable  of  nice  explana- 
tion by  the  group  of  theories  presently  to  be  considered,  but 
is  inexplicable  on  the  simple  idea  theory. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  think  will  appear  clearly  as  we  go  on,  that 
those  who  hold  the  latter  theory  limit  themselves  to  one  alter- 
native when  there  are  really  two.  In  seeking  to  define  a  term, 
we  ordinarily,  quite  rightly,  look  for  properties  possessed  by  all 
the  individuals  belonging  to  the  class.  But  suppose  after 
careful  scrutiny  it  is  discovered  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  individuals  in  question  have  no  properties  in  common,  has 
the  last  word  been  said  and  is  definition  impossible  ?  By  no 
means.  Things  have  relations  as  well  as  properties.  And  if 
no  member  of  a  given  class  ever  appears  except  in  a  definite 
relation  to  a  definite  thing,  to  which  thing  no  psychosis  not  a 
member  of  the  class  is  ever  in  the  same  relation,  a  perfectly 
competent  definition  is  possible.  A  couple  of  commonplace 
illustrations  :  A  shovel-handle  can  be  distinguished  from  most, 
if  not  all,  other  handles  by  its  shape  and  size,  but  from  a  spade- 
handle  neither  these  nor  its  material  can  difference  it.  Any 
detached  handle  is  neither  of  the  two,  and  becomes  either  one 
or  the  other  only  after  being  attached  to  a  spade  or  a  shovel, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Or  again,  passing  along  a  country  road, 
many  of  us  have  often  been  puzzled  to  decide  whether  a  house 
we  were  looking  at  was  a  church  or  a  school-house.  How  did 
we  decide?  Either  by  entering  the  house  and  looking  fora 
lectern  or  rows  of  desks,  the  position  of  these  objects  inside 
the  house  being  a  sufficient  distinguishing  mark ;  or,  in  the  last 
resort,  by  discovering  whether  people  largely  of  mature  age 
occupied  the  building  on  Sundays  for  purposes  of  devotion  and 
edification,  or  whether  it  was  occupied  by  children  sent  there 
to  be  taught.  In  any  event,  the  class  of  church-buildings  can- 
not be  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  part  it  off  from  the  class  of 
school-buildings,  except  by  means  of  its  relations  to  human 
beings  and  their  purposes,  real  or  pretended. 
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Now  it  may  be  that  pleasure  and  the  unpleasant  belong  in 
classes  of  the  kind  just  described,  and  that  their  distinguishing 
marks  are  not  to  be  found  among  their  properties,  but  are 
rather  two  different  groups  of  definite  psychic  facts  with  definite 
relations  to  pleasures  and  pains  respectively.  At  all  events, 
this  is  the  view  of  a  number  of  authors  who  must  now  be 
reviewed. 

In  the  Philebus  (31-32)  the  Platonic  Socrates  says,  and 
obtains  assent  to  the  sayings,  that  "when  the  harmony  in 
animals  is  dissolved,  there  is  a  dissolution  of  nature  and  a 
generation  of  pain,"  and  that  "the  restoration  of  harmony  and 
return  to  nature  is  the  source  of  pleasure."  And  later,  more 
consistently,  he  says  that  "  the  destroying  of  natural  union  is 
pain  and  that  the  process  and  return  of  all  things  to  their  own 
nature  is  pleasure."  l  For  Plato,  pleasure  arises  from  homoge- 
neity of  the  sentient  individual.  In  so  far  as  the  elements 
present  are  heterogeneous  or  discordant,  pain  is  the  result. 
What  these  elements  are,  Plato  does  not  make  clear.  Absence 
of  jolts  is  the  sign  of  pleasure,  presence  of  obstruction  that  of 
pain. 

Aristotle  tells  more  explicitly  what  the  elements  are.  But 
his  failure  to  define  adequately  one  element,  the  *  percipient 
faculty/  opened  the  door  to  the  acceptance  of  Antisthenes's 
theory,  proposed,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  before  the  Aristotelian. 
The  latter  sees  in  pleasure  the  sign  that  the  appropriate  object 
or  end  of  an  activity  has  appeared.  Every  activity  tends 
towards  a  certain  kind  of  object,  is  prepared  for  it  and  adjusted 
to  it,  so  to  speak  (consider  the  role  of  preperception  in  atten- 
tion). When  such  an  object  appears,  the  end  is  realized  and 
pleasure  is  the  result;  when  an  inappropriate  object  appears, 
pain  is  the  result.  "Now  since  every  percipient  faculty  works 
upon  the  object  answering  to  it,  and  perfectly  when  the  faculty 
is  in  a  good  state,  and  acting  upon  the  most  excellent  of  the 
objects  within  its  range,  in  each  case  the  best  working  is  that 
of  the  faculty  in  its  best  state  upon  the  best  of  the  objects 
answering  to  it.  And  this  will  be,  further,  most  perfect  and 

1  V.  Siebeck,  Gesch.  der  Psych.,  1880,  Bd.  I,  S.  229. 
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most  pleasant ;  for  pleasure  is  attendant  upon  every  percipient 
faculty,  and  in  like  manner  on  every  intellecttial  operation  and 
speculation."1  The  inference  is  plain  that,  when  the  object  is 
ill  adjusted  to  the  percipient  faculty,  the  state  of  mind  is  the 
opposite  of  pleasant,  i.e.,  is  unpleasant.  Again,  there  is  reason 
for  holding  that  percipient  faculty  (eft?,  in  one  of  its  meanings) 
is  in  Aristotle's  mind  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of  what  we 
would  now  call  attention.  If  this  be  true,  Aristotle's  view  may 
be  put  thus  :  when  an  object  is  well  adjusted  to  our  capacity 
of  attention  there  is  pleasure,  when  ill  adjusted  the  opposite. 
The  consistency  of  this  statement  with  the  one  recently  made, 
that  pleasure  is  coincident  with  the  realization  of  the  end  which 
is  the  object  of  any  activity,  will  be  plain,  if  we  remember  with 
Dr.  Ward  that  attention  is  a  nascent  activity,  and  every  activity 
attention  full  grown. 

Closely  allied  to  this  view  is  that  of  Antisthenes,  which 
Schopenhauer  adopted,  and  made  the  keystone  of  his  pessimism. 
It  was  also  adopted  by  Epicurus  and  by  many  of  the  scholastics.2 
This  most  unfortunate  view  yet  barely  escapes  being  right. 
Antisthenes  holds  with  Aristotle  that  pleasure  is  the  completion 
of  an  activity,  but,  going  farther  in  analysis,  he  asserts  that 
before  the  completion  the  activity  must  have  been  incomplete, — 
this  quite  legitimately,  — and  then  jumps  to  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion that  this  incompleteness  or  lack  must  have  been  con- 
sciously felt,  and  must  have  been  a  pain ;  which  leads  to  the 
definition  of  pleasure  as  the  cessation  of  pain.  Kant  comes 
dangerously  near  to  this  theory,  if  indeed  he  does  not  hold  it, 
when  he  says  that  there  must  be  a  pain  between  any  two 
pleasures.3  This  theory  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  definition 
demands,  and  the  evidence  vouches  for,  no  more  than  potential 
activities,  which  may  be,  and  as  a  rule  are,  called  into  play  only 
on  the  appearance  of  the  appropriate  (sometimes  the  inappro- 
priate) object.  Longings  are  occasional,  but  by  no  manner  of 

1  Nic.  Eth.,  Bk.  X,  Ch.  IV,  tr.  G.  H.  Lewes.    The  italics  are  mine. 

2  G.  Cesca,  "Die  Lehre  von  der  Natur  der  Gefiihle,"  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur 
•wtss.  Phil.,  X.     I  am  much  indebted  to  this  article. 

8  Anthrop.,  Th.  I,  B.  II,  Par.  58. 
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means  invariable,  antecedents  of  pleasure.  Purged  of  this  error, 
the  Antisthenic  theory l  becomes  identical  with  Aristotle's. 

Coming  down  to  modern  times,  —  I  take  only  the  most  prom- 
inent theories,  —  the  Herbartian  school  Jocks  upon  pleasure- 
pain  as  a  relation  between  presentations  (Vorstellungen). 
According  to  Nahlowsky,  it  can  be  defined  "als  unmittelbares 
Innewerden  der  Hemmung  oder  Forderung  unter  den  eben  im 
Bewusstsein  vorhandenen  Vorstellungen."2  Or,  "Da  ...  die 
Vorstellungen  sich  als  die  eigentlich  in  der  Seele  wirkenden 
Krafte  darstellen.  .  .  .  Das  Geflihl  ist  das  unmittelbare  Bewusst- 
sein der  momentanen  Steigerung  oder  Herabstimmung  der 
eigenen  psychischen  Lebensthatigkeit."  3 

Designating  the  activity  as  "  eigenen  "  closely  approximates 
Nahlowsky's  definition  to  Professor  Wundt's,  as  will  become 
evident  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  looks  upon  "Ap- 
perception" as  the  active  principle  in  us.  For  Wundt  tells  us 
that  pleasure  and  pain  will  become  immediately  comprehensible 
"if  we  regard  them  as  the  modes  of  reaction  of  apperception." 
(Compare  Bouillier,  Lotze,  et  id  genus  omne,  who  look  upon 
pleasure-pain  as  peculiar  affections  of  the  soul,  or  as  peculiar 
attitudes  of  the  soul  towards  what  affects  it.)  Further,  Pro- 
fessor Wundt,  proceeding  to  distinguish  these  modes  of  the 
soul's  reaction,  says  that  "  if  we  wish  to  give  a  closer  descrip- 
tion of  what  we  experience  in  pleasure  and  pain,  we  cannot  do 
so  more  sensibly  (anschaulicher)  than  by  denoting  pleasure  as 
a  striving  after  the  object  and  pain  (Unlust)  as  a  striving 
against  it." 

Finally  let  us  get  Dr.  Ward's  definition  in  mind,  and  then 
compare  it  with  Professor  Wundt's  and  Nahlowsky's.  "There 
is  pleasure,"  Dr.  Ward  says,  "  in  proportion  as  the  maximum  of 
attention  is  effectively  exercised,  and  pain  in  proportion  as 
such  effective  attention  is  frustrated  by  distractions,  shocks,  or 

1  Zeller,  Die  Phil,  der  Griechen,  Bd.  II,  S.  261. 

2  Das  Gefiihlsleben,  S.  43. 

3  Op.  cit.,  S.  44.     Cf.  also  Kant  loc.  cit. ;  Lotze,  Mikr.,  1884,  Bd.  I,  S.  269; 
Spencer,  op.  cit.,  p.  184;  Bain,  Em.  and  Will,  1875,  P-  ">  also  Grant  Allen, 
Physiol.  Aesthet.,  p.  25;  and  H.  R.  Marshall,  Mind,  No.  16,  for  the  expression  of 
closely  allied  ideas  in  physiological  terms. 
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incomplete  and  faulty  adaptations,  or  fails  of  exercise,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  field  of  consciousness  and  the  slowness 
and  smallness  of  its  changes."  l  This  definition,  as  Dr.  Ward 
frankly  announces,  is  merely  a  sharper  statement  of  what 
Aristotle  meant. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  in  general  these,  that  whenever  any 
(a)  newcomer  into  consciousness  —  whether  a  presentation,  a 
representation,  an  emotion,  a  movement,  or  what  not  —  finds 
already  in  existence  or  awakens  by  association  (b)  a  system  of 
ideas  into  which  it  easily  fits,  —  to  which  it  is  well  (c)  adjusted 
—we  call  the  newcomer  pleasant,  provided,  further,  the  complex 
(d)  group  called  attention  is  among  the  associates  aroused  ; 
while  we  call  it  unpleasant  if  the  adjustment  is  bad.  (The 
letters  indicate  the  important  components  of  pleasure-pain 
states.)  Now,  in  the  highly  complex  state  of  mind,  just  roughly 
described,  some  of  the  component  parts  may  be  picked  out  for 
emphatic  mention  and  others  neglected  or  omitted,  and  in  fact 
in  the  three  definitions  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  differently. 
Nahlowsky  recognizes  the  necessity  for  both  the  newcomer 
(though  not  qttd  newcomer)  and  another  Vorstellung,  but 
emphasizes  good  or  bad  adjustment  as  the  distinguishing 
marks,  while  making  no  mention  of  attention.  Wundt,  while 
recognizing  all  components,  emphasizes  attention  and  adjust- 
ment, though  he  does  not  use  these  terms.  For  what  is 
apperceptive  "striving  after"  an  object  but  well-adjusted 
cumulative  concentration  of  attention  on  it,  and  what  is  "striv- 
ing against"  it  but  uncomfortable,  unwelcome,  obstructed  or 
ill-adjusted  attention  to  it  ?  Lastly,  Dr.  Ward,  while  implicitly 
recognizing  all  the  components,  explicitly  mentions  attention 
as  the  mark  of  pleasure-pain,  and  good  and  ill-adjustment  as 
what  distinguishes  one  from  the  other.  In  a  word,  all  three 
recognize  good  and  bad  adjustment  as  that  which  distinguishes 
pleasure  from  pain,  while  the  two  more  modern  and  more 
distinguished  investigators  agree  that  attention  is  the  mark  of 
both  pleasure  and  pain.  What  none  of  the  three  makes  explicit 
is  that  it  is  the  newcomer  that  is  called  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

1  Article  PsychoL,  Ency.  Brit.  IX  ed. 
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To  sum  up :  the  historical  sketch  has  shown  the  failure  and 
inadequacy  of  the  first  two  groups  of  theories,  and  the  striking 
agreement  on  adjustment  and  attention  from  Plato  to  Ward 
These  two  proposed  marks  accordingly  seem  to  deserve  further 
consideration. 

But  before  doing  so,  another  pleasure-pain  theory,  different 
in  important  respects  from  any  yet  considered,  must  be  briefly 
reviewed. 

Professor  Miinsterberg,  in  the  interest  of  some  investigations, 
wished  to  discover  the  relative  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  under  different  conditions  to  pass 
his  hand  over  a  definite  distance  decided  on.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view,  he  adjusted  a  graded  rule  in  such  a  manner  that, 
while  one  end  rested  against  the  -body,  the  rule  itself  stood  out 
horizontally  before  him.  Through  a  period  of  several  months 
he  frequently,  daily  practically,  prosecuted  his  experiments. 
Putting  on  the  apparatus,  and  selecting  a  distance,  fifty  centi- 
metres, say,  he  tried,  without  looking,  to  measure  it  off  by 
slipping  his  finger  and  thumb  along  the  edge  of  the  rule.1 
Each  time  he  measured  the  distance  in  both  directions,  from 
the  body  outward,  and  from  the  farther  end  of  the  rule  towards 
the  body.  These  experiments,  it  is  important  to  note,  were 
made  throughout  without  any  idea  that  they  would  furnish 
evidence  for  a  pleasure-pain  theory.  They  were  made,  it  is 
also  to  be  observed,  under  very  varied  conditions,  in  all  sorts 
of  moods  and  of  health,  and  immediately  after  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periences. These  conditions  were  noted  down  at  the  time. 

Now,  on  looking  over  his  notes,  Professor  Miinsterberg  ob- 
served some  uniformities  very  significant  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pleasure-pain.  He  found  it  to  be  true  in  every  case 
that  during  flam  he  overran  the  selected  distance  in  moving  the 
hand  towards  the  body,  and  fell  short  of  it  in  movements  out 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  during  pleas- 
ure. Observations,  for  an  account  of  which  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Professor  Munsterberg's  article,  convince  the  latter 

1  Successive  refinements  were  introduced  to  eliminate  complications.  For 
details  v.  Beitr.  z.  Exp.  Psych.,  i.  Heft,  4,  Lust  u.  Unlust. 
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that  during  pain  the  tendency  towards  flexion  does  not  exist 
only  in  the  case  of  the  extremities  (arms  and  legs),  but  is  also 
to  be  observed  in  the  trunk,  in  breathing,  in  the  eye,  about 
the  mouth,  etc. ;  and  that  a  similar  statement  is  true  of  the 
opposite  tendency  during  pleasure. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  referring  to  the  analogous  analy- 
sis of  the  emotions  offered  by  James,  Lange,  and  others,  our 
author  continues:  "So  werden  wir  jenes  Erklarungsprinzip 
der  Affecten  auch  auf  die  einfachen  Gefiihle  iibertragen 
konnen  und  behaupten,  dass  Streckung  und  Beugung  nicht 
durch  Lust  oder  Unlust  verursacht  werden,  sondern  umgekehrt 
reflektorisch  erzeugten  Streckungen  und  Beugungen  die  Beding- 
ungenderjenigen  Bewusstseins-Vorgange  sind,  welche  wir  Lust 
und  Unlust  nennen." 

This  clearly  stated  theory  is  supported  by  evidence  un- 
doubtedly cogent.  The  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  as  stated, 
however,  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  in.  Professor  Miinster- 
berg's  evidence  is  selected  (out  of  a  large  mass  of  experiments) 
"aus  denjenigen  Versuchsgruppen,  bei  denen  ich  lebhaft  von 
Lust  oder  Unlust  affiziert  war." *  While  not  improbable,  it 
seems  to  me  by  no  means  a  priori  certain  that  less  lively 
pleasure-pain  experiences  would  show  the  same  relation,  or 
indeed  any  at  all,  to  flexion  and  extension.  That  the  psychic 
correlates  of  these  reflexes  accompany  vivid  pleasures  and  un- 
pleasants,  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  shown.  Can  it  be  shown 
that  a  nascent  body  of  flexions  are  felt  when  a  delicate  shoot  of 
pain,  as  from  a  pin-prick,  is  introduced  into,  and  immediately 
disappears  from,  a  conscious  state  of  voluminous  enjoyment  ? 
Possibly,  but  certainly  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  given  no 
evidence  to  show  it  in  the  article  from  which  I  quote.  Similar 
considerations  would  hold  regarding  the  relation  of  extensile 
movements  and  pleasure.  In  a  word,  although  further  evidence 
might  prove  the  theory  competent  to  cope  with  faint  pleas- 
ures and  pains,  and  with  complicated  states  to  be  examined 

1  Fortunately  Professor  Miinsterberg  promises  further  evidence,  based  on 
accurate  measurement  with  telescope  and  revolving  mirror  of  flexions  and  ex- 
tensions during  the  occurrence  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  memories  and  fancies. 
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shortly,  no  such  evidence  is  there  offered,  and  suspense  of 
judgment  is  so  far  in  order.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  possi- 
ble, however,  that  such  evidence  should  be  forthcoming,  and 
this  possibility  becomes  a  good  probability  if  we  consider  how 
frequent  a  component  of  consciousness  nascent  motor  sensa- 
tions are  —  witness  articulatory  sensations  in  reading  to 
one's  self  in  many  of  us,  the  motor  sensations  in  all  cases  of 
desire,  and  most  important  of  all,  in  cases  of  attention  ;  of  all 
of  which  we  are  normally  unaware.  I  wish  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, supposing  that  Professor  Miinsterberg  will  establish  his 
position,  that  his  definitions  in  no  wise  contradict  Wundt's  and 
Ward's,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  accept  his  dis- 
tinguishing marks  and  theirs  (substantially  identical  with  those 
I  shall  propose)  as  conjointly  making  up  the  essential  characters 
for  which  we  are  searching.  The  omission  by  Professor  Munster- 
berg  of  attention  as  a  distinguishing  mark  seems  to  me  serious. 

I  must  now  ask  attention  to  a  series  of  experiments,  obser- 
vations, and  considerations  which  throw  light  on  the  nature  of 
pleasure-pain. 

It  is  quite  generally  admitted,  in  the  case  of  complex  states, 
that  similarity  and  difference  are  teleological  predicates. 
Whether  two  states  of  consciousness  belong  in  the  same  class 
or  in  different  classes,  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  classifi- 
cation. Now,  our  acts  of  attention  have  been  looked  at  from 
several  points  of  view,  but  never,  I  believe,  from  that  of 
pleasure-pain,  and  when  so  considered  will  have  to  be  reclassi- 
fied.  The  most  important  current  distinction  for  our  purposes 
is  between  immediate  and  derived  attention.  Immediate  atten- 
tion may  also  be  called  instinctive  (including  under  that  term 
acts  which  have  become  habitual).  The  difference  between 
immediate  and  derived  attention  may  be  assumed  to  be  known, 
and  besides  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  adjectives  themselves. 
Some  things  are  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  occur.  Other 
things,  which  would  not  be  attended  to  if  alone,  are  attended 
to  if  they  appear  associated  with  some  of  the  former  things. 
Derived  attention  is  thus  explainable  in  terms  of  immediate 
attention  and  the  laws  of  association  or  habit. 
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Now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the 
pleasure-pain  point  of  view  certain  acts  of  immediate  attention 
are  very  much  more  similar  to  our  acts  of  derived  attention 
than  to  the  remaining  acts  of  immediate  attention.  All  acts 
of  derived  attention,  namely,  being  to  psychoses  not  them- 
selves sufficiently  interesting,  or  too  uninteresting  —  it  comes 
to  the  same  —  to  awaken  attention  on  their  own  account,  must 
be  to  psychoses  at  least  irksome  and  often  decidedly  un- 
pleasant. Derived  attention  is  invariably  to  unpleasant  ob- 
jects of  consciousness.  But  certain  acts  of  immediate  attention 
are  to  objects  we  call  unpleasant.  Witness  how  the  thought 
of  a  social  faux  pas  will  arouse  and  hold  attention.  Or  think 
how  physical  ills,  a  toothache  or  a  headache,  e.g.,  enforce 
attention  on  their  own  account.  Many  unpleasants,  namely, 
and  all  pains,  awaken  immediate  or  instinctive  attention. 
Now,  remembering  that  indifferent  experiences  are  uninterest- 
ing, i.e.,  awaken  no  attention,  if  we  can  find  some  character- 
istic of  immediate  attention  to  unpleasants  and  pains  not 
present  in  immediate  attention  to  pleasures,  while  it  is  present 
in  derived  attention,  which  is  always  to  unpleasants,  the  prob- 
lem of  definition  will  be  solved.  For  all  conscious  states  may 
be  divided  into  the  indifferent,  the  pleasant,  and  the  un- 
pleasant; and  the  indifferent  being  those  not  attended  to,  if  we 
can  distinguish  the  attention  accorded  pleasures  from  that 
accorded  pains,  we  have  what  we  are  after.  I  may  add,  that  I 
believe  felt  inhibition  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark.  A  further 
examination  of  attention  and  inhibition  is  now  in  order.  I 
shall  call  immediate  attention  to  pleasures,  immediate  and 
spontaneous,  that  to  unpleasants,  immediate  and  enforced. 

Mr.  Stout l  accurately  describes  the  movement  of  attention 
as  "the  process  through  which  particular  presentations  are 
successively  singled  out  from  the  total  system  of  elements 
constituting  the  individual  mind,  to  receive  special  salience  as 
contents  of  consciousness,  and  special  efficacy  as  factors  deter- 
mining the  course  of  mental  events."  The  movements  which 
bring  about  this  special  salience  are,  described  in  general 

1  Mind,  O.  S.,  No.  61,  article  Apperception  and  the  Movement  of  Attention,  p.  24. 
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terms,  'modifications  of  breathing/  'vaso-motor  action,'  con- 
centrating the  blood  supply  in  brain  tract  or  sensory  surface, 
and  'adjustments'  actual  or  nascent  'of  sense  organs.' 
All  these  physical  movements  are  felt  on  the  psychic  side  and 
form  part  of  the  state  we  call  attention.  But,  however  brought 
about,  and  whatever  its  constituents,  the  essential  feature  of 
the  state  of  attention  is  the  salience,  the  preeminent  clearness 
and  intensity  of  one  among  the  many  elements  making  up  any 
moment  of  consciousness.  Relative  monoideism  —  to  use 
Professor  Ribot's  phrase  —  is  the  essence  of  attention.  Now, 
correlative  to  the  relative  prominence  of  one  idea  (Vorstellung) 
is  evidently  the  relative  effacement  of  all  the  other  component 
elements.  The  conditions  of  such  effacement  or  inhibition  are 
what  we  now  have  to  study.  In  the  account  that  follows 
I  shall  avoid  controversial  matter. 

In  considering  inhibition,  two  fundamental  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind  :  First,  not  all  psychic  facts  can  coexist  in  an 
individual  consciousness  ;  second,  of  those  which  can  coexist, 
not  all  can  do  so  with  equal  ease.  As  the  question  is  summed 
up  by  M.  Binet,1  reversing  the  order  of  my  mention,  "  Anta- 
gonisme  et  exclusion,  voila  les  deux  faits  tres  simples  que  nous 
croyons  devoir  retenir."  Put  in  a  slightly  different  form : 
mental  elements  within  one  consciousness  may  stand  related  to 
each  other  in  three  ways.  First,  they  may  be  congruent  or 
copresentable,  i.e.,  they  may  coexist  with  ease.  Second,  they 
may  be  sufficiently  congruent  to  coexist,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  coexist  with  ease.2  What  is  meant  by  '  ease '  will  be  dis- 
cussed presently  with  illustrations.  And  third,  at  the  other 
extreme,  they  may  be  absolutely  incongruent  or  incopresent- 
able.  When  all  the  facts  which  are  components  of  a  momen- 
tary consciousness  stand  to  one  another  in  the  first  relation  of 

1  Rev.  Phil.,  1890,  article  "L'inhibition,"  p.  154. 

2  The  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  coexistence  in  some  cases  and  the  difficulty 
in  others  is  of  course  an  ultimate  fact  of  observation.     Herbartians  would  say 
that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  each  idea  (Vorstellung)  that  it  can  coexist  with  some  ideas 
and  cannot  with  others.  Those  who  cannot  accept  Herbart's  position  would  say  that 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  human  consciousness  that  it  can  include  some  groups  and 
cannot  include  others.     It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  take  a  side 
in  the  controversy. 
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copresentability,  the  attention  accorded  them  is  what  I  have 
called  immediate  and  spontaneous;  when  in  the  third  relation 
of  incopresentability,  the  attention  to  the  survivor  is  of  the  same 
kind,  though  in  this  case  some  further  considerations  must  be 
mentioned  later.  When  the  second  relation  obtains  among 
them,  the  attention  is  either  immediate  and  enforced,  or  derived, 
i.e.,  voluntary.  Moreover,  when  attention  is  immediate  and 
spontaneous,  the  presentation  attended  to  is  called  pleasant  ; 
when  the  attention  is  either  immediate  but  enforced,  or  derived, 
the  presentation  is  called  unpleasant.  Let  me  illustrate. 

It  will  be  well  to  begin  with  instances  of  the  third  relation, 
of  incopresentability,  though  it  will  be  impossible  to  discuss  any 
relation  without  anticipating  the  consideration  of  the  other  two 
to  some  extent.  Consider  the  state  of  ecstasy.  Before  the  state 
is  achieved  there  are  intervals  of  voluntary  attention.  During 
those  intervals  the  relation  among  the  component  elements  is 
the  second,  attention  is  enforced,  and  the  state  is  arduous  and 
unpleasant.  The  explanation  of  these  antecedent  states  will 
therefore  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  voluntary  attention 
which  is  to  follow.  When  the  state  of  achieved  ecstasy  comes 
to  exist,  the  relation  that  obtains  is  the  third.  The  one  idea  in 
the  special  form  which  it  assumes  during  the  state  of  ecstasy 
cannot  coexist  with  any  perception.  The  senses,  or  some  of 
them,  are  receiving  impressions  which  normally  would  give  rise 
to  perceptions.  These  latter,  however,  being  unable  to  co- 
exist, under  the  existing  conditions,  with  the  dominant  idea,  do 
not,  as  far  as  we  know,  exist  as  conscious  facts  at  all.  They 
are,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  inhibited,  i.e.,  excluded,  by  this. 
We  note  that  the  state  of  ecstasy  is  one  in  which  possible  con- 
scious elements  are  excluded,  that  the  attention  is  unob- 
structed, and  that  the  state  is  highly  pleasant. 

All  cases  of  negative  hallucination  or  systematic  anaes- 
thesia are  instances  of  incopresentability.  An  hypnotic  sub- 
ject is  given  the  suggestion  that  some  object,  really  existing 
and  affecting  his  senses,  does  not  exist,  whereupon  he  no 
longer  perceives  it.1  The  psychosis  immediately  aroused  by 

1  Binet,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  139-40  seq. 
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the  suggestion  and  the  perception  of  the  object  cannot  coexist 
in  such  subjects.  In  no  cases  have  I  found  the  pleasure-pain 
aspect  of  the  experiments  discussed.  But  this  is  less  impor- 
tant in  instances  of  the  third  relation  than  in  those  of  the 
second  and  first,  especially  the  second. 

We  pass  to  instances  of  the  second  relation,  of  difficult 
copresentability. 

Among  the  best  are  instances  of  morbidly  insistent  ideas, 
those  of  onomatomania,  arithmomania,  mysomania,  Griibel- 
sucht,  etc.  These  ideas,  normally  or  in  themselves,  are  quite 
indifferent.  But  let  them  obtrude  themselves  persistently  into 
conscious  states  containing  elements  with  which  they  cannot 
easily  coexist,  and  they  become  highly  unpleasant.  Each  case 
is  practically  an  experimentum  crucis  establishing  my  theory. 
Westphal,  as  quoted  by  Ribot,1  says,  "  L'idee  fixe  leur  apparait 
comme  un  corps  etranger  loge  en  eux  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  ex- 
pulser,  mais  elle  K.Q  parvient  pas  a  les  envahir  tout  entier."  The 
last  clause  and  italics  (mine)  are  important  as  showing  the 
existence  of  felt  inhibition.  The  following  statement  is  by 
Dr.  Pinel,2  quoted  with  approval  by  M.  Pierre  Janet  in  his 
"  Automatisme."  "  Si  je  pouvais  penser  comme  vous,  disais 
Tun,  je  serais  heureux,  mais  je  suis  accable  par  des  idees 
sinistres  [not  in  themselves]  auxquelles  je  ne  puis  m'empecher 
de  croire  ;  j'aimerais  mieux  etre  fou  completement."  Note 
"ne  puis  m'empecher." 

The  examples  already  given  will  enable  us  to  understand 
without  difficulty  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  inhibition. 
They  are,  namely,  suppression  or  exclusion,  and  felt  antago- 
nism. Examples  of  the  third  relation  illustrate  the  first  mean- 
ing, those  of  the  second  relation  the  second  meaning. 

What  was  meant  by  saying  that  certain  psychic  elements 
could  not  coexist  "with  ease"  will  now  be  understood  also. 
If  two  elements  cannot  coexist  with  ease,  the  element  of  felt 
antagonism  or  inhibition  is  always  present  with  them  when 
they  do  coexist.  It  is  in  this  second  sense  of  felt  conflict  or 
antagonism  that  I  shall  use  inhibition  in  my  definitions. 

1  Psych,  de  F  attention,  p.  135.  2  De  la  monomanie,  1856,  p.  41. 
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All  cases  of  moral  compulsion,  where  one  personality  exer- 
cises moral  force  over  another,  are  further  examples  of  difficult 
copresentability.  Many,  in  childhood  if  not  later,  have  ex- 
perienced compulsion  emanating  from  the  mere  presence  of  a 
particular  individual,  strong  through  some  tie  of  relationship 
or  authority,  or  by  imposing  personality.  His  mere  presence 
keeps  stamping  cogent,  if  unwelcome,  considerations  on  our 
attention  to  the  very  quick.  We  may  squirm  inwardly  as  we 
will,  but  he  inexorably  presses  these  thoughts  upon  us,  and  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  in  such  a  presence  to  call  one's  soul 
one's  own  and  to  refuse  to  do  his  bidding.  Attention  is  imme- 
diate and  enforced,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the  situation 
calls  for  no  more  than  mention. 

States  of  voluntary  attention  are  closely  allied  to  states  of 
moral  compulsion  of  the  type  just  described,  to  states  of  mor- 
bid impulsion,  and  to  some  states  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion. 
I  have  referred  to  the  fact  already,  but  a  few  remarks  may  be 
added  by  way  of  explanation.  We  commonly  accept  ante- 
cedent deliberation  as  that  which  differences  voluntary  atten- 
tion or  action  from  immediate  attention  or  action,  which  we 
call  impulsive  or  ideo-motor.  During  deliberation  there  fre- 
quently is  felt  inhibition  between  one  idea  (end  desired)  and 
the  felt  nascent  movements  (means)  it  arouses  on  the  one 
hand,  and  some  other  idea  and  its  felt  movements  on  the  other  ; 
the  psychic  group  making  up  the  '  me '  being  behind  one  idea 
or  the  other.  In  such  cases  we  have  the  struggle  of  the  will, 
moral  or  prudential,  whose  unpleasantness  is  well  known.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  deliberation  is  calm  ;  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  copresentability,  no  felt  inhibition,  and  no  un- 
pleasantness. 

I  close  the  discussion  of  the  third  relation  with  an  instance 
of  pain.  Put  the  case  of  an  unlucky  bite  on  a  sensitive  tooth, 
followed  by  a  sharp  flash  of  pain.  The  nerve-sensation  enforces 
attention,  which  should  mean  that  it  is  obstructed  by  some- 
thing. By  what  is  it  obstructed  ?  I  answer  :  by  a  complex 
whole  of  nascent  reflexes,  their  number  and  nature  depending 
upon  the  individual  in  whom  the  pain  arises.  It  is  difficult  to 
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describe  them,  but  the  observation  of  children  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  they  are.  What  does  a  child  do  when  the  sensation 
described,  or  that  arising  from  a  sticking  pin  or  a  colic,  appears 
in  its  consciousness  ?  A  child  kicks,  moves  its  arms  wildly, 
squirms  its  body,  and  emits  loud,  piercing  cries.  The  actual 
movements  are  not  coordinated.  They  are  the  resultants 
which  survived  in  the  struggle  for  existence  among  countless 
nascent  movements.  The  mass  of  felt  inhibition  must  be 
quite  enormous.  Let  any  one  watch  himself  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  pain  and  he  will  discern  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  aborted  movements.  The  case  of  the  child  will  give  a 
notion  of  the  movements  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  case  of 
pains  and  highly  unpleasant  experiences,  the  incongruent  ideas 
are  kinaesthetic,  and  the  resulting  inhibition  is  much  more 
prominently  felt. 

The  following  description  from  Mr.  Spencer  is  much  to  the 
point.  "Violent  pains  cause  violent  struggles.  The  start 
that  succeeds  a  loud  sound,  the  wry  face  produced  by  the  taste 
of  anything  extremely  disagreeable,  the  jerk  with  which  the 
hand  or  foot  is  snatched  out  of  water  that  is  very  hot,  are 
instances.  .  .  .  Even  where,  from  pride  [or  habit,  it  might  be 
added]  there  is  a  suppression  of  the  screams  and  groans  ex- 
pressive of  great  pain,  we  may  still  see  in  the  clenched  hands, 
the  knitting  of  brows,  and  the  setting  of  teeth,  that  the  bodily 
actions  developed  are  as  great,  though  less  obtrusive,  in  their 
results."  1  In  all  these  cases  of  repression,  I  may  add,  there 
is  the  felt  and  exhausting  conflict  of  pride  or  habit  with  native 
impulses. 

The  situations  just  described  hint  at  one  reason  why  we 
should  expect  intense  experiences  to  be  unpleasant.  Because, 
namely,  such  experiences  reverberate  more  widely,  start  more 
of  the  system  into  activity,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  arouse 
incongruent  mental  elements. 

We  have  just  seen  that  painful  sensations  arouse  mental  ele- 
ments mutually  incongruent  and  highly  inimical  to  steady 
attention.  But  although  not  fully  established,  it  is  not  im- 

1  Prin.  of  Psych.,  Vol.  II,  p.  321. 
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probable  that  the  relation  of  pain  proper  to  inhibition  is  even 
more  intimate.  The  following  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
a  pain  is  self-conflicting,  self-inhibitory,  so  to  speak.  Wundt 1 
and  Beaunis  2  independently  reach  the  same  conclusion.  This 
conclusion,  as  they  state  it,  is  that  whenever  a  nerve,  sensory, 
central,  or  motor,  is  stimulated,  two  waves  of  excitement  are 
the  result,  one  propagating  itself  from  the  extremity  excited 
towards  the  other  end,  and  the  other  from  this  latter  point  to 
the  former.3  In  other  words  they  hold  that  every  stimulation 
awakens  at  once  an  excitement  tending  to  overflow  into  any 
other  part  of  the  nervous  system  or  into  any  muscle  with 
which  the  nerve  may  be  connected,  and  a  counter  and  inhibiting 
excitement  which  tends  to  prevent  such  overflow.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  part,  nerve,  or  muscle,  into  which 
the  overflow  takes  place  are  aroused  in  like  manner  both  excite- 
ment and  inhibition. 

But  in  making  this  statement  of  all  stimulations  without 
reserve,  these  investigators  overlook  the  fact,  very  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pleasure-pain,  that  they  made  use  of 
stimulations  peculiar  both  in  character  and  in  mode  of  appli- 
cation. For  these  were  in  the  first  place  violent,  and  in  the 
second,  applied  either  to  the  nerve  directly  or  without  any 
attempt  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  stimulation  to  the  nerve 
itself  instead  of  only  through  the  sense  organ.  I  must  content 
myself  with  the  mere  statement,  and  refer  readers  to  the  authors 
themselves  for  detailed  accounts  of  the  methods  employed.4 
I  merely  add  that  electricity  was  used  in  nearly  all  cases,  and 
further  that  tetanic  contractions  were  almost  exclusively  studied. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  such  violent  stimuli  applied  in  the 
manner  indicated  would  be  followed,  on  the  psychic  side,  by 
intense  pains,  and  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  these  authors 
would  apply,  not  to  all  kinds  of  stimulation,  but  only  to  such 
kinds  as  produce  pains.  This  modified  conclusion  would 
accordingly  be  that  stimulations  that  are  followed  by  pains  on 

1  Grundzuge,  $*  Aufl.,  6tes  Capit. 

2  Dactivitt  ctrtbrale,  ier  fasc.,  II  and  III. 

8  Wundt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  270,  Beaunis,  loc.  cit.y  p.  162. 
4  Beaunis,  loc.  cit.,  p.  82 ;  Wundt,  loc.  ctt.,  p.  266  sq. 
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the  psychic  side  awaken  very  intense  inhibition  on  the  physical 
side,  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  (the  experiments  were  made 
on  animals)  are  accompanied  by  felt  inhibition  on  the  psychic 
side,  also  very  intense.  That  attention  would  also  be  aroused 
goes  without  saying.  I  give  these  experiments  as  being,  not 
conclusive,  but  suggestive. 

The  third  and  second  relations  have  been  illustrated  and 
discussed  at  some  length.  It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  first  relation.  My  particular  thesis  at  present  is  that 
the  prominent  idea,  the  idea  attended  to,  in  a  whole  of  mutually 
congruent  elements,  is  called  pleasant.  In  a  sense  this  is  but  a 
corollary  from  what  precedes.  Any  state  must  be  either 
pleasant,  unpleasant,  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  or  neither. 
There  is  no  other  alternative.  If  neither,  i.e.,  indifferent,  it 
does  not  awaken  attention  at  all  ;  if  unpleasant,  it  contains  a 
prominent  idea  with  felt  inhibition  ;  if  both,  it  contains  these 
marks  of  the  unpleasant  plus  those  of  the  pleasant,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  and  accordingly  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  pleasant  can  only  be  attention,  relative  mono-ideism,  without 
felt  inhibition.  I  am  aware  that  such  an  argument,  even  though 
valid,  is  strangely  apt  to  arouse  our  antagonism  and  is  never 
quite  persuasive.  We  have  the  feeling  of  being  bullied  into 
accepting  a  conclusion,  and  are  inclined  to  demand  positive 
evidence.  Now,  the  evidence,  though  plentiful,  is  not  very 
distinct.  However,  a  good  induction  by  concomitant  variations 
is  offered  by  the  fact  that  in  proportion  to  our  absorption  in  an 
object  of  contemplation  or  an  occupation,  in  the  proportion  that 
our  attention  to  it  is  concentrated  and  unobstructed,  in  that 
proportion  is  it  pleasant.  I  need  not  insist  on  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  when  it  appears  in  this  intensified  form  of  the 
method  of  difference.  Besides,  the  pleasantness  of  calm  delib- 
eration, as  contrasted  with  the  unpleasantness  of  difficult 
deliberation,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  approximate  crucial 
experiments  (Mill's  "Double  Method"). 

Our  result  so  far  would  seem  to  be  that  attention  plus 
inhibition  is  the  mark  of  pain,  attention  without  inhibition  that 
of  pleasure.  Before  accepting  these  definitions,  however,  an 
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objection,  apparently  serious,  must  be  considered.  The  answer 
to  it  will  necessitate  some  modification  of  them.  It  will  also 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  class  either  with  pleasures  or  with  unpleasants.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  pleasure  and  felt  inhibition  can  and  do  coexist, 
which  is  certainly  rather  awkward,  if  the  absence  of  inhibition 
is  to  be  the  sign  of  pleasure. 

The  most  notable  class  of  cases  in  point  is  that  of  moral 
conflicts.  In  such  cases  there  are  two  or  more  conceived 
courses  of  conduct  before  the  mind,  rival  candidates  for  ex- 
clusive attention,  and  each  inhibiting  every  other.  But  in  spite 
of  that  inhibition  at  least  one  of  the  conceived  actions  is 
pleasant.  Indeed  there  is  no  time  at  which  a  pleasure  is  more 
alluringly  pleasant  than  the  time  at  which  the  inhibiting  ideas 
of  prudence  or  conscience  bid  us  decide  against  it.  It  would 
be  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  or  to  slur  it  over.  But  two  consider- 
ations ease  the  difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  although  a  part  of  the  conscious  content  is 
pleasant,  the  total  state  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  undoubtedly 
unpleasant.  Moral  conflicts  are  not  sought  after,  and  indeed 
are  often  avoided,  so  much  do  we  dislike  them.  So  in  these 
cases  too,  there  is  the  conjunction  of  inhibition  with  the  desig- 
nation of  a  state  as  unpleasant. 

In  the  second  place,  the  existence,  now  quite  generally 
admitted,  of  apperceptive  systems,  the  *  Apperceptionmasse ' 
of  the  Herbartians,  will  reduce  the  difficulty.  We  now  know 
that  our  ideas  are  not  free  lances,  each  independent  of  every 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  arranged  in  squads  and  com- 
panies, in  battalions  and  regiments,  in  brigades  and  corps  and 
armies.  Different  minds  differ  with  respect  to  the  degree  to 
which  their  ideas  are  arranged  in  an  orderly  hierarchy.  And 
of  course  many  cross  divisions  exist.  The  same  idea  may, 
depending  upon  the  dominant  mood  or  intellectual  interest, 
form  a  component  at  different  times  of  very  different  and  even 
incongruous  systems.  Now  my  contention  is  that  the  existence 
of  an  apperceptive  system  liable  to  be  called  into  activity,  without 
INTERNAL  inhibition,  by  a  certain  number  of  psychic  possibilities. 
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is  the  sufficient  condition  which  renders  any  of  these  which 
actually  occurs  pleasant.  If  there  be  inhibition  WITHIN  the 
system  called  into  activity,  then  the  state  in  so  far  is  unpleasant. 
In  other  words  the  attributes  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness 
may  apply  either  to  the  state  as  a  whole  or  to  one  of  its  parts. 
I  have  already  cited  moral  conflicts  as  instances  of  unpleasant 
totals,  parts  of  which  are  pleasant.  But  there  are  other 
instances  without  number.  Our  despondent  or  low  moods 
furnish  many.  A  pleasant  experience  obtruded  upon  us  at 
such  times  does  not  in  all  cases  lose  its  character,  and 
may  even  be  recognized  as  pleasant,  but  it  has  no  staying 
quality,  and  does  little  if  anything  to  diminish  the  general 
gloom. 

There  are  also  intermediate  cases  where  part  of  the  total 
content  is  pleasant,  part  unpleasant,  and  the  total  state  we  find 
it  difficult  to  call  either.  In  fact  it  is  equally  both.  The  state 
is  bitter-sweet.  "  Parting  is  sweet  sorrow." 

At  the  other  extreme  we  find  the  pleasant  total  and  un- 
pleasant part.  All  of  us  must  have  noticed  with  curiosity  the 
boy  being  pinched,  pummelled,  and  otherwise  painfully  handled, 
and  not  only  laughing  with  evident  enjoyment  throughout  it 
all,  but  actually  coming  back  as  soon  as  he  is  '  let  up/  and 
seeking  for  more.  The  losing  gambler  must  have  much  the 
same  experience.  There  is  the  complex  sense  of  risk,  itself  a 
part  of  the  more  complex  but  none  the  less  pleasant  total 
game-consciousness,  while  the  actual  losing  is  an  unpleasant 
component  of  the  whole.  Although  distressed  at  losing,  his 
occupation  is  pleasant.  Closely  allied  to  this  last  is  the  most 
significant  consciousness  of  achievement.  The  act  of  achiev- 
ing is  possibly  our  most  satisfactory  pleasure,  but  the  difficulty 
we  are  conquering  is  just  as  undoubtedly  unpleasant. 

Before  setting  down  the  definitions,  let  me  show  somewhat 
more  definitely  the  provisions  made  by  this  way  of  looking  at 
the  subject  for  indifferent  states.  In  the  case  of  each  of  two 
very  widely  different  kinds  of  psychoses  it  is  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  states  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  But 
only  the  states  belonging  to  one  of  these  kinds  are  indifferent. 
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Those  belonging  to  the  other  are  far  from  being  so.  The  cases 
of  bitter-sweet  are  instances  of  the  latter.  Are  they  pleasant 
or  are  they  painful  ?  We  cannot  be  sure.  But  if  it  is  asked, 
"Are  they  indifferent,  then?"  the  answer  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Indifferent,  they  certainly  are  not.  Nor  need  we  look  far  for 
the  reason.  For  the  fact  is,  they  are  both  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant, as  has  already  been  mentioned.  These  complex  con- 
scious states  contain  the  causae  cognoscendi  at  once  of  pleasure 
and  of  the  unpleasant ;  and  our  innate  intellectual  tendency  to 
unify  and  call  by  one  name  whatever  can  be  so  treated  finds 
itself  baffled.  And  further,  these  causae  are  often  both  intensely 
and  unmistakably  present.  In  one  of  the  apperception  systems 
present  attention  wells  up  freely  and  strongly,  in  another  the 
newcomer  is  forcing  attention  in  the  face  of  opposition.  The 
difficulty  here  is  not  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  state  is  one  of 
the  two,  but  to  tell  which  of  the  two  it  is.  In  the  case  of 
indifferent  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  is  in  deciding 
whether  it  is  either  one.  In  the  first  case  we  know  it  is  one 
and  think  it  may  be  both  ;  in  the  second  we  are  not  sure  it  is 
either  and  think  it  may  be  neither.  One  is  a  case  of  unstable 
equilibrium  because  of  the  strong  and  conflicting  forces,  the 
other  of  stable  equilibrium  because  of  the  absence  of  forces 
sufficient  to  overcome  inertia.  The  forces  referred  to  are  of 
course  the  tendencies  to  name  the  state,  following  on  the  pres- 
ence of  the  appropriate  causae  cognoscendi.  Indifferent  states, 
or  parts  of  states,  in  a  word,  are  those  in  which  these  causae 
(spontaneous  attention  or  attention  plus  felt  inhibition)  are 
absent,  or  present  with  such  slight  intensity  as  to  be  difficult 
to  apprehend  and  distinguish.  That  many  of  our  states  are  of 
this  nature  is  evident. 

The  definitions  in  their  final  form  now  follow.  For  conven- 
ience I  repeat  Wundt's  and  Ward's  and  give  those  for  pains 
and  for  doubtful  cases  of  the  two  kinds. 

Professor  Wundt  writes  : 

"  Pleasure  and  pain  are  modes  of  reaction  of  apperception," 
the  former  being  "a  striving  after  the  object  apperceived,  the 
latter  a  striving  against  it." 
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According  to  Dr.  Ward  : 

"  There  is  pleasure  in  proportion  as  the  maximum  of  atten- 
tion is  effectively  exercised,  and  pain  in  proportion  as  such 
effective  attention  is  frustrated  by  distractions,  shocks,  or 
incomplete  and  faulty  adaptations  ;  or  fails  of  exercise,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  the  slowness 
and  smallness  of  its  changes." 

I  offer  the  following  : 

I.  Any  psychic  fact  ATTENDED  TO  is  PLEASANT  if  there  is  NO 
discernible  INHIBITION  in  the  apperceptive  system  into  which  it  is 
received. 

II.  Any  psychic  fact  ATTENDED  TO  is  UNPLEASANT  if  there  is 
discernible  INHIBITION  in  the  apperceptive  system  into  which  it  is 
received. 

III.  A  pain  is  an  unpleasant  SENSATION,  either  of  touch  or 
systemic,  of  abnormal  intensity. 

IV.  Any  total  psychic  state  within  which  t^vo  apperceptive 
systems  coexist,  in  the  first  of  which  spontaneous  attention  is  in 
full  play,  and  in  the  second  of  which  attention  plus  inhibition 
exist  with  great  intensity,  is  BOTH  PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT, 
belongs  to  the  same  class  with  the  bitter-sweet. 

V.  Any  total  state  or  part  of  a  state  in  which  both  attention 
and  felt  inhibition  are  absent,  or  present  with  such  slight  in- 
tensity as  to  be  difficult  to  apprehend  and  distinguish,  is  INDIF- 
FERENT. 

SIDNEY  E.  MEZES. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS. 
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"  Moralists  are  too  apt  to  piish  their  prescriptions  upon  the  healthy,  instead  of 
reserving  them  for  disease;  to  invent  artificial  reasons  for  what  everybody,  unless 
annoyed  by  exhortation,  will  do  of  his  own  accord ;  and  to  fancy  themselves  the  im- 
provers of  Nature,  rather  than  her  vindicators  and  interpreters" 

James  Martineau. 

§  i.  THE  subject  of  the  present  paper  arises  out  of  the 
following  well-worn  topics,  with  regard  to  which  I  propose  to 
discuss  certain  possible  conclusions  :  (a)  In  what  sense  is 
Ethics  a  science,  —  how  does  it  stand  in  relation  to  phenomena 
as  they  exist,  —  in  what  respects  does  it  agree  with  or  differ  from 
the  special  sciences  ? 1  (b)  What  is  the  relation  between  the 
science  of  Ethics  and  that  of  Metaphysics  or  Ontology  ?  In- 
volved in  these  questions  is  another:  What  constitutes  a 
'  special  science '  in  distinction  from  Metaphysics  ?  The 
bearings  of  this  question,  have  been  discussed  in  an  article  in 
the  October  number  of  Mind,  entitled  "Psychology,  Episte- 
mology,  Ontology,  Compared  and  Distinguished."  To  this  I 
may  be  permitted  to  refer,  since  what  follows  forms  a  sequel, 
or  rather  a  complement,  to  it.2 

We  may  start  with  the  definition  of  Ethics  as  having  for 
its  subject-matter  the  ultimate  End  or  purpose,  the  supreme 
ideal  of  human  life.  With  regard  to  such  an  End,  the  follow- 
ing questions  arise  :  (i)  What  is  the  ground  for  affirming  that 
there  is  such  an  ultimate  End  or  ideal  ?  What,  indeed,  do 
we  mean  by  an  End  or  purpose  ?  (2)  How  far  can  we  bring 
the  End  into  clear  consciousness,  or  get  it  stated  in  terms 
of  our  actual  conscious  experience  ?  It  will  be  evident  that 

1  By  the  '  special '  sciences  I  understand,  as  is  usual,  the  four  fundamental 
branches  of  knowledge  —  Mechanics  and  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Physi- 
ology, Psychology.  These  are  fundamental,  because  every  variety  of  known 
natural  activity  is  included  in  them.  Such  branches  of  knowledge  as  Botany, 
Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy,  are  partly  limited  to  description  and  classification 
of  objects,  and  partly  consist  in  applications  of  principles  borrowed  from  the  four 
fundamental  sciences. 

[  2  Vide  summary  in  the  present  number,  p.  106.  —  ED.] 
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the  terms  in  which  we  state  it  must  derive  all  their  meaning 
from  reference  to  the  actual  facts  of  our  inner  experience  ; 
otherwise  they  could  have  no  meaning.  (3)  How  do  the 
accepted  moral  rules  stand  in  relation  to  the  End  ?  In  what 
sense,  if  any,  can  they  be  'deduced'  from  it,  or  criticised  in 
the  light  of  it  ?  I  shall  consider  later  the  view  that  there  is 
no  such  End,  either  for  the  individual  or  for  the  collective 
(social)  life.  If  we  do  accept  the  teleological  view  that  there 
is  a  supreme  ideal  of  human  life,  a  supreme  standard  of  worth 
or  value,  then  we  must  critically  establish  the  grounds  of  it, 
and  not  accept  it  simply  because  the  conception  of  a  general 
or  ultimate  Good  is  current  in  ordinary  thought,  as  Professor 
Sidgwick  does  (Methods,  bk.  I,  ch.  ix ;  bk.  Ill,  ch.  xiv).  This 
writer  apparently  accepts  it  just  because  moralists  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  theorizing,  and  practical  people  of  talking  and 
thinking,  as  if  there  were  an  ultimate  Good.  Finding  no 
general  agreement  as  to  what  it  is,  he  enters  on  the  task  of 
precisely  defining  its  nature.  He  tacitly  assumes  that  the  only 
significant  use  of  the  conception  for  Ethics  is  that  we  may 
deduce  practical  rules  of  conduct  from  it,  and  to  a  great  extent 
justify  by  it  the  accepted  rules  ;  the  sole  object  of  bringing 
it  into  clear  consciousness  is  that  it  may  afford  practical  guid- 
ance. Hence  the  conclusion  that  in  so  far  as  Virtue  is  a 
constituent  of  the  ultimate  Good  for  man,  our  "  reason  in  rela- 
tion to  practice"  is  landed  in  a  circle.  In  other  words:  in 
so  far  as  the  supreme  good  consists  in  virtuous  conduct,  we 
cannot  deduce  rules  of  virtue  from  it,  unless  we  know  them 
already  ;  neither  can  we  defend  the  accepted  rules  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  conception  of  the  supreme  Good,  since  that  would 
be  to  defend  them  by  appealing  to  themselves.  Thus,  if  we 
admit  the  previous  assumption,  it  is  evidently  unreasonable  to 
regard  Virtue  as  having  any  more  than  a  quite  subordinate 
place  as  a  constituent  of  the  Good  ;  and  accordingly  Professor 
Sidgwick  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  Good  must  consist  in 
« happiness '  in  the  Utilitarian  (not  the  ordinary)  sense  of  that 
word  :  that  is,  the  sense  in  which  it  signifies  pleasure  valued 
only  according  to  its  quantity. 
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I  have  referred  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  Professor  Sidg- 
wick's  treatment  of  the  idea  of  Good,  in  order  that  the  view 
which  I  am  about  to  suggest  may  be  emphasized  by  its  contrast 
therewith.  We  may  abandon  the  assumption  to  which  I  have 
referred,  in  the  form  in  which  Professor  Sidgwick  appears  to 
hold  it,  and  we  may  abandon  the  attempt  to  fill  in  ab  extra  the 
conception  of  the  Good  ;  we  need  not  take  it  and  try  whether 
Pleasure,  Virtue,  Knowledge,  etc.,  will  fit  it  or  not.  We  may 
turn  to  the  facts  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
supreme  end  ;  and  if  there  are  such  facts,  they  ought  to  show 
us  how  to  '  fill  in '  the  conception,  —  in  other  words,  give 
a  clue  as  to  the  form  in  which  we  may  represent  the  End. 
As  a  preliminary,  however,  to  a  more  exact  statement  of  the 
teleological  treatment  of  Ethics,  I  proceed  to  indicate  a  possible 
grouping  of  ethical  inquiries,  in  order  to  observe  their  relative 
importance. 

§  2.  The  most  convenient  starting-point  for  Ethics  is  the 
fact  of  moral  judgment.  We  say  of  an  act  that  it  is  *  right,' 
our  'duty,'  'ought'  to  be  done;  or  again  that  it  is  'wrong,' 
'ought  not'  to  be  done.  We  also  recognize  that  there  is  a 
Good  for  man,  which  is  believed  to  be  realized,  at  least  in  part, 
in  the  performance  of  duty.  We  have,  further,  certain  char- 
acteristic emotions  that  attach  to  these  distinctions.  In  pro- 
portion as  man  becomes  an  intelligent  being,  with  the  growth 
of  education,  civilization,  and  (in  general  terms)  with  the 
maturing  of  social  life,  he  manifests  these  ethical  character- 
istics in  ways  that  tend  to  become  similar.  Now  Ethics, 
according  to  the  most  general  possible  statement  of  its  prob- 
lem, seeks  for  the  meaning  and  significance  of  these  character- 
istics of  our  nature.  The  inquiries  to  which  this  attempt  gives 
rise  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

(i)  The  most  general  questions  that  may  be  called  the  '  Meta- 
physic  of  Ethics,'  embracing  :  (a)  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  what  is  called  '  moral  authority,'  —  i.e.,  the  feelings  of  obliga- 
tion and  personal  origination  and  responsibility;  (b}  the  nature 
of  the  Good  which  seems  to  be  realized  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  and  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  supreme  Good. 
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(2)  The  ultimate  criterion  of  morality  in  conduct :  the  mean- 
ing or   '  connotation '  of  the  conception  of  Right.       Using  a 
metaphor  derived  from  formal  logic,  we  may  say  the  general 
problem  here  is  :    What  are  the  '  attributes '  of  Tightness  in 
conduct?     With    this  is    connected    the    perplexing  question 
of  the  precise  objects  of  moral  judgment:   To  what  elements 
in  the  complex  fact  that  we  call  a  '  voluntary  act '  or  <  conduct ' 
does  the  judgment  refer  ? 

(3)  The  proximate  criterion  of  morality :   the  '  denotation ' 
of  Right.     The  general  problem  here  is :    How  do  we  find  out 
what  particular  actions  are  right  ?     This  is  what  is  known  as 
Applied  Ethics ;    and  it  corresponds  to  Professor  Sidgwick's 
definition  of  a  Method  of  Ethics. 

First  of  all,  we  must  notice  the  relation  of  these  inquiries  to 
one  another.  As  regards  (2)  and  (3),  it  is  evident  that  an 
answer  to  the  former  carries  with  it  an  answer  to  the  latter. 
In  answering  (2)  we  should  arrive  at  some  kind  of  general  prin- 
ciple, and  the  problem  (3)  would  consist  in  applying  this  to 
particular  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  an  answer  to  (3)  —  e.g., 
'  tendency  of  the  act  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  all 
concerned' — does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  an  answer 
to  (2).  Hence  it  is  possible  to  expatiate  largely  in  a  quasi- 
scientific  manner  in  the  region  of  applied  Ethics  without 
touching  any  of  the  deeper  problems. 

It  is  more  important,  however,  to  observe  the  relation  of  (i) 
and  (2).  Here,  again,  it  is  evident  that  an  answer  to  the 
former  carries  with  it  an  answer  to  the  latter,  since  if  there 
is  a  supreme  End  or  ultimate  Good,  right  conduct  must  consist 
in  promoting  it.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  any  answer  to  (2) 
presupposes  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  (i).  Indeed,  whether 
(i)  and  (2)  are  not  identical,  depends  on  the  wider  or  narrower 
sense  in  which  the  word  '  conduct '  is  understood.  It  may  be 
taken  as  coextensive  with  the  whole  of  human  conscious 
activity  in  the  widest  sense  —  the  whole  of  rational  action  in 
all  directions.  In  this  case  the  Right  means  the  Summum 
Bonum,  the  ideal  of  the  whole  life  of  the  man,  as  realized  in 
conation,  feeling,  and  thinking.  I  might  illustrate  by  refer- 
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ence  to  Greek  Ethics,  \vhere  this  view  was  widely  taken:  by 
Aristotle,  in  particular,  it  was  firmly  held ;  well-being,  or 
euSaifjiovia,  according  to  his  conception  of  it,  was  such  an 
ideal.  Here  question  (2)  becomes  identical  with  (i). 

But  we  may  distinguish  a  region  of  mental  activity  where 
obligation  is  commonly  supposed  to  obtain  in  a  more  special 
way  than  it  does  in  our  general  intellectual  and  emotional 
processes :  the  sphere  of  '  volition '  as  manifested  in  outward 
movements.  This  is  '  conduct '  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  and 
'moral  obligation,'  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  limited  more 
or  less  definitely  to  this  sphere.  It  is  with  '  conduct '  in  this 
narrower  sense  that  modern,  and  especially  English,  Ethics  has 
dealt.  Here  question  (2)  is  a  narrower  question  than  (i).  But 
it  might  still  be  maintained  that  we  cannot  proceed  far  in 
dealing  with  (2)  without  having  (consciously  or  unconsciously) 
adopted  some  definite  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  inquiries 
embraced  under  (i).  Thus  the  Intuitionists  hold  that  Duty 
consists  in  obedience  to  certain  moral  laws  which  are  inherent 
in  human  nature,  and  are  '  intuitively  known  to  be  uncondi- 
tionally binding.'  Here  there  is  apparently  no  reference  to 
a  supreme  End  of  life  ;  nevertheless  these  writers,  as  a  rule, 
have  theorized  as  if  obedience  to  these  laws  constituted  the 
highest  human  good.  This  view  was  explicitly  formulated  by 
the  profoundest  among  them,  when  he  said,  "  The  one  uncon- 
ditional Good  is  the  Good  Will." 

Question  (i),  then,  is  the  most  fundamental  :  What  is  the 
supreme  Ideal  of  human  life  ? 

Now  the  problem  of  whether  there  is  such  an  ideal,  and  of 
the  form  under  which  we  may  represent  it,  can  evidently  be 
settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  our  inner  conscious 
experience  —  to  the  actual  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
Its  constitution  is  shown  to  us,  at  least  in  part,  by  Psychology ; 
but  we  must  push  the  psychological  question  so  far  that  it 
becomes  ontological.  We  cannot  rest  content  with  a  conclu- 
sion which,  though  it  is  true  '  for  Psychology,'  —  true  in  the 
psychological  reference,  —  may  yet  be  wholly  or  partly  false  in 
some  other  reference.  We  want  to  know  what  the  human 
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mind  or  self  may  become,  —  what  developments  of  its  being 
are  possible  ;  and  for  this  we  must  have  an  at  least  partly  true 
conception  of  what  it  is.  In  other  words:  the  question  of 
there  being  an  ultimate  Ideal  is  an  ontological  one ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  question  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  individual 
life. 

If,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  facts  of  experience  which  lead 
us  to  adopt  a  teleological  view  will  also  show  us  in  what  way 
we  may  represent  the  End,  —  if  the  End  will  have  to  be  formu- 
lated in  terms  of  these  facts,  —  then  we  cannot  use  it  (our 
representation  of  the  End)  as  a  premiss  from  which  to  deduce 
detailed  rules  for  passing  ethical  judgment  on  those  facts.  The 
Ideal  will  be  'regulative,'  not  in  the  sense  that  it  shows  us 
in  detail  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  in  the  sense  of  showing  us 
that  in  every  situation,  in  every  walk  of  life,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  done ;  and  requiring  us  to  find  what  it  is  (so  far  as 
we  are  able)  and  to  do  it.  It  is,  I  think,  very  satisfactory  to 
observe  the  way  in  which  a  group  of  writers  —  some  of  whom 
may  not  object  to  be  classed  as  '  Neo-Hegelians '--  have  laid 
stress  upon  this.  Thus,  Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead  says :  "  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  confuse  the  task  of  the  moral  philosopher, 
which  is  to  bring  the  human  End  or  Standard  of  moral  judg- 
ment to  clear  consciousness,  with  the  task  of  the  ethical  writer, 
which  is  to  make  this  clear  consciousness  prevail  and  turn  it 
to  practical  account  for  the  guidance  of  life "  (Mind,  No.  7, 
P-  397)-  Similarly,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mackenzie  says:  "What  seems 
to  be  needed  is  rather  a  critical  study,  .  .  .  defining  for  us  the 
ideal  by  which  we  are  to  be  inspired,  but  leaving  the  particular 
applications  of  it  to  the  sensible  good  neighbor  and  citizen" 
(Mind,  No.  10,  p.  200).  Professor  John  Dewey  puts  the  matter 
as  clearly  as  could  be  wished.  Speaking  of  "  the  possibility  of 
deciding  whether  this  or  that  proposed  act  is  right,"  he  says : 
"We  do  not  have  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  act  with  some 
end  beyond,  such  as  pleasure,  or  abstract  law.  We  have  only 
to  analyze  the  act  itself.  We  have  certain  definite  and  wholly 
concrete  facts :  the  given  capacity  of  the  person  at  the  given 
moment,  and  his  given  surroundings.  The  judgment  as  to  the 
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nature  of  these  facts  is,  in  and  for  itself,  a  judgment  as  to 
the  act  to  be  done.  The  question  is  not :  What  is  the  proba- 
bility that  this  act  will  result  in  the  balance  of  maximum 
pleasure  ;  it  is  not,  What  general  rule  can  we  hunt  up  under 
which  to  bring  this  case.  It  is  simply,  What  is  this  case? 
The  moral  act  is  not  that  which  satisfies  some  far-away  prin- 
ciple, hedonistic  or  transcendental.  It  is  that  which  meets 
the  present  actual  situation.  Difficulties,  indeed,  arise,  but 
they  are  the  difficulties  of  resolving  a  complex  case.  They  are 
intellectual,  not  moral.  The  case  made  out,  the  moral  end 
stands  forth"  (Outlines  of  Ethics,  pp.  134-5).  As  Professor 
Dewey  has  it  elsewhere,  the  content  of  the  moral  end  "  is  con- 
crete to  the  core,  including  every  detail  of  conduct ;  and  this  not 
in  a  rigid  formula,  but  in  the  movement  of  life."  We  may  cor- 
dially assent  to  the  contention  which  these  quotations  illustrate 
without  necessarily  adopting  the  particular  view  of  the  End 
as  ' self-realization '  (i.e.,  the  'realization  of  a  community 
of  persons ')  upheld  by  the  writers  that  I  have  referred  to. 
The  truth  and  significance  of  the  fact  that  man  is  only  moral 
and  even  only  human  '  in  society ' —  i.e.,  when  living  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellows  —  may  be  fully  acknowledged  without 
turning  the  admission  into  an  ontological  dogma  that  society 
is  an  <  organic  unity '  in  the  sense  in  which  these  and  other 
writers  maintain  it,  or  that  society  can  ever  become  so. 

The  result  to  which  we  have  so  far  been  led  is,  that  Ethics 
becomes  a  link  or  transition  between  Psychology  and  Ontology  : 
its  business  is  to  emphasize  those  facts  of  mind  which  support 
the  teleological  view,  and  which  help  us  to  define  the  ideal.1 
It  has  a  negative  function,  inasmuch  as  it  will  exclude,  as 
false,  certain  principles  of  individual,  social,  and  political  action 
that  are  frequently  met  with ;  it  has  a  positive  function,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  that  in  every  situation  there  is  a  demand 
made  upon  us,  there  and  then,  to  do  our  best. 

Note.  —  It  must  be  observed  that,  for  the  social  side  of  con- 
duct, important  practical  guidance  may  be  derived  by  the 

1  The  implications  of  this  statement  will  be  brought  out  in  the  following 
sections. 
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1  ethical  writer '  and  '  practical  reformer/  not  only  from  the  best 
insight  of  his  own  time,  but  by  considering  the  expansion  of 
the  conception  of  Right  which  takes  place  with  the  maturing 
of  social  life  in  the  course  of  history.1  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ideas  of  the  concrete  forms  of  duty  have  been  modified  in 
the  course  of  time,  according  to  the  varying  requirements  of 
social  life  and  conditions  ;  and  a  study  of  this  process  of  growth 
must  be  of  value  for  understanding  what  forms  of  social  con- 
duct are  appropriate  to  the  present  conditions.  On  this  view 
the  question  is  purely  sociological,  not  biological ;  we  start 
with  individuals  living  in  the  presence  of  their  fellows ;  indi- 
viduals who  have  the  capacity  for  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
social  consequences  of  their  conduct,  —  the  capacity  for  sym- 
pathy which  is  based  on  the  ability  to  represent  to  one's  self  the 
life  and  feelings  of  another,  —  and  who  are  capable  of  valuing 
such  social  consequences  as  one  form  of  the  standard.  Within 
such  a  moral  world  we  may  have  an  intelligible  evolution  of 
ideas  of  Duty  and  Right.2 

This  study,  however,  would  belong  essentially  to  practical 
or  applied  Ethics.  Valuable  material  for  it  exists  in  many 
sociological  and  ethical  writings. 

§  3.  I  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  facts  which  support  the 
teleological  view  that  there  is  an  ultimate  Ideal  of  human  life, 
which  justifies  us  in  attaching  an  ethical  value  to  all  forms  of 
human  activity  (whether  outward  conduct  or  inner  movement 
of  intellect  and  feeling). 

We  have  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  function  of  our  per- 
sonality which  appears  in  knowledge •,  —  in  judgments  as  to  the 

1  The  Idealistic  treatment  of  Evolution  as  a  continuous  and  universal  process 
will  be  discussed  at  a  later  stage. 

2  The  conception  of  Right  and  the  Feeling  of  Obligation  must  be  distinguished. 
We  may  revise  and  expand  our  conception  of  Right,  but  the  Feeling  does  not 
change  along  with  it.     Doubtless  the  judgments  'this  is  right 'and  'this  ought 
to  be  done,'  considered  merely  as  intellectual  facts,  mean  the  same  thing ;    but 
the  former,  strictly  speaking,  implies  nothing  beyond  reference  to  a  standard; 
while  the  latter  is  the  expression  of  the  Feeling  which  prompts  that  reference. 
I  think  we  may  say  that  Feeling  prompts  the  quest  for  a  standard  —  just  as  it 
prompts  and  initiates  every  kind  of  psychical  activity  —  but  is  not  itself  that 
standard. 
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whether  or  not  of  a  thing's  existence,  or  the  how  of  its  exist- 
ence, that  is,  in  judgments  depending  on  a  standard  of  Truth, 
-we  also  form  judgments  depending  on  a  standard  of  Value. 
Such  judgments  of  value  fall  into  two  classes,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  saying  that  one  class  relates  to  the  value  of 
things  as  determined  by  characteristic  relations  that  are  in  no 
sense  the  product  of  will.  These  are  the  aesthetic  judgments, 
depending  on  a  standard  of  Beauty.  The  other  class  relates 
to  events  that  are  much  more  within  our  own  control, — our  con- 
duct and  character  as  conscious  beings.  These  are  the  ethical 
judgments,  depending  on  a  standard  of  Right,  —  that  is,  on 
a  meaning  or  purpose  in  our  lives.  These  judgments  of  Value, 
in  both  kinds,  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  intellectual 
judgments  referred  to  above,  which  are  judgments  of  fact, 
while  the  others  are  upon  fact ;  but  we  must  look  more  closely 
still  at  their  difference  and  connection. 

It  is  by  means  of  these  factual  judgments  that  individual 
minds  attain  to  knowledge;  that  is,  each  recognizes  or  repro- 
duces ideally  (in  his  own  consciousness)  what  really  exists. 
The  ideal  goal  of  all  attempts  at  knowledge  is  to  attain  to  an 
understanding  or  comprehension  of  Reality  as  a  whole,  —  of 
all  kinds  of  existence  regarded  as  belonging  together  ;  whereas 
the  special  sciences  deal  only  with  particular  kinds  of  exist- 
ence, regarded  in  separation.  Thus,  Physics  deals  with  the 
laws  and  modes  of  matter  in  motion;  Biology  (and  Physiology), 
with  the  general  facts  and  special  functions  of  living  beings ; 
Psychology,  with  the  facts  and  functions  of  consciousness. 
Metaphysics  attempts  to  comprehend  the  different  kinds  of 
existence  together ;  it  has  not  to  '  deal  with  Reality  as  a 
whole '  in  the  sense  that  it  ignores  all  the  results  of  the  special 
sciences,1  but  in  the  sense  that  it  seeks  to  combine  these  results, 
removing  their  limitations  and  doing  justice  to  each. 

Now  this  idea  of  a  completely  unified  knowledge  is  itself  a 
standard  of  Value,  by  which  we  test  those  attempts  at  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  which  men  have  hitherto  attained.  It  is  an 

1  Most  expositions  of  « the  relation  of  Science  and  Philosophy '  in  effect 
amount  simply  to  this. 
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ideal  of  consistency,  in  this  sense  :  the  more  consistently  we 
are  able  to  coordinate  the  results  of  the  sciences  with  one 
another,  the  more  nearly  we  believe  ourselves  to  have  ap- 
proached to  a  knowledge  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  —  of  Real- 
ity, in  all  its  kinds,  considered  as  one  whole  ;  in  other  words, 
the  more  nearly  we  have  approached  to  a  completely  unified 
knowledge.  This  ideal  thus  constitutes  a  standard  of  Truth 
in  general,  in  distinction  from  the  more  or  less  particular  or 
limited  truths  (factual  judgments,  hypotheses,  and  theories) 
with  which  we  deal  in  science  and  common  life.  It  is  one 
aspect  of  Value,  which  may  be  called  the  logical,  and  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  aspects.1 

The  motive  which  prompts  us  to  seek  for  standards  of 
Value  in  these  three  aspects,  is  experienced  by  us  under  the 
form  of  Feeling.  Hence  the  standard,  when  we  find  it,  is  felt 
by  us  as  an  obligatory  ideal  :  in  Thought,  an  ideal  of  Truth  ; 
in  Conduct  and  Character,  of  Goodness  ;  in  (creative)  Art,  of 
Beauty.  The  feeling  for  Value  as  Truth,  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  all  attempts  at  science  and  philosophy,  authenticates 
itself:  its  authority  needs  no  defense.  To  ignore  it,  or  explain 
it  away,  would  be  to  lapse  into  universal  skepticism  ;  and  this 
—  as  we  might  with  Kant  appeal  to  history  to  show  —  is  not  a 
possible  permanent  attitude  of  the  human  mind.  Men  have 
rested  in  such  a  result  for  a  while,  but  never  for  long.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  human  race  will  ever  persist 
in  the  attempt  to  organize  into  one,  and  to  make  intelligible, 
all  branches  of  their  knowledge.  Now  in  this  attempt  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  significance  we  attach  to  the  feeling  for  Value 
in  its  ethical  and  aesthetic  aspects ;  and  here  the  vital  question 
is :  Why  may  we  not  attach  to  them  as  much  significance  and 
authority  as  must  be  attached  to  the  feeling  for  Value  as  Truth  ? 
Can  we  ignore  or  explain  away  the  feeling  for  Value  in  two  of 
its  aspects,  while  we  regard  the  third  (Value  as  Truth)  as 
supreme  ?  I  proceed  to  indicate  two  ways  in  one  or  other  of 

1  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  in  the  foregoing  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
'relation  of  ought  and  is,1  but  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  Ideal  of  Value 
as  Truth  is  in  all  respects  coordinate  with  that  of  Value  as  Goodness  and  as 
Beauty. 
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which  this  question  must  be  answered :  the  view  of  ontological 
Idealism,  and  that  opposite  view  which  may  be  called  Natural- 
ism or  Materialism. 

Naturalism  maintains  that  wholly  unconscious  and  un- 
spiritual  realities — e.g.,  the  'Unknowable/  'Unconscious  Will,' 
'Unconscious  Intellect,'  the  'Atom  and  Void,'  etc.,  - 
though  by  no  means  necessarily  the  undefinable  '  matter '  of 
ordinary  phraseology,  —  are  the  most  fundamental  realities  in 
the  Universe ;  our  ideals  of  Value  are  of  no  more  significance 
for  the  nature  of  the  Whole  —  are  no  less  the  product  of  blind 
struggles  with  circumstance  —  than  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
bipeds.  The  weakness  of  this  theory,  from  the  purely  rational 
point  of  view,  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  the  way 
in  which  the  Ideal  of  Value,  as  a  fact  of  conscious  experience, 
is  'explained.'  Nature,  —  in  the  lower  or  narrower  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  to  denote  all  that  happens  in  the  known 
world  except  the  conscious  activities  of  human  beings,  —  is 
hypostatized,  treated  as  a  Ding-an-sich  or  self-existent  thing, 
and  then  man's  conscious  life  is  explained  as  its  'product,' 
as  evolved  or  developed  'from'  it,  etc.,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent phraseology.  But  what  is  not  explained  is  the  fact  that 
the  mind  of  man  has  persisted,  and  seemingly  always  will  per- 
sist, in  the  attempt  to  think  consistently  about  Reality  and  to 
make  it  rational  and  intelligible.  Materialism  itself,  like 
every  science  and  every  philosophy,  does  homage  to  this 
tendency,  and  practically  acknowledges  its  Ideal  as  supreme  ; 
and  the  problem,  What  is  its  significance?  Whence  comes 
it  ?  presses  for  solution.  It  is  curious  that  neither  evolution- 
ists nor  associationists  have  endeavored  to  '  explain '  how  it  is 
that  Traz/re?  avOpwTroi  TOV  elbevai  opeyovrcu  (f>vaei,  —  how  it  is 
that  inevitably,  'by  nature,'  all  men  endeavor  to  understand 
and  comprehend  things  for  the  sake  of  understanding  them. 
It  would  seem  that  a  really  consistent  Naturalism  must  be 
tantamount  to  Skepticism. 

It  is  most  reasonable  to  regard  the  three  aspects  of  the  Ideal 
of  Value  as  coordinate,  so  that  whatever  significance  is  attached 
to  one  of  them  may  be  claimed  for  the  others  also. 
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§  4.  An  equal  significance  for  the  three  aspects  is  claimed 
by  the  hypothesis  to  which-  I  have  referred  as  Idealism.  I 
regard  the  group  of  writers  referred  to  above  as  not  justified  in 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  sole  right  to  distinguish  their 
ontological  theory  or  method  by  this  title.  It  would  be  less 
misleading  to  call  that  method  '  Intellectualism,'  since  it  pro- 
ceeds by  laying  what  is  surely  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  the 
intellectual  side  of  our  mental  life  ;  it  refuses  to  regard  the 
Ideals  of  Goodness  and  Beauty  as  having  any  worth  unless  they 
can  be  shown  to  be  '  rational,'  as  the  phrase  is  :  i.e.,  unless 
they  can  be  expressed  in  purely  intellectual  terms,  —  reduced 
to  cases  of  the  cognitive  process  or  states  of  *  thought.'1  This 
is  to  subordinate  all  else  to  certain  quite  imaginary  demands  of 
the  intellectual  Ideal.  In  reality  Truth  is  more  modest.  I  pro- 
ceed to  set  forth  the  complete  Idealistic  view,  and  conclude  by 
indicating  a  fundamental  difficulty  in  it ;  a  difficulty,  however, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  fatal. 

(a)  I  begin  with  the  most  general  possible  statement  of  the 
position.  According  to  Idealism,  the  facts  are  explained  if 
there  exists  a  Universal  Being,  —  'universal,'  because  in  vitally 
necessary  relation  to  each  subjective  human  consciousness  and 
to  the  objective  system  of  things, — who  is  the  fullest  realization 
of  all  to  which  these  strivings  and  aspirations  of  ours  may  be 
dimly  discerned  to  tend.  Idealism  finds  in  the  conscious  and 
self-conscious  life  with  its  ideal  ends, — the  True,  the  Beautiful, 
the  Good, — a  key  to  the  nature  of  the  whole,  the  Absolute. 
It  holds  that  "  we  must  be  in  earnest  with  the  unity  of  the 
world,  but  must  not  forget  that,  regarded  as  a  system  of  forces, 
the  world  possesses  no  such  unity.  It  acquires  it  only  when 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  End  of  absolute  value  or  worth, 
which  is  realized  or  attained  in  it ;  and  such  an  End-in-itself 
we  find  only  in  the  self-conscious  life  of  man,  —  in  the  world 
of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness,  which  he  builds  up  for  him- 
self and  of  which  he  constitutes  himself  a  citizen." 

1  On  the  Intellectualism  of  Hegel  and  his  modern  followers,  see  Part  i  of  an 
article  by  Professor  A.  Seth  in  Mind,  No.  9,  entitled  "  Hegelianism  and  its 
Critics,"  with  the  references  there  given. 
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Thus,  in  the  first  place,  Idealism  recognizes  that  the  deepest 
reality  in  the  universe  is  a  Conscious  Activity  not  different  in 
kind  from  our  own  consciousness,  in  which  it  manifests  itself 
most  fully.  The  problem  of  Ontology  then  becomes,  to  show 
how  it  is  concealed  and  revealed  in  varying  degrees  in  the 
various  forms  of  natural  activity  known  to  the  sciences. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  preliminary  statement. 

(b)  The  most  fruitful  form  of  this  view  is,  I  think,  that  which 
finds  in  Feeling  the  most  fundamental  medium  of  connection 
and  communication  between  the  individual  and  the  universal 
consciousness,  and  which  therefore  regards  the  Absolute  not 
merely  as  an  *  Intelligent  Will'  or  thinking  activity,  but  as 
containing  within  it  a  principle  of  Feeling.  One  aspect  of 
its  very  essence  thus  wells  up  in  us  and  is  experienced  by 
us  in  the  form  of  our  Ideals  of  Value,  —  the  "  Primary  Sen- 
timents," as  Dr.  Martineau  calls  them,  of  Wonder,  Admiration, 
Reverence,  —  the  impulses  to  seek  for  and  realize  Truth, 
Goodness,  Love.  Much  of  the  mystery  and  contradiction  that 
Hegel  seemed  to  find  in  "Thought"  becomes,  I  think,  per- 
fectly intelligible  when  applied  to  Feeling.  I  can  see  nothing 
contradictory  in  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  universal  principle 
of  Feeling  in  and  through  a  'finite  centre'  of  Feeling  (the 
individual  consciousness),  which  is  thus  aufgehoben  without 
losing  its  individuality. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  rests  on  the  supposition  that 
Feeling  is  not  merely  an  *  aspect,'  *  attribute,'  'tone,'  etc., 
of  presentations,  sensations,  or  whatever  the  cognitive  elements 
may  be  called.  Feeling  I  regard  as  an  ontological  fact,  its 
momentary  stirring  and  transient  ebullitions  being  manifesta- 
tions of  a  subjective  store.  I  have  assumed  throughout  that 
purposive  action  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  feeling- 
prompted  action,  where  the  end  or  purpose  is  the  presentation 
or  system  of  ideas  that  calls  forth  and  conditions  the  feeling. 
It  is  true  that  it  behooves  us  to  be  cautious  in  dealing  with  this 
question  of  the  'place  of  feeling  in  mental  life.'  Dr.  J.  Ward 
has  most  justly  remarked  that  "  there  is,  perhaps,  no  question 
that  runs  us  further  into  the  dim  recesses  of  metaphysics 
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than  this  one  of  the  connection  of  feeling  and  movement." 
Still,  before  a  theory  can  be  true  or  false,  it  must  be  sufficiently 
clear,  distinct,  and  consistent  to  be  intelligible ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  other  account  of  the  active  side  of  our 
consciousness  —  any  other  than  that  which  regards  activity  as 
always  first  prompted  by  feeling,  and  sustained  in  response  to 
movements  of  feeling  —  is  intelligible.  The  whole  trend  of 
modern  Psychology  is  distinctly  towards  such  a  conclusion ;  and 
if  it  is  true  'for  Psychology,'  it  is  true  for  the  reality  of  Life. 

(c)  The  primary  sentiments  thus  constitute  a  threefold  striv- 
ing or  e/oo)?  in  our  nature :  a  striving  after  what,  from  the 
individual  view-point,  is  not  yet  realized  but  may  be  so,  —  after 
what  is  potentially  ours.  From  the  universal  view-point,  these 
Feelings,  as  they  tend  to  become  supreme,  constitute  a  self- 
surrender,  as  it  were,  to  that  which  is  eternally  real,  —  to  that 
of  which  it  may  be  said,  as  of  Aristotle's  unmoved  Mover, 
Kivel  o>9  epcopevov.  The  apparent  inconsistency  between  the 
two  statements  will  be  further  discussed  immediately. 

Idealism  is  here  in  conflict  with  a  dominant  tendency  of  the 
present  time,  which  is,  to  dwell  on  such  ideals  almost  to  the 
verge  of  sentimentality,  and  yet  deny  to  them  any  ontological 
significance.  Nevertheless,  "amid  all  the  sickly  talk  about 
'  ideals '  which  has  become  the  commonplace  of  our  age,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  so  long  as  they  are  a  mere  self-painting 
of  the  yearning  spirit,  and  not  its  personal  surrender  to  imme- 
diate communion  with  Infinite  Perfection,  they  have  no  more 
solidity  or  steadiness  than  the  floating  air-bubbles  glittering  in 
the  sunshine  and  broken  by  the  passing  wind.  You  do  not  so 
much  as  touch  the  threshold  of  religion  [Idealism]  so  long  as 
you  are  detained  by  the  phantoms  of  your  thought ;  the  very 
gate  of  entrance  to  it,  the  moment  of  new  birth,  is  the  dis- 
covery that  your  gleaming  ideal  is  the  everlasting  Real ;  no 
transient  brush  of  a  fancied  angel's  wing,  but  the  abiding 
presence  and  persuasion  of  the  Soul  of  souls."  (James 
Martineau.) 

Thus  the  essence  of  the  Idealist  view  is,  that  what  for  us,  as 
individuals,  is  not  yet  realized  but  may  be  so,  is  for  the  Abso- 
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lute  eternally  real ;  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Absolute  is 
eternally  realized  the  goal  to  which  our  felt  Ideals  would  direct 
us.  Now,  herein  is  necessarily  involved  nothing  less  than  this: 
A  process  in  time  cannot  be  the  ultimate  and  most  fundamental 
fact  in  the  universe.  In  so  far  as  the  Absolute  is  such  a 
process,  or  has  a  history,  its  essential  nature  is  not  manifest. 
This,  again,  is  only  to  say  in  other  words  that  every  consistent 
Idealism  must  regard  the  world  as  fundamentally  rational, 
righteous,  and  perfect. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  essential  firmly  to  keep  hold 
on  the  reality  of  the  time-processes  of  growth  and  change  in 
individual  lives,  for  which  the  Ideal  may  be  more  or  less  fully 
realized.  For  "  in  all  real  growth  it  is  implied  that  though  the 
less  perfect  is  destined  to  give  place  to  the  more  perfect,  the 
less  perfect  exists  in  its  own  time  and  place  no  less  than  the 
more  perfect  to  which  it  leads  up."  Hence  come  the  irration- 
ality and  unrighteousness  which  enter  into  actual  life.  To 
deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  very  motive  for  which  Idealism 
exists,  —  the  very  one  which  gives  it  all  its  significance ;  for 
the  experience  of  the  threefold  epw?  or  longing,  as  felt  in  in- 
dividual centers  of  life,  is  the  main  motive  to  the  construction 
of  an  idealistic  theory  of  things.  Hence  these  finite  centers 
of  life  must  have  a  reality  of  their  own,  and  not  be  mere  acci- 
dents or  incidents  of  a  universal  Life.  It  is  not  enough  to 
hold,  with  Parmenides  and  Spinoza,  that  - 

"  The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass  ; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly  ; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments." 

Such  a  view  may  be  found  satisfactory  if  everything  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  (supposed)  demands  of  the  purely  intellectual 
ideal;  but  history  shows  that  an  intellectualism  of  this  kind 
inevitably  ends  by  passing  over  into  Naturalism.  The  system 
of  Spinoza  is  already  there  ;  the  systems  of  Aristotle  and  of 
Hegel  reached  the  same  result  in  the  hands  of  certain  of  their 
followers. 
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Another  consideration  confirms  our  conclusion.  If  a  process 
in  time  is  the  most  fundamental  fact  in  the  universe,  the  very 
idea  of  a  Final  Cause  or  world-aim  would  have  to  be  rejected 
as  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  To  speak  of  a  Final  Cause 
implies  that  the  ultimate  and  most  reasonable  explanation  of 
existence  must  be  sought,  not  in  a  '  First  Cause '  or  state  out 
of  which  things  emerge,  but  in  a  goal  towards  which  they  move, 
—  a  reXo?  or  End  regarded  as  the  explanatory  cause  of  the 
whole  development.  Hence,  on  the  one  side,  unless  the  move- 
ment —  the  process  of  change  —  is  real,  there  is  nothing  to 
explain,  and  it  would  be  meaningless  to  speak  of  a  Final  Cause; 
on  the  other  side,  unless  the  re'Xo?  in  all  its  fullness  is  an 
abiding  reality  through  the  process,  it  is  no  explanation  ;  it 
would  have  to  be  thought  of  as  another  process  added  on  to 
the  former. 

(d)  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  come  upon  the  problem,  In 
what  sense  is  Time  a  reality  ?  It  must  be  observed  that  by 
Time  is  not  meant  abstract  or  '  empty '  Time,  —  Time  un- 
filled by  any  kind  of  events,  —  Time  without  any  kind  of  con- 
tent. This  is  an  abstraction  which  it  is  perfectly  useless  to 
talk  about,  even  if  it  were  intelligible,  which  is  doubtful. 
Time  is  only  experienced  by  us  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of 
changing  events,  and  for  our  experience  it  can  mean  nothing 
else  ;  I  therefore  regard  it  as  accepted  that  the  conception  of 
Time  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Change  or  Becoming 
(these  terms  being  used  as  synonymous),  —  that  Time  as  con- 
ceived is  simply  the  general  schema  or  form  of  Change.1 

1  We  can  distinguish  degrees  of  definiteness  or  generality  in  the  conception  of 
Change.  Thus,  Change  may  mean  :  — 

(a)  Qualities  (of  any  kind)  following  one  another  in  succession  (of  any  kind). 
This  we  may  call  '  Change-in-general.' 

(b)  Qualities  in  succession,  viewed  as  'continuous,'  i.e.,  as  belonging  together, 
in  some  kind  of  unity. 

(c)  Qualities  in  succession,  viewed  as  held  together  in  a  unity  of  such  a  kind 
that  they  can  change  only  within  a  closed  series  of  forms  ;  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  a  determinate  law.     This  is  '  determinate  change,'  —  the  Change  or  Be- 
coming of  an  individual  thing. 

When  we  attempt  to  make  the  conception  of  Time  clear  and  distinct,  it  coin- 
cides either  with  (a)  or  with  (<5). 
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The  conclusion  to  which  Idealism  points  is  in  brief  this  : 
Time  or  Change  is  neither  an  absolute  reality  nor  an  absolute 
unreality  ;  notwithstanding  that  each  of  these  views  has  been 
maintained  in  an  extreme  form  by  thinkers  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  They 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  alternatives,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  must  be  true  ;  nor  can  we  form  an  absolute  antithesis 
between  temporal  and  super-temporal  existence.  There  must 
be  some  via  media  between  them,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  Reality  as  a  multiplicity  of  individual,  finite, 
growing  lives,  immanent  in  a  universal  and  eternally  complete 
Life. 

To  resume :  Ethics,  in  the  proper  sense,  as  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  Ideal  of  human  life,  is  a  part  of  Ontology.  It  has  a 
twofold  problem,  corresponding  to  the  two  meanings  of  the 
ambiguous  assertion  that  it  '  has  to  show  what  the  supreme 
End  of  human  existence  is*  When  we  ask,  What  is  the 
End  ?  we  may  be  asking  either  :  (i)  How  are  we  to  define  the 
End  ?  or  (2)  What  do  we  mean  by  saying  that  this  is  the  End  ? 
And  in  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  sense  in  which  we  can  say 
there  is  an  End,  —  i.e.,  of  the  sense  in  which  reality  can  be 
predicated  of  it,  —  we  are  compelled  to  raise  the  deepest  prob- 
lems of  Ontology.  It  is  not  enough  for  Ethics  to  try  to  define 
the  End,  without  showing  us  the  exact  sense  in  which  we  can 
affirm  its  reality.  The  Ethics  of  Conduct,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  a  coherent  science,  but  a  body  of  doctrines  bearing  on 
practice  ;  it  assumes  the  End,  and  looks  to  Sociology  and 
Psychology,  —  i.e.,  to  the  facts  of  social  morality  (actual  and 
historical)  and  the  facts  of  the  individual  life,  —  for  guidance 
in  realizing  the  End. 

Note.  —  It  is  idle  to  maintain  that  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  we  have  anything  more  than  dark  hints  towards 
a  solution  of  the  problem  referred  to  above,  —  the  reality  of 
Time.  Evidently  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  question, 
How  is  it  that  an  individual  can  be  immanent  in,  and  share  in, 
a  Universal  Life,  and  yet  have  a  distinct  Selfhood  of  his  own  ? 
If  we  could  explain  this,  we  should  be  explaining  '  the  relation 
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of  Ought  and  Is,'  since  what  ought  to  be  made  real  by  and  for 
the  individual  life  is  real  for  the  Universal  Life.  It  is,  again, 
only  to  ask  in  other  words  for  a  complete  interpretation  of 
Evolution  ;  for  Evolution  is  a  process  in  Time. 

The  Idealist  view  of  Evolution  has  already  been  implied.  It 
was  first  distinctly  formulated  by  Aristotle.  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  Tyndall's  words  (from  the  famous  address  to  the 
British  Association) :  if  we  are  to  understand  what  Evolution 
really  is,  " we  must  radically  revise  our  notions  of  matter"  and 
discern  in  it  "  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  of  life." 
If  matter  has  '  evolved '  or  given  birth  to  life,  consciousness, 
rationality,  freedom,  morality,  we  may  not  think  that  these  are 
anything  less  than  they  seem,  but  that  *  matter '  is  something 
far  more  than  it  seems.  By  this  is  meant  that  if  dead  matter 
(or  what  appears  to  be  such)  passes  '  naturally '  into  organic 
life,  it  is  because  the  former  already  implicitly  contains  the 
capacity  for  organizing  itself ;  if  organic  life  passes  into  fully 
conscious  life,  it  is  because  organic  life  (together  with  the  in- 
organic out  of  which.it  emerged)  implicitly  contains  the  prin- 
ciple through  which  consciousness  arises  ;  and  so  on.  In 
brief  :  whatever  has  been  evolved  must  originally  have  been 
involved. 

If  this  is  true,  then  we  are  able  to  regard  the  process  of 
Evolution  as  a  gradual  emergence,  a  gradual  bringing  to  light, 
of  what  the  '  matter  and  energy '  of  Nature  really  are ;  and 
we  explain  what  Nature  is  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what 
Evolution  is)  by  looking,  not  to  its  beginning,  but  to  its  End. 
In  this  way  we  are  able  to  regard  physical  or  non-human 
Nature  as  the  manifestation  of  a  deeper  cosmic  process,  which 
has  a  vital  relation  to  human  ideal  aims  of  Truth,  Goodness, 
Beauty.  But,  as  before,  it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  not 
to  attain  to  a  full  explanation,  but  only  to  begin  to  see  the 
possibility  of  one.  SYDNEY  R  MELLONE 
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AFFECTIVE   MEMORY. 

IN  the  preceding  volume  of  this  REVIEW,  pp.  429  ff.,  I  main- 
tained the  thesis  that  the  affection  as  such,  pleasure-pain 
qua  elemental  process,  could  never  be  the  object  of  attention. 
Professor  Ribot,  in  the  Revue  philosophique  for  October,  1 894, 
asserts  that  there  is  verifiable,  in  certain  individuals  at  least,  a 
truly  affective  memory.1  I  had  touched,  in  passing,  upon 
this  question  in  the  paper  referred  to:2  and  it  is  clear  that  a 
proof  of  real  affective  memory  (at  least  in  one  sense  of  the 
phrase)  would  very  seriously  invalidate  the  position  taken  up 
there  with  regard  to  attention.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore, 
to  examine  the  evidence  adduced  by  Professor  Ribot. 

By  '  affective  memory '  we  can,  of  course,  mean  two  different 
things.  We  may  mean  the  power  of  voluntarily  recalling  a 
past  affection.  In  this  sense,  memory  implies  the  working  of 
attention.  In  order  to  voluntarily  recall  an  experience,  we 
focus  the  attention  upon  all  its  constituent  processes,  until  the 
experience  itself  is  reproduced,  in  apparent  completeness,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  association  or  apperceptive  combina- 
tion. But  we  may  also  mean  to  express  by  the  term  '  mem- 
ory '  the  fact  that  affection  is  revivable  :  that  a  past  pleasure- 
pain  may  appear  in  consciousness  in  virtue  of  its  revivability, 
just  as  a  past  perception  may  appear  in  idea,  as  representation. 
Here  the  active  attention  need  not  be  involved  ;  the  affection 
may  be  supposed  to  arise  'of  itself,'  the  consequence  of  the 
automatic  working  of  the  laws  of  mental  association. 

Before  examining  either  of  these  possibilities,  I  propose  to 
evaluate  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Professor  Ribot. 

He  begins  by  stating  that  while  a  great  deal  of  labor  has 
been  expended  upon  the  questions  of  the  reviviscence  of  visual, 
auditory,  tactual-motor,  and  verbal  images,  very  little  indeed 
has  been  done  for  olfaction,  gustation,  the  organic  sensations, 

1  Recherches  sur  la  memoire  affective^  XIX,  pp.  376  ff.  2  P.  432. 
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pleasures,  pains,  and  emotions  in  general.  "  La  question  de 
la  memoire  affective  reste  a  peu  pres  intacte."  The  only 
authors  to  mention  are  Spencer,  Bain,  James,  Fouillee,  and 
H  off  ding. 

No  citation  is  made  from  the  works  of  these  psychologists. 
If  we  turn  up  the  references,  we  find  the  following  statements. 
Spencer,1  in  the  chapter  on  the  Revivability  of  Feeling,  says  : 
"  representation  of  [anger  or  joy]  can  be  achieved  only  by 
imagining,  and  dwelling  upon,  some  circumstances  calculated  to 
produce  it/'2  Bain,  in  the  Emotions  and  the  Will,  writes:3 
"feelings  as  such  —  pleasures,  pains,  and  neutral  excitement  — 
are  always  incorporated  with  intellectual  states,  and,  by  that 
means,  are  differentiated,  held,  sustained,  and  revived."4 
"  These  associates  are  the  all-in-all,  the  vital  part  of  the  opera- 
tion [of  revival]."5  Hoffding  remarks6:  "die  Verbindung  der 
Vorstellungen  scheint  .  .  .  der  Kanal  zu  sein,  durch  welchen 
die  Gefiihle  sich  miteinander  vermischen." 7  And:  "die 
Gefiihle  werden  vermittelst  der  Vorstellungen  erinnert,  an 
welche  sie  urspriinglich  gekniipft  waren,  und  mit  welchen  im 
Verein  sie  einen  gewissen  Bewusstseinszustand  ausmachten."  8 
Littre's  case  (referred  to  by  M.  Ribot,  p.  386)  is  given  in  a  foot- 
note. James  states  that  the  revivability  in  memory  of  the 
emotions,  "like  that  of  all  the  feelings  of  the  lower  senses,"  is 
very  small.9  On  the  other  hand,  a  real  emotion  can  easily  be 
prompted  by  an  ideal  object.  He  cites  the  case  of  one  of 
Charcot's  patients,  the  remembrance  of  whose  mother's  death 
left  him  quite  cold :  "  largely,  as  he  himself  suggested,  because 
he  could  form  no  definite  image  of  the  event,  and  of  the  effect 
of  the  loss  on  the  rest  of  the  family  at  home."  10  Fouillee' s 
view  is  one  of  those  quoted  below,  under  II,  (i)  (a).  It  need 
not  be  dealt  with  here.11 

1  Principles  of  Psychology,  3d  ed.,  §§  69,  96. 

2  I,  p.  231.  3  3d  ed.,  chap.  V,  Ideal  Emotion. 
4  P.  91.  5  P.  99  ;  cf.  pp.  102  ff. 

6  Psychologic  in  Umrissen,  3d  ed.  7  VI,  B.  3,  p.  303. 

8  VI,  B.  4,  p.  304.     For  Hoffding's  definition  of  Gefuhl,  see  p.  no. 

9  Lehmann  gives  a  reason  for  the  fact  quoted  :  Hauptgesetze,  p.  261. 

10  Principles  of  Psychology,  II,  pp.  58  ff.,  474,  475. 

11  Psychologic  des  idees-forccs,  I,  p.  200,  201. 
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All  this  evidence,  then,  —  Fouillee's  excepted,  —  is  negative. 
There  is  no  championing  of  an  affective  memory  proper :  there 
is  special  insistence  on  the  admixture  of  ideational  (sensa- 
tional) elements  in  the  concrete  feeling  or  emotion  which  is 
revived. 

So  much  for  the  literary  references.  M.  Ribot  distinguishes 
between  reviviscence  provoqute  and  spontanee.  It  is  provoked, 
when  an  actual  occurrence  suggests  past  similar  occurrences. 
But  the  real  question  is  :  can  affective  processes  "renaitre 
dans  la  conscience  spontantment  ou  a  volonte,  indtpendamment 
de  tout  evenement  actuel  qui  les provoque  [author's  italics]  ?  " 

We  can  omit  here  all  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  sensation 
(taste,  smell,  organic),  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion 
of  the  affective  processes  proper. 

I.  We  know  (i)  that  the  concrete  pleasurable  and  painful  feel- 
ings can   be  revived.     We  remember  a  blinding   light,    a   strident 
sound,  etc.     So  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  imagination :  the 
schoolboy  enjoys  his  holidays  by  anticipation.     (2)  Hypnotic  sug- 
gestion readily  induces  pleasant   and   unpleasant   states   of   mind. 
(3)  There   are   cases   of   '  affective   hallucination.'     A   student   is 
struck  a  blow  upon  the  finger,  in  jest,  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  : 
'  il  en  ressentit  une  douleur  si  vive    qu'il  croyait    que  Tinstrument 
avait  penetre  jusqu'a  Pos.'      (4)  What  is  applicable  in  the  above 
instances  of  pleasures  and  pains  applies  also  to  the  emotions  and 
passions. 

No  more  need  be  said  under  this  head  than  is  said  by  M. 
Ribot  himself  :  "  les  faits  re*unis  me  paraissent  tout  a  fait 
msuffisants  pour  repondre  a  la  question  posee  ci-dessus." 

II.  Experiments    were    necessary.      Answers  to  questions   were 
accordingly  collected  from  some  60  persons,  adults  of  both  sexes  and 
of  different  degrees  of  culture.     The  following  results  were  obtained : 

(i)  Pleasures  and  Pains.  To  the  question  :  '  Pouvez-vous  ressus- 
citer  en  vous  le  souvenir  d'une  douleur  physique  ou  d'un  chagrin  ; 
d'un  plaisir  ou  d'une  joie  ? '  the  answer  given  was  almost  invariably 
in  the  affirmative.  But  the  answer  in  this  form  tells  us  nothing  : 
we  must  be  more  precise,  (a)  Painful  states.  Toothache  was  one 
of  the  commonest.  "  Je  note  dans  presque  toutes  [les  reponses]  la 
predominance  des  e'le'ments  moteurs :  elancements,  battements,  con- 
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tortion  des  machoires."  Sometimes  the  element  doukureux  is  recalled 
but  faintly,  or  not  at  all ;  sometimes  clearly,  —  "  on  se  rappelle  assez 
bien  des  coupures,  brulures,  etc"  This  diversity  of  reply  holds 
of  traumatic  pains,  neuralgia,  pains  of  labor,  etc.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  revival  "  du  chagrin  ou  de  la  douleur  morale,  elimi- 
nation faite  des  conditions  ou  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  elle  s'est 
produite,"  was  vague.  One  such  revival  manifested  itself  in  "  une 
inertie  generate  et  un  etat  febrile."  Another  individual,  when  recall- 
ing his  soldier's  life,  "voit  tout  avec  un  ton  gris." 

We  may  note  here  the  universal  intermixture  of  ideational 
(sensational)  elements  in  the  revived  affective  state.  In  no 
single  instance  quoted  by  the  writer  is  their  absence  shown. 
As  for  the  mental  pain,  —  plainly,  even  if  the  elimination  of 
conditions  and  circumstances  is  made  (as  it  is  not,  in  the 
second  case),  the  ideational  (sensational)  character  is  evinced  : 
cf.  the  phrases  'general  inertia/  ' feverish  condition.' 

(fr)  Pleasant  states.  "Je  note  une  predominance  tres  nette  des 
elements  moteurs."  The  pleasures  are  most  often  those  of  swimming, 
riding,  etc.  The  revival  consists  in,  or  is  evidenced  by,  a  general 
condition  of  excitement,  an  expansion  of  the  chest,  a  tendency  to 
gesticulation,  etc. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  wherever  there  purports  to  be  affec- 
tive revival  there  is  ideational  revival. 

(2)  Emotions.  Here  we  find  three  types  of  revival,  (a)  Intel- 
lectual memory:  the  recall  of  the  circumstances  and  accessories  of 
the  emotion.  In  one  case  "  la  seule  reminiscence  affective  est  un 
leger  frisson  dans  le  dos  et  les  jambes"  [italics  mine],  (fr)  True 
affective  memory.  Persons  endowed  with  this  kind  of  memory  recall 
not  the  conditions  of  the  emotion,  but  "Petat  emotionnel  lui-meme." 
Remembering  anger,  they  begin  to  be  angry ;  recalling  sorrow, 
they  become  sorrowful.  "La  reviviscence  d'une  emotion,  c'est 
P  emotion  qui  commence."  (c)  Objectifying  memory.  "  L'etat  affectif 
ne  se  represents  que  sous  la  forme  de  son  expression  corporelle." 
Imaging  anger,  one  sees  an  angry  man. 

The  first  and  third  types  are  plainly  ideational.  But  in  the 
second  type,  even,  it  is  not  the  purely  affective  constituents 
of  the  emotion  which  are  said  to  be  revived:  but  the  total 
emotion.  And  the  total  emotion,  of  course,  contains  ideational 
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elements,  either  in  large  numbers,  or,  if  in  small  numbers, 
of  an  especially  intensive  and  insistent  character.  So  that 
nothing  is  proved,  as  yet,  for  affective  revival.  —  The  rubric 
is  identical  with  James'  *  prompting  of  a  real  emotion  by  an 
ideal  object.' 

III.  Images  may  be  classified  in  three  ways,  (i)  Those  of  easy 
and  direct  revival  (visual,  auditory,  and  —  with  reservations  —  tac- 
tual-motor). (2)  Those  of  relatively  easy  and  indirect  revival  (pleas- 
ures, pains,  emotions).  Indirect,  because  "  Petat  affectif  n'est  evoque 
que  par  Pintermediaire  des  etats  intellectuels  auxquels  il  est  associe." 
(3)  Those  of  direct  or  indirect  and  difficult  revival  (smells,  tastes, 
organic  sensations).  The  reasons  for  these  differences  are  two : 
(i)  The  revivability  of  a  representation  stands  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  simplicity.  Pleasures,  pains,  and  emotions  "font  partie  d'un 
aggregat  et  sont  entraine's  dans  son  mouvement  de  resurrection." 
(ii)  It  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  motor  elements  included  in 
it.  (This  is  only  true  with  reservations.)  "  Les  plaisirs,  douleurs, 
emotions,  agreables  ou  penibles,  renferment  tous  des  dements 
moteurs." 

It  looks,  at  first  sight,  as  though  under  (2)  and  (i)  Professor 
Ribot  gave  away  his  case.  For,  as  I  try  to  show  later,  if  the 
'revived'  affection  attaches  to  reproduced  intellectual  states, 
there  is  no  proof  of  revival  at  all.  But  the  writer  appears  to 
hold  that,  while  affective  revival  always  implies  a  previous 
intellectual  revival,  yet  the  moment  of  affective  revival  is  sep- 
arate and  distinct.  "  Un  caractere  propre  a  la  reviviscence 
affective,  c'est  la  lenteur  avec  laquelle  elle  se  produit.  .  .  .  C'est 
parce  qu'elle  parcourt  deux  moments.  Le  premier  [est  intel- 
lectuel].  ...  Le  deuxieme  moment  (affectif)  ajoute  des  e"tats 
naissants  d'excitation,  d'exaltation  ou  d'abattement  et  de  dimi- 
nution de  vie."  Intellectual  reproduction,  that  is,  is  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  act  of  affective  revival :  but  the  two 
are  distinct  processes.  So  at  least  I  understand  the  somewhat 
conflicting  passages. 

-  IV.  Is  there,  then,  a  real  affective  memory  ?  There  are  two  types 
of  persons  :  those  with  the  false  or  abstract  affective  memory,  and 
those  with  the  true  or  concrete,  (i)  The  first  memory  recalls  the 
circumstances  of  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
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accompanied  by  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  :  that  is  all.  "  Le 
souvenir  affectif  .  .  .  n'est  qu'  .  .  .  un  etat  intellectualise  qui  se 
surajoute  aux  elements  purement  intellectuels  de  la  representation, 
et  rien  de  plus."  (2)  The  second  recalls  actually  a  previous  affect- 
ive state,  with  all  its  characters.  "  Le  souvenir  consiste  .  .  .  dans 
la  reviviscence  de  1'e'tat  affectif  lui-meme,  comme  tel,  c'est-a-dire 
ressenti."  The  real  emotion  caused  by  an  ideal  object,  and  the 
ideal  emotion  (James)  are  only  two  degrees  of  the  same  thing  ;  the 
former  complete,  the  latter  incomplete.  "  Une  emotion  sans  sa 
resonance  dans  tout  le  corps  n'est  plus  qu'un  etat  intellectuel. 
Demander  qu'on  se  represente  reellement  un  etat  affectif  sans  que  ses 
conditions  organiques  renaissent  aussi,  c'est  demander  Pimpossible  ; 
c'est  poser  le  probleme  en  termes  contradictoires."  There  are  all 
degrees  of  affective  memory ;  from  the  simple  representation  of  the 
word  to  the  representation  "  vive,  pleine  et  entiere,  sentie  "  of  the 
affective  state.  However  complete  it  may  be,  the  representation  is 
probably  never  in  absolute  conformity  with  the  original.  Affective 
amnesia  is  common  ;  one  form,  a  mild  form  of  it,  is  the  abstract 
affective  memory  spoken  of  above.  The  drunkard  returns  to  his 
drinking  when  the  affective  memory  of  the  crapula  is  over.  Lack 
of  sympathy  is  often  due  to  affective  amnesia. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  upon  the  point  that  for  M.  Ribot 
a  really  remembered  affective  state  is  a  present  affective  state 
of  the  same  quality,  but  (at  first,  at  least)  of  less  intensity. 
It  would  appear  that  the  emotion  arises  in  memory  only  when 
its  organic  conditions  are  (not  only  recalled  but)  actually  repro- 
duced. I  shall  return  to  this  point  later. 

V.  Results,  (i)  There  is  an  affective  type  parallel  with  the 
visual,  etc.  "  II  consiste  dans  la  reviviscence  aisde,  complete  et  pre- 
ponderante  des  representations  affectives."  (2)  Within  the  general 
type  are  contained  partial  types ;  the  joyous,  the  sad,  the  erotic,  etc. 
(3)  Revival  is  far  more  dependent  upon  cerebral  and  internal  con- 
ditions than  the  original  impression  is.  "Ressentir  vivement  les 
emotions  et  les  raviver  vivement  sont  deux  operations  differentes." 

These  are  M.  Ribot's  evidence  and  conclusion.  I  proceed 
to  examine  the  latter  in  the  light  of  the  former,  more  syste- 
matically than  has  been  done  in  the  notes  appended  to  the 
summaries  of  his  sections. 
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(i)  Voluntary  recall  of  affection.  There  is  no  single  in- 
stance, no  hint,  in  M.  Ribot's  paper  of  the  voluntary  recall  of 
a  pleasure-pain  as  such  without  the  intermediation  of  ideational 
(sensational)  terms.  In  my  previous  paper  I  endeavored  to 
prove,  by  appeal  to  introspection,  that  such  recall  was  impos- 
sible. "  C'est  une  tendance  incurable  chez  beaucoup  d'hommes," 
writes  M.  Ribot,  "  de  vouloir  que  tout  le  monde  soit  fait  comme 
eux  et  de  ne  pas  admettre  ce  qui  s'en  e" carte."  This  is  quite 
true.  To  verify  my  results  I  have  appealed  to  the  introspec- 
tion of  students  of  my  advanced  class  in  Psychology  for  two 
years,  avoiding  suggestion  of  a  desired  answer.  I  have  never 
found  any  one  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  attention  to  a 
pleasure-pain.  And,  as  stated  above,  voluntary  recall  means 
attention  to  the  recalled. 

When  an  emotion  is  completely  recalled,  M.  Ribot  says,  an 
emotion  similar  in  quality  to  the  original  is  excited.  The 
recall  consists  in  this  actual  excitation.  How  does  M.  Ribot, 
or  any  of  his  correspondents,  know  that  there  is  recall  here  ? 
Say  that  I  had  a  toothache  a  month  ago.  I  recall  the  circum- 
stances, —  the  sleeplessness,  the  ineffectual  remedies,  the  work 
done  under  the  distraction  of  the  pain,  —  so  vividly  and  com- 
pletely ;  I  direct  my  attention  so  concentratedly  upon  the  at 
present  inoffensive  tooth ;  that  it  actually  begins  to  ache 
(Fouillee's  case).  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  new  toothache 
is  the  <  remembrance,'  the  '  image '  of  the  old  ?  The  conditions 
of  a  toothache  are  given  once  more  by  auto-suggestion  ;  a 
toothache  arises.  But  the  toothache  —  ? 

In  fact :  since  there  is  but  one  quality  of  pleasantness,  and 
one  quality  of  unpleasantness,  recognition  of  the  affective  ele- 
ment as  such  in  a  concrete  pleasure,  pain,  or  emotion  is  impos- 
sible, even  if  its  reproduction  were  possible.  The  only  criterion 
of  its  sameness  is  the  sameness  of  the  ideational  substrate.1 

1  Lehmann,  whose  work  Die  Hauptgesetze  des  tnenschlichen  Gefuhlslebens  is  not 
•  mentioned  by  Professor  Ribot,  devotes  five  pages  (261-265 ;  cf.  pp.  20-22)  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Reproduktion  der  Gefuhle ;  not  of  the  Gefiihlstone  ("  der 
psychologischen  Abstraktionen,  Lust  und  Unlust";  pp.  16,  17),  but  of  the  "reellen 
psychischen  Zustande,  welche  sowohl  intellektuelle  als  emotionelle  Elemente  ent- 
halten  ";  p.  17.  Its  law  is  formulated  as  follows  :  "  Gefiihlstone  konnen  dadurch 
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But  that  is  a  matter  of  the  intellectual  memory ;  from  which 
M.  Ribot  wishes  sharply  to  differentiate  the  affective. 

How  much  depends  upon  this  ideational  substrate  is  very 
aptly  shown  by  certain  of  the  instances  cited.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  painful  accouchement,  e.g.,  may  be  pleasant  in 
memory.  That  is  because  the  ideational  substrate  of  the 
pain  is  not  exclusively  dominant  in  consciousness  at  the  time 
of  its  revival :  it  is  crossed  by  the  pleasurably  toned  ideational 
group  constituting  the  motherhood-consciousness.  "As  soon 
as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the 
anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world."  It  is 
the  same  with  the  proverbial  saying  that  our  school-days  are 
the  happiest  of  our  life.  However  untrue  this  may  be  as  a 
fact ;  however  sound  the  course  of  bullying  may  have  been 
that  was  passed  through  in  boyhood  ;  it  is  psychologically  true 
in  later  life.  For  the  position  and  station  of  the  adult  carry 
with  them  present  cares,  responsibilities,  and  anxieties,  which 
are  dominant  in  consciousness  at  the  time  of  comparison,  and 
beside  which  (associatively  contrasted  with  which)  the  revived 
pains  of  irresponsible  youth  seem  small  and  petty.  '  Affective 
amnesia,'  to  use  Professor  Ribot's  phrase,  is  teleologically  a 
very  important  factor  in  our  lives.  But  its  basis  is  *  intellectual.' 

(2)  Spontaneous  revival  of  affection.  Even  if  we  cannot 
voluntarily  recall  a  past  affection,  may  not  the  author's  alter- 
native supposition  be  realized  :  may  not  an  affection  crop  up 

reproduziert  werden,  dass  die  Vorstellungen,  mit  welchen  sie  verbunden  gewesen 
sind,  wiedererzeugt  werden.  Und  je  vollstandiger  die  Reproduktion  der  intellec- 
tuellen  Elemente  stattfindet,  urn  so  genauer  und  starker  werden  auch  die  emotio- 
nellen  Elemente  wiedererzeugt  werden  "  (p.  262).  I  would  ask  here,  as  in  the  text, 
what  is  the  criterion  of  reproduction  ?  Quality  cannot  serve.  As  for  intensity,  — 
the  relation  between  the  tones  of  the  original  and  reproduced  ideational  substrates 
is  not  univocal.  In  the  first  place,  the  '  recalled '  pleasantness-unpleasantness  is 
normally  weaker  than  the  originally  experienced ;  secondly,  it  is  crossed  by  other 
affections  at  the  time  of  its  '  recall,'  and  these  other  affections  may  fuse  with  it 
intensively,  contrast  with  it,  etc.  Moreover,  no  one  will  assert  that  we  carry  in 
our  minds  an  intensively  graduated  scale  of  pleasure-pain.  —  Lehmann  notes  that 
'  reproduced '  feelings  obey  the  same  laws  as  peripherally  excited  feelings  (p.  265). 
Here,  surely,  is  a  strong  hint  that  the  two  categories  are  but  one  :  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  reproduction  vs.  production,  but  of  production  by  this  stimulus  -vs.  pro- 
duction by  that. 
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again  spontaneously  in  memory  ?  The  first  thing  to  say  by 
way  of  answer  to  this  question  is  what  has  already  been  urged 
above.  Granted  that  an  affective  process  did  appear  for  the 
second  time,  it  could  not  be  recognized  in  any  other  way  than 
by  its  ideational  associates.  If  it  appeared  'pure/  it  would  be 
unrecognizable.  For  in  the  first  place,  we  could  not  attend  to 
it.  And  if  we  could  do  that  it  would  not  be  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent from  a  hundred  other,  already  experienced,  affective 
processes.  But,  secondly,  it  is  admitted  by  the  psychologists 
who  have  treated  of  the  question,  and  it  appears  from  M. 
Ribot's  instances,1  that  when  revival  of  this  spontaneous  kind 
purports  to  take  place,  it  is  not  a  <  pure '  but  a  mixed  revival  : 
the  pleasure-pain  is  always  the  tone  of  certain  associatively 
suggested  ideas.  I  pass  a  building  where  I  was  flogged  as  a 
boy.  Although  I  am  not  thinking  either  of  the  building  or  the 
flogging,  an  accidental  glance  at  the  former  recalls  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  latter;  and  I  feel  a  tremor  of  fear.  That  is, 
my  associative  mechanism  has  'suggested'  to  me  a  train  of  ideas 
similar  to  that  which  constituted  my  intellectual  consciousness 
on  the  fatal  day;  the  ideas  of  the  present  are  forced  into  the 
background,  for  the  moment ;  and  the  dominant  train  fuses 
with  its  unpleasant  toning,  etc.,  to  make  up  the  emotion  (cf. 
Ribot's  obs.  V).  But  this  unpleasant  toning  need  not  be  a 
revived  affection ;  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  it  is.  The 
ideas  most  powerful  at  the  time  are  such  as  to  be  unpleasantly 
toned  in  any  case.  The  unpleasantness  results  from  the  nature 
of  the  stimulus.  Whether  the  ideas  are  presented  or  rep- 

1  The  temporal  dissociation  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  revivals,  urged  by 
M.  Ribot  in  a  footnote  to  p.  389,  and  noticed  above  in  the  text  of  the  present 
paper,  would,  if  it  occurred,  furnish  a  counter-argument.  But  does  it  occur  ?  The 
test  case  (as  M.  Ribot  apparently  fails  to  see)  is  spontaneous  revival :  the  condi- 
tions of  voluntary  recall  with  introspection  are  artificial.  But  (i)  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  latter  class  given  by  M.  Ribot  only  one  seems  to  support  his  view. 
Fouillee,  attending  to  his  tooth,  at  last  obtained  a  toothache.  And  even  this 
evidence  is  nullified  by  that  of  M.  Sully-Prudhomme,  and  by  obs.  III.  and  IV., 
which  show  that  a  different  interpretation  from  M.  Ribot's  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
case.  Obs.  V.  tells  directly  against  the  author.  (I.  and  II.  are  examples  of  olfac- 
tive  recall.)  Moreover,  (2)  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  half-a-dozen  persons 
whom  I  have  questioned,  speak  for  simultaneity.  And  this  is  certainly  more  in 
accord  with  Lehmann's  results  than  is  M.  Ribot's  statement. 
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resented  makes  no  demonstrable  difference.  —  When  I  come 
to  myself  again,  and  my  present  consciousness  gets  the  upper 
hand  of  my  present-past  consciousness,  I  smile  at  the  memory, 
and  am  amused  at  my  boyish  fears.  A  new  ideational  group 
has  been  formed ;  and  its  natural  toning  is  different. 

The  degree  of  "affective  revivability,"  then,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  intellectual  suggestibility  of  the  individual  mind.  If 
I  can,  by  auto-suggestion,  put  myself  with  practical  complete- 
ness into  the  position  in  which  I  was  at  the  time  of  some  par- 
ticular experience,  then  the  reproduced  ideas,  as  they  master 
my  consciousness,  tinge  it  with  a  definite  affective  quality.  If 
the  auto-suggestion  is  incomplete,  and  the  reproduced  ideas  are 
intercrossed  by  ideas  of  the  present,  I  have  what  M.  Ribot  calls 
the  "abstract  affective  memory"  only.  So  in  the  second  case. 
If  my  mind  is  suggestible  by  chance  associations  to  any  large 
extent,  I  shall  have  the  "true  affective  memory"  in  its  spon- 
taneous form.  If  it  is  not,  —  if  the  present  is  too  strong  to  be 
usurped  by  the  past,  on  its  accidental  arousal,  —  then  my 
"spontaneous  affective  memory"  is  of  the  abstract  or  false 
kind. 

Of  course,  this  whole  discussion  implies  a  psychology.  If 
we  hold  with  M.  Bourdon1  that  pleasure  is  a  mode  of  the 
cutaneous  sensibility,  tickling :  and  with  Professor  von  Frey 2 
that  pain  is  another  such  mode  :  then  pleasure  and  pain,  being 
originally  nothing  else  than  peripherally  excited  sensations, 
will  ex  vi  definitionis  be  revivable  with  more  or  less  of  facility 
and  accuracy.  Such  a  position,  however,  I  regard  as  wholly 
untenable.  What  the  view  of  M.  Ribot  is,  is  best  seen  from 
the  Conclusion  of  his  Psychologie  de  I 'attention? 

"  Les  vraies  causes  de  la  vie  affective  doivent  etre  cherchees  bien 
plus  bas  [que  dans  le  plaisir  et  la  douleur], — dans  Pintimite  de  Por- 
ganisme.  Les  sentiments,  emotions,  passions  ont  leur  source  pri- 
mordiale  dans  la  vie  vegetative.  Ce  qui  vient  du  coeur,  des  vais- 

1  La  sensation  de  plaisir.     Revue  phil.,  1893,  PP-  225  ff. 

2  Die  Gefiihle  und  ihr  Verhaltnis  zu  den  Empfindungen.     Leipzig,  1894.     Bei- 
trage  zur  Physiologic  des  Schmerzsinnes.     Berichte  der  kgl.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  zu 
Leipzig,  1894,  pp.  187  ff.  3  Paris,  1889,  pp.  165  ff. 
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seaux,  des  organs  digestifs,  respiratoires,  sexuels,  en  un  mot  de  tous 
les  visceres,  est  la  matiere  premiere  de  la  sensibilite,  comme  tout  ce 
qui  vient  des  sens  externes  est  la  matiere  premiere  de  Pintelligence: 
et  .  .  .  la  vie  affective  precede  la  vie  intellectuelle  qui  s'appuie  sur 
elle.  Les  .  .  .  besoins,  appetits,  penchants,  inclinations,  tendances, 
desirs,  sont  les  resultats  directs  et  immediats  de  1'organisation  de 

chaque  animal.  Us  constituent  le  fond  veritable  de  la  vie  affective 

Le  plaisir  et  la  peine  suivent  la  tendance  comme  1'ombre  suit  le 
corps.  .  .  .  L'essentiel  de  la  vie  affective  consiste  dans  les  tendances, 
conscientes  ou  non  conscientes  .  .  .  [Les  tendances  sont  a]  consi- 
derer  comme  des  mouvements  (ou  arrets  de  mouvements)  reels  ou  a 
1'etat  naissant.  .  .  .  Les  etats  affectives  se  reduisent  a  des  tendances, 
les  tendances  sont  au  fond  des  mouvements." 

I  cannot  but  find  these  expressions  equivocal.  Affective 
states  reduce  to  impulses  or  tendencies,  i.e.  (one  would  sup- 
pose), are  constituted  of  tendencies.  Yet  they  are  the  reflec- 
tions, the  shadows  of  tendencies.  In  a  word,  —  conditions  and 
constituents  seem  to  be  confused. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  apparent  contradiction  is  to  be  got 
over.  In  the  article  under  discussion,  M.  Ribot  puts  pleasure, 
pain,  and  emotion  in  a  separate  category,  alongside  of  olfaction, 
gustation,  and  the  internal  sensations.  Whatever  they  are,  then, 
they  are  not  either  sensations  of  the  special  senses  or  common 
sensations  ;  but  independent  processes.  In  the  Attention^  on 
the  other  hand,  pleasure  and  pain  "  ne  sont  que  des  effets,  des 
resultats,  des  indices,  des  signes,  qui  montrent  que  certains 
appetits,  penchants,  tendances  sont  satisfaits  ou  contraries.  .  .  . 
Us  sont  les  aiguilles  de  1'horloge,  ils  n'en  sont  pas  le  meca- 
nisme."  Pleasures  and  pains  result  from  (suivent  or  se  re'duisent 
a)  tendencies :  tendencies  are  motor  phenomena  of  the  vegeta- 
tive life.  Pleasures  and  pains  make  up  that  portion  of  a  total 
phenomenon  (of  a  complex  of  organic  sensations,  that  is)  "qui 
seule  entre  dans  la  conscience."  How,  then,  can  they  be 
distinguished  in  concrete  from  the  sensations  internes  ? 1 

1  The  confusion  of  condition  with  constituent  is  very  common  in  current  reason- 
ing about  the  affective  states.  Dr.  Irons  has  pointed  it  out  in  Mind,  a  propos  of 
Emotion  :  "  as  it  is  the  exciting  cause,  the  consciousness  of  the  bodily  disturbance 
cannot  be  the  emotion"  [italics  mine].  —  Prof.  James'  Theory  of  Emotion,  N.S., 
III,  78. 
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Leaving  this  question  unanswered  —  for,  though  it  may  be 
answered  elsewhere  in  M.  Ribot's  writings,  in  some  passage 
that  I  have  overlooked,  I  am  unable  to  discover  a  reply  to  it l 
—  I  proceed  in  conclusion  to  formulate  the  position  taken  up 
in,  and  the  results  following  from,  the  present  criticism. 

(1)  The  affective  element,  pleasantness-unpleasantness,  exists 
alongside  of  the  sensational  and  conative  factors  as  a  primitive 
functional  constituent  of  mind ;  and  is  not  reducible  to  either 
of  the  others.2 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  pleasantness-unpleasantness 
as  such. 

(3)  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  voluntarily  recall  a  past 
affective  state  as  such.     When  this  recall  purports  to  have 
taken  place,  auto-suggestion  has  reproduced  the  ideational  sub- 
strate of  the  state  in  question  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  dominates 
consciousness,  its  affective  coloring  (similar  in  quality  to  the 
affective  constituent  of  the  past  experience)  prevails  also. 

(4)  Spontaneous  revival  of  a  past  affective  state  as  such  is 
also  impossible.     Where  this   purports  to  have  taken  place, 
external   (associational)   suggestion   has  reproduced  the  idea- 
tional substrate  of  the  state  in  question ;  with  the  result  given 
under  (3). 

(5)  Even  if  a  pleasantness-unpleasantness  were  reproduced, 
it  could  not  be  recognized:  the  two  qualities  having  no  sub- 
divisions within  themselves,  but  being  homogeneous  throughout. 

E.  B.  TITCHENER. 

1  On  p.  43  of  the  Attention  I  find  the  phrase :  "  etats  affectifs  qui  ont  pour 
causes  des  tendances,"  etc. 

2  Lehmann,  whose  view  I  have  given  in  an  earlier  footnote,  is  quite  clear  on 
this  point.     "  (Dass)  die  Gef uhlstone  sich  aus  den  intellektuellen  Zustanden  [with 
which  they  are  always  connected:  p.  16]  ableiten  lassen,dem  scheinen  verschiedene 
Thatsachen  zu  widerstreiten":  p.  22.     Cf.  pp.  12  ff. 
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A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles.  By  JAMES  SETH,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Brown  University.  New  York,  imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  xvi,  460. 

This  book  has  much  to  commend  it,  but  nothing  more  than  the 
fine  moral  spirit  of  the  author  which  breathes  through  all  parts  and 
especially  through  those  sections  describing  the  concrete  moral  life 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  work  is  not  more  popular  ;  it  would 
have  been  edifying  reading  for  the  average  educated  man  as  a  dis- 
course on  morality.  The  style  lends  itself  to  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
clear,  slightly  rhetorical,  instinct  with  literary  feeling,  and  abounding 
in  allusion  and  quotation.  But  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  not 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  uninitiated.  Analysis  and  criticism, 
history  and  philosophy,  theory  and  practice  alike  enter  into  its 
composition.  Indeed,  I  have  often  asked  myself  in  reading  the  work 
for  what  class  of  readers  it  was  intended  ;  and  even  now  I  am  unable 
to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily.  It  is  not  suitable  to  the 
capacity  of  the  general  public  or  even  the  educated  portion  of  it ;  it 
is  too  technical  for  their  understanding.  For  a  treatise  addressed  to 
the  professional  philosopher  it  contains  much  historical  and  other 
matter  that  might  well  have  been  omitted.  Probably  it  is  best 
adapted  for  use  by  students,  though  merely  as  a  text-book  it  would 
have  been  improved  by  condensation  at  some  points  and  expansion 
at  others.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
volume ;  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  getting  fresh  light  on  the 
ethical  problems  of  the  day  or  (it  may  be  added)  without  finding  his 
own  moral  life  quickened  and  strengthened.  It  is  personality  that 
touches  us ;  and  one  knows  in  reading  this  book  that  the  author  has 
put  fa'mse/fmto  it.  Versed  in  the  history  of  ethical  thought,  he  is 
yet  not  awed  by  the  great  names  on  its  calendar,  from  Socrates  and 
Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  Kant  and  Hegel  and  Spencer;  and 
dares  to  set  down  as  solutions  of  the  greatest  problems  which  can 
occupy  the  human  mind  those  views  which  approve  themselves  to 
his  own  judgment,  whether  they  be  old  or  whether  they  be  new. 
Independence  of  thought  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  are  the 
leading  notes  of  Professor  Seth's  work. 
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The  volume  is  made  up  of  an  Introduction  (pp.  1-74)  and  three 
Parts  (pp.  77-460).  Part  I.  (pp.  77-246)  is  devoted  to  ethical 
theory,  Part  II.  (pp.  249-338)  to  moral  life,  and  Part  III.  (pp.  341- 
460)  to  the  metaphysical  implications  of  morality. 

The  introductory  section  has  a  very  loose  connection  with  what 
follows.  It  contains  three  chapters  on  the  problem,  the  method,  and 
the  psychological  basis  of  Ethics.  "The  task  of  Ethics,"  the  author 
concludes,  "is  the  discovery  of  the  central  principle  of  moral  or 
spiritual  life,  as  the  task  of  Biology  is  the  discovery  of  the  central 
principle  of  physical  life"  (p.  20).  But  as  Professor  Seth  contends 
(justly,  I  think)  that  we  must  have  a  Metaphysics  as  well  as  a  Science 
of  Ethics,  the  comparison  with  Biology  is  not  happy;  for  if  the 
biologist  applied  his  method  and  ideal  to  the  study  of  moral  phenom- 
ena the  result  would  be  only  a  phenomenalistic  science.  The  defi- 
nition suggests  a  second  difficulty.  What  right  have  we  to  assume 
that  our  "moral  or  spiritual  life"  can  be  expressed  in  the  formula  of 
a  single  principle  ?  No  doubt  this  is  the  tacit  assumption  of  hedonist 
and  of  transcendentalist  alike ;  but  when  I  recall  the  different  virtues 
of  veracity,  purity,  benevolence,  justice,  etc.,  I  find  weighty  grounds 
for  doubting  if  the  essence  of  all  of  them  can  be  compressed  into  a 
single  formula.  At  any  rate  it  is  only  after  the  possibility  of  the 
unification  has  actually  been  demonstrated  that  one  should  assume 
that  Ethics  is  required  to  effect  it.  On  the  face  of  it,  Ethics  is  simply 
a  reflective  study  of  the  facts  of  the  moral  life  of  man.  These  facts 
are  written  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  on  the  records 
which  the  race  has  left  of  its  inner  life.  On  its  scientific  side,  there- 
fore, Ethics  has  both  a  psychological  and  an  historical  aspect.  But 
the  facts  of  our  moral  life  as  thus  ascertained  are  found  to  have  (if 
we  listen  to  the  voice,  not  of  a  few  demonstrative  agnostics,  but  of 
humanity  in  general)  a  reference  not  only  to  nature  but  to  God,  who 
is  the  source  and  ground  both  of  the  moral  agent  and  of  the  world  in 
which  he  is.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  Professor  Seth's 
book  that  he  brings  this  fact  into  due  prominence.  In  spite  of  the 
phenomenalistic  trend  of  current  ethical  thinking,  the  fact  remains 
that  man  is  not  only  a  natural  but  also  a  spiritual  being,  and  that 
the  norm  of  his  living  must  have  therefore  a  relation  to  God  as  well 
as  to  the  physical  universe  in  which  his  actions  are  unfolded.  As 
Professor  Seth  admirably  says,  "An  adequate  ethical  view  is  not 
reached,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  morality  is  not  attained,  so 
long  as  one  separates  morality  either  from  nature  or  from  God  "  (p. 
31).  This  is  the  justification  for  that  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  on 
which  Professor  Seth  lays  so  much  stress. 
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There  are  three  chapters  in  Part  I.,  entitled  Hedonism,  or  the 
Ethics  of  Sensibility,  Rigorism,  or  the  Ethics  of  Reason,  and  Euda> 
monism,  or  the  Ethics  of  Personality.  The  first  two  trace  Hedonism 
and  Stoicism  from  their  rise  among  the  Greeks  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  point  out  the  defects  of  these  systems.  The  exposition  is 
clear  and,  in  spite  of  the  generalizations  which  brevity  necessitated, 
in  the  main  just;  and  if  the  criticisms  contain  little  that  is  new,  it  is 
because  the  subject  has  already  been  so  thoroughly  threshed  that 
nothing  new  remained  to  be  said.  Beginners  will  appreciate  the 
amount  of  information  —  historical  and  critical  —  which  is  brought 
together  in  these  two  chapters.  There  are  one  or  two  criticisms, 
however,  to  which  certain  passages  in  these  chapters  are  open. 
When  Professor  Seth  speaks  of  the  melancholy  of  the  Stoics  as 
"strange  to  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  earlier  Greeks"  (p.  160),  he 
must  have  forgotten  that  when  the  Greek  first  appears  on  the  stage 
of  human  history,  his  character  is  tinged  with  a  vein  of  melancholy, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  also  its  source  is 
traced  to  Hellenic  insight  into  the  limitations  of  humanity.  This  is 
only  an  incidental  remark,  and,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  not  of  any 
great  importance.  The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  Professor 
Seth's  account  of  the  Intuitionists  and  especially  of  Butler.  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  certainly  gives  all  the  emphasis  it  will  stand  to 
Butler's  doctrine  of  Self-love ;  but  when  our  author,  following  along 
the  same  line,  declares  that  with  Butler  "Virtue  is  not  synonymous 
with  Benevolence,  but  in  a  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  Self-love" 
(p.  180),  one  would  like  to  know  what  that  favorite  phrase,  "in  a 
sense"  (which  Professor  Seth  seems  to  have  adopted  from  English 
Hegelians)  really  means  in  this  connection.  The  statement  will 
surprise  students  of  Butler.  The  demand  for  an  explanation  is  the 
more  imperative  as  we  are  told  on  the  next  page  (p.  181)  that  "His 
refusal  to  identify  Conscience  with  Self-love  leads  Butler  to  rest  in 
an  irreducible  dualism  of  the  spheres  governed  by  these  two  princi- 
ples respectively — the  spheres  of  Virtue  and  Prudence." 

The  objections  which  Professor  Seth  brings  forward  to  the  ethical 
position  of  Butler  and  the  Intuitionists  are  equally  applicable  to  his 
own  theory,  and  indeed  to  every  ethical  theory  —  excepting  that 
which  "explains"  virtue  by  resolving  it  into  something  else.  When 
he  says  they  give  us  "no  explanation  of  morality,  no  theory  of 
virtue"  (p.  181),  I  would  ask  if  the  formula  of  Self-realization  does 
anything  better.  Professor  Seth  seems  to  think  that  Intuitionism 
must  be  beaten  down  or  he  cannot  advance  to  the  heights  of  "  Eudae- 
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monism  or  the  Ethics  of  Personality";  and  from  the  way  in  which  he 
lays  about  him  he  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  animated,  less  by 
the  inspiration  of  a  new  discovery,  than  by  an  irrepressible  suspicion 
that  Intuitionism  is  the  last  word  of  Ethics,  and  yet  that  it  is  a  very 
prosaic,  humble,  and  unfashionable  creed.  The  following  passage, 
at  any  rate,  sounds  rather  like  an  attempt  to  disown  than  to  report 
Intuitionism :  "  Morality  is  reduced  to  *  simple '  or  ultimate  ideas  — 
such  as  Justice,  Temperance,  Truthfulness  ;  these,  it  is  claimed,  have 
no  history,  and  their  a  priori  origin  is  the  source  of  their  absolute 
validity"  (p.  184).  It  is  a  fact  that  when  we  reflect  on  the  morality 
of  men  we  find  it  contains  norms  of  justice,  temperance,  truthfulness, 
etc. ;  but  I  know  no  Intuitionist  who  denies  these  virtues  have  had 
a  history ;  and  since  the  adoption  by  science  of  the  historical  and 
comparative  method,  I  know  no  Intuitionist  who  deems  that  history 
unimportant ;  and  if  any  Intuitionist  ever  claimed  that  the  validity 
of  these  moral  laws  depended  upon  their  a  priori  origin  he  was  not  a 
follower  of  Butler,  and  he  has  mistaken  the  accidental  associations 
of  the  theory  for  its  essential  teaching.  However  these  virtues  may 
have  originated,  and  whatever  their  history,  the  moral  consciousness 
of  to-day  recognizes  they  have  a  right  to  us ;  and  the  Intuitionist 
accepts  that  claim  of  goodness  to  us  as  final  and  holds  it  cannot  be 
"explained"  or  "accounted  for"  by  anything  which  does  not  itself 
presuppose  it.  If  in  former  times,  under  the  influence  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Nativism  and  Empiricism,  the  centre  of  interest  was 
transferred  from  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  known,  Butler  at  any  rate  is  free  from  this  confusion, 
and  among  the  representative  Intuitionists  of  the  present  day  — 
Martineau,  for  example  —  no  trace  of  it  will  be  found.  The  Intui- 
tionism which  Professor  Seth  rejects  is  largely  an  imaginary,  where 
it  is  not  an  obsolete,  theory.  That  he  has  entered  with  so  little 
sympathy  into  the  essential  spirit  of  Intuitionism  is  perhaps  evidence 
of  a  recoil  from  some  narrow  form  of  the  theory. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Professor  Seth's  own  ethical  doctrine.  And 
first  of  all  what  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  ?  Here  it  is,  clearly 
stated  :  "  The  real  question  of  Ethics  is  not  .  .  . :  How  do  we  come 
to  know  moral  distinctions  ?  but,  What  are  these  distinctions  ?  What 
is  the  Moral  Ideal  —  the  single  criterion  which  shall  yield  all  such 
distinctions  ?  .  .  .  Short  of  such  unity,  philosophy  cannot  rest "  (p. 
187).  Now  this  unitary  principle  Professor  Seth  finds  in  Self- 
realization.  This  is  something  of  a  truism,  he  admits  (p.  204) ;  for 
in  our  moral  life  we  are  conscious  of  impulses  and  solicitations  of 
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different  worth,  and  the  important  question  is  through  which  of  these 
can  the  highest  self  be  realized ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some  other 
standard  was  necessary  for  the  determination  of  this  point.  However, 
the  author  tells  us  what  he  means  by  Self-realization.  It  "means 
that  the  several  changing  desires,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  pursue 
their  several  ways,  and  to  seek  each  its  own  good  or  satisfaction,  are 
so  correlated  and  organized  that  each  becomes  instrumental  to  the 
fuller  and  truer  life  of  the  rational  human  self"  (p.  206).  That  is  to 
say,  we  realize  ourselves  when  our  impulses  are  organized,  some 
subordinated  as  lower  to  others  which  are  higher.  Very  good ;  but 
how  is  that  organization  effected  ?  on  what  principle  ?  No  doubt,  if 
effected,  we  shall  realize  our  highest  selves  by  heeding  the  compara- 
tive worths  of  our  various  impulses  ;  but  the  question  remains,  which 
Professor  Seth  regards  as  the  fundamental  question  in  Ethics, 
namely,  How  these  moral  distinctions  have  been  made.  Self-realiza- 
tion follows  upon  their  observance;  but  it  is  not  that  "single 
criterion  which  shall  yield  all  such  distinctions."  What  Professor 
Seth  practically  does  is  this :  he  accepts  the  intuitional  theory  and 
adds  the  remark  that  the  virtuous  man  realizes  his  highest  Self  — 
even  in  suffering  for  the  good.  Self-realization  is  not  an  explanatory 
principle  of  morality ;  it  is  a  supplementary  faith  that  when  we  are 
moral  we  reach  our  truest  selves,  nay,  that  when  called  in  the  name 
of  goodness  to  lose  our  lives  we  actually  find  our  lives.  But  of 
course  this  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  ground  of  moral 
distinctions,  much  less  reveal  a  unitary  ground  of  them  all.  You 
cannot  get  behind  the  deliverances  of  the  moral  consciousness  and 
explain  them  by  something  outside.  And  when  Professor  Seth  goes 
on  to  illustrate  from  philosophy  and  literature  —  and  the  latter 
illustrations  make  delightful  reading  —  the  theory  of  Self-realization, 
it  is  suggestive  to  find  that  the  first  name  is  that  of  the  father  of 
modern  Intuitionism  —  Butler. 

I  have  examined  but  little  more  than  half  the  volume.  In  Part 
II.,  moral  life  is  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
and  of  society,  —  the  virtues  in  the  former  sphere  being  Temperance 
and  Culture,  and  in  the  latter  Justice  and  Benevolence.  Here  the 
author  is  seen  at  his  best ;  his  fine  moral  spirit  and  insight  have  free 
play,  unhampered  by  the  demands  of  speculation  and  careless  about 
exhaustive  analyses.  He  does  not  take  up  all  the  virtues ;  several  in 
fact  are  omitted;  nor  does  he  "run  down,"  in  the  manner  of  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick,  Justice,  Benevolence,  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
chase ;  yet  he  sheds  new  light  upon  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
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virtues  he  examines,  and  gives  rare  glimpses  into  their  inmost 
essence.  The  supplementary  section  on  the  State  is  too  brief  for  so 
large  a  subject,  but  the  author  shows  the  moral  basis  of  property  and 
discloses  the  moral  barriers  to  the  nationalization  of  individual 
possessions. 

Part  III.  deals  with  the  subjects  of  Freedom,  God,  and  Immortality 
as  implications  of  the  moral  life.  Professor  Seth  had  already  written 
on  the  former  subject,  and  his  views  have  not  materially  changed. 
Only  a  few  pages  are  given  to  the  problem  of  immortality.  In  the 
longer  chapter  devoted  to  the  problem  of  God,  Professor  Seth  gives 
his  own  view  as  follows  :  — 

"  If  Philosophy  finds  itself  precluded  from  going  the  whole  length 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  divine  Providence,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  Christianity  puts  into  the  hands  of  philosophy  a  clue  which  it 
would  do  well  to  follow  up,  especially  since  the  conception  is  not 
altogether  new,  but  is  the  complement  and  development  of  the 
Aristotelian  and  Stoic  theology  which  I  have  just  sketched.  All 
that  I  am  concerned  at  this  point  to  maintain  is  the  speculative 
legitimacy  and  necessity  of  the  demand  for  a  Moral  Order  somehow 
pervading  and  using  (in  however  strange  and  unexpected  wise)  the 
order  of  Nature,  and  thus  making  possible  for  the  moral  being  the 
fulfillment  of  his  moral  task,  the  perfect  realization  of  all  his  moral 
capacities." 

That  Professor  Seth  faces  the  theological  issue  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  best  features  of  his  book.  We  may  put  theology  out  of  our 
laboratories  and  libraries ;  but  since  man,  though  a  product  of  nature, 
is  also  a  revelation  of  God,  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  in  which  his 
being  flowers  must  always  be  a  book  closed  with  seven  seals  to  every 
merely  naturalistic  theory  of  Ethics.  y  Q  SCHURMAN 

Social  Evolution.     By  BENJAMIN   KIDD.      Macmillan  &    Co., 
New  York  and  London,  1894.  —  pp.  x,  348. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  present  book  Mr.  Kidd  had  pub- 
lished, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  a  few  essays  on  biological  subjects, 
e.g.,  Birds  of  London,  Aphides,  Origin  of  Flowers.  Their  themes  may 
throw  light  on  his  previous  lines  of  work  and  explain  the  biological 
leaning  noticeable  in  his  Social  Evolution.  The  author  conceives 
of  social  progress  as  governed  by  biological  laws.  There  are  "cer- 
tain elementary  biological  laws  of  which  it  is  the  result  and  which 
have  controlled  and  directed  it  as  rigidly  as  the  law  of  gravity  con- 
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trols  and  directs  a  body  falling  to  the  earth"  (p.  32).  He  confesses 
that  there  is  "no  science  of  human  society  properly  so  called" 
(p.  i),  that  "  the  larger  part  of  the  most  useful  work  of  the  cen- 
tury in  the  department  of  sociology  appears  to  have  been  merely 
destructive  "  (p.  5,  note),  and  apparently  believes  that  this  must  be 
corrected  by  the  application  of  biological  methods  and  conclusions 
to  social  science. 

The  concepts  with  which  he  deals  are  in  many  instances  trans- 
ferred from  the  sciences  of  plant  and  brute  life  and  applied  without 
modification  or  qualification  to  human  and  social  life.  Perhaps  no 
concept  appears  more  frequently  in  his  pages  than  that  of  struggle 
or  competition,  and  this  is  constantly  presented  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween individuals,  nations,  or  races,  never  as  a  struggle  between 
social  forms,  ideas,  or  institutions.  Social  progress  is  marked  by 
the  "  exterminated  peoples  "  (pp.  46,  66),  not  the  exterminated  ideas 
left  beside  its  path.  The  "  two  great  features  of  this  century  "  are 
"  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  "  and  "  the 
equally  triumphant  expansion  of  the  peoples  of  Teutonic  stock" 
(p.  278).  Here  we  see  the  two  forms  of  struggle  spoken  of  side  by 
side,  but  our  author  concludes  without  argument  that  the  latter  is 
the  only  expansion  of  importance,  and  that  it  brings  "the  ascendancy 
which  the  Teutonic  peoples  have  won  and  are  winning  in  the  world  " 
(p.  283).  How  far  is  the  present  social  influence  of  the  ancient 
Athenians  connected  with  the  number  of  living  persons  who  have 
any  of  that  blood  in  their  veins  ?  Did  the  ancient  Jews  serve  the 
world  by  transmitting  their  race  characteristics  to  their  modern 
representatives  more  efficiently  than  they  did  by  supplying  the 
environment  from  which  Christianity  sprang  ?  It  results  from  our 
author's  purely  biological  conception  of  struggle  that  he  regards  the 
slight  increase  of  numbers  among  the  French  as  a  "striking  history 
of  racial  self-effacement"  (p.  280).  From  beginning  to  end  of  his 
work  there  is  not  a  single  mention  of  the  social  force  of  imitation,  a 
force,  however,  probably  more  powerful  and  far-reaching  than  any 
with  which  he  deals.  Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  social  science, 
the  argument  of  the  book  must  be  regarded  as  inconclusive,  because 
it  over-emphasizes  the  resemblances  and  neglects  the  differences 
between  social  phenomena  and  purely  biological  phenomena. 

The  main  object  of  the  book  is  indicated  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  following  passage.  It  is  realized  "  that  religion  ...  is  a  factor 
of  some  kind  in  the  social  evolution  which  is  in  progress.  But  as 
to  what  that  function  is,  where  it  begins,  where  it  ends,  and  what 
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place  religious  beliefs  are  destined  to  fill  in  the  future,  science  has 
given  us  no  indication"  (p.  17).  He  argues  forcibly  that  science 
hitherto  has  ignored  or  slighted  religion  as  an  efficient  force,  because 
of  the  antagonism  between  the  two. 

As  his  main  object  is  to  show  the  place  of  religion  as  a  social 
force  in  evolution,  so  his  main  conclusion  is  that  there  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable antagonism  between  religion  and  reason.  "The  essential 
element  in  a  religion  is  that  its  doctrines  should  be  inaccessible  to 
reason"  (p.  116,  note).  This  antithesis  is  expressed  in  many  forms. 
Religion  is  the  social  force  which  conserves  the  present  society  and 
considers  the  welfare  of  its  future  members,  or  it  is  the  integrating 
principle  which  secures  the  subordination  of  the  individual  units  to 
the  social  organism  (p.  102);  while  reason  is  purely  individual, 
"self-assertive"  (p.  81),  "has  nothing  to  do  with  any  existence  but 
the  present "  (p.  67),  and  its  "  teachings  to  the  individual  must 
always  be  that  the  present  time  and  his  own  interests  therein  are 
all-important  to  him  "  (p.  78).  From  these  passages  the  student  of 
philosophy  will  see  that  the  author  has  in  mind  a  familiar  opposition 
between  egoism  and  altruism,  or  the  individual  and  the  state.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  one  so  influenced  by  modern  scientific  spec- 
ulation should  take  a  dualistic  position,  and  yet  he  evidently  con- 
ceives the  antagonism  as  permanent  and  irreconcilable.  "  The 
interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  social  organism  .  .  .  are 
not  either  identical  or  capable  of  being  reconciled  .  .  .  The  two 
are  fundamentally  and  inherently  irreconcilable  "  (p.  99).  The  old 
and  familiar  antithesis  has  been  thrown  into  a  new  form,  and  much 
of  the  plausibility  of  the  argument  is  due  to  this  unproved  and 
inadmissible  identification  of  egoism  with  reason.  As  anarchy  is 
individualism  carried  to  the  extreme,  so  "it  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  if  not  an  impossible  task  to  find  any  halting-place  for  reason 
before  the  doctrines  of  anarchy"  (p.  76).  If  one  accepts  the 
author's  fundamental  conclusion  of  the  irreconcilable  antagonism 
between  religion  and  reason,  he  may  feel  it  an  intellectual  impossi- 
bility to  hold  to  both.  The  two  alternatives  of  accepting  on  faith  a 
confessedly  irrational  religion  while  rejecting  rational  science,  or 
of  accepting  science  and  rejecting  religion,  seem  to  have  claims  to 
our  acceptance  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Kidd's  theory  that  both  must 
be  kept  though  they  cannot  be  reconciled. 

In  style  the  book  is  superficially  clear  and  attractive.  But  it  is 
popular  and  not  scholarly  in  tone.  It  uses  words  in  new  senses, 
seldom  defines  the  most  important  terms,  even  when  they  are  those 
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every-day  words  with  which,  until  defined,  careful  argument  is 
almost  impossible,  and  noticeably  avoids  the  set  terms  of  the 
schools,  even  when  they  express  accurately  what  is  expressed 
loosely  or  wrongly  by  the  new  words. 

In  method  the  main  criticisms  are  that  the  writer  ignores  the 
complexity  of  causation  in  social  phenomena,  artificially  simplifies 
the  problems,  and  constantly  disregards  the  conditions  of  proof  or 
even  of  establishing  the  reasonable  probability  of  his  conclusions. 
He  also  makes  little  of  the  comparative  method.  In  attempting  to 
discover  the  essence  of  modern  socialism  he  confines  himself  to 
England  as  the  most  typical  case.  The  assumption  is  a  question- 
able one,  because  he  also  regards  England  as  the  country  where 
struggle  and  rivalry  are  most  developed,  while  socialism  is  essen- 
tially a  revolt  against  rivalry.  But,  admitting  the  assumption,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  types  are  of  far  more  importance  in  biology 
than  in  social  science.  Even  if  England  is  the  best  type,  little  can 
be  learned  of  the  essence  of  socialism  without  comparing  its  mani- 
festations in  various  countries. 

The  fundamental  argument  of  the  book  is,  then,  inadmissible. 
Its  value  lies  mainly  in  the  emphasis  it  lays  upon  religion  as  a 
social  force,  and  in  many  subordinate  positions  or  arguments. 

W.  F.  WILLCOX. 

From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin.  An  Outline  of  the  Development 
of  the  Evolution  Idea.  By  HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN,  Sc.D. 
New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894. — pp.  vii,  259. 

An  attempt  by  a  distinguished  biologist  to  trace  the  historical 
pedigree  and  general  relations  in  the  world  of  thought  of  the  leading 
working  hypothesis  of  his  special  science  must  needs  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  from  all  who  believe  that  in  the  realm  of  ideas  also 
exclusiveness  enfeebles  and  cross-fertilization  invigorates,  and  that 
the  specialist's  work  is  the  better  for  its  receptiveness  of  suggestions 
that  come  to  it  from  all  the  quarters  where  the  human  intelligence  is 
battling  with  the  problems  of  human  life.  When  it  is  added  that 
Professor  Osborn  shows  a  remarkable  freedom  from  prejudices, 
theological,  anti-theological,  metaphysical,  and  anti-metaphysical, 
which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing,  and  that  his  sketch  (for  more  it 
does  not  profess  to  be)  is  written  in  a  popular  and  intelligible  style, 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  work  possesses  strong  claims  on  the  attention 
of  the  reading  public.  This  makes  it  the  more  regrettable  that  he 
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should  not  have  facilitated  its  use  and  increased  its  usefulness  for 
students  by  providing  (in  addition  to  his  bibliography  and  index) 
precise  references  to  the  authors  he  quotes. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  like  Professor  Osborn's  in 
the  work  under  review  is  that  of  estimating  the  exact  scope  of  the 
coincidences  of  idea  and  expression  between  earlier  'authors  and  the 
later  views  they  seem  to  anticipate,  (i)  Is  there  real  anticipation  ? 
Did  they  really  assert  what  we,  ex  post  facto,  suppose  them  to  have 
asserted  ?  That  seems  at  first  sight  a  question  of  fact,  but  no  one 
who  has  examined  the  facts  will  think  it  easy  to  decide  without  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  immediate  and  general  context  of 
such  anticipatory  passages.  And  in  cases  where,  as  among  the 
early  Greeks,  we  do  not  know  the  context,  and  are  limited  to  second- 
hand reports  of  a  few  characteristic  dicta,  even  this  first  question 
may  prove  insoluble.  (2)  Even  if  there  is  anticipation,  what  is  its 
value?  Are  we  entitled  to  infer  from  a  partial  anticipation  of  a 
subsequently-established  truth  that  the  consequences,  which  to  us 
irresistibly  flow  from  it,  were  present  to  the  minds  of  the  earlier 
thinkers  ?  In  view  of  the  surprising  inability  they  so  often  show  to 
draw  what  to  us  are  the  most  obvious  inferences,  that  can  hardly  be 
maintained.  They  are  often  "worlds  away"  for  the  lack  of  so  very 
little  more.  (3)  How  much  credit  is  due  to  the  champions  of  a 
subsequently  successful  view  ?  Even  where  there  is  more  than  the 
coincidence  of  a  random  guess,  was  it  entirely  due  to  the  unripeness 
of  the  times  that  the  truth  could  not  prevail  ?  Or  was  not  its  fail- 
ure due  also  to  the  deficiencies  of  its  advocates,  to  their  rashness, 
obscurity,  and  incoherence  ?  That  again  requires  careful  examina- 
tion in  each  case.  Altogether,  then,  it  is  clear  that  in  such  matters 
an  uncritical  enthusiasm  can  easily  lead  us  into  the  grossest  anach- 
ronisms, and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  just 
because  the  earlier  writers  were  not,  ex  hypothesi,  in  possession  of 
the  whole  truth,  such  fragments  of  it  as  they  possessed  proved 
sterile. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  be  too  skeptical  :  It  is  a  familiar 
observation  that  no  sooner  is  a  new  view  established  than  it  is  found 
to  have  been  anticipated,  often  with  such  precision  as  to  lead  to 
charges  of  plagiarism.  That  is  a  reassuring  proof  of  the  continuity 
in  the  development  of  knowledge.  And  we  often  overlook  real  an- 
ticipations because  of  mere  differences  of  expression,  or  ignore  them 
because  the  new  truth  is  ashamed  of  the  lowliness  of  its  pedigree, 
and  would  disavow  the  absurdities  with  which  it  was  originally 
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associated.  We  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  same  author  should 
have  displayed  such  penetrating  insight  in  one  place  and  yet  have 
remained  on  so  primitive  and  childish  a  standpoint  in  another. 
And  so  we  insist  that  he  cannot  have  meant  what  he  plainly  says. 

Between  these  extremes  of  skepticism  and  credulity  Professor 
Osborn  steers  his  course  with  considerable  skill,  though  not,  per- 
haps, everywhere  with  equal  success.  His  treatment  of  the  earliest 
and  most  difficult  portion  of  his  subject,  viz.,  the  Greek  precursors 
of  Darwin,  seems  most  open  to  criticism.  He  follows  Zeller,  and 
Zeller's  scholarly  and  laudable  desire  to  check  unhistorical  enthu- 
siasm here  gives  him  a  distinctly  skeptical  bias.  And  so  Professor 
Osborn  also  makes  no  mention  of  what  was  very  probably  a  most 
suggestive  influence  acting  on  the  Ionian  philosophers,  and  is 
doubly  suggestive  to  us,  as  indicating  that  the  evolutionist  idea 
sprang  originally  from  the  same  source  as  the  view  to  which  it  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  most  hostile.  I  refer  to  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  creation-myths.  Only  obsolescent  preconceptions  as  to  the 
isolated  originality  of  that  most  receptive  of  peoples,  the  Greeks, 
preconceptions  which  are  really  an  insult  to  the  transforming  energy 
of  their  genius,  preconceptions  which  the  archaeologist's  spade  is 
daily  undermining  more  and  more,  can  blind  us  to  the  closeness  of 
their  early  contact  with  the  civilizations  of  the  East,  and  so  dispose 
us  to  regard  as  accidental  the  coincidences  between  Greek  and 
Oriental  ideas.  But  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  earliest  Greek 
speculation  should  take  the  form  of  cosmogonies  analogous  in  their 
essential  details  to  the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  origin  of  things  ? 
If  then  the  "idea  of  the  aquatic  or  marine  origin  of  life,  which  is 
now  a  fundamental  principle  of  Evolution,"  is  due  to  the  Greeks, 
should  not  the  Babylonian  Ea  receive  some  small  fragment  of  the 
credit  ?  Was  Plutarch  so  very  wrong  in  comparing  Anaximander's 
account  of  the  origin  of  man  with  the  religion  of  the  Syrians  ? 

But,  whatever  the  sources  of  his  inspiration,  Anaximander  seems 
to  deserve  even  more  credit  than  Professor  Osborn  gives  him.  It 
is,  e.g.,  hardly  correct  to  criticise  him  (p.  35)  for  giving  an  account 
only  of  the  origin  of  man.  Even  the  wretched  shreds  of  his  argu- 
ment that  have  come  down  to  us  speak  of  TO.  irp^ra  £wa  (not  man)  as 
having  been  generated  in  the  water,  and  the  spiny  bark  which  sur- 
rounded them  looks  like  a  very  fair  description  of  the  trilobites. 

It  is  admitted  further  that  he  taught  a  cosmic  evolution,  abiogen- 
esis,  and  the  transformation  into  men  of  non-human  ancestors. 
That  is  the  minimum  of  his  doctrine,  and  there  are  suggestions  at 
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least  that  he  taught  much  more.  The  reasori,  e.g.,  he  gave  for  assert- 
ing an  animal  ancestry  for  man  seems  highly  significant.  Man  must 
have  been  generated  from  animals  of  a  different  species  (dXXoetSoii/ 
£oW)  because  he  alone  has  a  long  and  helpless  infancy,  and  so 
could  not  have  been  preserved  (S«xcrw0>?vai)  as  such.  If  that  is  a 
great  and  glorious  discovery  in  the  mouth  of  Professor  Fiske,  why, 
as  Professor  N.  M.  Butler  has  lately  so  well  urged,  should  it  be  un- 
worthy of  notice  in  that  of  Anaximander  ?  Sufficient  stress  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  laid  on  the  acuteness  and  soundness  of  his 
reasoning.  And  again  neither  Zeller  nor  Professor  Osborn  mentions 
his  doctrine  of  the  succession  of  worlds  in  Time,  which  seems 
closely  akin  to  Spencer's  « rhythm  of  evolution  and  dissolution.' 

But  if  Anaximander  gets  insufficient  appreciation,  Heraclitus  gets 
practically  none.  Yet  the  propounder  of  the  dictum  that  "War  is 
the  father  of  all  things  "  must  at  least  have  been  a  shrewd  observer 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  Darwin  elevated  into  the  capital 
factor  in  Evolution. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  we  come  to  Aristotle  that  we  find  serious 
misapprehensions  in  Professor  Osborn's  work.  Following  Romanes, 
he  mistakes  (p.  51)  the  sense  of  the  famous  passage  in  Met.  xii.  10, 
in  which  Aristotle  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  Good  is  tran- 
scendent (KexwpioyxeVoi/  avro  Ka0'  avro)  or  immanent  in  the  world  as 
its  order.  That  is  not  the  question  whether  the  order  of  nature  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws  or  to  the  direct  interference  of 
the  deity,  but  rather  the  question  of  the  deity's  immanence  or  tran- 
scendence. And  Aristotle  answers  quite  clearly,  by  comparing  the 
world  to  an  army,  in  which  there  is  both  discipline  and  a  general 
from  whom  it  flows.  That  is,  the  Good  is  both  immanent  and  tran- 
scendent. It  is  immanent,  because  due  to  the  inherent  striving  of 
things  towards  the  absolute  Good,  the  pure  Form,  the  perfect 
Activity  (actus  purus),  which,  in  consequence,  is  the  Prime  Mover. 
It  is  transcendent,  because  the  Prime  Mover,  God,  '  moves  without 
being  moved  '  (affected).  The  perfect  must  not  sully  its  perfection 
by  being  so  much  as  conscious  of  the  longing  of  the  imperfect,  by 
inspiring  which  it  unconsciously  attracts  the  world.  There  is  no 
question  therefore  of  God's  interference,  and  still  less  of  special 
creation.  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world  negates 
the  whole  idea  of  creation. 

How  then  can  he  be  an  evolutionist  in  any  sense  ?  For  if  there 
was  no  creation  or  origin  of  things,  we  must  not  talk  of  "  an  internal 
perfecting  tendency  driving  organisms  progressively  forward  into 
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more  perfect  types."  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Aristotle's  view  of 
the  relations  of  Matter  and  Form  seems  a  very  radical  form  of 
evolutionism.  All  existences  from  the  first  Matter  (which  never 
actually  exists)  to  the  pure  Form  compose  a  hierarchy,  in  which 
every  higher  is  Form  relatively  to  every  lower,  and  Matter  relatively 
to  a  yet  higher  Form. 

All  distinctions,  therefore,  seem  relative,  and  there  is  no  breach 
of  continuity  in  passing  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  very 
tempting  to  interpret  this  in  the  modern  sense  of  an  actual  evolution 
of  the  lower  into  the  higher.  But  this  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
We  can  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  only  in  idea.  In  actual 
fact  each  existence  remains  rigidly  at  the  grade  of  perfection  which 
the  unchanging  order  of  the  Cosmos  assigns  to  it.  Species  are 
immutable,  although  logically  each  may  be  regarded  as  growing  into 
and  out  of  another  in  an  unbroken  series.  And  the  reason  for  this 
view  lies  in  the  doctrine  already  mentioned,  that  the  world  is  eternal. 
Aristotle  totally  denies  the  existence  of  an  evolution-process  in  time, 
though  the  reason  he  assigns  for  his  denial  does  him  the  greatest 
credit.  He  says  (Meteorol.  i.  14)  that  we  must  not,  from  the  slight 
changes  going  on  in  nature,  infer  a  general  cosmic  motion  (KII/CIV  TO 
Trav).  That  is,  he  rejects  the  notion  of  an  evolution  in  Time,  be- 
cause the  evidence  of  mutability  was  insufficient.  And  so  it  was,  in 
his  time.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  construe  his  evolutionist 
ideas  in  terms  of  Space  rather  than  of  Time.  The  different  degrees 
of  perfection,  not  being  able  to  succeed  each  other  in  time,  were 
regarded  as  coexisting  in  space,  by  the  supposition  (itself  based  on 
an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  motions)  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  nature  progressively  increased  in  passing  from  the  centre 
(the  earth)  to  the  periphery  of  the  universe,  the  perfectly  circular 
motion  of  the  outer  periphery  alone  being  directly  due  to  the  attrac- 
tion towards  the  Prime  Mover.  Aristotle  then  may  be  regarded  as 
an  evolutionist  for  whom  progress  existed  in  Space  rather  than  in 
Time. 

And  the  same  set  of  ideas  determines  also  his  attitude  towards 
teleology.  In  the  first  place  he  is  undoubtedly  a  teleologist.  But 
it  is  quite  erroneous  to  say  that  he  viewed  man  as  "  the  flower  of 
nature  towards  whom  all  had  been  tending,  as  its  end  or  final 
.cause."  On  the  contrary,  he  never  wearies  of  declaring  that  there 
are  in  nature  many  things  '  more  divine  than  man '  and  the  creatures 
in  the  'sublunary  sphere'  (the  stars,  e.g.).  And  it  is  not  true  that 
his  teleology  is  anthropocentric  because  "plants  are  for  the  sake  of 
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animals  and  animals  for  the  sake  of  men."  For  man  in  his  turn 
exists  for  the  sake  of  higher  beings.  Thus  his  teleology  is  in  one 
sense  idiocentric,  and  in  another  theocentric :  everything  aims  at  its 
own  end  or  good,  yet  in  so  doing  it  really  aims  at  the  supreme  end 
of  all. 

Secondly,  the  cogency  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  Aristotle's  adop- 
tion of  teleology  cannot  be  disputed  from  his  premisses.  Professor 
Osborn  shows  that  he  had  clearly  faced  the  apparent  alternative  of 
a  fortuitous  origin  of  adaptations,  but  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that 
pure  chance  could  explain  only  a  few,  and  not  the  vast  numbers 
actually  found.  That  argument  was  perfectly  unanswerable  so  long 
as  no  time-process  was  granted  in  which  the  accidentally-originated 
favorable  adaptations  could  be  nursed  into  predominance  over  fail- 
ures of  adaptation.  And  for  the  assumption  of  such  a  time-process, 
Aristotle,  as  we  saw,  thought  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence.  But 
his  argument  is  sound,  as  sound  as  his  inference  that  every  teleolog- 
ical  principle  is  subject  to  partial  and  occasional  failure.  For  if  we 
attribute  to  nature  purposive  action  on  the  analogy  of  our  own,  we 
must  complete  the  analogy  by  supposing  that  nature's  teleology  also 
sometimes  fails  and  leads  to  unintended  results.  Yet  hardly  any 
ideologists  since  Aristotle  have  ventured  to  draw  this  inference,  and 
thereby  the  consistent  defense  of  the  teleologist  position  has  been 
greatly  hampered. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Professor  Osborn's  treatment 
of  the  subtleties  of  Aristotelian  thought  is  by  no  means  free  from 
errors,  which,  however,  vanish  in  comparison  with  the  central  fact 
that  he  also  has  not  neglected  to  pay  a  just  homage  to  the  greatness 
of  the  Stagyrite.  jr  £  g  g< 

Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psychology.  By  WILHELM 
WUNDT.  Translated  from  the  second  and  revised  German  edition 
by  J.  E.  CREIGHTON  and  E.  B.  TITCHENER.  London,  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894. — pp.  x, 
454- 

The  appearance  of  this  work  is  an  event  of  prime  importance  in 
the  development  of  psychology  in  America.  We  all  know  the  works 
of  the  master,  and  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  comment  on  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume  except  in  so  far  as  the  translation 
gives  it  a  peculiar  significance  in  a  new  field. 

American  psychology  formerly  followed  the  lead  of  English  writers, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  between  the  dry  bones  of  Hamiltonian 
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metaphysic  and  the  frizzling  fatness  of  Maudsley  and  Carpenter. 
Psychologists,  like  Bain,  who  attempted  to  be  modern,  offered  us 
vague  volumes  charged  with  alternate  chapters  dealing  with  the  dirty 
details  of  the  dissecting-room,  or  gushing  with  the  garrulous  guess- 
work of  the  old  psychology.  The  new  psychology,  as  a  purely  intro- 
spective experimental  science,  has  hitherto  found  no  mouth-piece. 

The  opening  lecture  is  especially  opportune.  Scared  by  the  tirades 
of  Maudsley,  and  by  such  monstrosities  of  expression  as  "  Physiol- 
ogy of  Mind,"  the  general  public  and  the  college  public  have  sup- 
posed experimental  psychology  to  be  materialism  in  disguise.  On 
the  other  hand,  psychology  being  in  a  condition  of  disease,  reason 
has  run  wild  in  spiritualistic  speculations,  culminating,  perhaps,  in  the 
vagaries  of  'psychical  research,'  which  was  supposed  to  be  psychol- 
ogy raised  to  a  higher  power  (shall  we  say,  with  an  imaginary 
exponent  ?). 

"  Materialism  and  spiritualism  .  .  .  converge  in  their  final  result. 
The  most  obvious  reason  of  this  is  their  common  methodological 
error.  The  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  establish  a  science  of  men- 
tal experiences  in  terms  of  speculation,  and  the  thought  that  a  chem- 
ical and  physical  investigation  of  the  brain  must  be  the  first  step 
towards  a  scientific  psychology  led  alike  to  mistakes  in  method  " 
(p.  7).  The  problem  of  psychology  is  stated  in  a  manner  admitting 
no  objection.  "  The  doctrine  of  mind  must  be  primarily  regarded  as 
an  experimental  science."  "  We  have  to  begin  our  science  .  .  . 
with  the  direct  examination  of  the  mind  itself  "  (p.  8). 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  too  far  transcending  my  sphere  of  review 
when  I  call  attention  to  the  sound  common-sense  discussion  of  men- 
tal life  in  animals.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  will,  I  hope,  render 
impossible  any  further  romances  on  the  mental  evolution  of  animals. 

In  these  days  of  hypnotic  quackery  and  sensationalism  those  of  us 
who  oppose  everything  that  is  not  founded  upon  the  most  careful 
measurements,  can  now  fall  back  on  the  authority  of  Wundt  in  his 
chapters  on  hypnotism.  With  such  an  ally  the  battle  is  already  won. 

Several  faults  are  to  be  found  with  the  translation.  The  original 
work  is  in  a  fresh,  bracing  style  ;  the  translation  often  has  the  taste 
of  lukewarm  coffee.  The  reason  is  clear.  Let  us  compare  a  sample 
passage  of  the  original  with  its  translation. 

"  Aber  so  lange  nicht  jedes  Individuum  auch  dieser  Kraft  nachgiebt, 
miissen  wir  immer  noch  einen  personlichen  Faktor  zu  Hiilfe  nehmen, 
wenn  wir  die  einzelne  willkiirliche  Handlung  begreifen  wollen  " 
(p.  470). 
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"  But  so  long  as  there  remain  individuals  who  resist  this  force  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  into  account  a  personal  factor  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  causality  of  the  particular  voluntary  action  "  (p.  432). 

The  original  is  mainly  in  unadulterated  German ;  the  translation 
is  partly  into  English  and  partly  into  the  usual  Latin  jargon  known 
as  scientific  English.  Expressed  in  straightforward  English,  what 
Wundt  said  is  this  : 

"  But  so  long  as  not  every  individual  yielded  to  this  power,  we 
must  still  seek  help  in  a  personal  factor,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
single  acts  of  will." 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  translators,  but  with  the  general 
habits  of  philosophical  writers,  from  which  psychologists  have  not 
yet  broken  loose.  Have  we  of  the  public  not  a  right  to  say  to 
authors  and  translators,  "  Stick  in  a  Latin  word  if  you  must ;  but 
whenever  you  can  give  us  good  plain  English,  do  so."  The  objection 
may  not  seem  a  serious  one,  but  the  difference  of  a  couple  of  Latin 
words  in  each  sentence  means  a  great  difference  in  the  fatigue  of 
reading  of  a  volume,  and  in  the  emotional  tone  produced  in  the 
reader.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very  difference  that  makes  the  translation 
so  tame. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  translation,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  original  book  contains  two  distinct  styles;  the  fresh 
style  of  the  Wundt  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  matured,  concep- 
tual style  of  the  Wundt  of  sixty.  These  cross  each  other  notice- 
ably. The  translators  have  apparently  tried  to  level  things  off,  but 
the  tendency  of  English  writers  has  rather  made  them  level  the  Saxon 
up  than  the  Latin  down.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  Every  one  of  the  Latinisms  used  is  rigidly 
defined.  Whether  a  Saxon  terminology  could  bear  the  strain  or  not, 
is  a  question  which  the  translators  and  most  other  psychologists  at 
present  would  answer  in  the  negative,  —  but,  I  firmly  believe,  incor- 
rectly. 

It  is  this  tendency  (which  we  sometimes  find  in  Wundt  himself) 
that,  after  all,  gives  us  very  little  ground  for  complaint.  Every  one 
of  the  terms,  such  as  'causality,'  'voluntary  action,'  or  'volition,' 
has  a  definite  meaning,  which  is  consistently  retained  throughout. 

The  verb  '  to  sense '  for  '  empfinden '  is  also  not  exactly  home- 
like. There  are  people  who  never  condescend  to  feel  heat,  to  hear 
a  sound,  to  see  a  light,  —  they  always  '  sense  '  them.  I  admit  the 
difficulty  of  the  case,  and  will  not  attempt  to  solve  it.  Wundt  says 
he  will  not  use  '  feel '  for  pressure  and  temperature,  because  it  is 
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misleading.  He  gives  reasons,  and  even  condescends  to  make  a 
pun  on  the  word.  He  has  a  convenient  substitute,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  familiar  to  everybody.  '  Sense,'  however,  is  arbitrary  coinage. 

In  my  younger  days  I  estimated  the  worth  of  a  book  by  the  length 
of  its  words  ;  I  know  as  well  as  the  translators  the  hardship  —  nay, 
the  impossibility  —  of  writing  psychology  with  brevity  and  clearness 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  language.  But  it  is  for  this  very  rea- 
son, —  it  is  because  they  have  produced  so  good  a  translation  of  so 
good  a  book,  —  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  their  influence  on  the 
other  side. 

Although  the  translators  have  performed  their  duty  faithfully,  the 
publishers  do  not  deserve  a  like  credit.  It  was  false  economy  to 
borrow  even  five  of  the  forty-five  blocks  from  Germany  with  the 
German  words  on  the  illustrations.  The  thousands  who  do  not  read 
German  will  be  repelled  by  finding  that  in  the  part  dealing  with 
color  sensations  the  illustrations  must  be  translated  by  a  glossary  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

It  is  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  to  place  the  title  of 
the  book  as  the  running-head  on  the  even-numbered  page.  The 
reader  knows  what  book  he  has  in  his  hands,  and  does  not  care  to 
be  reminded  of  it  every  time  he  turns  a  page.  What  he  needs  is  to 
be  able  to  turn  at  once  to  any  particular  lecture  he  has  in  mind. 
The  original  has  the  lecture-number  as  the  heading. 

Still,  we  can  forgive  much,  because  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  a  single  misprint  in  the  volume.  What  organization  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  and  what  wearisome  weeks  of  work  on 
the  side  of  the  translators  are  required  to  attain  this,  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  have  tried  to  do  likewise. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  simply  delicious  to  find  the  fundamental  meth- 
ods and  facts  of  experimental  psychology  presented  so  that  every- 
body can  understand  them.  Psychology  in  particular,  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professors  Creighton  and 
Titchener  that  cannot  be  adequately  repaid.  The  work  of  translat- 
ing a  book  is  not  less  laborious  or  less  meritorious  than  that  of  writ- 
ing one  ;  but  the  public  credits  all  the  good  points  to  the  author,  and 
all  the  bad  ones  to  the  translator.  £  yj  SCRIPTURE. 
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LOGICAL. 

Psychologische  Studien  zur  elementaren  Logik.    E.  G.  HUSSERL. 
Phil.  Mon.,  XXX,  pp.   159-191. 

I.  On  the  Distinction  between  Abstract  and  Concrete.  —  Conscious- 
ness is  a  unity  in  which  everything  is  connected  with  everything 
else.  The  connections  may  differ  in  constancy  and  mediacy.  Re- 
lated to  such  differences  is  the  distinction  between  independent  and 
dependent  contents.  Certain  complex  contents  come  easily  to  our 
notice  as  natural  unities,  and  exhibit  a  characteristic  independence 
of  the  contents  in  connection  with  which  they  arise,  such  as  we  do 
not  find  among  members  of  other  sorts  of  connections.  They  are 
separable,  capable  of  imagination  by  themselves.  It  is  different 
with  dependent  contents.  A  content  concerning  which  we  know 
that  the  change  or  removal  of  some  content  given  with  it  must 
change  or  remove  it,  is  dependent.  Close  associations  of  ideas  form 
an  intermediate  class  of  contents,  not  functionally  dependent,  but 
practically  so.  Consider  the  parts  of  a  single  content,  in  connection 
with  this  distinction  concerning  dependence.  Two  cases  are  pos- 
sible :  either  a  certain  part  is  independent,  with  reference  to  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  whole,  or  not.  In  the  first  case  we  speak  of 
pieces,  in  the  second  of  abstract  parts.  Parts  may  be  mediate  or 
immediate,  mediate  parts  being  parts  of  immediate  parts.  The 
complex  content  whose  immediate  part  is  an  abstract  is  called  its 
direct  concrete.  A  concrete  which  is  itself  not  abstract  we  call  an 
absolute  concrete  ;  all  others  are  relative.  This  use  of  terms 
founded  in  intuitive  relations  is  carried  over  to  cases  where  there  is 
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no  intuition.  Each  concept  is  called  abstract,  each  object  of  a 
concept,  concrete.  The  reason  for  this  carrying  over  is  that  if  the 
contents  and  objects  of  the  concepts  were  given,  the  proper  relations 
could  also  be  intuitively  recognized  ;  and  since  we  usually  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  imperfections  of  the  representative  imagination, 
the  change  is  not  even  noticed. 

II.  On  Intuitions  and  Representative  Ideas.  —  Intuition  originally 
means  seeing,  and  the  perception  of  visible  objects.  It  is  extended 
to  cover  outward  perception.  But  not  all  which  we  loosely  think  we 
perceive  is  really  intuited.  Certain  ideas  have  the  peculiarity  that 
they  do  not  include  their  objects  as  contents  present  in  conscious- 
ness, but  merely  intend  them.  In  case  any  contents  in  consciousness 
point  to  others  not  given,  the  former  are  used  as  ideas  representative 
of  the  latter.  Opposed  to  them  are  other  ideas  which  really  hold 
their  objects  in  themselves  as  immanent  contents.  These  are  intu- 
itions. There  are  difficulties  in  understanding  the  expression,  imma- 
nent content.  Do  we  not  intuit  a  thing  when  we  look  at  it,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  another?  Yet  the  whole  thing  is  never 
immanent  in  consciousness  at  once.  The  solution  of  these  difficulties 
lies  in  the  fact  that  to  the  natural  thought  the  series  of  contents  con- 
nected and  attended  by  certain  psychic  acts  which  we  call  the 
"  inspection  of  the  thing  on  all  sides  "  is  the  thing  itself,  and  that 
alone  is  meant  when  a  thing  is  spoken  of.  The  intuition  does  not 
include  the  background  and  surrounding  objects,  but  only  such 
objects  as  are  noticed  for  themselves.  It  is  a  defined  and  defining 
act.  Intuition  cannot  be  identified  with  the  faculty  of  representative 
ideas,  as  many  examples  show.  The  two  are  different  kinds  of 
conscious  content.  What  kinds,  however,  we  are  unable  to  tell. 
For  psychology  and  logic  the  investigation  of  these  functions  is  very 
important.  For  psychology,  because  a  series  of  extremely  important 
acts  (of  desire  and  will)  have  as  their  basis,  or  presupposition,  ideas 
which  are  representative.  For  logic,  since  concepts,  judgments,  and 
all  other  logical  activities,  belong  themselves  to  that  group. 

E.    L.    HlNMAN. 

Tmth  as  Apprehended  and  Expressed  in  Art.     G.  F.  GENUNG. 
The  New  World,  No.  XI,  pp.  527-545. 

Reality  is  the  "  bare  material  of  perception."  Truth  is  this  real- 
ity perceived  and  expressed.  It  involves  a  subjective  as  well  as  an 
objective  element.  It  is  the  work  of  art  to  express  reality  as  truth 
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through  a  medium  different  from  that  in  which  the  former  is  found. 
To  so  exaggerate  that  the  really  distorted  shall  appear  perfectly  nat- 
ural is  the  height  of  artistic  skill.  T  -p  JJROWN 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Wahrnehmung  von  Bewegungen  vennittelst  des  Auges.     L.  W. 
STERN.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VII,  5  u.  6,  pp.  321-387. 

After  giving  a  summary  of  the  facts  already  established  in  this 
field,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  theories  from  Herbart  to  Wundt,  the 
author  states  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  on  the  comparative 
fineness  of  discernment  of  moving  and  resting  objects  at  centre  and 
periphery  of  the  retina,  and  on  some  after-effects  of  motion.  The 
results  show  that  in  direct  vision  the  just  noticeable  angular  magni- 
tude of  a  resting  object  equals  the  angle  through  which  an  object 
must  move  if  its  motion  is  to  be  noticed.  In  indirect  vision  the 
liminal  angular  magnitude  of  a  resting  object  is  four  times  that  of  a 
motion.  Judgment  was  more  certain  in  indirect  than  in  direct  vision, 
and  more  certain  when  one  stationary  object  was  in  the  field  of 
vision  than  when  none  or  two  were  present.  The  slower  the  motion 
the  more  plainly  it  was  perceived.  The  difference  between  the 
ratios  of  discrimination  of  moved  and  resting  objects  in  direct  and 
indirect  vision  is  ascribed  to  differences  in  amount  of  irradiation. 
Evidence  for  this  explanation  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  differences 
between  limina  of  resting  objects  and  movements  in  indirect  vision 
did  not  hold  for  very  small  intensities  of  light.  The  after  effects  of 
motion  were  studied  both  by  observing  objects  from  a  moving  train 
and  by  means  of  the  drum  of  the  kymograph,  around  which  had 
been  placed  a  strip  of  paper  ruled  with  vertical  lines  at  a  distance  of 
9  mm.  When  the  eyes  were  stimulated  for  a  short  time,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  second,  the  after-effect  was  a  motion  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  of  short  duration.  When  the  stimulation  was  continued  a 
longer  time,  8-12  seconds,  there  was  first  an  after-motion  in  the 
same  direction,  soon  changing  into  a  motion  of  opposite  direction. 
If  the  eye  is  not  kept  fixed  during  the  experiments  for  the  longer 
time  the  after-motion  is  slower,  and  the  lines  more  sharply  drawn. 
In  his  theory  the  author  distinguishes  two  general  methods  by  which 
we  may  perceive  motion :  by  perceiving  the  successive  phases  of  the 
motion,  and  by  a  direct  perception  of  the  movement.  In  the  latter 
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three  distinct  elements  enter ;  viz.,  the  changes  in  stimulation  of  the 
retina,  the  line  of  after-images  of  the  moving  object,  and  eye  move- 
ments. Changes  in  character  of  stimulation  as  object  moves  across 
the  retina  are  immediately  interpreted  as  movement  of  the  object  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  stimulation.  This  gives  no  sense  of  direction.  Every 
object  that  moves  across  the  field  of  vision  leaves  a  vanishing  trail 
of  after-images  on  the  retina.  This  affords  means  of  knowing  the 
direction  and  rapidity  of  the  motion.  The  extreme  eye  movement 
theory  is  rejected,  since  eye  movements  never  exactly  correspond  to 
the  motion  of  the  moving  object.  To  these  muscle  sensations  must 
be  added  the  trail  of  after-images,  the  perception  of  the  resting 
objects  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  continual 
impulses  of  will  in  effecting  the  motion.  The  after-sensations  of 
motion  are  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  trail  of  after-images  left  by 
the  moving  object  on  the  retina.  After-motions  of  the  same  direc- 
tion are  explained  by  these  directly,  those  of  the  opposite  direction 
by  the  projection  of  these  after-images  upon  the  field  of  vision  of  the 
open  eye,  or  upon  the  entoptic  phenomena  of  the  closed  eye. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

Die  Wahrnehmung  von  Helligkeitsveranderungen.  Nachtrag. 
L.  W.  STERN.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VII,  5  u.  6,  pp.  395- 
397- 

The  validity  of  the  law  formulated  in  the  original  contribution 
(this  REVIEW,  III,  741),  that  time  of  perception  and  fineness  of  sen- 
sibility increase  with  decrease  in  the  rapidity  of  the  increase  of 
brightness,  is  restricted  to  mean  ranges  of  rapidity  in  increase  of  the 
brightness.  w  R  PILLSBURY. 

Aussichten  der  experiment ellen  Psychologie.  O.  KULPE.  Phil. 
Mon.,  XXX,  5  u.  6,  pp.  281-294. 

This  article  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  to  two  earlier  ones 
by  the  same  author  (in  Archiv.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.).  It  does  not 
attempt  to  predict  future  results  in  experimental  Psychology,  but 
indicates  some  points  in  which  more  accurate  determination  is  desir- 
able, with  a  view  to  the  farther  advance  of  the  science  itself,  as  well 
as  to  its  relation  to  other  sciences. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  theory  of  methods,  the  following 
demands  may  be  made  upon  it :  (i)  more  accurate  description  of 
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the  general  process  and  fundamental  principles  of  comparison,  the 
act  of  comparison  of  sensations  not  being  so  uniform  and  unambig- 
uous as  it  may  appear ;  (2)  more  individualization  of  methods,  />., 
more  adapting  of  them  to  the  object  or  purpose  in  hand;  (3)  an 
investigation  into  the  influence  of  expectation  and  custom  on  sensi- 
ble discrimination,  not  only  to  determine  its  amount  and  direction, 
but  to  take  exact  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  actuality  of  their 
behavior  in  inner  experience;  (4)  the  use  of  single  results  of 
experimentation  according  to  their  combined  content :  for  this  pur- 
pose a  choice  of  observers  or  reagents  is  necessary :  (5)  greater 
agreement  concerning  the  significance  of  the  values  given  by  the 
measurement  methods.  Turning  next  to  the  different  parts  of  Psy- 
chology it  is  found  that,  as  regards  the  elements  of  consciousness, 
the  peripherally  excited  sensations  have  been  most  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, and  now  await  the  advance  of  natural  science,  but  the  cen- 
trally excited  sensations  have  been  scarcely  touched,  and  where  they 
have  been  investigated  it  was  not  done  with  sufficient  care.  It  is 
somewhat  better  with  the  feelings,  but  here,  also,  a  whole  series  of 
questions  is  open  for  solution.  The  theory  of  the  union  of  ele- 
ments of  consciousness  has  been  made  accessible  to  experiment  only 
in  single  directions,  and  that  has  been  essentially  limited  to  the 
union  of  peripherally  excited  sensations ;  while  the  union  of  centrally 
excited  ones  with  one  another,  and  with  the  former,  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  processes  will  be  sub- 
jected to  thorough  analysis,  as  well  as  emotions,  instincts  and  will ; 
for  in  regard  to  these  latter  there  exist  various  opinions  not  only 
concerning  their  theoretical  exposition,  but  also  their  content  and 
cause. 

Concerning  the  significance  of  progress  of  experimental  Psychol- 
ogy for  other  sciences,  it  is  held  that  for  the  natural  sciences  it  con- 
sists simply  in  this,  that  the  manner  of  observation  will  be  improved, 
and  it  will  be  easier  to  separate  the  subjective  and  objective  factors  ; 
the  advantages  will  be  those  of  method.  The  mental  sciences,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  affected  through  its  content ;  its  results  will 
help  to  clear  up  their  problems  in  so  far  as  it  more  exactly  establishes 
the  laws  of  psychic  life.  But  for  Metaphysics  no  help  can  be  looked 
for  from  Psychology,  since  it  can  say  nothing  about  the  nature  of 
soul,  freedom  of  the  will,  etc.  ^  -^  HILL 
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ETHICAL. 

Biology  and  Ethics.     EDMUND  MONTGOMERY.     Int.  J.  E.,  V,  i, 
pp.  44-63. 

Can  biology  be  of  any  help  in  solving  ethical  problems  ?  Biology 
cannot  help  a  system  of  ethics  which  regards  the  body  as  a  mere 
hindrance  to  ethical  aspiration,  or  as  a  mere  passive  instrument 
wielded  by  a  spiritual  agent,  or  as  a  mere  illusion  of  unrationalized 
sense.  Nor  will  ethical  self-determination  admit  of  help  from  the  fatal- 
istic, mechanical  view  of  vital  activity,  or  a  like-fatalistic  primordially 
established  evolution.  Bichat  divided  the  human  body  into  two  sets 
of  organs,  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  and  sexual  organs,  the  biologi- 
cal entoderm,  constituting  the  organic  life  ;  and  the  external  organs, 
brain,  sensory  organs,  and  voluntary  muscles,  the  animal  life,  the 
biological  ectoderm.  His  central  conception  in  interpreting  human 
nature  consists  in  regarding  the  ectoderm  as  existing  solely  to  satisfy 
entodermic  or  appetitive  needs.  The  organic  life,  and  the  external 
life  as  ministering  to  it,  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the  one  end, 
perpetuation  of  life  in  self  and  offspring.  If  the  gratification  of 
hunger  and  lust  is  the  chief  concern  in  life,  then  life  is  ethically 
undesirable.  Such  ethical  abhorrence,  and  consequent  abnegation 
of  our  present  life,  forms  the  core  of  the  highest  religions.  Life 
becomes  futile,  painful,  and  fundamentally  wicked ;  and  total  abne- 
gation becomes  the  rationally  prescribed  ethical  end.  By  the  ethi- 
cally abhorrent  means  of  struggle  for  life  those  best  adapted  to  live 
in  the  present  medium  have  survived,  and  the  highest  of  these  pos- 
sesses an  ethical  consciousness.  Has  this  last  been  developed  ethi- 
cally? If  moral  development  has  been  the  preconcerted  aim  of  a 
power  ordaining  such  evolution,  then  we  must  pronounce  his  means 
wasteful,  ruthless,  and  unethical.  If  developed  by  organic  beings  in 
their  own  functioning  in  their  environment,  nothing  can  be  called 
ethical  till  we  come  to  man's  moral  consciousness.  It  is  of  decisive 
importance  which  we  regard  as  subservient  to  the  other,  the  internal 
or  the  external  life.  The  writer  holds  that  the  fundamental  and 
essential  activity  of  life  consists  in  the  functional  play  of  the  organ- 
ism with  the  medium  at  their  surface  of  contact.  The  highest 
organs  of  animal  life  are  all  developed  in  the  surface-layer,  brain, 
sensory  organs,  and  voluntary  muscles.  The  organs  of  the  life  of 
outside  relations  instead  of  being  mere  tools  for  appetitive  gratifica- 
tion, are  themselves  the  essential  embodiment  of  life.  Hunger  the 
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most  elemental  of  appetites,  sleep  the  most  reconstitutive,  that  of  sex 
the  most  preservative,  these  are  but  subservient  to  the  progressive 
development  of  life,  the  functionings  of  the  organs  of  outside  rela- 
tions. We  are  fundamentally  emotional,  and  volitional  beings. 
The  emotions  of  affection  are  distinctly  altruistic.  In  the  intensify- 
ing and  refining  of  altruistic  sentiments,  and  in  their  extension,  ethi- 
cal progress  finds  its  expression.  Social  life  is  the  medium  through 
which,  and  in  which,  moral  existence  becomes  established.  Both  our 
affective  and  our  volitional  life  has  to  do  with  the  functioning  of  our 
outside  organs.  The  possibility  of  ethical  conduct  is  wholly  grounded 
in  the  biological  fact  of  power  of  self-movement  of  animals,  and  in 
this  power  of  self-movement  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  vexed 
problems  of  volitional  freedom.  Biology  leads  us  to  recognize  that 
the  ethical  end  is  the  preservation,  enhancement,  and  enjoyment  of 
the  inherited  wealth  and  worth  of  life,  which  wealth  and  worth  has 
its  existence  in  social  sentiments  organically  developed  in  human 
beings,  and  finding  their  satisfaction  in  reciprocity  within  an  ethi- 
cally rationalized  social  medium.  The  progressive  realization  of 
this  ethical  end  brings  its  own  reward,  and  needs  no  sanction  beyond 
its  own  becoming.  The  moral  imperative  is  grounded  biologically  ; 
for  this  view  of  the  solidarity  of  past,  present,  and  future  existence 
imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  holding  our  vital  endowment  in  trust. 

M.  S.  READ. 

Naturalism  and  Ethics.     A.  J.  BALFOUR.     Int.  J.  E.,  IV,  4, 
pp.  415-429- 

The  writer  discusses  the  origin,  not  the  validity  of  ethical  systems, 
regarding  these  as  two  widely  different  questions.  Men  being  what 
they  are,  no  moral  code  can  be  effective  which  does  not  inspire  in 
those  who  are  asked  to  obey  it  emotions  of  reverence  ;  and  the  capac- 
ity of  any  code  to  excite  this,  or  any  other  elevated  emotion,  cannot 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  origin  from  which  those  who  accept 
that  code  suppose  it  to  emanate.  The  naturalistic  and  moral  senti- 
ments and  rules  are  found  in  but  a  few  things  that  feel,  while  feel- 
ing is  an  attribute  of  but  few  things  that  live,  and  life  is  but  a  petty 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Universe.  If  morals  should  vanish,  the 
Universe  would  be  almost  the  same  as  now.  Morality  is  on  a  par 
with  appetite  here.  Biology  not  only  does  not  supply  us  with  any 
ground  of  distinction,  but  it  shows  us  that  the  sentiments  clinging  to 
duty  and  sacrifice  are  but  a  device  of  nature  to  trick  us  into  the  per- 
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formance  of  altruistic  actions.  Nature,  indifferent  to  our  happiness, 
indifferent  to  our  morals,  but  sedulous  of  our  survival,  commends 
disinterested  virtue  to  our  practice  by  dressing  it  in  the  splendor  of 
ethical  sentiments.  Kant  found  the  moral  law  sublime,  the  natural- 
istic creed  finds  it  ingenious.  On  the  naturalistic  view  free-will  is 
an  absurdity.  The  illusion  of  freedom  must  have  arisen  by  natural 
selection  for  the  sake  of  preservation.  "  The  persistent  contradic- 
tion between  that  which  is  thought  to  be  true,  and  that  which  is  felt 
to  be  noble  and  of  good  report,  not  only  produces  a  sense  of  moral 
unrest  in  the  individual,  but  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  creed  which  leads  to  such  results  is  somehow 
unsuited  for  '  such  beings  as  we  are  in  such  a  world  as  ours.'  " 

There  being  a  conflict  between  the  sentiments  associated  with 
and  subservient  to  morality,  and  the  naturalistic  account  of  their 
origin,  what  relation  to  ethics  has  the  teaching  of  Naturalism  on  the 
final  results  of  human  endeavor  ?  On  the  naturalistic  theory  are 
moral  ends  adequate  and  naturally  consistent  ?  It  cannot  harmonize 
and  make  consistent  egoism  and  altruism.  Is  it  emotionally  ade- 
quate, does  it  provide  us  with  an  ideal  that  can  exhaust  our  energies 
and  satisfy  our  aspirations  ?  Our  ideals  are  framed  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  thoughts.  Our  thoughts  tend  to  dwarf  the  impor- 
tance of  man,  to  make  him  a  natural  object  among  natural  objects. 
Soon  man,  the  sentient  world,  man's  thoughts  and  deeds,  will  be  no 
more,  and  nothing  will  be  the  better  or  worse  for  his  labor,  devotion, 
and  suffering.  We  desire,  however,  to  give  our  service  to  that  which 
is  universal  and  abiding.  Our  ethical  energies  and  aspirations  can- 
not be  long  satisfied  on  so  transitory  and  so  unimportant  an  accident 
in  the  general  scheme  of  things  as  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race, 
its  development,  feelings,  life,  or  moral  quality.  ^  g  READ 

Ethischer  Rigorismus  und  sittliche  Schonheit.     K.  VORLANDER. 
Phil.  Mon.,  XXX,  5  u.  6,  pp.  225-280. 

The  content  of  this  article  can  be  best  anticipated  from  the  state- 
ment with  which  it  opens  :  "  The  question  of  Ethical  Rigorism  is, 
historically  considered,  the  question  of  the  philosophical  relation  of 
Schiller  to  Kant."  The  author  confines  himself  in  the  present  arti- 
cle to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  historical  relation  of  these  two  men,  or 
more  exactly,  as  'the  article  itself  shows,  into  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Schiller  in  his  attitude  to  the  Kantian  philosophy.  To  this 
end  copious  selections  are  made  from  Schiller's  correspondence 
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with  his  contemporaries,  more  particularly  with  Korner  and  Goethe. 
As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  it  is  found  that  four  stages  can  be  distin- 
guished in  his  development : 

(1)  1787-1790.     Korner  and  Reinhold  continually  urge  upon  him 
the  advisability  of  a  study  of  Kant,  but  his  poetical  nature  cannot 
submit  to  such  a  dry  task.     At  last,  towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
we  find  Schiller  led  to  a  slight  interest  in  Kant  through  Reinhold's 
lectures  in  Jena. 

(2)  1791-1794.     In  1791  the  Critique  of  Judgment  falls  into  his 
hands,  and  he  finds  that  his  previous  study  of  Aesthetic  renders  it 
easy  for  him  to  understand  Kant's  thoughts ;  here,  in  fact,  he  begins 
now  to  meditate  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  Kantian  philosophy. 
Accordingly,  for  the  next  four  years  Schiller  appears  as  an  enthusi- 
astic follower  of   Kant,  though  in   independent  form.     He  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  Goethe,  finding  Goethe's  philosophy  altogether  too 
sensual  for  his  tastes.     During  this  period  Schiller  does  not  produce 
a  single  great  poem. 

(3)  I795-     Following  upon  this  is  a  year  of  transition,  in  which 
philosophy  and  poetry  seem  to  have  equal  claims  upon  him.     He 
now  comes  under  the  influence  of  Goethe,  and  this  year  witnesses 
the  composition  of  his  philosophical  poetry. 

(4)  1796-1805.     Complete  and  final  return  to  poetry.     Yet,  in 
spite  of  single  statements  to  the  contrary,  he  still  holds  fast  to  Kan- 
tian doctrines,  in  accordance  with  which  he  shows  a  manifest  dislike 
for  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  others  of  the  Romantic 
School.     From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  period  in  which 
Schiller  was  peculiarly  philosophical  in  his  studies  and  productions 
was  from  1791  to  1794.     Accordingly,  this  period  must  form  the 
basis  of  an  inquiry  into  the  systematic  relationship  of  Schiller  to 
Kant,  which  the  author  indicates  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 

A.  R.  HILL. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Lancienne  et  les  nouvelles  geometries.  III.  Les  postulats 
reels  de  la  geometric  euclidienne  sont  a  la  base  des  metageometries. 
J.  DELBOEUF.  Rev.  Ph.,  XIX,  8,  pp.  113-147. 

The  claim  of  metageometry  to  require  no  postulates,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  those  of  Euclid,  must  be  rejected.  The  postulates  of 
Euclidian  geometry  are  often  badly  and  inadequately  stated,  but 
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they  are  not  arbitrary.  They  rest  on  the  given  character  of  space, 
from  which  the  homogeneous  space  of  geometry  is  abstracted.  The 
metageometrical  spaces  on  the  other  hand  are  arbitrary  creations 
of  the  mind,  and  their  isogeneity  is  included  in  the  homogeneity  of 
Euclidian  space.  Accordingly,  the  metageometries  have  to  make  the 
Euclidian  postulate  in  a  more  complicated  form.  Moreover,  the 
proof  that  the  metageometrical  surfaces  are  not  self-contradictory, 
can  be  derived  only  from  Euclidian  geometry.  Thus  metageometries 
are  not  a  generalization,  but  only  an  extension,  of  Euclidian  geometry, 
which  guarantees  their  legitimateness.  Nor  are  they  better  suited 
for  the  study  of  real  space,  for  they  do  not  represent  it  as  well  as 
the  Euclidian,  and  we  can  understand  their  properties  only  by  its 
help.  They  only  include  Euclidian  space  as  a  special  case,  by  an 
extension  to  infinity.  This,  however,  is  a  far  more  difficult  assump- 
tion than  that  of  the  Euclidians.  Nevertheless,  they  have  philo- 
sophic value  ;  for  they  have  incontestably  shown  that  Euclidian 
geometry  is  not  built  on  a  rock  inaccessible  to  criticism. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 

A   Dialogtie  on    Time  and   Common   Sense.      PROF.    HENRY 
SIDGWICK.     Mind,  N.  s.,  XII,  pp.  441-448. 

A  suggestive  article  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  with  a  Russian 
visitor  on  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  assumption  that  truth  is 
timeless.  In  a  charming  literary  form  the  following  points  are  hinted 
at :  (i)  That  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  Time  destroys  the  meaning  of 
History,  on  the  ground  that  "if  Time  is  unreal,  succession  is  unreal: 
and  if  succession  is  unreal  the  interest  of  the  study  of  the  past  is 
destroyed."  (2)  That  all  moral  experience  becomes  unreal,  and 
that  Kant's  noumenal  Ego  in  its  "  unintelligible  position  out  of  time 
makes  an  absolutely  incomprehensible  and  unaccountable  choice  of 
partial  irrationality."  (3)  That  the  argument  which  puts  the  know- 
ing subject  out  of  time,  because  his  objects  are  in  time,  is  nonsense. 
(4)  That  even  if  it  were  not,  yet  any  actual  process  of  knowledge 
occurs  in  time  and  is  conditioned  by  events  in  time.  And  (5)  that 
there  is  possibly  some  confusion  in  the  ordinary  assumptions  of 
theology  and  science  as  to  the  eternity  of  the  Deity  and  the  time- 
lessness  of  the  laws  of  nature.  IT  r-  c  c 

P.     \^.      O.      O. 
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The  Roots  of  Agnosticism.     JAMES  SETH.     The  New  World, 
September,   1894,  pp.  458-470. 

There  are  two  chief  roots  of  Agnosticism,  i.  "The  absolute 
separation  of  the  noumenal  or  essential  from  the  phenomenal  or 
empirical  reality."  But  why  should  reality  not  be  known?  The 
Infinite  is  to  be  thought  only  through  the  finite.  We  must  admit 
the  "  realism  of  science  and  of  common  sense." 

2.  "The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  or  subjectivity  of  knowledge, 
the  theory  of  the  absolute  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the 
object."  To  this  doctrine  there  are  three  objections,  i.  It  is 
founded  on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  Absolute.  The  Absolute  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  "  completed  system  of  relations,"  and  not  as 
the  unrelated.  2.  Thorough  skepticism  is  suicidal.  3.  It  involves 
the  view  of  natural  dualism  or  of  critical  idealism.  However,  the 
mind  has  not  to  make  nature,  but  merely  to  interpret  reality  as  it  is, 
and  of  which  it  is  itself  a  part.  In  Agnosticism  there  is  both  truth 
and  error  :  truth,  in  the  fact  that  absolute  reality  is  unknowable  in 
the  same  sense  that  we  know  the  finite  :  error,  in  the  conclusion  that 
since  absolute  reality  is  thus  unknowable,  therefore  we  know  nothing. 
Even  if  the  Absolute  is  unknowable  in  the  common  presentational 
form  of  knowledge  it  must  still  constitute  the  basis  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge. If  we  know  reality  at  all,  we  can  place  no  absolute  limit  to 
possible  knowledge.  Our  present  ignorance  is  the  measure  of  our 
finitude,  but  there  is  positive  and  advancing  knowledge  as  surely  as 
there  is  limitation  of  knowledge.  j  p  BROWN 

Von  der  Unsterblichkeit   der  Seele.      A.   SPIR.      Phil.   Mon., 
XXX,  5  u.  6,  pp.  295-306. 

In  a  foot-note  the  editor  points  out  that  this  is  a  posthumous  essay 
of  the  author  translated  from  the  French.  The  guiding  idea  through- 
out is  given  in  a  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  :  "  That 
which  is  divine,  is  imperishable,  but  that  which  is  abnormal  must 
sooner  or  later  perish."  Man  has  always  had  the  consciousness  that 
his  existence  is  not  mere  fleeting  chance,  but  rather  that  it  has  an 
eternal  destiny,  and  this  consciousness  is  the  living  principle  of  all 
religions.  But  this  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  animal  instinct  for 
self-preservation  until  the  belief  has  arisen  in  the  immortality  of  the 
conscious  self,  a  belief  which  is  incompatible  with  true  morality,  with 
disinterested  love  for  the  good  and  the  true,  and  consequently  also 
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with  the  right  way  to  immortality.  In  order  to  find  out  wherein  true 
immortality  consists  we  must  know  the  essence  of  man's  nature. 
Now,  man  is  essentially  empty,  without  any  peculiar  nature  of  his 
own,  in  short,  man  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  but  only  a  phenomenon. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  our  Ego  rests  entirely  upon  the 
memory,  we  are  something  only  through  the  memory  of  what  we 
have  been  and  acquired  in  the  past.  Take  away  this  memory  of 
the  past  and  knowledge  of  things,  and  you  destroy  the  Ego.  The 
manner  of  existence  of  the  Ego  is  in  keeping  with  its  essential 
nature.  A  real  thing  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  in  time,  but  we 
exist  only  in  the  consciousness  which  we  have  of  ourselves ;  our  life 
is  like  the  flame  of  a  taper.  Yet  this  very  fact  that  we  are  able  to 
recognize  our  own  nothingness  proves  that  we  possess  something 
which  lifts  us  beyond  it.  We  possess  in  the  conception  of  the 
absolute  the  fundamental  law  of  thought,  which  gives  us  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Absolute  or  God  exists,  that  God  is  the  normal  nature 
of  things,  and  that  we  are  related  to  Him  through  what  is  noble  in 
our  nature.  This  points  the  way  to  blessedness  and  immortality. 
In  order  to  rid  ourselves  of  nothingness,  and  insure  to  ourselves 
immortality,  we  must  renounce  our  conscious  and  individual  selves, 
which  are  empty  and  illusory,  and  identify  ourselves  with  the  true 
and  absolute  self  which  is  divine  and  eternal.  This  same  way  to 
blessedness  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  two  great  teachers  of  man- 
kind —  Buddha  and  Christ ;  but  their  doctrines  contain  errors,  that 
of  Christ  being  especially  objectionable  because  of  his  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  conscious  self.  Now  the  objection  may  be  raised 
that  a  life  without  consciousness  is  no  life.  Here  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  original  and  natural  illusion  which  must  be 
exposed  before  we  can  succeed  to  the  conception  of  the  really  true 
and  eternal  life.  To  us  conscious  existence  seems  to  be  the  only 
true  existence,  but  that  is  just  because  we  are  not  real  things, 
because  we  exist  only  through  the  consciousness  of  self  which  in 
essence  is  purely  ideal,  the  appearance  of  a  real,  indivisible,  perma- 
nent thing.  It  is  true  we  can  form  no  conception  of  such  a  super- 
conscious  existence,  but  we  can  be  convinced  of  its  truth  by  reason, 
just  as  the  blind  man  is  of  the  existence  of  light  and  colors,  though 
he  cannot  picture  them.  Our  immortality  in  this  sense  is  insured  to 
us  from  the  fact  that  we  possess  religion,  which  is  not  a  creed  but  a 
noble  life,  a  life  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  good  and  the  true ;  for 
God  the  object  of  religion  is  nothing  but  the  good  and  the  true,  the 
norm  of  things.  A_  R_  HlLL_ 
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Psychology,  Epistemology, Ontology,  Compared  and  Distinguished. 
S.  H.  MELLONE.     Mind,  12,  pp.  474-490. 

Although  the  abstraction  and  isolation  of  the  different  '  parts '  of 
philosophy  from  the  whole  frequently  leads  to  error  and  confusion, 
it  is  equally  true  that  Philosophy  must  be  a  whole  of  parts  that  can 
be  intelligibly  distinguished.  Psychology  is  concerned  only  with 
Presentations  to  a  conscious  Subject.  By  '  Subject'  all  that  is  meant 
is  the  unity  and  continuity  of  a  single  experience.  Psychological 
presentations  have  two  aspects  —  that  of  content  and  that  of  mean- 
ing. The  latter  refers  either  to  the  Self  or  to  the  Reality  other  than 
the  Self.  The  central  fact  of  consciousness  is  the  power  of  becom- 
ing self-conscious.  But  our  presentations  refer  to  something  outside 
themselves  just  as  inevitably  and  spontaneously  as  they  imply  a 
subjective  reference.  Now,  it  is  the  business  of  Epistemology  to 
vindicate  this  trans-subjective  reality  as  the  most  fundamental  con- 
stituent of  consciousness.  Psychology  begins  and  ends  with  the 
individual  consciousness  ;  Epistemology  starts  with  the  individual 
consciousness,  but  passes  on  to  vindicate  the  psychological  belief  in 
Reality.  The  chief  problems  of  Epistemology  are  :  (i)  to  show  the 
validity  of  trans-subjective  reality ;  (2)  to  show  how  successive  experi- 
ences of  consciousness  are  possible ;  (3)  to  formulate  and  compare 
explicitly  the  ontological  assumptions  on  which  the  sciences  rest ; 
(4)  to  investigate  and  state  clearly  the  methodological  assumptions 
made  by  the  special  sciences.  Ontology,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  the 
attempt  to  assign  a  meaning  to  or  to  fill  in  that  reality  which  is  found 
in  the  special  sciences.  Of  these  Sciences,  Psychology  is  distin- 
guished from  the  others  inasmuch  as  in  it  reality  is  directly  experi- 
enced and  not  assumed.  But  Ontology  in  the  broadest  sense  is  the 
attempt  to  coordinate  the  results  of  the  special  sciences  and  to 
explain  all  things  as  the  manifestations  or  modes  of  working  of 
a  single  All-embracing  Power  or  Principle.  Epistemology  and 
Ontology  have  this  in  common,  that  they  deal  with  knowledge  as 
being  conception  in  the  medium  of  judgment,  and  they  seek  (a)  to 
justify  the  realistic  implication  in  the  judgments,  and  (&)  more  and 
more  clearly  to  determine  the  conceptions.  The  question  of  Socrates, 
"  What  is  the  object  of  investigation  ? "  was  ambiguous,  inasmuch  as 
it  did  not  distinguish  between  conceptions  as  such  and  the  reality 
to  which  our  judgments  refer.  Nor  did  it  take  account  of  the  deeper 
problem  :  in  what  sense  can  our  conceptions  be  predicated  of  reality? 
The  wide  disparity  between  the  philosophical  speculations  of  Lotze 
and  Bradley  in  modern  times,  —  the  former  making  a  sharp  separa- 
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tion  between  Appearance  and  Reality,  the  latter  resolving  all  *  fact ' 
into  Appearance  —  shows  the  need  of  a  more  thorough-going  epis- 
temological  dissection  of  the  implications  contained  in  the  synthesis 
of  judgment  than  has  taken  place  since  Hegel  wrote. 

G.  A.  COGSWELL. 


HISTORICAL. 

Das  Weltsystem  des  Empedokles.     A.  BORING.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  105, 
i,  pp.  29-45. 

Doring  takes  opposite  ground  from  Zeller  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  reconstructing  the  Cosmical  systems  of  Parmenides  and 
Empedocles.  Zeller  holds  a  satisfactory  reconstruction  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Parmenides  for  impossible,  while  he  finds  no  serious  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  reconstructing  that  of  Empedocles.  Doring,  on 
the  contrary,  finds  such  a  reconstruction  impossible  for  Empedocles, 
but  in  a  preceding  article  attempted  to  show  the  possibility  of  it  for 
Parmenides.  The  two  elemental  forces  of  love  and  strife  act 
respectively  as  unifying  (evwrtKov)  and  differentiating  (StaiperiKoV) 
principles,  as  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  order  in  which  the  ele- 
ments are  separated  out  from  the  Sphairos  by  means  of  these  forces 
is  Aether  (which  sometimes  is  used  for  the  atmospheric  air,  dijp,  but 
is  to  be  kept  distinct  from  it  as  element),  Fire,  Earth.  From  the  Earth, 
by  violence  of  its  rotation,  the  Water,  Empedocles'  fourth  element, 
is  separated  off.  From  the  Water,  by  means  of  evaporation,  arises 
the  atmosphere  (not  the  elemental  aether),  and  out  of  the  Aether  is 
generated  the  heavens,  and  out  of  the  Fire  the  Sun.  The  heavens 
are  a  sort  of  crystal  hollow  ball,  which  surrounds  the  Cosmos  as  a 
fixed  envelope.  Empedocles  regarded  the  earth  not  as  a  per- 
fect sphere,  but  as  a  spheroid.  About  the  Earth  he  supposed 
there  revolved  two  hemispheres,  the  one  consisting  of  fire,  the 
other  a  mixture  of  aether  with  a  little  fire.  The  latter  hemi- 
sphere in  its  revolution  accounted  for  recurring  night,  the  former 
for  day.  But  we  are  left  with  a  lacuna  as  to  the  genesis  of  the 
two  hemispheres.  There  are  two  suns,  the  archetypal,  which  is 
the  fire  that  fills  the  one  hemisphere,  and  the  reflected  sun  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere.  While  the  Fire-Hemisphere  is  proceeding  in 
its  revolution  underneath  the  earth  from  West  to  East  it  arrives  at  a 
point  where  the  light,  no  longer  hemmed  by  the  earth,  is  reflected 
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on  the  crystal  surface  of  the  East  as  the  sun-pictures.  This  sun- 
reflection  traverses  the  Aether-Hemisphere  from  East  to  West  as  the 
transmitted  light  of  the  Fire-Hemisphere.  During  this  period  the 
stars  are  not  seen,  being  obscured  by  the  greater  light  of  the  sun- 
reflection.  But  after  the  reflected  sun  has  sunk  in  the  West,  and  the 
Fire-Hemisphere  comes  up  in  the  East,  and  while  during  the 
supposed  night  this  Fire-Hemisphere  continues  its  revolution  above 
the  earth,  then  it  ought  to  be  most  brilliant  day,  and  the  stars  ought 
never  to  be  visible.  Here  Doring  finds  it  impossible  to  make  the 
Empedoclean  Cosmical  system  intelligible  or  to  free  it  from  con- 
tradiction. W  A  H 

Ueber  Sokrates.     P.  NATORP.     Phil.  Mon.,  XXX,  7,  8,  pp.  337- 
37°- 

Our  sources  of  information  are  chiefly  Plato  and  Xenophon,  along 
with  fragments  from  Aeschines  and  Antisthenes.  Plato  is  too  much 
the  artist  to  be  the  historian.  He  is  too  filled  with  his  own  scientific 
endeavors,  and  with  the  belief  that  all  his  best  was  due  to  Socrates, 
to  ever  attempt  any  distinction  between  Socrates'  intellectual  prop- 
erty and  his  own.  Xenophon  was  no  philosopher,  and  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  Socrates  and  Plato  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
had  Socrates  been  merely  what  Xenophon  has  described  him.  Aris- 
totle is  generally  regarded  as  the  touchstone  by  which  to  test  the 
reports  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  But  Natorp  asks  where  could 
Aristotle  have  got  a  more  correct  account  of  the  Socratic  philosophy 
than  from  the  immediate  pupils  of  Socrates  ;  and  further,  what  pupil 
would  he  have  been  more  likely  to  draw  information  from  than 
Plato  ?  Certainly  not  Xenophon,  whom  he  never  mentions ;  not 
Antisthenes  or  Aristippus,  whom  he  mentions  with  little  respect. 
Further,  there  is  nothing  in  his  account  which  could  not  be  drawn 
from  Plato.  But  this  is  to  be  said  of  Aristotle,  that  he  could  tell 
better  than  we  what  were  the  first  or  Socratic  stadia  in  the  Platonic 
dialogues.  Still  our  ultimate  and  best  source  of  information  remains 
Plato,  and  this  is  but  a  return  to  the  right  road  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  Schleiermacher,  who  proceeded  from  the  Apology  and  Crito  as 
the  truest  representation  of  Socrates,  and  as  giving  the  norm  for 
determining  the  Socratic  or  Platonic  character  of  the  other  dialogues. 
Measured  on  this  standard,  the  Protagoras  is  the  next  most  Socratic. 
Here  Socrates  takes  ground  against  the  teachableness  of  virtue,  which 
is  the  only  position  he  could  hold  consistently  with  his  profession  of 
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ignorance.  In  the  Meno  the  opposite  view  is  taken,  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  ideas,  and  representing  no  longer  Socrates  but  Plato.  At 
the  standpoint  of  the  Apology  and  Protagoras  is  further  only  Laches. 
Everywhere  else  the  teachableness  of  virtue  is  professed.  Aris- 
totle is  in  entire  agreement  with  this  when  he  gives  his  judgment  on 
Socrates  in  distinction  from  Plato  ;  he  cites,  in  the  main,  the  Apology, 
Protagoras,  and  Laches,  and  no  dialogues  which  differ  from  these  in 
the  above-mentioned  particular.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
great  influence  of  Socrates  ?  He  was  in  close  touch  with  his  age. 
It  was  a  time  of  supremacy  of  art  in  Athens,  in  which  Socrates  dis- 
cerned the  intimate  relation  of  knowledge  and  practice,  and  this  he 
transferred  to  conduct,  —  a  sort  of  fine  art.  In  conduct  (choice  of 
end),  quite  as  much  as  in  producing,  law  is  the  determining  factor, 
and  law  is  but  the  objective  expression  of  the  idea  (Begriff),  and  in 
Greek  the  same  word  (Aoyos)  means  both  of  these.  Conduct,  then, 
is  analogous  to  art,  and  it  is  good  so  long  as  it  conforms  to  law, 
ratio,  and  neither  Plato  nor  Kant  give  us  any  other  solution  than  this. 
"  Virtue  is  knowledge  "  does  not  mean  that  Socrates  identifies  man's 
excellence  with  the  excellence  of  the  rational  function,  or  that  he 
ignores  the  fundamental  phenomenon  of  the  moral,  viz.,  the  desires 
and  their  relation  to  reason.  But  man  can  employ  desire,  impulse, 
and  working  force,  and  he  can  employ  them  rightly  and  wrongly ; 
the  determining  element  in  right  conduct  is  that  it  is  done  under  the 
guidance  of  reason.  So  that  the  excellence  of  the  act  consists  in  the 
dominating  insight.  W  A  H 

The    Philosophy    of   Herbert   of  Cherbury.     W.  R.   SORLEY. 
Mind,  12,  pp.  491-508. 

Like  Bacon,  Herbert  emphasized  the  separation  of  the  new 
thoughts  from  the  Scholastic  Method.  Bacon,  however,  started  from 
the  particular  facts  of  sense-experience ;  Herbert  undertook  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  deeper  problem  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
truth.  We  find  in  Herbert  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  modern 
Epistemological  standpoint  in  his  assertion  that  we  must  inquire  into 
the  conditions  under  which  the  mind  enters  into  conformity  with 
objects.  The  conception  of  an  analogy  or  '  preestablished  har- 
mony '  between  faculty  and  object  appears  to  be  the  fundamental 
conception  of  Herbert's  Philosophy.  Mind  is  wholly  active.  The 
'  conforming '  mental  faculty  supplies  a  form  analogous  to  the  '  con- 
formed '  object.  The  object  neither  undergoes  a  change  of  nature, 
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nor  does  it  produce  a  change  in  the  mind.  "  Truth  is  a  certain  har- 
mony between  objects  and  their  analogous  faculties."  The  whole 
doctrine  of  Herbert  hinges  on  this :  that  mind  corresponds  with 
things  not  only  in  their  general  nature,  but  in  all  their  differences  of 
kind,  generic  and  specific.  This  correspondence  of  mental  faculty 
to  the  infinite  differences  in  objects  can  hardly  involve  as  many 
mental  *  faculties  ' ;  Herbert  must  rather  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
so  many  modes  of  mental  operation.  There  are  four  classes  of  fac- 
ulties—  Natural  Instinct,  Internal  Sense,  External  Sense,  and  Dis- 
course or  Reasoning. 

Natural  Instinct  is  that  faculty  which  produces  those  common 
notions  that  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  intellect,  and  are  not  com- 
municated to  it  by  objects  or  attained  by  reasoning.  The  common 
notions  about  Natural  Instinct  are  either  those  which  are  formed 
without  any  assistance  from  reason,  or  those  which  are  only  per- 
fected by  discourse.  In  treating  of  these  common  notions,  Herbert 
does  not  distinguish  between  their  logical  and  psychological  import. 
Universal  consent  is  constantly  appealed  to  as  "  the  highest  criterion 
of  truth."  Herbert  was  the  first  to  make  a  systematic  effort  towards 
a  comparative  study  of  religions,  although  he  quite  neglected  their 
development.  He  was  the  first  writer  to  anticipate  to  any  extent  the 
critical  philosophy,  although  he  has  no  conception  of  Kant's  lead- 
ing idea  —  that  of  objectivity  as  a  creation  of  subjective  function. 

G.  A.  COGSWELL. 

L'idee  de  Vdme  dans  Vancienne  Egypte.     AMELINEAU.    Rev. 
Phil.,  XIX,  9,  pp.  249-274. 

The  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times  believed  in  the  following 
spiritual  constituents  of  man:  (i)  The  Ka  or  double,  born  with  the 
body  and  dying  with  it,  but  revived  by  the  magical  ceremony  of  "  the 
opening  of  the  mouth."  Its  life  was  dependent  on  the  preservation 
of  the  mummy,  or  at  least  of  images,  of  the  deceased,  and  it  had 
to  be  nourished  by  offerings,  real  or  symbolic,  of  food,  clothes,  lodg- 
ings, etc.  Hence  the  belief  in  the  Ka  formed  the  centre  of  Egyptian 
ancestor  worship,  and  its  destruction  was  esteemed  a  great  calamity. 
A  well-fed  Ka  was,  however,  an  aristocratic  luxury,  since  only  the 
rich  could  afford  the  expensive  rites  required,  and  the  doubles  of  the 
common  people  formed  bands  of  vagrant  ghosts,  starving  and  perish- 
ing, which  were  greatly  dreaded.  (2)  The  Khou,  the  luminous 
apparition,  apparently  a  form  assumed  by  the  Ka  in  distress.  (3)  The 
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Ba,  the  soul,  of  which  the  Pharaohs  had  several.  With  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  soul,  there  were  two  predominant  eschatologies.  In 
lower  Egypt,  the  soul  having  declared  itself  the  vassal  of  Osiris,  was 
supposed  to  cultivate  the  fields  of  the  god  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
and  to  receive  in  return  its  support  (like  all  servants)  from  its  mas- 
ter. For  even  the  Ba  was  corporeal  enough  to  require  food.  In 
order,  however,  to  improve  its  quality,  it  became  customary  to  make 
offerings  to  Osiris,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  identified  with  him,  and 
to  call  them  "  royal."  In  upper  Egypt  the  less  consoling  solar-myth 
of  Ra  prevailed,  according  to  which  the  soul  tried  to  accompany  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun,  after  passing  through  the  twelve  realms  of  the 
lower  world  by  means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  magic  pass-words. 
Later  on  these  two  myths  were  combined  and  given  an  ethical  sig- 
nificance. The  conception  of  the  trial  of  the  soul  before  Osiris  and 
his  forty-two  assessors  grew  up,  in  which  the  heart  was  weighed 
against  a  statue  of  the  goddess  of  truth  and  justice.  If  guilty,  the 
soul  was  tortured,  and  ultimately  sent  back  to  a  new  life ;  if  it  failed 
to  improve  in  this,  it  suffered  the  second  death  of  final  annihilation. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  justified,  it  could  return  to  earth  during 
the  day-time,  or  mount  the  bark  of  Ra,  the  sun-god.  In  this  case  it 
was  also  called  the  luminous,  Khou.  Thus  an  immortality  of  bliss 
was  reserved  for  the  virtuous.  F  C  S  S 
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Zoroaster.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  vergleichenden  Geschichte  der  Religionen 
und  philosophischen  Systeme  des  Morgen-  und  Abendlandes.  Von  DR. 
ADOLF  BRODBECK.  Leipzig,  Wilh.  Friedrich,  1893.  —  pp.  x,  346. 

This  is  not  a  scientific  book.  It  is,  in  fact,  wholly  uncritical,  and  hope- 
lessly so,  inasmuch  as  the  author  seems  quite  unable  to  distinguish  between 
possibility,  probability,  and  fact.  Hence  he  has  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
Zoroaster —  about  whom  nothing  is  known  for  certain,  and  whose  very 
existence  is  subject  to  grave  historic  doubts  —  to  be  "  the  greatest  universal 
genius  of  antiquity  "  in  one  section  of  his  book,  while  in  another  he  ascribes 
to  him  the  origin  of  any  doctrine  which  he  can  find  remotely  paralleled  in 
the  Avestic  writings,  and  so  can  speak  of  "  the  common  root  of  Christianity 
and  Philosophy  in  Zoroaster's  doctrine  demonstrated  for  the  first  time" 
(and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  also  for  the  last !).  With  such  methods,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  one  finds  (p.  237)  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
Zoroaster  was  more  of  a  Lamarckian  or  of  a  Darwinian,  or  (p.  246)  a  charge 
that  Plato  plagiarized  his  doctrine  of  Ideas  from  the  Zoroastrian  fervers 
(equivalent  to  the  'genius,'  lkaj  or  '  double '  of  the  anthropologists).  And  as 
even  Dr.  Brodbeck  does  not  venture  to  ascribe  to  Plato  a  direct  acquaint- 
ance with  Zoroaster,  the  latter's  doctrines  are  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phenicians,  i.e.,  by  those  very  hard-headed  and 
hard-hearted  business  men  who  made  up  for  their  normal  lack  of  spiritual 
religion  by  occasional  indulgence  in  the  rites  of  a  cruel  and  obscene  super- 
stition !  Could  improbability  and  extravagance  go  farther  ? 

Nor  is  the  author  a  safer  guide  in  matters  philosophical  than  in  matters 
historical.  He  accepts,  e.g.,  as  original  the  heretical  doctrine  of  Zrvana 
Akarana,  the  Infinite  Time,  as  the  ground  of  all  things  and  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  praises  it  as  a  monism  that  overcomes 
the  (characteristic)  dualism  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  In  this  he  has  not 
only  the  best  authorities,  but  also  internal  evidence  against  him.  For  the 
Zrvana  Akarana  does  not  appear  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Zendavesta,  the 
Gathas,  which  alone  can  be  with  any  plausibility  ascribed  to  Zoroaster. 
And  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  philosophic  probability  this  doctrine 
seems  equally  dubious.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  hypostasization  of  Time 
such  as  might  easily  suggest  itself  to  later  reflection,  when  the  original  spirit 
of  Zoroastrianism  had  become  obscured.  For,  in  so  far  as  it  mitigates  the 
antagonism  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
sharpness  of  moral  discrimination,  which  Dr.  Brodbeck  so  admires,  and 
substitutes  an  ethical  inconsistency  for  a  metaphysical  incoherence.  But, 
from  a  religious  standpoint,  the  former  is  far  less  venial  than  the  latter, 
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which,  indeed,  an  early  religion  need  hardly  be  credited  with  observing. 
Hence,  even  if  the  philosophic  superiority  of  the  doctrine  of  Zrvana 
Akarana  were  less  illusory  than  it  is,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prefer  the 
view  that  it  formed  no  part  of  original  Zoroastrianism. 

But  although  Dr.  Brodbeck's  extravagances  throw  little  light  either  on  its 
historical  or  on  its  philosophical  aspects,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  does 
injustice  to  a  most  interesting  theme.  The  fantastic  East,  that  mysterious 
witches-caldron  from  which  all  religions  have  issued,  from  the  first  fancies 
of  Akkadian  astrology  to  the  latest  frauds  of  'Aryan  Theosophy,'  has  pro- 
duced no  more  fascinating  problem  than  that  presented  by  the  origin  and 
history  of  Zoroastrianism.  In  keenness  of  moral  sensibility,  in  intensity  of 
moral  conviction,  Zoroastrianism  is  unsurpassed  even  by  the  Hebrew  faith, 
for  which  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  craving  for  righteousness  has  so  often 
been  claimed.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  the  prominence  of  the  ethical 
standpoint  seems  the  oldest  part  of  Zoroastrianism  and  a  comparatively  late 
development  in  Judaism,  it  must  appear  probable  that  the  latter  was  influ- 
enced by  the  former  (e.g.,  during  and  after  the  Exile),  and  that,  ethically, 
the  earlier  forms  of  Judaism  were  inferior  to  the  earlier  forms  of  Zoroas- 
trianism. Again,  in  the  matter  of  the  general  saneness  and  sobriety  of  its 
ethics,  of  its  practical  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  life,  of  its  care  and  direc- 
tion of  conduct  in  this  world,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Zoroastrianism  con- 
trasts most  favorably  with  all  contemporary  religions,  whether  of  the  East 
or  of  the  West,  and  in  essentials  will  sustain  comparison  with  those  now 
current.  Nor  did  it  secure  soundness  by  sacrificing  sentiment  like,  e.g., 
Confucianism :  it  possessed  a  highly  poetic  eschatology,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  most  of  the  eschatological  beliefs  and  legends  of  the  three  great 
religions  of  the  modern  world  ;  and  yet  that  eschatology,  while  fully  satisfy- 
ing all  emotional  and  aesthetic  demands  upon  a  religion,  has  never  been 
accused  of  misdirecting  the  energies  of  Zoroastrians  into  « other-worldliness.' 
And  moreover,  Zoroastrianism  enlisted  on  behalf  of  its  ethics,  more  directly 
and  more  vividly  than  any  other  religion,  the  warlike  spirit  of  man,  which 
even  in  so  peaceable  a  creed  as  Christianity  has  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  strength  of  the  Church  Militant  and  of  the  Salvation  Army.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  ethical  merits,  it  may  be  claimed  that  Zoroastrianism  was 
the  first  universal  religion  (even  if  its  origin  is  put  as  low  as  600  B.C.  and 
made  almost  contemporaneous  with  Buddha),  the  first  to  be  essentially 
cosmic  and  international,  while  all  the  surrounding  cults  were  still  tribal  and 
national. 

Why  then,  with  all  these  intrinsic  advantages,  with  temporal  priority  over 
all  its  subsequent  rivals,  with  the  ruling  people  in  Asia  as  its  adherents,  did 
not  Zoroastrianism  take  that  dominant  position  among  the  religions  of  the 
world,  to  which  all  the  circumstances  seemed  to  conspire  to  raise  it  ?  Why 
was  its  subsequent  history  a  long  and  pathetic  record  of  failure  and 
oppression,  both  « to  our  mortal  insight '  undeserved  ?  Why  did  it  fail  to  make 
converts  under  the  Achaemenids,  why  did  it  succumb  under  the  Seleucids, 
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why  did  it  languish  under  the  Arsacids,  why,  after  its  revival  under  the 
Sassanids,  did  it  fail  once  more  to  extend  its  sway  even  in  an  age  of  prose- 
lytism,  and  collapse  before  the  upstart  creed  of  Islam  that  it  allowed  to  arise 
at  its  very  doors  ?  That  it  had  not  lost,  and  has  not  lost,  its  spiritual  power 
to  save,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  faithful  few,  and  by  the  high  position 
which  to  this  day  the  Parsis  take  among  the  peoples  of  the  East.  Yet  the 
verdict  of  history  has  gone  forth  irretrievably  against  Zoroastrianism,  and 
falsified  all  the  a  priori  forecasts  that  might  have  regarded  it  as  a  religion 
preeminently  fitted  to  survive.  Nor  can  we  explain  the  fact  by  the  great 
divergence  which  doubtless  existed  between  theory  and  practice,  for  that 
difference  has  existed  in  all  religions  from  the  first,  and  all  religions  have 
survived  it.  We  are  face  to  face  here  with  a  most  puzzling  problem,  and 
any  truly  scientific  solution,  or  attempt  at  solution  thereof,  can  hardly  fail 
to  form  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  history. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 


Ueber  die  Gewissheit  des  Allgemeinen.  Vortrag  gehalten  in  der  philo- 
sophischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin  von  DR.  A.  v.  HEYDEBRECK.  Leip- 
zig, C.  E.  M.  Pfeffer,  1893.  — p.  35. 

Certainty  must  be  either  immediate  or  derivative,  and  ultimately  the 
latter  must  rest  on  the  former.  Are  individual  perceptions  alone  certain, 
or  does  certainty  attach  also  to  the  universal?  That  is  the  issue  between 
empiricism  and  rationalism.  If  there  is  no  immediate  cognition  of  the 
universal,  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  thought  also  is  only  an  induction,  and 
a  doubt  remains  whether  in  every  case  actual  thinking  will  conform  to 
them.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  a  priori  element 
in  cognition,  so  long  as  it  is  not  shown  that  this  element  does  not  occur  in 
the  form  of  a  particular  representation.  For  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  logical  universal  to  the  psychological  idea  is  prior  to  the  Kantian 
question  of  its  relation  to  the  objects  of  sense-perception,  and  until  it  is 
settled  empiricists  and  apriorists  have  no  common  ground.  Now  it  can  be 
settled  only  by  finding  a  case  of  the  immediate  and  absolute  certainty  of 
a  universal,  which  admittedly  cannot  be  of  inductive  origin.  The  proposi- 
tion 2x2=4  lays  claim  to  absolute  certainty  and  the  unthinkableness  of  its 
contradictory.  Is  this  claim  tenable  ?  Can  we  on  the  basis  of  particular 
experiments  in  counting,  made  under  particular  circumstances  by  particular 
persons,  extend  the  assertion  universally  ?  May  not  its  apparent  necessity 
be  merely  due  to  repeated  associations  of  general  ideas,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  mind  is  never  tempted  to  dissolve  ?  In  that  case 
the  formula  2x2=4  would  only  express  an  operation  always  actually  per- 
formed on  some  particular  '  two '  and  '  four '  ?  Against  this  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  particularity  of  such  « twos '  and  *  fours '  rests  on  a  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  which  separates  the  particular  objects  counted  from  the 
total  content  of  consciousness.  And  by  carrying  this  process  one  step  far- 
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ther  we  abstract  from  the  particularity  also  and  arrive  at  the  pure  universal 
two  and  four,  the  relation  of  which  alone  is  the  object  of  the  judgment 
2x2  =  4.  It  remains  possible,  however,  to  deny  its  universality  from  the 
side  of  the  subject  by  denying  that  the  latter  remains  identical  from  judg- 
ment to  judgment.  If  so,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  there  may  not  be  or 
arise  a  being  to  whom  2  x  2  is  not  =  4.  But  so  long  as  such  a  being  is 
admitted  to  have  formed  the  conceptions  of  two  and  four  and  to  be  capable 
of  counting,  all  differences  of  mental  constitution  are  irrelevant,  and  cannot 
prevent  him  from  reaching  the  same  result  as  we  do.  Thus  the  possibility 
of  absolutely  universal  judgments  is  reaffirmed  against  all  skepticism  and 
empiricism  by  the  fact  that  in  it  "  all  individual  conditions  are  excluded 
and  that  alone  included  which  is  essential  and  identically  recurrent  in  every 
analogous  operation." 

Such  is  the  author's  conclusion  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
obscure  of  epistemological  problems.  In  spite  of  his  ingenuity  and  candor, 
however,  he  does  not  succeed  in  removing  all  scruples,  (i)  The  very  title 
of  his  paper  forms  a  stumbling-block ;  for  how  can  certainty  be  more  than 
a  psychological  fact,  a  particular  state  of  a  particular  mind  ?  How  then 
can  there  be  a  certainty  of  the  universal  which  is  not  particular  ?  (2)  Does 
not  the  use  of  terms  like  *  essential,'  *  identical,'  and  *  analogous '  beg  the 
question  at  issue  ?  To  the  empiricist  there  is  no  *  essential '  core  to  a  thing 
that  renders  it  what  it  is.  And  at  the  critical  stage  Dr.  v.  Heydebreck 
argues  from  the  identity  of  thinking  subjects  in  some  respects  to  their  iden- 
tical attitude  towards  the  point  at  issue.  Does  not  that  assume  the  concep- 
tion of  logical  identity,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  its  strict  sense  is  just 
what  his  opponents  dispute  ?  (3)  Does  he  not  take  for  granted  too  easily 
the  entire  independence  of  experience  of  our  mathematical  judgments? 
For  where  would  be  their  validity  if  nature  did  not  present  us  with  objects 
which  could  be  regarded  as  units  in  the  first  place,  and  did  not  object  to 
being  counted  as  mere  units  in  the  second  ?  If  existence  were  entirely  con- 
tinuous, no  objects  could  be  isolated  ;  if  things  were  not  indifferent,  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  count  them  together  as  it  would  be  to  give  an 
arithmetical  answer  to  the  question  what  two  lions  plus  two  lambs  would 
make.  (4)  He  hardly  softens  the  paradox  that,  on  his  theory,  a  universal 
affirmation  claims  absolutely  to  predict  the  future,  by  assigning  to  expe- 
rience the  '  matter '  of  knowledge.  And  it  is  just  that  claim  that  exercises 
so  fatal  a  fascination  over  men's  minds,  and  ever  afresh  tempts  them  to 
a  priori  deductions  of  everything.  For  if  the  absolutely  independent 
validity  of  the  abstract  universal  be  granted,  men  fancy  it  a  fixed  refuge 
amid  the  flux  of  change,  and  treat  it  as  a  TTOV  <rrw  whence  they  can  move 
the  world  in  which  they  are  engulfed.  F  C  S  S 
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An   Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.      By  W.  H. 
HUDSON.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  ix,  234. 

This  little  book,  by  so  competent  an  authority  as  Professor  Hudson,  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  —  and  who  nowadays  is  not  ?  —  in 
the  subject  of  Evolutionism.  The  object  is  to  furnish  a  "  hand-guide  "  or 
introduction  to  Mr.  Spencer's  system,  and,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  its 
exposition  and  the  convenience  of  its  arrangement,  it  seems  likely  to  achieve 
this  object  very  effectively.  The  biographical  sketch  of  Spencer's  life  and 
the  chronological  list  of  his  writings  especially  will  be  found  very  useful. 
For  the  rest  its  attitude  is  faithfully  discipular  and  does  not  pretend  to 
independence ;  and  so  it  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  difficulties 
of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  and  of  that  extensive  and  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  Unknowable  which  it  displays.  F.  C.  S.  S. 

Les  caracteres.     Par  FR>  PAULHAN.      Paris,  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  237. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  apply  to  'concrete  psychology'  or  the  study 
of  character  those  general  laws  of  mental  activity  with  which  'abstract 
psychology '  deals.  The  laws  in  question  have  already  been  laid  down  by 
him  in  a  preceding  volume.  The  first,  the  law  of  systematic  association, 
expresses  the  tendency  of  each  element  (desire,  idea,  or  image)  to 
arouse  other  elements  fitted  to  associate  with  it  for  a  common  end.  The 
complementary  law  of  systematic  inhibition  expresses  the  power  of  arrest, 
which  each  psychical  element  tends  to  exercise  over  every  other  element, 
which  does  not  associate  harmoniously  with  it.  From  the  combined  play 
of  both  arises  the  law  of  contrast.  Finally,  there  is  the  less  important  law 
of  association  by  contiguity  and  resemblance  (p.  12).  Of  the  four  books 
into  which  this  work  is  divided  the  first  deals  merely  with  the  form  in  which 
the  constituent  elements  of  a  personality  may  be  combined,  no  attention 
being  paid  to  the  special  nature  of  the  elements  themselves.  The  author 
begins  with  the  perfect  type,  where  the  systematic  association  is  so  perfect 
that  a  number  of  strong  tendencies,  each  well  developed,  balance  one 
another  and  form  a  unity.  He  then  shows  how  the  harmony  and  subordi- 
nation of  psychic  elements  give  place  to  the  independent  activity  of  each 
constituent  by  the  development  of  antagonistic  tendencies.  On  this  prin- 
ciple he  enumerates  the  following  marked  types  :  (i)  les  e'quilibre's  ;  (2)  les 
unifies  ;  (3)  les  maitres  d'eux-memes  ;  (4)  les  inquiets,  les  nerveux,  les 
contrariants  ;  (5)  les  impulsifs  ;  (6)  les  composes  ;  (7)  les  incoherents  ; 
(8)  les  faibles,  les  dtourdis,  les  Idgers.  In  the  first  class  there  is  a  perfect 
balance  between  a  number  of  elements,  in  the  second  the  harmony  is  gained 
by  the  subordination  of  everything  to  a  predominant  tendency,  in  the  third 
the  harmony  to  the  result  of  a  visible  struggle,  in  the  fourth  contrary  ten- 
dencies dominate  alternately.  The  fifth  class  includes  those  cases  where 
the  unity  is  apt  to  be  broken  on  occasion  by  the  independent  action  of  cer- 
tain elements.  In  the  sixth  class  there  is  a  successive  predominance  of 
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several  personalities  without  conflict,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  the 
various  psychical  constituents  act  in  a  large  measure  independently.  The 
second  book,  still  abstracting  from  the  nature  of  the  elements  themselves, 
deals  with  their  general  characteristics.  By  taking  into  account  the  number 
of  elements,  their  form  of  combination,  their  intensity,  persistence,  pliancy, 
and  excitability,  the  following  types  are  obtained :  broad,  calm,  passionate 
and  enterprising,  obstinate,  plastic,  impressionable.  The  opposites  are,  of 
course,  added  in  each  case.  The  third  book  deals  with  the  tendencies 
themselves.  These  are  divided  into  (i)  those  having  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  (organic  and  mental)  ;  (2)  those  relating  to  the  individual  as 
a  whole  (egoistic  —  pride,  ambition,  vanity  ;  and  altruistic  —  pity  and 
sympathy);  (3)  social  tendencies  (love  of  family  and  country);  (4)  super- 
social  tendencies  (love  of  God,  of  truth,  beauty,  perfection).  A  large  num- 
ber of  types  are  given  which  are  named  from  the  particular  element  that 
predominates.  The  fourth  book  is  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  fact  that  individuals  never  conform  perfectly  to  any  one  of  the 
types  enumerated.  There  is  always  a  plurality  of  types  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  opposing  characteristics  exist  even  when  the  character  seems, 
at  first  sight,  a  perfectly  harmonious  unity.  It  is  shown  further  that  certain 
characteristics  may  appear  and  pass  away,  being  only  temporary  phases  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  There  are  other  cases  where  an  element  occupies 
a  dominant  place  temporarily,  while  the  truly  characteristic  tendency  is  in 
process  of  growth,  or  is  awaiting  the  circumstance  which  alone  can  call  it 
forth  and  give  it  opportunity  for  exercise. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  singularly  clear  and  the  method  of  classification 
seems  a  happy  one.  By  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  charac- 
teristic elements  in  any  particular  case,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the 
remaining  tendencies,  their  number,  intensity,  and  other  general  character- 
istics, a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  character  can  be  gained.  The  author 
claims,  moreover,  that  you  can  thus  arrange  different  characters  in  the 
scale  of  moral  worth.  By  permutation  and  combination  of  the  types  given 
in  the  different  tables  one  is  able  to  construct  an  indefinitely  large  number 
of  possible  varieties  of  human  character,  and  the  chief  merit  of  the  method 
employed  seems  to  lie  in  the  demonstration  thus  afforded  of  the  possibility 
of  systematizing,  in  some  measure,  the  most  confused  field  which  the  study 
of  character  has  to  cover.  The  details  of  the  classification,  however,  are 
occasionally  faulty.  The  emotional  type  appears  in  slightly  varying  form 
in  all  three  tables  ;  and  there  is  overlapping  in  more  than  one  point'between 
the  types  enumerated  in  the  first  and  second  books.  All  through  there  is 
evidence  of  careful  and  critical  observation  of  fact ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  matter  is  brought  together  from  various  sources.  There  is  evi- 
dently much  to  be  gained  from  this  much  neglected  province  of  psychology. 
A  thorough  study  of  it  could  not  "fail  to  throw  light  on  the  principle  of 
human  action  and  the  psychology  of  ethics  generally. 

DAVID  IRONS. 
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La  Contagion  du  Meurtre.  Etude  d '  anthropologie  criminelle.  Par  le 
DR.  PAUL  AUBRY.  Preface  de  M.  le  DR.  A.  CORRE.  Seconde  Edition, 
entierement  refondue.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  xxiv,  308. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  —  based,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on 
a  thesis  for  the  doctorate  —  published  in  1888.  It  is  very  considerably 
modified,  being  practically,  as  the  publisher  claims,  a  new  book.  The  text 
of  the  author,  who  has  written  largely  in  periodicals  upon  medico-psychol- 
ogy and  criminal  anthropology,  is  that  the  murderous  psychosis  is  infec- 
tious, as  microbic  diseases  are.  Part  I  deals  with  the  general  phases  of 
this  contagion  :  heredity,  prison  companionship,  the  witnessing  of  execu- 
tions, reading.  Part  II  treats  of  special  manifestations  :  vitriol  throwing, 
poisoning,  etc.  The  author's  remarks  on  the  Whitechapel  murders  and 
London  prostitution  are  just ;  but  it  is  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  right- 
eous indignation  to  insult  good  liquor  by  calling  it  *  wisky.'  A  good 
many  of  the  English  names  have  suffered  in  this  way  (cf.  p.  155,  e.g.). 
Part  III  takes  us,  by  way  of  murder  with  an  accomplice  or  accomplices,  to 
murder  regarded  as  epidemic  and  endemic.  The  chapter  on  anarchist 
crimes,  with  its  exhaustive  list,  will  be  read  just  now  with  special  interest. — 
One  of  the  features  of  the  new  edition  is  its  richness  of  detailed  illustration. 
May  it  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one  in  whose  mental  system  the  virus 
is  likely  to  « take '  !  Appended  is  a  bibliography,  intended  to  supplement 
those  of  Ferri  (1893)  and  MacDonald  (1893). 

The  preface  by  Dr.  Corre,  the  criminologist  of  Brest,  is  described  by  the 
publisher  as  *  tres  belle,'  and  the  description  is  not  unmerited.  It  is  very 
pleasant  reading  ;  dealing,  in  a  light  and  popular  vein,  with  the  antiquity 
of  crime,  the  justification  of  an  absolutely  free  press,  etc.  But  it  is  a  bad 
custom,  this  of  getting  another  man  to  write  the  preface  to  your  book  ; 
and  must  be  condemned  '  on  principle.'  E.  B.  T. 

Le  merveilleux  scientifique.  Par  J.  P.  DURAND  (de  Gros).  Paris, 
Felix  Alcan,  1894. — pp.  344. 

M.  Durand  is  a  veteran  campaigner  against  the  marvelous.  His  first 
book  —  Electrodynamisme  vital,  issued  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philips  — 
was  published  in  1855  ;  and  his  later  volumes  are  dated  1860,  1868,  1869, 
1871,  1886,  1888.  No  wonder  that  he  should  write,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  to  rebuke  the  younger  generation,  —  MM.  Binet,  Fdrd,  Gilles  de  la 
Tourette,  Pierre  Janet,  —  for  making  M.  Charcot  "faire  de  1'hypnotisme 
une  veritable  science"  !  Vix ere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  multi. 

M.  Durand  will  guide  the  reader,  at  his  pleasure,  through  the  'night  of 
mystery  and  horror '  that  shrouds  the  mesmeric  hemisphere  of  hypnotics,  or 
over  the  civilized  and  illuminated  continents  of  Braidism  and  Fario-Grimism. 
Biomagnetism,  telepathy,  hypotaxy,  expressed  suggestion,  sensorial  fascina- 
tion, ideoplastia,  electro-biology,  the  philosophy  of  *  revenants,'  zoomagnet- 
ics,  spiritism,  —  John  Wellington  Wells,  off  the  stage,  for  six  francs  ! 
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But  seriously,  I  feel  some  considerable  degree  of  sympathy  with  M. 
Durand.  The  neo-hypnotic  school,  which  Wundt  has  shown  to  be,  with 
certain  salient  exceptions,  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  spirit  of 
occultism,  is  pretty  ungrateful  to  its  pioneers.  The  book  is  therefore  really 
useful  for  those  who,  like  the  brilliant  ethnographer,  cited  by  the  author  as 
putting  Goa  in  Africa,  are  '  sans  doute  peu  verse's  dans  '  the  history  of  their 
'science.'  E.  B.  T. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1894.  —  pp.  xv,  224. 

"  This  book  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  abridgment  of  any  other  existing 
work,  whether  by  its  author  or  by  other  writers  on  psychology.  It  is  what 
its  name  best  indicates  —  a  '  Primer.'  "  So  Professor  Ladd,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  preface.  And  the  contention  is  justified,  inasmuch  as  the 
Primer  is  much  less  than  a  boiling-down  of  the  Psychology.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  not  found  anything  in  the  former  which  is  not  in  the  latter ; 
while  the  order  of  exposition,  and  titles  and  contents  of  chapters  in  the  two 
works  present  great  similarities. 

"  A  young  friend  was  kind  enough  to  offer  herself  as  both  subject  for  the 
experiment  [the  writing  of  the  Primer]  and  judge  of  its  result.  I  have 
tried  to  make  my  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  my  youthful  critic  the 
measure  of  my  success."  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  examine  the  author's 
young  friend  in  the  matter  of  attention  and  *  primary  intellection ' ;  and  to 
see  if  she  could  translate  into  psychology  the  italicized  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "  Genuine  logical  inference,  or  reasoning,  takes  place 
whenever  two  judgments  are  mentally  related  in  such  manner  that  one  is 
made  the  « reason '  (or  '  ground ')  of  the  other,  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
relation  thus  established  between  them." 

In  a  word,  the  defects  of  the  large  work  are  the  defects  of  the  small. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  the  small  has  so  many  compensating  merits  as  the 
large.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  first  reader  of  the  work,  it  seems  to 
me  to  tend  towards  uninterestingness.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  only 
book  of  the  kind  in  the  field ;  and  we  should  be  sincerely  grateful  to 
Professor  Ladd  for  spending  time  and  trouble  upon  it.  It  will  doubtless 
introduce  psychology  to  many  persons  who  would  without  it  have  remained 
altogether  in  ignorance  of  the  science.  E.  B.  T. 

Pour  et  contre  renseignement  philosophique.     Extrait  de  la  Revue  bleue. 
TH.   RIBOT,    P.   JANET,  A.  FOUILLEE,   H.  TAINE,  etc.      Paris,  Mix 
•    Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  179. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  principal  articles  and  letters  occurring  in  the  con- 
troversial series  published  last  winter  in  the  Revue  bleue.  The  most  valua- 
ble thing  about  the  volume  (apart,  of  course,  from  possible  practical  results) 
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is,  perhaps,  the  teaching-program  put  forward  by  M.  Fouille'e  (pp.  76  ff.). 
Taine's  letter  was  also  worth  preserving.  The  whole  discussion  is  interest- 
ing to  a  foreigner,  —  most  of  the  writers  (and  especially  M.  Marillier) 
taking  the  question  very  seriously.  The  net  result  seems  to  be,  as  the 
editor  puts  it,  that  the  present  teaching-system  of  the  lycees  is  describable 
as  :  "  programmes  trop  charges,  enseignement  dialectique  trop  fort,  en- 
seignement  moral  omis."  E.  B.  T. 

La  loi  de  rhistoire:   Constitution   scientifique   de   1'histoire.     Par 
I.  STRADA.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1894. — pp.  246. 

This  work  is  rather  an  impassioned  piece  of  rhetoric  than  a  calm  dis- 
cussion of  the  "  law  of  history."  M.  Strada  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
the  source  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  humanity,  and  also  the  principle 
from  which  its  future  regeneration  may  proceed.  Taking  a  wide  survey  of 
history,  he  finds  that  there  have  been  three  factors  in  operation,  —  Faith, 
Reason,  and  Fact.  The  two  former  inevitably  lead  to  decadence ;  the  last 
is  the  true  or  "  impersonal "  method,  which  will  lead  to  regeneration.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  society  by  superficial  reforms 
affecting  only  matters  of  detail :  the  whole  foundation  of  society  must  be 
changed.  For  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  principle,  once  adopted, 
will  go  on  and  do  its  perfect  work.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  man  is  not  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny :  it  is  just  in  his 
power  to  choose  his  own  criterion  that  his  freedom  consists,  though,  once 
chosen,  the  whole  subsequent  development  follows  with  a  logical  fatality. 
The  tragical  course  of  history  has  been  due  to  ignorance  of  the  "  impersonal 
method."  Men  have  been  guided  by  the  pernicious  "  personal  "  methods 
of  "Fideisme"  and  "  Rationalisme  " ;  the  former  of  which  substitutes  for 
facts  "the  Ego  of  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the  king";  while  the  latter  rests 
upon  "  the  Ego  of  individuals."  The  only  race  which  has  exhibited  any 
faculty  for  progress  is  the  Aryan  :  the  consciousness  of  method  begins  with 
the  Hindoo  philosophers,  increases  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  France  it 
comes  to  a  full  consciousness  of  itself.  Rationalism,  however,  is  impotent 
to  regenerate  mankind.  No  doubt  Faith  and  Reason  have  made  the  life 
of  man  possible  by  the  factitious  order  which  they  have  established,  but 
only  because  they  have  to  some  extent  unconsciously  adopted  the  impersonal 
criterion  of  science.  What  has  given  France  its  unique  position  as  the 
leader  of  mankind  is  that  it  has  always  been  a  people  of  method,  a  people 
of  reason,  like  the  Greeks.  She  has  kept  true  to  the  principle  to  "  seek  for 
the  key  of  science  and  of  justice  in  accordance  with  reason,"  and  "  this 
sacred  end  she  has  pursued,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  put  in  her 
way  by  the  barbarisms  of  Germany,  England,  Spain,  the  Mussulmans, 
Catholic  crusades  and  inquisitions  "  (p.  20).  The  whole  hope  of  the  future 
lies  in  France  coming  to  see,  with  M.  Strada,  that  the  regeneration  of  man 
can  come  only  from  a  conscious  recognition  of  FACT  as  the  only  basis  of 
society.  For  we  must  not  hide  from  ourselves  that  even  French  civilization 
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(and  American  civilization,  which  is  a  copy  of  it)  is  a  decadence  of  ration- 
alism, impotent  to  organize  mankind  at  once  in  virtue  and  liberty.  As 
for  England  and  Prussia,  they  are  "  biblical  peoples,  who  have  taken  from 
the  old  Book  all  its  brutality  and  cunning"  (p.  109).  "Despite  its  faults 
and  its  vices,  France  alone  protects  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  pure 
Aryans  "  (p.  209). 

Perhaps  it  is  impertinent  in  one  of  the  race  of  "  perfidious  Albion  "  to 
venture  any  criticism  of  a  "  law  "  announced  with  so  much  conviction  and 
so  much  passion.  One  may  suggest,  if  it  is  allowable,  that  M.  Strada  ex- 
hibits what  may  be  called  a  common  defect  of  his  countrymen  —  a  tendency 
to  abstract  views,  which  neglect  the  differences  which  give  life  and  meaning 
to  things.  To  class  together  all  phases  of  religion  under  the  head  of 
"  Fideisme "  is  merely  to  overlook  the  various  stages  which  the  religious 
consciousness  has  undergone.  Similarly,  to  talk  of  "  Fact"  as  the  basis  of 
society  is  to  be  the  victim  of  an  abstraction.  M.  Strada  does  not  seem 
philosophically  to  have  got  beyond  the  notion  that  in  the  animals  and 
primitive  man  we  find  a  conformity  to  fact  which  is  wanting  in  civilized 
man.  The  truth  obviously  is,  that  these  pay  least  regard  to  "  fact,"  if  by 
that  we  mean  an  organized  society  based  upon  reason.  And  finally,  it  is 
mere  abstraction  which  opposes  Faith,  Reason,  and  Fact  to  one  another, 
instead  of  seeing  that  all  three  are  but  different  aspects  of  one  principle. 
Though  M.  Strada  regards  Comte  as  obsolete,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  he 
has  added  to  the  "  three  stages  "  of  that  thinker,  or  how  his  "  impersonal 
method  "  differs  from  the  "  positive  "  method  of  his  countryman,  except  in 
its  greater  indefiniteness.  JOHN  WATSON. 

Philosophic  morale  et  politique.  Etudes  par  J.  E.  ALAUX,  Professeur 
de  Philosophie  a  1'Ecole  de  Lettres  d'Alger.  Paris  :  Ancienne  Librairie 
Germer-Bailliere  et  O,  Felix  Alcan,  1893.  —  pp.  408. 

Professor  Alaux  was  quite  justified  in  collecting  the  essays  and  lectures 
which  he  has  given  at  various  times,  and  arranging  them  in  a  connected 
series,  dealing,  as  he  says,  "  first  with  ethics  in  general,  then  with  its  appli- 
cation to  literature,  and  to  French  letters,  and  lastly  to  many  of  the  great 
questions  of  political  or  social  philosophy  which  has  been  discussed  in  our 
time.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  third  and  fourth  essays,  deal- 
ing respectively  with  the  "  Idea  of  Literature  "  and  with  "  France  and  Letters," 
are  not  very  closely  connected  with  the  others,  though  in  themselves  they  dis- 
play that  good  sense  and  refinement  which  are  characteristic  of  their  author. 

M.  Alaux  belongs  to  the  school  of  ethics  which  traces  its  descent  from 
Cousin,  and  has  found  its  most  distinguished  representative  in  M.  Paul 
Janet.  In  his  first  essay  on  "  The  Variations  in  Morals  "  he  seeks  to  show 
'that  the  wide  divergence  in  the  moral  practice  and  theory  of  different  ages 
and  peoples  is  not  incompatible  with  the  absoluteness  of  moral  obligation. 
This  might  be  shown  by  following  the  history  of  morality  and  law,  but  it  is 
at  once  manifest,  if  we  observe  that  all  moralists  who  admit  that  there  is  a 
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good  at  all,  base  it  upon  reason.  Under  all  the  apparent  diversity  there  is 
thus  a  profound  unity.  Now,  "  the  good  is  not  the  consequence  of  an  act, 
but  a  quality  of  action  ;  nay,  not  of  action,  but  of  will ;  the  good  is  a  good 
will."  This  is  the  cry  of  the  universal  conscience  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
there  is  equal  agreement  on  this  principle,  that  in  reason,  in  the  notion  of 
a  good  natural  man,  there  are  revealed  the  forms  of  the  good  —  prudence, 
temperance,  courage,  justice,  charity,  love,  and  reverence.  Erroneous  as 
are  their  applications,  there  is  a  wonderful  unity  in  the  principles  themselves. 
The  idea  of  the  good  is  thus  inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  irreducible  to 
any  other  idea.  With  this  idea,  which  belongs  to  reason,  is  combined  the 
feeling  of  the  good,  which  belongs  to  sensibility  ;  the  combination  of  both 
is  the  moral  consciousness  or  "  conscience." 

This  general  intuitionist  theory  of  ethics  is  further  developed  in  the  next 
essay  on  "  Spiritualist  Ethics,"  in  which  the  author,  while  expressing  his 
general  agreement  with  M.  Janet,  makes  one  or  two  criticisms  of  special 
points.  Thus  he  thinks  that  a  denial  of  the  distinction  of  duties  as  of  "  per- 
fect "  and  "  imperfect "  obligation  leads  not  only  to  too  austere  a  conception 
of  conduct,  but  seems  to  involve  a  certain  degree  of  error  (p.  70).  Must 
we  not  distinguish  between  evil  and  the  absence  of  good  ?  Is  it  not  one 
thing  to  do  evil,  and  another  thing  not  to  do  good  ?  If  we  adopt  this  dis- 
tinction we  can  hardly  fail  to  reject  the  equalization  of  duties  of  "  perfect " 
and  "  imperfect  "  obligation.  The  rest  of  the  article  consists  in  a  defense 
against  M.  FouilleVs  strictures  of  the  freedom  of  will,  the  absoluteness  of 
duty,  and  an  absolute  good. 

In  the  next  paper  M.  Alaux  shows,  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive  way, 
that  we  cannot  separate  the  form  of  literature  from  its  content ;  that,  while 
the  direct  object  of  literature,  as  of  all  art,  is  beauty,  truth  and  morality 
must  form  its  substance.  Hence  it  is  ideal,  and  the  realist,  who  supposes  that 
art  is  but  an  imitation  of  nature,  fails  to  see  that  a  combination  of  rhythmi- 
cal sounds  is  not  a  representation  of  anything,  but  derives  its  power  from 
the  images,  the  emotions,  and  ideas  which  it  calls  forth.  Beauty  is  the  real- 
ization of  an  idea  in  an  image,  which  is  a  sign  or  symbol  of  the  idea. 
"  The  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  poetic  sense,  consists  in  reading,  so  to 
speak,  the  divine  idea  in  the  human  soul,  and  the  human  soul  in  the  human 
body,  in  the  bodies  of  the  world  which  surrounds  us,  in  sensible  forms,  in 
nature"  (p.  112). 

Applying  this  principle  the  author  passes  in  review  the  various  forms  of 
French  literature,  not  forgetting  to  note  the  foreign  influences  which  have 
so  powerfully  modified  it.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  in  his 
discussion  of  such  questions  as  international  rights,  the  function  of  the 
state  in  economic  problems,  divorce,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  idea  of  a  true  democracy  ;  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  reader  may  always  be  sure  of  find- 
ing in  M.  Alaux's  pages  a  calm  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  important 
questions  with  which  he  deals.  JOHN  WATSON. 


NOTES. 


HELMHOLTZ  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SPIRIT. 

SOME  few  days  after  the  death  of  Helmholtz  I  was  speaking  of  his  career 
with  two  well-known  American  scientists,  —  a  physicist  and  an  electrical 
engineer ;  and  remarked  incidentally  that  his  attitude  to  science  was  pre- 
eminently the  right  one:  the  pursuance  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  because  it  was  enjoyable,  and  the  entire  disregard  of  its  possible 
practical  consequences.  To  my  great  surprise,  both  of  my  friends  took 
exception  to  this  view.  The  physicist  promptly  declared,  and  the  engineer 
as  promptly  agreed  with  him,  that  he  had  never  undertaken  and  would 
never  undertake  any  piece  of  theoretical  investigation,  the  practical  utility 
of  whose  results  was  not  clear  from  its  inception. 

That  my  representation  of  Helmholtz'  position  was  correct  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  quotations.  They  are  taken  from  the  speech  delivered  by 
him  on  Nov.  2,  1891,  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee.  "I  have  one  more 
point  to  mention  :  you  tell  me  that  you  owe  me  your  thanks.  Now  I  can- 
not say  —  I  should  be  dishonest,  if  I  did — that  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  mankind  before  my  eyes  from  the  first,  as  the  conscious  end  and  aim  of 
my  work.  What  has  led  me  on,  and  induced  me  to  devote  my  spare  time 
to  science,  is  really  the  particular  form  of  my  desire  to  know  (Wissens- 
drang).  ...  I  have  been,  you  see,  in  a  very  fortunate  position.  When  I 
gave  free  rein  to  my  natural  inclination,  I  was  impelled  by  it  to  do  the 
work  for  which  you  are  praising  me,  and  from  which  you  tell  me  that  you 
have  derived  benefit  and  instruction.  I  feel  myself  exceedingly  fortunate 
to  have  obtained  from  my  contemporaries  such  hearty  applause  and  such  a 
rich  measure  of  thanks  for  what  were  to  me  the  most  interesting  things 
that  I  could  think  of  to  do." 1 

This  is  sufficiently  plain  speaking.  I  will  take  another  set  of  quotations, 
from  speeches  made  at  the  jubilee  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
Feb.  24  and  25,  1891.  Chemistry  is  a  particularly  good  science  to  appeal 
to,  because  its  relations  to  industry  are  so  extremely  close.  "  If  it  be 
asked,"  said  Professor  Roberts-Austen  at  Cardiff  in  August,  1891,  "who 
did  most  in  gaining  the  industrial  treasure  and  in  revealing  the  light  of 
chemical  knowledge,  the  answer  is  certainly  the  metallurgists,  whose  labors 
in  this  respect  differ  materially  from  others  which  have  ministered  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  First  it  may  be  urged  that  in  no  other  art  have  the 

1  Ansprachen  und  Reden,  gehalten  bei  der  am  2.  November  1891  zu  Ehren  von 
Hermann  von  Helmholtz  veranstalteten  Feier.  Berlin,  1892. — pp.  57,  58. 
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relations  between  theory  and  practice  been  so  close  and  enduring."1  Of 
this  the  jubilee  speakers  were  well  enough  aware.  Yet  Sir  W.  R.  Grove 
said  :  "  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say  that  science  to  me  generally  ceases  to 
be  interesting  as  it  becomes  useful.  ...  I  like  it  as  a  means  of  extending 
our  knowledge  beyond  its  ordinary  grasp,  leading  us  to  know  more  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe."2  And  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  equally 
explicit.  "  This,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this 
Society,  that  it  tends,  by  bringing  men  of  different  researches  and  pursuits 
and  different  intellectual  qualifications  together,  to  prevent  the  science  from 
becoming  the  mere  'handmaid  of  industry,'  and  ensures  that  its  higher 
claims  shall  secure  recognition  from  its  votaries."  8 

Darwin  is  a  standard  example  of  the  scientific  man,  loving  science  for  its 
own  sake.  "  His  wide  interest  in  branches  of  science  that  were  not  spe- 
cially his  own  was  remarkable.  .  .  .  For  instance,  he  used  to  read  nearly 
the  whole  of  « Nature,'  though  so  much  of  it  deals  with  mathematics  and 
physics.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  got  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in 
reading  articles  which  (according  to  himself)  he  could  not  understand." 4 
Darwin  writes  of  himself :  "  My  love  of  natural  science  has  been  steady 
and  ardent.  .  .  .  From  my  earliest  youth  I  have  had  the  strongest  desire 
to  understand  or  explain  whatever  I  observed."5  Like  Helmholtz,6  he  was 
influenced  by  the  thought  of  what  his  fellow  scientists  would  think  of  his 
work :  but  not  a  word  is  said  by  him  as  to  any  hope  of  being  useful  to  the 
world. 

I  think  that  we  have  in  these  instances  of  the  scientific  spirit  a  series  of 
texts,  from  which  we  can  draw  a  lesson  as  regards  the  American  psychology 
of  to-day.  Psychology  is  tending  to  become  prematurely  practical.  That 
I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter,  I  will  make  two  categorical 
statements,  (i)  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  importance,  —  more: 
of  the  necessity,  —  of  a  sound  paedagogy.  And  (2)  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  sound  paedagogy  is  only  to  be  reached  by  way  of  a  sound  psychology. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  psychology  will  be  advanced,  if  we  pursue  it  explic- 
itly for  utility's  sake,  with  overt  reference  to  paedagogical  application. 
By  doing  that  we  cripple  psychology;  its  investigations  are  not  pushed 
to  their  ultimate  analytic  conclusions  :  and  we  lay  upon  paedagogy  a 
burden  of  immature  results,  which  in  the  long  run  will  prove  heavy  indeed 
to  bear. 

The  ophthalmoscope  is  useful  ;  but  the  motive  that  constrained  Helmholtz 
to  invent  it  was  the  spur  of  scientific  curiosity,  the  impulse  to  know.  Ros- 
aniline  and  mauve  and  magenta  are  useful,  also  ;  but  the  great  chemist  is 

1  British  Association  Reports:  Nature,  xliv,  p.  399. 

2  Nature,  xliii,  p.  493.  3  Nature,  xliii,  p.  494. 

4  Life  and  Letters,  I,  pp.  126,  127. 

5  Life  and  Letters,  I,  p.  103.     Cf.  pp.  33,  35,  42,  63,  65,  79. 

6  Ansprachen,  etc.,  p.  57. 
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not  the  one  who  fits  up  his  laboratory  with  an  eye  to  its  practical  output. 
And  the  same  holds  of  the  psychologist. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  further  truth  —  and  one  that  has  been  often  urged  — 
that  if  the  scientific  man  is  let  alone,  and  if  the  public  will  but  wait,  the 
ophthalmoscope  and  the  anilines  will  follow  of  themselves.  Psychology,  of 
course,  is  very  prominently  before  the  public  just  now.  Her  methodology 
has  been  revolutionized  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  ;  attempts  have  been 
made  from  many  sides  to  cut  her  loose  from  philosophy  ;  some  of  her  more 
enthusiastic  followers  have  prophesied  of  her  in  the  market-place.  The 
psychologist  cannot  but  feel,  therefore,  that  he  is  expected  to  do  something, 
and  to  do  it  quickly.  This  is  very  unfortunate  :  so  unfortunate,  that  one  is 
almost  inclined  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  science  will  not,  in  the 
end,  have  paid  too  dearly  for  its  present  popularity.  However  that  may  be, 
the  pressure  put  upon  us  must  be  resisted,  and  the  public  be  taught  to 
wait.  Psychology  will  make  real  progress  only  so  long  as  her  problems 
are  investigated,  leisurely  and  irresponsibly,  for  their  own  sake. 

It  is  impossible  to  cite  instances,  without  giving  names.  And  that  would 
be  unfair ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it,  —  the  general 
tendency,  and  not  the  work  of  any  particular  man,  being  the  object  of  my 
protest.  Every  psychologist  will,  I  imagine,  be  able  to  supply,  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  more  than  one  case  of  the  forcing  of  the  psy- 
chological method  upon  a  paedagogical  problem  ;  with  the  result  that  the 
method  became  superficial,  and  thereby  detrimental  in  its  subsequent  reap- 
plication  to  psychological  material,  —  that  the  problem  was  not  solved,  but 
only  empirically  smoothed  over,  so  to  speak,  —  and  that,  as  a  practical 
outcome  of  the  whole  process,  a  mistaken  paedagogical  step  was  taken, 
which  before  very  long  had  to  be  retracted,  and  in  the  meanwhile  barred 
profitable  advances  along  right  lines. 

Our  motives  as  professors  of  a  science  may  be  very  mixed.  We  may 
work  for  a  general  reputation  among  the  educated  classes  ;  or  for  a  special 
reputation  among  our  colleagues  ;  or  we  may  be  impelled  by  ethical  con- 
siderations, —  the  desire  of  contributing  our  duty-mite  to  the  explication  of 
the  universe.  So  long  as  these  incitements  are  kept  subordinate,  the  self- 
reference  does  not,  perhaps,  very  much  affect  the  quality  of  our  work. 
But  the  real,  driving  motive  must  always  be  love  of  the  work  itself.  To 
*  achieve  anything  great  or  remarkable '  in  psychology,  we  must  enjoy  psy- 
chological labor.  Science  depends  upon  those  who  find  pleasure  in  science  : 
she  is  most  in  danger  from  those  who  force  her  conclusions  for  utilitarian 
ends.  E.  B.  T. 

The  venerable  ex-president  of  Princeton  College,  the  Reverend  James 
McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  died  on  November  i6th,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
His  death  was  due  to  no  organic  trouble  or  ailment,  but  simply  old  age  and 
long  activity  had  exhausted  his  vitality,  and  life  went  gradually  out.  He 
was  born  April  i,  181 1,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  13  he  entered 
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Glasgow  University,  and  remained  there  until  1829.  Between  the  years 
1829  and  1834  he  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where,  by 
motion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  for  an  essay  on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  honoris  cattsa,  was  conferred  on  him.  In  1835  ne  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Arbroath,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  In 
1839  he  removed  to  the  cathedral  town  of  Brechin,  where  he  remained 
pastor  of  an  important  charge  for  twelve  years.  While  pastor  here  he 
published  "The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government"  (Edinburgh,  1850), 
which  went  through  five  editions  in  half  a  dozen  years,  and  gave  him  at 
once  a  high  place  amongst  philosophical  writers.  A  year  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  work  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  where  he  continued  this  treatise  on  the 
divine  government  by  a  volume  entitled,  "The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to 
the  Natural "  (Belfast,  1862),  wherein  he  lays  much  stress  on  his  employ- 
ment of  the  Inductive  Method.  His  success  as  a  teacher  at  Belfast  was  a 
brilliant  one,  although  if  Thackeray's  account  be  true,  the  Irish  were  but 
ill-satisfied  with  the  appointment  of  McCosh  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He 
(Thackeray)  speaking  of  the  general  indignation  in  Ireland  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Scotch  professor  to  one  of  the  Queen's  universities,  says,  in  one 
of  his  ballads  —  "  The  Last  Irish  Grievance  "  : 

0  false  Sir  John  Kane  !  is  it  thus  that  you  praych  me  ? 

1  think  all  your  Queen's  Universitees  Bosh ; 
And  if  you've  no  neetive  Professor  to  taych  me, 
I  scawurn  to  be  learned  by  the  Saxon  M'Cosh. 

While  at  Queen's  College  he  was  very  active  in  teaching  and  writing,  and 
was  one  of  the  prominent  defenders  of  the  national,  as  opposed  to  the 
denominational,  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Irish 
seem  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  Scotch  philosopher  who  had  given 
lustre  to  their  University.  During  the  Belfast  period,  McCosh  produced : 
"The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated  "  (1860),  a  volume 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  writer,  "  An  Examination 
of  Mills'  Philosophy"  (1866),  and  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Dickie, 
"Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation"  (1856).  In  1868  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Prince- 
ton, where,  during  a  period  of  great  educational  activity,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  commanding  and  influential  figures  in  American  university  circles. 
He  resigned  the  presidency  in  November,  1887,  to  take  effect  in  April, 
1888,  thereby  completing,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  long  before  formulated, 
just  two  decades  of  service  in  old  Nassau  Hall.  During  the  Princeton 
period  he  was  vigorously  active  as  president,  professor,  and  author.  He 
established  fellowships,  extended  the  curriculum,  promoted  the  cause  of 
elective  studies  within  certain  somewhat  conservative  Jimits,  organized  a 
graduate  department,  and  founded  the  School  of  Science.  From  16  pro- 
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fessors  in  1867,  the  number  grew  in  the  following  two  decades  to  over  40, 
and  the  number  of  students  from  264  to  604.  The  forward  strides  in  wealth 
and  material  equipment  during  this  time  were  equally  great.  Princeton  was 
indeed  practically  refounded  under  him.  The  number  of  students  who  read 
philosophy  at  Princeton  in  the  McCosh  administration  was  constantly  large, 
and  philosophic  activity  was  always  keen  and  well-sustained.  He  was  pro- 
fessor first  and  president  afterwards.  His  main  interest  was  not  in  the 
executive  function,  but  in  direct  educational  work  as  teacher.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  pride  with  the  venerable  common-sense  philosopher  that,  at 
the  end  of  his  teaching  service,  upwards  of  a  hundred  young  men  had  gone 
out  from  under  his  training  to  positions  of  instruction  in  philosophy  in  this 
country,  besides  a  dozen  in  Great  Britain.  He  was,  in  view  of  the  many 
distractions  of  his  profession,  a  prolific  author,  with  a  Scotchman's  keen 
zest  for  polemic,  and  withal,  a  man  interested  in  most  of  the  problems  of  the 
time,  and  cautiously  progressive.  About  ten  years  ago,  in  discussing  the 
"New  Departure"  in  college  education  before  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club,  he  said,  in  reply  to  President  Eliot :  "  I  will  not  allow  any  one  (with- 
out protest)  to  charge  me  with  being  antiquated,  or  old-fashioned,  or  behind 
the  age  —  I  may  be  an  old  man,  but  I  cherish  a  youthful  spirit."  And  this 
was  true  of  him  to  the  end.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Princeton 
Review,  the  North  British  Review,  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  and 
other  periodicals,  in  which  he  discussed  in  his  own  direct,  simple,  lucid 
fashion,  educational,  theological,  and  philosophical  topics  of  current  interest. 
Amongst  the  books  brought  out  during  his  American  residence  are :  "  The 
Laws  of  Discursive  Thought"  (1869);  "Christianity  and  Positivism" 
(1871);  "The  Scottish  Philosophy"  (1874);  "A  Reply  to  Professor 
Tyndall's  Belfast  Address"  (1875);  "Th£  Development  Hypothesis" 
(1876);  "The  Emotions"  (1880);  "Development,  what  it  can  do  and 
what  it  cannot  do"  (1883)  ;  "  Psychology,  the  Cognitive  Powers"  (1886)  ; 
"Psychology,  the  Motive  Powers"  (1887).  In  the  same  year  (1887)  he 
also  combined  his  philosophical  series  in  the  "  Realistic  Philosophy "  (2 
vols.),  in  which  he  aimed  at  the  formulation  of  an  American  philosophy  of 
Realism.  In  1892  he  published  a  little  volume  on  ethics,  entitled,  "Our 
Moral  Nature,"  the  production  of  a  good  old  man,  whose  book-making 
activity  could  not  be  restrained.  Dr.  McCosh  was  a  man  of  strong  person- 
ality, who  left  on  the  minds  of  departing  graduates  each  June,  the  indelible 
impression  of  a  vigorous,  able,  somewhat  intolerant,  though  eminently  good 
and  learned  man,  and  his  old  students,  of  whom  it  was  the  writer's  privilege 
to  be  one,  always  recall  him  with  unfailing  gratitude.  His  figure  was  tall, 
his  shoulders  slightly  stooped,  his  blue  eyes  alert  and  kindly,  his  tongue  — 
always  a  ready  one  —  never  quite  freed  from  its  predilection  for  the  Scottish 
accent,  and  he  had  further,  a  generous,  confidence-begetting  manner,  and 
"that  subdued  and  statuesque  beauty  of  countenance  which  is  born  of 
travail."  W.  A.  H. 
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Two  Virginia  colleges  —  the  Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College,  at 
Lynchburg,  and  the  Rollins  Institute  —  have  this  year  introduced  into 
their  curricula  courses  in  Experimental  Psychology.  A  fund  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Trustees  of  each  institution  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 
The  professors  in  charge  of  the  new  work —  Miss  C.  S.  Parrish  and  Miss 
N.  B.  Bowman — are  pupils  of  Professor  Titchener,  of  the  Sage  School 
of  Philosophy ;  and  the  money  grants  are  being  expended  under  his 
direction. 

Professor  W.  R.  Sorley,  Professor  in  University  College,  Cardiff,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 
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THE  PRIORITY  OF  INNER  EXPERIENCE. 

i 

IN  the  following  pages  I  wish  to  say  something  'about  a  meta- 
physical theory  frequently  introduced  into  works  on  psy- 
chology. The  discussion  of  ordinary  questions  in  psychology 
is  carried  on  without  reference  to  metaphysical  theories ;  and 
the  standpoints  of  the  two  sciences  are  kept  fairly  distinct. 
When,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  metaphysical 
significance  of  psychological  theories,  the  two  standpoints  are 
liable  to  be  confused.  From  this  confusion,  I  believe,  we  have 
that  doctrine  which  Wundt  calls  "the  priority  of  inner  ex- 
perience." 

That  inner  experience  is  in  some  sense  prior  to  outer  experi- 
ence ;  that  it  is  somehow  an  immediately  given  original  datum 
from  which  outer  experience  is  derived  or  inferred,  —  is  a 
thought  frequently  encountered  in  popular  idealistic  philoso- 
phy. At  first  glance  we  should  say  that,  whereas  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  we  have  ideas,  it  is  less  certain  whether 
there  are  real  things  corresponding  to  those  ideas.  "That  we 
have  cogitations .  of  some  sort  is  the  inconcussum  in  a  world 
most  of  whose  other  facts  have  tottered  in  the  breath  of  philo- 
sophic doubt."1  In  other  words,  mind  is  something  whose 
existence  we  cannot  doubt,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
existence  of  matter.  Inner  experience,  as  Wundt  says,  is 
•prior  to  outer  experience. 

I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  any  consistent  use  of  the  terms 
"inner"  and  "outer"  experience,  or  their  equivalents,  forbids 

1  Psychology,  William  James,  I,  185. 
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us  to  grant  to  the  inner  any  priority  or  immediateness  over  the 
outer  experience  ;  and  that  any  doctrine  of  the  priority  of 
inner  experience  results  from  an  ambiguous  use  of  the  term 
"experience"  or  its  equivalents,  "mind"  and  "consciousness." 

To  begin  with,  it  is  certain  that  both  in  ordinary  life  and  in 
scientific  terminology  we  do  make  a  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter.  The  chair  on  which  I  sit  is  always  described  as 
matter.  The  thought  about  the  chair,  the  sensations  through 
which  I  perceive  the  chair,  the  emotions  which  I  have  about 
the  chair  —  these  we  call  mind.  The  worlds  of  mind  and 
matter  form  two  parallel  series ;  and  though  mind  affects 
matter  as,  for  instance,  when  I  obey  an  impulse  to  move  the 
chair,  yet  the  existence  of  matter  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
its  cognition  in  any  mind.  We  say  simply  that  the  mind 
knows  the  existence  and  the  states  of  matter  —  which  indicates 
certain  relations  between  the  facts  of  the  two  series  without 
attempting  to  explain  how  that  relation  is  brought  about.  Our 
ordinary  language,  it  is  true,  does  not  always  make  a  sharp 
division  between  the  properties  of  mind  and  matter.  The 
naive,  unreflective  person  believes  that  sounds,  colors,  and 
smells  exist  in  matter  as  such  independently  of  their  cog- 
nition by  a  mind.  One  who  has  received  a  scientific  training 
will  believe  that,  in  such  cases,  only  vibrations  of  material  par- 
ticles take  place,  which  vibrations  are  perceived  by  the  mind 
as  sounds,  colors,  and  smells  ;  though  even  scientists  are  not 
entirely  in  agreement  as  to  the  properties  of  matter.  So  much, 
however,  is  certain  :  that  natural  science  as  well  as  ordinary 
language  finds  in  matter  something  whose  existence  is  inde- 
pendent of  its  cognition  by  a  mind. 

These  minds,  again,  are  held  to  constitute  the  "subjective" 
world  while  the  world  of  matter  is  called  the  "objective"  world. 
So  deeply  rooted  in  our  thought  is  the  notion  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  objective  material  world  that  we  even  apply  the 
term  "objective"  to  things  that  have  no  existence  in  that  world 
and  speak  of  the  "objectively  right"  and  the  "objectively  beauti- 
ful" without  regard  to  emotions  aroused  by  them  in  any  mind. 

On   the   side  of  mind  we  also  distinguish   inner  and  outer 
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experience.  "Mind"  and  "experience"  are  synonymous  and 
co-extensive  ;  but  we  distinguish  those  experiences  to  which 
there  are  parallel  facts  in  the  material  world  from  those  which 
are  not  paralleled  and  call  the  former  "outer"  and  the  latter 
"inner"  experience.  Inner  experience  means  therefore  experi- 
ences of  occurrences  within  the  mind  and  outer  experience 
experience  of  occurrences  outside  of  the  mind  ;  and  mind 
and  matter  are  respectively  the  objects  of  inner  and  outer 
experience.  In  other  words,  they  constitute  respectively  the 
inner  and  outer  world. 

In  addition  to  the  words  "experience"  and  "mind"  we  have 
the  word  "consciousness."  The  abstract  form  of  this  word 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  applies  only  to  what  James 
calls  "consciousness  liberhaupt,"  to  the  "consciousness"  which 
the  phenomenalist  takes  to  be  the  ultimate  being  of  things,  to 
"  Mind  "  with  a  capital  "  M  " ;  but  a  little  reflection  shows  that 
it  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  of  "  mind,"  meaning  an  individual 
mind.  We  do  not  indeed  often  speak  of  two  consciousnesses. 
Obviously  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  such  a  word  would  be 
against  its  use  where  there  is  a  shorter  synonym.  We  do, 
however,  speak  of  your  consciousness  and  my  consciousness 
and  of  losing  and  regaining  consciousness  ;  and  thereby  we  use 
the  term  to  indicate  the  individual  mind.  We  also  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  unconscious  matter  and  conscious  mind. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter 
and  the  use  of  the  words  "mind,"  "consciousness,"  and 
"experience"  in  describing  this  distinction.  We  come,  then, 
to  a  use  of  the  words  "mind"  and  "consciousness,"  which  seeks 
to  cancel  this  distinction  as  a  distinction  between  ultimately 
different  kinds  of  being.  The  chair,  we  are  told,  has  no  known 
existence  independent  of  our  idea  of  the  chair  :  if  there  were 
any  chair  independent  of  our  ideas  of  it,  we  should  be  unable 
to  know  anything  about  it.  What  we  mean  when  we  use  the 
word  "chair  "  is  simply  a  complex  of  sensations  and  perceptions 
appearing  in  certain  relations  with  other  complexes  of  the 
same  sort.  We  distinguish,  indeed,  between  our  emotions  and 
dreams  about  the  chair  and  the  real  chair  ;  but  this  is  only  a 
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distinction  between  the  various  complexes  formed  by  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  idea  chair.  It  is  a  distinction  between 
things  all  of  which  are  in  consciousness.  Everything  that  is, 
is  composed  ultimately  of  elements  of  consciousness.  Even 
the  notion  of  anything  existing  outside  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
consciousness,  is  a  concept  that  can  be  analyzed  into  simple 
consciousness-elements.  This  is  the  view  known  as  the  ideal- 
istic or  phenomenalistic  view. 

Before  attempting  to  discover  the  difference  between  this 
use  of  "mind"  or  "consciousness"  and  the  former  use  of 
those  words,  we  must  notice  one  thing.  The  phenomenalist 
does  not  attempt  to  cancel  the  ultimateness  of  the  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter  by  throwing  away  one  of  the  terms 
to  be  distinguished.  He  does  not  say,  for  instance,  that  only 
the  subjective  is  real,  but  the  objective  unreal  ;  he  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  things  and  acknowledge  the  existence 
only  of  "  appearances  " ;  he  does  not  find  the  world  to  be,  to  use 
Kant's  expression,  "  einen  blossen  Schein,"  a  mere  appearance 
of  something  that  does  not  exist.  He  would  not  say  that  only 
the  sensation  or  the  idea  of  the  chair  exists  ;  but  no  chair. 
The  sensation  of  the  chair  is  also  the  real  chair  upon  which  he 
sits.  The  sensational  dinner  is  the  real  dinner  that  he  eats 
and  enjoys.  The  phenomenalist  himself  does  not  call  his  view 
that  of  "pure  subjectivism."  The  view  gets  that  name  from 
its  opponents. 

We  have  here  the  words,  "mind,"  "consciousness,"  "experi- 
ence," used  from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  The  first  point 
of  view,  which  distinguishes  between  minds  and  totally  different 
things  called  matter,  is  thus  avowed  by  James  as  the  standpoint 
of  psychology  :  "  Psychology  is  a  natural  science.  That  is, 
the  mind  which  the  psychologist  studies  is  the  mind  of  distinct 
individuals  inhabiting  definite  portions  of  a  real  space  and 
a  real  time.  With  any  other  sort  of  mind,  absolute  intelli- 
gence, Mind  unattached  to  any  particular  body,  or  Mind  not 
subject  to  the  course  of  time,  the  psychologist  as  such  has 
nothing  to  do.  .  .  .  Mind,  in  his  mouth,  is  a  class  name  for 
minds.  ...  To  the  psychologist  the  minds  he  studies  are 
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objects  in  a  world  of  objects.  Even  when  he  introspectively 
analyzes  his  own  mind,  and  tells  us  what  he  finds  there,  he 
talks  about  it  in  an  objective  way.  The  dualism  of  subject  and 
object  and  their  preestablished  harmony  is  what  the  psycholo- 
gist as  such  must  assume  whatever  ulterior  monistic  philosophy 
he  may,  as  an  individual  who  has  the  right  also  to  be  a  meta- 
physician, have  in  reserve."1  This  may  be  fairly  called  the 
acknowledged  standpoint  of  most  psychologists.  They  begin, 
at  least,  from  the  parallelism  of  mind  and  matter.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  psychologists,  "  mind  "  always  refers  to  a  series  parallel 
to  another  series  called  matter.  Not  until  they  reach  the  end 
of  their  investigations  do  they  attempt  to  reduce  their  results 
to  a  monistic  basis. 

From  the  phenomenalistic  standpoint  "mind"  or  "con- 
sciousness "  has  a  quite  different  meaning.  The  physicist,  the 
psychologist,  and  the  metaphysician  all  agree  in  admitting  the 
existence  of  certain  elementary  facts  upon  which  every  science 
must  ultimately  be  based.  The  physicist  is  not  less  emphatic 
than  the  psychologist  in  asserting  that  his  science  is  ultimately 
a  generalization  of  phenomena ;  and  the  metaphysician  likewise 
restricts  his  analysis  to  phenomena.  The  dualistic  standpoint 
of  natural  science  is  only  a  halting  place  taken  for  convenience 
in  the  analysis  of  phenomena.  The  ultimate  question  for  the 
phenomenalist  is,  What  do  I  mean  when  I  make  such  and  such 
a  statement ;  for  instance,  when  I  say,  This  is  a  real  chair  ? 
And  the  answer  that  he  expects,  the  only  answer  that  he  con- 
siders admissible,  is  that  such  and  such  elementary  and  ulti- 
mate data  appear  in  such  and  such  complexes.  It  is  these 
ultimate  data  of  experience  or  phenomena  to  which  the  ideal- 
istic or  phenomenalistic  view  applies  the  terms  "  consciousness  " 
and  "mind."  The  phenomenalist  says  that,  when  we  analyze 
the  chair  into  its  ultimate  constituents,  we  find  it  to  consist  of 
elements  of  experience  or  consciousness  which,  associated  in  a 
certain  way,  make  up  the  real  chair.  An  individual  mind  he 
finds  to  be  composed  of  elements  of  the  same  sort  —  some  of 
them  the  same  elements  —  associated  in  another  way.  He 

1  Psychology,  William  James,  I,  183  ff. 
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does  not  take  an  individual  mind  as  such  to  be  an  ultimate 
datum.  On  the  contrary,  the  "individuality"  is  itself  capable 
of  being  analyzed  into  elements  of  consciousness ;  and  some 
will  even  contend  that  elements  occasionally  appear  unassoci- 
ated  with  that  complex  which  identifies  them  with  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  "Consciousness,"  "mind,"  "experience,"  mean 
therefore,  from  this  standpoint,  elementary  facts  abstracted 
from  their  association  with  other  elements  ;  from  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  they  denote  certain  complexes  of  these 
elements  in  distinction  from  certain  other  complexes.  They 
denote,  in  the  one  case,  unassociated  elements  ;  in  the  other, 
associations  of  elements. 

With  this  analysis  of  the  terms,  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  priority  of  inner  experience  as  set  forth  by  Wundt.  "At 
the  close  of  her  empirical  investigations  psychology  stands 
before  the  question  :  What  conditions  must  be  assumed  as 
original  in  order  that  this  spiritual  development  can  be  made 
conceivable  ? "  l  He  deals  first  with  the  answer  given  by  mon- 
istic materialism,  which,  because  of  the  greater  regularity  of 
objects  of  the  outer  world,  views  only  matter  as  real  and  mental 
phenomena  merely  as  properties  of  matter;  and  he  rejects  this 
solution  of  the  question  because,  he  says,  "the  greater  regu- 
larity of  the  objects  of  the  outer  world  is  itself  a  result  of  psy- 
chological processes,  which  cannot  give  to  those  objects  a 
greater  certainty  than  to  the  inner  experience  in  which  those 
ideas  must  first  be  developed."  ...  "  Materialism  fails  to 
recognize  that  inner  experience  is  prior  to  all  outer  experience, 
that  objects  of  the  external  world  are  ideas  which  have  been 
developed  in  us  according  to  psychological  laws,  and  that,  above 
all,  the  concept  <  matter '  is  an  entirely  hypothetical  concept, 
under  which  we  bring  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  changing  play  of  events."  : 

In  the  next  chapter  we  have  these  passages :  "  The  theo- 
retical consideration  of  inner  occurrences  can  proceed  from  a 
double  standpoint  :  first,  the  exclusively  psychological,  which 

1  Translated  from  Experiment.  Psychologic,  3.  Auflage,  II,  p.  531. 

2  P.  533- 
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considers  the  facts  of  consciousness  without  regard  to  the  con- 
comitant physical  occurrences,  and,  secondly,  the  psychophys- 
ical,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  relation 
of  the  facts  of  consciousness  to  the  concomitant  physical  pro- 
cesses given  in  outer  experience.  .  .  .  From  epistemological 
considerations  we  must  remember,  first  of  all,  —  what  meta- 
physical hypotheses  about  the  nature  of  the  soul  usually  leave 
out  of  consideration,  —  that  only  inner  experience  possesses 
for  us  immediate  reality,  while  the  objects  of  outer  experience, 
just  because  they  must  pass  over  into  inner  experience  to  be 
objects  of  our  thought,  are  given  to  us  only  mediately."  He 
takes  up  first  the  psychological  standpoint,  from  which  we  are 
to  find  the  "immediately  given  simplest  facts  of  inner  experi- 
ence " :  then  the  psychophysical  standpoint,  from  which  we  are 
so  to  extend  the  physical  idea  of  substance  that  it  at  the  same 
time  covers  "  the  expressions  of  psychical  life  given  by  those 
substance-complexes."1  "Here,"  he  adds,  "the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  making  the  relation  of  physical  and  psychical  par- 
allel to  that  of  outer  and  inner  experience  shows  the  transitory 
character  of  our  hypothetical  conceptions  and  the  want  of  any 
meaning  for  the  real  being  of  things.  The  contrast  of  outer 
and  inner  itself  has  its  origin  in  the  earliest  mythological  ideas 
where  perhaps  one  calls  his  heart  his  soul,  because  it  is  inside 
the  body  ;  and  in  that  contrast  the  psychical  is  still  encumbered 
with  the  physical  idea.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  put  in  its 
place  the  contrast  of  mediate  and  immediate  experience,  the 
latter  stands  unavoidably  alone,  the  objects  change  into  ideas, 
and  we  find  ourselves  outside  of  the  circle  of  thought  which  the 
psychophysical  standpoint  demands.  The  field  of  the  latter  is 
therefore  visibly  limited.  It  cannot  undertake  to  approach  the 
problem  of  being  :  its  task  is  limited  to  extending  the  hypo- 
thetical ideas  which  natural  science  has  begun  to  develop."2 

Psychology,  then,  is  a  generalization  of  inner  experience. 
Inner  experience  is  immediately  given  experience  and  as  such 
its  reality  is  more  certain  than  that  of  the  objects  of  the  outer 
experience,  our  ideas  of  which  can  also  be  shown  to  have  been 

1  II,   541   ff.  2  II,    550  ff. 
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developed  out  of  inner  experience  according  to  psychological 
laws.  Reduced  to  ordinary  language,  then,  the  priority  of  inner 
experience  means  that  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  the 
existence  and  reality  of  mind,  but  only  mediately  conscious,  and 
therefore  not  so  certain,  of  the  reality  of  matter.  The  whole 
question,  therefore,  hinges  on  the  identity  of  inner  with  im- 
mediately given  experience,  and  what  we  mean  by  immediate 
experience. 

Immediate  experience  may  mean  either  of  two  things.  In 
the  first  place  it  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dependent, 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  upon  nerve-currents 
transmitted  from  the  peripheral  nerve-endings  to  the  brain, 
whereas  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  our  mental  states. 
The  outer  world  is  thus  the  object  of  mediate  experience 
because  only  knowable  by  means  of  such  nerve-currents. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  refer  to  the  distinction  between 
actually  present  phenomena  and  the  possibility  of  the  occur- 
rence of  others.  In  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  we 
include  not  merely  present  sensations  but  the  possibility  of 
others.  The  real  chair  is  not  merely  the  chair  when  I  see  it, 
but  also  when  I.  do  not  see  it  —  a  chair  which,  under  given 
•conditions,  I  could  see.  The  present  sensation  is  immediately 
given,  and  the  sensations  possible  of  occurrence  are  mediately 
given,  because  their  possibility  is  known  only  by  means  of  those 
actually  occurring. 

Of  these  two  ways  of  distinguishing  immediate  and  mediate 
experience,  it  is  obvious  that  Wundt  must  refer  to  the  latter. 
In  the  former  sense  of  immediate  experience,  the  priority  of 
inner  experience  could  have  no  meaning.  That  we  know  the 
outer  world  by  means  of  transmitted  nerve-currents,  is  true  only 
from  the  dualistic  standpoint  of  psychology.  Only  one  who 
assumes  the  two  worlds  to  be  simultaneously  before  him,  can 
make  such  an  assertion ;  and,  from  this  standpoint,  the  priority 
or  greater  certainty  of  the  inner  world  is  true  only  for  the 
subject  —  not  for  the  psychologist,  who  assumes  both  worlds. 
The  priority  of  inner  experience  has  from  this  standpoint,  to  use 
Wundt's  expression,  "no  meaning  for  the  real  being  of  things." 
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His  distinction  of  immediate  and  mediate  takes  us  to  the 
phenomenalistic  standpoint.  From  this  standpoint  we  have 
the  distinction  between  phenomena  actually  occurring  and 
those  of  whose  occurrence  we  assert  the  possibility.  When 
properly  analyzed,  however,  this  is  not  a  distinction  between 
inner  and  outer  experience.  We  have  no  right  to  apply  to 
those  immediately  given  data  which  constitute,  for  the  phe- 
nomenalist,  the  ultimate  being  of  things,  the  name  of  "inner" 
experience.  A  given  phenomenon  is,  when  considered  by  itself, 
an  element  of  neither  outer  nor  inner  experience.  As  a  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  not  even  a  sensation.  Associated  with  those 
elements  that  make  up  the  "self"  or  "self -consciousness,"  we 
call  it  a  sensation  ;  associated  with  those  that  make  up  the 
material  world,  it  becomes  part  of  that  world.  This  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  with  Berkeley  that  the  chair  which  we  see 
and  touch  is  the  real  chair.  The  same  element  of  "  conscious- 
ness "  may  be  both  a  mental  and  a  material  phenomenon.  That 
yellow  patch,  for  instance,  is  by  itself  neither  a  chair  nor  a 
sensation.  As  a  thing  that  obeys  the  laws  of  the  natural 
world,  it  is  the  real  material  chair :  as  a  thing  that  can  be 
remembered  and  reproduced  in  imagination  it  is  a  sensation 
and  a  mental  element. 

This  identification  of  inner  with  immediate  experience  goes 
back  to  the  double  meaning  of  the  words  "mind,"  "conscious- 
ness," "experience."  "Mind"  or  "consciousness"  may,  as  I 
have  shown,  refer  either  to  a  certain  complex  or  to  unassociated 
elementary  phenomena.  In  the  former  sense  it  may  be  called 
"inner"  experience  in  distinction  from  certain  other  complexes 
called  "outer"  experience,  but  it  may  not  be  called  "immediate" 
experience  in  any  sense  which  gives  it  a  prior  claim  to  reality. 
In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  immediately  given  but  not  inner  experi- 
ence. When  Wundt  asserts  the  priority  of  inner  experience, 
he  confuses  the  two  meanings  of  experience  or  its  equivalent, 
consciousness. 

This  doctrine,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Wundt.  We  find 
the  following  passages  in  Ziehen  : 

"  How  do  we  come  by  this  separation  of  the  empirical  data 
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into  two  series,  the  material  and  the  psychical  ?  With  which 
series  are  we  directly  and  primarily  furnished?  Let  us  test 
the  matter  upon  ourselves.  We  see  a  tree,  for  example.  Ap- 
parently in  this  case  both  series  of  data  are  already  present,  the 
seeing  and  the  tree.  But  is  this  an  exact  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?  By  no  means.  That  which  is  empirically 
furnished  us  is  simply  and  alone  our  visual  sensation,  tree,  i.e., 
merely  a  psychical  process.  We  only  employ  this  sensation  in 
a  very  remarkable  way  by  constructing  an  idea  of  the  object  tree 
as  the  cause  of  our  sensation  tree.  The  same  is  true  of  all  ob- 
jects of  the  external  world.  In  every  case  we  have  only  the  psy- 
chical series  of  sensations  and  their  ideas.  We  only  adopt  a 
universal  hypothesis,  when  we  assume  that  a  material  series  ex- 
ists in  a  casual  [causal?]  relation  to  the  psychical  series.  Epis- 
temology  and  metaphysics,  in  so  far  as  there  is  such  a  science, 
must  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  this  hypothesis.  The  propo- 
sition itself,  that  the  material  and  psychical  series  of  phenomena 
are  not  equally  direct  and  primary  as  factors  in  cognition,  con- 
tains all  that  is  of  importance  to  us  here.  We  are  only  directly 
and  empirically  furnished  with  the  psychical  series  of  phe- 
nomena; the  other  series  is  simply  inferred.  The  material 
series  may  be  regarded  as  an  idea  that  we  have  abstracted  from 
our  sensations  and  their  ideas.  .  .  .  Strictly  speaking,  we  arrive 
at  the  inference  of  a  material  series  of  phenomena  as  follows  : 
We  have  numerous  sensations  and  by  means  of  these  we 
acquire  ideas ;  we  then  assume  external  objects  as  the  causes 
of  these  sensations  and  ideas.  .  .  .  Thus  the  psychophysical 
dualism  or  parallelism  proves  finally  to  be  only  a  semblance."  l 

These  passages  illustrate  very  clearly  the  kind  of  reasoning 
involved  in  maintaining  the  priority  of  inner  experience.  In 
the  case  of  seeing  a  tree  it  is  quite  right  to  say  that  only  one 
thing  is  present  and  not  two ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  that  one 
thing  is  no  more  a  seeing  than  a  tree.  What  it  is,  is  determined 
by  the  complex  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Furthermore,  I  may  quote  a  passage  from  Hoffding  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  former  ones.  "  Materialism  has  never 

1  Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology,  translation  1892,  p.  275. 
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observed  that,  even  if  all  its  assertions  are  admitted  to  be  just, 
it  yet  always  overlooks  something  which  gives  rise  to  a  new, 
and  for  it  a  terrible  problem  ;  namely  the  circumstance,  that 
movement  in  space  is  known  to  us  only  as  an  object  of  our 
consciousness.  For  the  theory  of  knowledge,  such  notions  as 
consciousness,  idea,  and  intuition  lie  deeper  than  the  notions  of 
matter  and  movement."  1  The  epistemologist,  it  is  true,  would 
hold  that  movement  in  space  is  known  to  us  only  as  an  object 
of  our  consciousness  :  but  by  "consciousness"  he  would  not 
mean  the  consciousness  opposed  to  matter  but  those  empirical 
elements  into  which  both  consciousness  and  matter  must  be 
resolved. 

In  these  passages  the  identity  of  "immediate"  with  "inner" 
experience  is  asserted  as  an  almost  self-evident  fact ;  and  cer- 
tainly most  persons  would  assent  to  the  proposition  that  we 
know  our  inner  states  more  surely  than  we  know  the  outer  world. 
The  very  terms  "inner"  and"  outer"  seem  to  imply  the  pri- 
ority of  inner  experience.  How  do  we  acquire  this  belief  ? 

I  think  we  shall  find  it  to  have  originated  in  some  such  way 
as  the  following :  Our  inner  world  seems  to  consist  entirely  of 
terms  that  are  present  in  consciousness  at  the  time  when  we 
believe  them  really  to  exist,  whereas  the  objects  in  our  external 
world,  though  conceived  to  have  a  continuous  existence,  when 
neither  perceived  nor  thought  of,  are  present  only  at  intervals 
in  consciousness.  Thus,  a  real  chair  which  has  been  in  my 
room  several  hours,  when  resolved  into  elements  of  conscious- 
ness, may  be  found  to  consist  of  only  occasional  perceptions ; 
but  a  real  pain  which  has  lasted  several  hours  must,  to  be  real, 
have  been  continuously  present  in  consciousness  during  that 
time.  In  this  way  the  inner  world  seems  to  consist  only  of 
actual  phenomena,  while  the  outer  world  consists  of  these  phe- 
nomena plus  other  terms  which  are  merely  possibilities  of  the 
existence  of  phenomena.  These  terms  are  inferred  in  order  to 
complete  the  concept  of  a  real  object  in  space  and  time :  and 
thus  the  inner  world  seems  to  be  the  more  immediately  given. 

1  Outlines  of  Psychology,  London,  1891,  p.  61. 
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The  phenomenalistic  standpoint,  however,  would  hardly  agree 
to  this  analysis.  The  phenomenalist,  if  he  is  thorough-going, 
must  exclude  the  complex  notion  of  a  temporal  order  from  the 
number  of  his  ultimate  elements.  His  analysis  proceeds  always 
from  this  pulse  of  consciousness  and  asks  only,  What  is  present 
in  consciousness  when  such  and  such  a  statement  is  made? 
Even  the  act  of  memory  he  analyzes  thus  :  "  When  I  am  think- 
ing of  another  man  as  calling  to  mind  something  of  his  past 
experience,  I  bring  before  my  mind  two  pictures,  one  repre- 
senting his  original  percept,  and  one  his  present  memory-image. 
Holding  these  before  me  together,  I  recognize  them  as  related 
but  distinct.  I  use  the  word  'same'  to  denote  their  relation. 
But  the  person  who  is  exercising  his  memory  does  not  have 
before  his  mind  two  objects,  an  original  and  a  copy,  with  an 
observed  relation  between  them.  He  has  not  the  original  or  it 
would  not  be  an  act  of  memory."  l  In  other  words,  for  the 
phenomenalist  only  this  experience  is  immediately  given.  All 
others  are,  in  some  way,  "mediately"  given. 

And  when  we  examine  the  way  in  which  past  terms  of  the 
inner  world  are  connected  with  the  present,  we  find  that  we  do 
not  rely  exclusively  upon  memory-associations.  Diaries  and 
books  of  accounts,  and  in  fact  the  whole  external  order,  help  to 
suggest  and  confirm  forgotten  details  of  inner  experience.  If  I 
find  it  recorded  in  my  diary  that  I  visited  such  and  such  a 
cathedral  or  saw  such  and  such  a  picture,  I  must  place  the 
experience  of  the  same  to  the  account  of  inner  experience  even 
though  I  do  not  now  directly  remember  it.  If  I  find  the  streets 
wet  in  the  morning  I  know  it  has  rained.  In  each  case  I  make 
an  inference  from  effect  to  cause ;  and  the  method  of  connect- 
ing past  with  present  facts  or  of  "mediating"  the  past  facts  is 
the  same  for  both  outer  and  inner  experience. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  temporal  order  were  admitted,  this 
seeming  difference  between  inner  and  outer  experience  would 
be  found  still  not  to  exist.  We  add,  let  us  say,  to  the  sensa- 
tion-chair numerous  possibilities  of  other  sensations  in  order  to 
complete  our  concept  of  a  real  chair  in  space  and  time.  To  the 

1  G.  S.  Fullerton,  Sameness  and  Identity  (Univ.  of  Pa.  Publications),  p.  12. 
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sensation  of  one  occurrence  we  add  the  possibility  of  sensations 
of  others  to  complete  the  causal  series.  Is  our  inner  world, 
then,  an  orderly  world  without  such  additions  ?  The  psycholo- 
gists who  undertake  the  construction  or  explanation  of  this 
world,  are  obliged  either  to  content  themselves  with  a  broken 
and  interrupted  series  of  inner  events  or  to  assume  some  terms 
which  are  not  actually  phenomena.  The  conception  of  an 
"unconscious  consciousness"  has  been  greatly  criticised.  If 
" unconscious  "  is  the  exact  negative  of  "consciousness,"  the 
criticism  is  certainly  just  ;  but  if,  by  "unconscious  conscious- 
ness," we  mean  states  of  consciousness  not  actually  phenomena 
for  us,  or  "  unphenomenal  consciousness,"  then  the  concept 
cannot  at  least  be  said  to  be  self-contradictory.  We  must 
remember  that  phenomena,  or  "states  of  consciousness"  as 
such,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  consciousness  (mind)  or 
matter.  This  unphenomenal  consciousness,  as  the  possibility 
of  inner  experience  which  is  not  now  a  phenomenon,  occupies 
the  same  relation  to  the  inner  events  actually  forthcoming  as 
that  of  the  possibilities  of  sensation  to  the  sensational  chair  ; 
and  the  inner  experience  thus  becomes  exactly  parallel  to  outer 
experience. 

The  priority  of  inner  experience  has  its  origin,  therefore,  in 
a  false  analysis  of  phenomena  and  in  the  ambiguous  meaning 
of  the  words  "mind,"  "consciousness,"  and  "experience." 
When  we  study  the  development  of  idealistic  thought,  we  find 
that  the  ambiguity  is  one  of  long  standing.  Berkeley  was  cer- 
tainly unaware  of  any  ambiguity  in  his  use  of  the  word  "  mind." 
But  there  is  no  reason  now  why  the  ambiguous  use  of  these 
terms  should  be  sustained.  Why  should  the  phenomenalist 
name  his  ultimate  elements  "consciousness"?  Why  should 
they  not  be  called  "matter"  ?  Analysis  shows  quite  as  much 
reason  for  the  use  of  the  one  term  as  for  the  other.  That 
yellow  patch,  for  instance,  as  an  element  of  one  complex,  is  a 
chair  ;  as  an  element  of  another,  it  is  a  sensation.  As  a  mere 
phenomenon,  it  is  not  less  related  to  the  real  chair  than  to  the 
sensation  :  it  is  not  more  inner  than  outer  experience :  it  is 
matter  as  much  as  it  is  mind. 
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The  difficulty  of  marking  this  distinction  is  a  difficulty  of 
language  itself.  Every  word  indicates  the  existence  of  some- 
thing to  which  there  is  an  opposite.  Thus  mind  suggests 
matter,  consciousness  unconsciousness,  experience  things  not 
experienced.  I  have  used  here  the  word  "  phenomena "  to 
describe  those  ultimate  elementary  facts.  This  word  has  the 
advantage  of  abstracting  from  the  personal  element  implied  by 
"  consciousness  "  and  of  having  the  same  stem  as  the  adjective 
used  to  describe  the  phenomenalistic  standpoint :  yet  even  this 
word  is  apt  to  suggest  some  corresponding  noumena  or  Dinge 
an  sick.  But,  whatever  the  difficulties  of  language,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  here  a  distinction  that  should  be  noted  and  ren- 
dered permanent.  An  investigator  who  fails  to  find  terms  in 
which  to  express  his  results,  contributes  nothing  of  value  to 
science  ;  and  metaphysics  will  fail  to  advance  so  long  as  the 
results  of  its  analysis  are  expressed  in  ambiguous  terms. 

WARNER  FITE. 
WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 


FICHTE'S    CONCEPTION    OF   GOD. 

THE  earliest  expression  of  Fichte's  views  on  the  nature 
of  God  is  to  be  found  in  his  Aphorisms  on  Religion  and 
Desire,  written  in  1790.  Here  the  world  is  regarded  as  the 
realized  thought-system  of  God,  and  all  changes  in  finite  beings 
as  predetermined  by  God.  But  this  view  failed  to  satisfy  him. 
The  heart,  he  asserted,  craves  a  God  who  will  answer  prayer ; 
and  here  head  and  heart  contradict  one  another.  Man  has 
a  speculative  impulse  to  solve  this  contradiction,  but  he,  a  mere 
link  in  the  chain,  cannot  settle  the  question,  and  so  the  matter 
stands  at  this  period. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  between  heart  and  reason  Fichte 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  we  know 
from  his  letters  written  at  this  period  with  what  enthusiasm 
he  embraced  Kant's  doctrine.  It  set  for  him  the  proper  limits 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  understanding.  No  one,  he  said,  had 
refuted  his  determinism,  but  it  had  failed  to  satisfy  his  heart, 
and  the  Kantian  criticism  seemed  to  him  to  leave  a  place  for 
the  heart's  demands  in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  God. 
His  Critique  of  All  Revelation,  written  in  1791,  two  years 
earlier  than  Kant's  corresponding  work,  although  wholly 
Fichte's  own  in  method  and  style,  is  a  further  development  of 
Kant's  practical  philosophy.1  In  this  work  Fichte  seems  still 
to  regard  God  as  a  being-in-himself,  apart  from  the  world,  who 
may  reveal  himself  by  interposing  from  without  at  particular 
times  in  the  world's  history.  But  this  revelation  must  be 
wholly  in  accordance  with  man's  moral  nature.  It  is  only  pos- 
sible, as  a  fact  in  the  sense-world,  when  a  man  or  Humanity 
has  sunk  so  low  that  the  moral  laws  given  by  pure  reason  have 
entirely  lost  their  influence.  Under  conditions  such  as  these  a 
fact  in  the  world  of  sense,  the  causality  of  which  is  attributed 
to  a  supersensible  Being,  may  give  sanction  to  the  moral  Law 

1  See  Fichte's  Werke,  V.      Vorrede  des  Herausgebers,  von  J.  H.  Fichte. 
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and  force  men  to  obedience  of  it.  In  other  words,  God  may 
reveal  himself  immediately  through  the  world  of  sense  and 
demand  obedience.  The  criterion  of  a  revelation  is  the  corre- 
spondence of  its  principles  with  the  moral  law  given  by  practical 
reason. 

In  this  work  Fichte  gave  very  clearly  the  moral  proof  for  the 
existence  of  God  as  moral  Being.  -For  him  God  could  only  be 
objectively  thought  as  the  moral  Law-giver,  and  all  revelation 
could  only  be  moral.  For  Fichte  a  real  revelation  was  pos- 
sible.1 We  may  take  the  Critique  of  All  Revelation  as  closing 
the  Kantian  period  of  Fichte's  thinking  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion. 

In  the  earlier  period  God  was  regarded  as  wholly  transcen- 
dent. From  the  time  that  the  Wissenschaftslehre  was  written, 
God  is  regarded  as  immanent  in  the  world.  The  object  of  the 
Wissenschaftslehre  seems  to  be  to  deduce  the  individual  Ego 
from  the  absolute  Ego.  The  absolute  Ego  is  established  as 
unconditioned  ground  of  the  individual  Ego  and  Non-Ego. 
This  absolute  Ego  is  defined  as  an  "  Ego  in  whose  self-deter- 
mination all  the  Non-Ego  is  determined."  The  idea  of  this  is 
the  idea  of  God;  the  effort  to  attain  this  idea  is  faith  in  God.2 

Inasmuch  as  intelligence  has  here  no  empirical  perception  of 
the  object,  we  can  never  get  beyond  this  immediately  certain 
faith.  What  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view  is  pure  or 
Absolute  Ego,  from  the  practical  point  of  view  is  God.3  The 
Wissenschaftslehre  is  not  a  doctrine  of  subjective  idealism 
which  deduces  the  world  from  the  individual  or  finite  Ego. 
The  ground  of  both,  by  whose  self-determination  both  arise,  is 
the  absolute  Ego.  Just  as  Spinoza  regarded  the  unity  of  exten- 
sion and  thought  as  a  substance  underlying  both,  so  Fichte 
regards  the  unity  of  the  finite  Egos  and  the  non-Ego  as  a 
unity  underlying  and  supporting  the  finite  conscious  Egos, 
an  absolute  Ego.  The  doctrine  is  objective  idealism.  The 

1  Werke,  V.      Vorrede  des  Herausgebers,  von  J.  H.  Fichte. 

2  Fichte  to  Jacobi,  August  30,  1795,  an<^  Review  of  Schulze,  1794.      See  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith's  Memoir,  pp.  60,  62. 

8  Ibid.,  1795. 
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Wissenschaftslehre,  taken  in  connection  with  Fichte's  letter 
to  Jacobi  (1795)  and  his  review  of  Schultz's  Aenesidemus  in 
the  Literatur-Zeitung  for  1794,  clearly  teaches  that  the  abso- 
lute Ego,  or  God,  is  objective,  i.e.,  has  existence  beyond  the 
finite  Egos  of  which  he  is  the  underlying  principle. 

Some  of  the  historians  of  philosophy,  notably  Pfleiderer,1 
have  represented  Fichte's  view  at  this  period  as  subjective 
idealism.  This  is  due,  I  think,  to  a  misapprehension  of 
Fichte's  method.  In  the  Wissenschaftslehre  he  is  concerned 
only  with  the  deduction  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
from  the  nature  of  the  Ego.  It  is  the  material  world  that  is 
denied.  As  Fichte  himself  expressed  it  later,  his  philosophy  is 
acosmistic.  Subjective  idealism  it  certainly  is  not.  The  abso- 
lute or  pure  Ego  is  assumed  as  starting-point,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  our  world  of  knowledge  therefrom  is  proceeded  with. 
For  his  purpose  it  did  not  seem  to  Fichte  in  any  way  necessary 
that  he  should  further  define  the  pure  Ego.  His  letter  to 
Jacobi  shows  conclusively  enough  that  the  pure  or  absolute 
Ego  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  was  identical  with  God.  Nor 
did  his  views  afterwards  suffer  any  material  change,  as  the 
progress  of  this  exposition  will  show.  His  later  statements 
are  only  developments  of  his  earlier  view  from  somewhat  dif- 
ferent standpoints. 

In  the  above-mentioned  works  God  is  looked  at  from  the 
theoretical  side.  In  those  writings  dealing  with  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Wissen- 
schaftslehre, God  is  regarded  almost  entirely  from  the  stand- 
point of  morals.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  On  the  Groimd 
of  our  Faith  in  a  Divine  Government  of  the  World.  This  is  a 
brief  statement  prefixed  to  an  article  by  Forberg  On  the  Defi- 
nition of  the  Idea  of  Religion,  in  the  Philosophical  Journal 
(1798),  edited  by  Fichte  and  Niethammer.  Forberg  in  this 
article  identified  religion  and  morality.  Fichte  agreed  with 
him  so  far  as  he  went,  but  found  it  necessary  to  explain  his  own 
views,  because  Forberg  stopped  short  and  failed  to  draw  out 
the  implications  of  his  position.  Philosophy,  our  author  urged, 

1  Philosophy  of  Religion,  vol.  I,  p.  279. 
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produces  no  facts,  it  only  explains  them.  The  philosopher  pre- 
supposes the  fact  of  faith  in  God,  and  "  deduces  this  fact  from 
the  necessary  procedure  of  every  reasoning  being."  l  Faith  is 
not  arbitrarily  assumed,  but  is  necessary.  Two  standpoints 
are  possible,  namely,  the  transcendental  and  that  which  is 
occupied  by  common  consciousness  and  natural  science  alike. 
From  the  latter  standpoint  the  sense-world  is  viewed  as  an 
absolutely  self-existent  whole,  and  every  event  in  it  proceeds 
according  to  its  own  immanent  laws.  To  argue  from  the  exist- 
ence of  this  sense-world  to  an  Intelligence  who  is  the  author  of 
it,  is  to  cheat  us  with  empty  words.  All  the  determinations  of 
this  intelligence  are  conceptions,  and  how  can  these  either 
create  matter  ex  nihilo  or  modify  an  eternal  matter  ?  From 
the  transcendental  point  of  view,  there  is  no  self-existent 
world,  and  what  we  see  is  only  the  reappearance  of  our  own 
inner  activity.  From  the  sense-world  we  cannot  reach  in  any 
way  the  moral  World-Order.  One  must  seek  the  latter  in  the 
region  of  the  supersensuous.  Now,  I  have  the  absolute  con- 
viction or  faith  that  I  can  determine  my  own  moral  nature, 
which  is  supersensuous,  to  act  in  a  certain  way.  I  am  free 
to  set  before  myself  a  moral  end,  and  "  I  posit  this  end  as 
realized  in  some  future  time."  I  am  convinced  that  this  end 
will  be  realized.  I  must  do  this,  or  deny  my  own  being.  But 
it  does  not  lie  within  my  power  to  realize  any  moral  end  in 
the  world.  I  can  only  determine  myself  to  make  the  choice. 
The  end  is  achieved  only  as  a  consequence  of  a  higher  law,  a 
moral  World-Order.  The  living  and  working  moral  order  is  God 
himself,  and  we  can  conceive  no  other.2  This  moral  World- 
Order  can  be  deduced  from  nothing  else.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
objective  knowledge,  the  ground  of  all  certainty.  We  must 
not  assume  a  particular  being  as  cause  of  it.  If  we  assume  a 
particular  being,  it  must  be  distinguished  from  ourselves  and 
the  world,  and  personality  and  consciousness  will  be  attributed 
to  it.  It  will  be  a  finite  being  and  no  God,  and  will  explain 
nothing.  The  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite.  In  this 
moral  World-Order,  every  rational  being  has  a  determined  place, 

1  Fichte,  Werke,  V,  p.  178.  2  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
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and  its  fate,  so  far  as  it  does  not  result  from  its  own  actions, 
is  the  result  of  the  World-Order.  Fichte  closes  his  article  with 
two  quotations,  which,  he  says,  express  his  own  views.  The 
second  of  these,  from  Schiller's  Worte  des  Glaubens,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  And  God  is  !  —  a  holy  Will  that  abides, 
Though  the  human  will  may  falter  ; 
High  over  both  Space  and  Time  it  rides, 

The  high  Thought  that  will  never  alter  : 
And  while  all  things  in  change  eternal  roll, 
It  endures,  through  change,  a  motionless  soul." 1 

This  statement  of  his  position  brought  against  him  the  accu- 
sation of  atheism.  In  the  Appeal  to  the  Public  against  the  Charge 
of  Atheism,  and  the  Judicial Answer to  the  Charge  of  Atheism,  he 
further  develops  his  own  doctrine  in  contrast  with  that  of  his 
accusers.  He  contends  that  his  opponents  regard  God  as  a 
particular  substance.  Substance  means  with  them  "  a  sensible 
being  existing  in  time  and  space."  This  God,  extended  in 
time  and  space,  they  deduce  from  the  sense-world.  Fichte 
claims  that  extension  or  corporeality  cannot  be  predicated  of 
the  Deity.2  The  sensuous  world  is  only  the  reappearance  of  the 
supersensuous  or  moral  world  through  our  attempt  to  grasp  the 
latter  by  means  of  our  sensuous  faculty  of  presentation.  The 
sensuous  is  mere  appearance,  and  can  furnish  no  ground  for  the 
existence  of  God.  The  Deity  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the 
underlying  ground  of  phenomena,  for,  so  conceived,  He  is  made 
a  corporeal  substrate.3  He  is  an  order  of  events,  not  a  sub- 
stance. The  sensuous  predicate  of  existence  is  not  to  be 
applied  to  Him,  for  the  supersensuous  God  alone  is.  He  is  not 
dead  Being,  but  rather  pure  action,  the  life  and  principle  of  the 
supersensuous  World-Order.  His  opponents,  continued  Fichte, 
deduce  all  relations  of  the  Godhead  to  us  from  a  knowledge  of 
God  got  independently  of  these  relations.  Our  author  denies 
the  validity  of  their  procedure,  and  maintains  that  the  relation 
of  the  Godhead  to  us  as  moral  beings  is  immediately  given.4 

1  Merivale's  translation,  quoted  in  Smith's  Memoir,  p.  96. 

2  Fichte,  Werke,  V,  p.  258.  8  Ibid.,  p.  263.  4  Ibid.,  p.  214. 
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He  repeats  the  statement  that  God  as  moral  World-Order  is 
postulated  as  guaranteeing  the  realization  of  the  end  which  the 
man  of  good  disposition  sets  before  himself.  He  regards  God, 
taken  in  such  a  sense,  as  being  quite  as  immediately  certain  as 
our  own  existence.  Duty  cannot  be  done  absolutely  without 
reference  to  an  end,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  without  con- 
tent. Man  must  act  with  regard  to  an  end,  and  this  end 
is  blessedness,  not  enjoyment.  God  as  moral  World-Order 
makes  it  possible  that  this  end  be  realized.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  end  which  his  opponents  set  before  themselves  is  enjoy- 
ment. Their  God  who  dispenses  enjoy  mentis  a  material  exist- 
ence, a  prince  of  this  world.1  Eudaemonism  in  morals  is  allied 
with  dogmatism  in  speculation.  To  characterize  God  as  a 
spirit,  is  of  negative  value  in  distinguishing  Him  from  things 
material.2  It  gives  us  no  positive  information,  for  we  know  as 
little  wherein  the  being  of  a  spirit  consists  as  wherein  the 
being  of  God  consists.  Inasmuch  as  all  our  thinking  is  limit- 
ing, God  is  inconceivable.3  If  personality  and  consciousness 
are  to  be  denied  of  God,  it  is  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
conceive  ourselves  as  personal  and  conscious.4  God  is  a  wider 
consciousness  than  we  are,  a  pure  intelligence,  spiritual  life  and 
actuality.  He  is  neither  one  nor  many,  neither  man  nor  spirit. 
Such  predicates  belong  only  to  finite  beings.  Again,  God's 
existence  cannot  be  proved.  Not  from  the  sense-world,  for 
Fichte's  system  is  acosmistic.  Not  from  the  super  sensuous 
world,  for  proof  implies  mediation.  The  supersensuous  World- 
Order  is  God,  and  is  immediately  perceived  through  the  inner 
sense. 

Reminiscences,  Answers,  and  Questions,  written  in  1799,  but 
only  published  after  Fichte's  death,  contains  a  further  charac- 
terization of  God  from  the  aspect  of  Activity.  The  philoso- 
pher, it  is  maintained,  deals  only  with  the  idea  of  God.  Faith 
in  God  is  presupposed  as  posited  by  all  rational  beings.  This 
faith  is  deduced  as  in  the  previous  writings.  The  expression 
"order  of  a  supersensuous  world"  has  been  misapprehended. 

1  Fichte,  Werke,  V,  p.  218.  2  Ibid.,  p.  264. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  265.  *  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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It  is  not  to  be  understood  "as  if  the  supersensuous  world 
were,  before  it  had  order,  and  as  if  order  were  thus  but  an 
accident  of  that  world.  On  the  contrary  that  world  only 
becomes  a  world  by  being  ordered."  The  philosopher  is  not 
concerned  with  the  actual  significance  of  God  for  religion,  but 
only  with  the  logical  significance  for  philosophy.  Faith  in  the 
moral  World-Order  is  belief  in  a  "  principle  by  virtue  of  which 
every  determination  of  the  will  through  duty  assuredly  effects 
the  promotion  of  the  object  of  reason  in  the  universal  connection 
of  things."  1  This  involves  the  presupposition  that  the  world 
of  reason  is  created,  maintained,  and  governed  by  this  princi- 
ple. This  principle  or  World-Order  is  Activity,  not  dead  Per- 
manency. It  is  a  living  being,  "  creating,  maintaining,  govern- 
ing." Inasmuch  as  these  predicates  are  asserted  of  one  principle, 
we  must  think  a  permanent  substrate  to  which  these  belong  and 
which  unites  the  different  predicates.  The  oneness  is  mediate ; 
the  predicates  arise  immediately.  The  one  principle  can  only 
be  thought  of  "as  a,  for  itself,  existing  and  working  prin- 
ciple,"2 as  pure  Spirit,  as  Creator,  Maintainer,  and  Governor. 
But  this  thinking  is  an  abstraction.  Abstractly  the  principle 
of  the  world  is  a  logical  subject.  Concrete  thinking  gives  us 
God  as  Activity,  as  the  Creating,  Maintaining,  Governing,  etc. 
"  The  conception  of  God  cannot  be  determined  by  categories 
of  existence,  but  only  by  predicates  of  an  activity."  3 

In  the  Vocation  of  Man,  published  in  1800,  God  is  character- 
ized as  the  living  holy  will  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  He  reveals  himself  in  the  heart,  and  is  com- 
prehended by  faith.  He  is  best  known  to  the  simple  child-like 
mind.  Faith  in  duty  is  faith  in  God.  My  will  is  a  part  of  two 
orders,  the  spiritual  and  the  sensuous.  The  law  or  order  of 
the  supersensuous  world  is  the  Infinite  Will.  I  unite  myself 
with  this  by  making  my  will  conform  to  it.  The  voice  of 
conscience,  of  freedom,  in  my  breast  commands  me  to  do  this. 
The  Infinite  Will  unites  me  with  all  other  finite  wills  in  a  world 
or  system  of  many  individuals.  The  union  and  direct  reciprocal 

1  Science  of  Knowledge,  Kroeger's  translation,  p.  369. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  373.  3  Ibid.,  p.  377. 
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action  of  many  separate  and  independent  wills  is  the  world. 
What  the  Infinite  is  in  himself,  no  finite  being  can  say.  As  the 
finite  mind  conceives  it,  he  is  self-existing,  self-manifesting 
Will. 

It  had  been  asserted  that  Fichte's  doctrine  of  God  was 
pantheism,  that  in  his  theory  finite  beings  are  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  moral  world,  and  that  our  relation  to  one  another 
is  the  World-Order.  Fichte  deals  with  this  charge  in  "  From 
a  private  letter,"  published  in  the  Philosophical  Journal  in 
1800.  His  opponents,  he  says,  understand  by  order  some- 
thing dead,  fixed,  and  ready-made.  Their  order  consists  of  a 
manifold  of  things  lying  beside  and  following  one  another 
(Ordo  ordinatus).  He,  on  the  contrary,  understands  by  order 
an  active,  working  principle  (Ordo  ordinans).  In  all  human 
actions,  two  things  are  reckoned,  a  determination  of  the  individ- 
ual's will  and  something  independent  of  his  will,  by  which  a 
consequence  follows  his  willing.  So  in  morality,  if  A  stand 
for  the  determination  of  the  will  to  an  end,  and  B  for  that  prin- 
ciple through  which  there  comes  about  a  consequence  necessa- 
rily connected  with  A,  then  the  law  of  the  connection  of  A 
and  B  in  the  moral  order  of  things  is  the  moral  World-Order, 
and  is  outside  of,  and  independent  of,  finite  moral  beings. 

The  final  expression  of  Fichte's  doctrine  of  God  is  found  in 
the  Doctrine  of  Religion,  or  Way  to  the  Blessed  Life,  lectures 
delivered  at  Berlin  in  1 806.  God  is  described  in  these  lectures 
as  pure  Thought.  He  can  only  be  apprehended  in  pure 
thought,  which  is  the  same  as  Christian  faith.  God  is  Being 
(Seyn).  Being  is  ;  it  does  not  arise.  It  can  only  be  conceived, 
as  "a  self-comprehensive,  self-sufficient,  unchangeable,"  but, 
nevertheless,  living  and  loving,  unity.1  Determinate  Being 
(Daseyn)  is  a  manifestation  or  revelation  of  this  pure  Being 
(Seyn).  Determinate  Being  is  pure  Being  becoming  conscious 
of  itself  in  a  particular  or  determinate  form.  It  is  an  image  of 
pure  Being.  It  is  our  nature  as  finite  conscious  beings  to  split 
the  one  pure  Being  in  our  consciousness  into  multiplicity,  and 
hence  arises  the  world.  Inasmuch  as  in  consciousness  we  are 

1  Lect.,  III.     Smith's  translation. 
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determinate  beings,  we  can  never  know  how  determinate  Being 
comes  from  pure  Being.  We  are  by  no  means  the  Absolute 
Being,  but  only  fragments  of  this  Absolute  Being.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  God's  nature  that  he  throw  out  from  himself  a 
part  of  his  determinate  being  or  manifestation,  and  establish 
this  part  in  true  independence  and  freedom.  We  are  such 
parts  of  God's  determinate  being  and  as  such  are  conscious 
free  beings  independent  of  God.  Each  individual  has  the 
power  of  free  choice,  which  God  himself  cannot  take  away. 
But  this  choice  is  rightly  exercised  in  recognizing  our  being  in 
God  and  submitting  to  his  will.  Being  is  originally  separated 
in  its  determinate  existence  into  individual  existences,  and  will 
remain  so  separated  to  all  eternity.  God  is  one  and  unchange- 
able. It  is  only  his  type  or  image  in  us  which  enters  into 
change.  The  Divine  Life,  which  abides  in  the  hidden  being  of 
consciousness,  no  conception  can  reach. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Fichte's  prin- 
cipal writings  on  the  subject  of  religion  that,  after  he  had  once 
abandoned  the  Kantian  view  of  God  as  a  merely  transcendent 
being,  his  views  did  not  materially  change.  He  always  there- 
after conceived  God  as  immanent  in  the  world.  His  different 
writings  on  the  subject  are  progressive  developments  of  this 
thought.  He  consistently  held  to  the  position  that  the  human 
understanding  could  not  grasp  God  in  his  transcendence.  He 
did  not  deny  the  transcendence,  and  he  bases  God's  relation  to 
man  wholly  on  the  moral  world.  Fichte  has  given  us  no  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  God.  What  he  said  at 
different  times,  and  in  a  fragmentary  fashion,  must  be  pieced 
together.  When  the  different  expressions  of  his  views  are 
brought  into  connection  with  one  another,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  form  a  consistent  unity.  In  the  Wissenschaftslehre  he  is 
concerned  with  the  systematic  deduction  of  the  individual  from 
the  pure  or  absolute  Ego.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  abso- 
lute Ego  was  for  Fichte  identical  with  God.  The  question  as 
to  how  God  can  be  thought  as  self-conscious,  had  even  thus 
early  occurred  to  him.  But  at  this  time  he  failed  to  give  any 
clear  statement  of  his  position  on  this  question.  He  remarks 
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that  God's  self-consciousness  could  only  be  explained  by  the 
presupposition  that  God  thinks  His  own  being.  But,  since  in 
God  the  reflected  and  the  reflecting  would  be  all  one,  His  self- 
consciousness  is  still  not  explained.  Never  at  any  time  did 
Fichte  deny  consciousness  or  personality  to  God  except  when 
protesting  against  the  crude  anthropomorphic  way  of  attribut- 
ing to  God  a  consciousness  like  our  own.  In  such  cases  he 
frequently  laid  himself  open  to  misunderstanding  by  his  ex- 
aggerated and  controversial  manner  of  writing.1  In  the  Doctrine 
of  Religion  he  seeks  to  give  a  further  explanation  of  God's 
consciousness.  God  as  pure  Being  (Seyn)  becomes  conscious 
of  himself  as  determinate  Being  (Daseyn).  Determinate  Being 
seems  here  to  include  the  world  and  finite  selves,  which  are  thus 
the  contents  of  the  Divine  consciousness.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  Fichte  would  deny  the  validity  of  any 
attempt  to  explain  how  determinate  being  comes  to  be  the  con- 
tent of  God's  consciousness,  or  indeed  to  explain  the  latter  in 
any  way.  To  the  finite  Ego,  who  is  conscious  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  non-Ego,  this,  he  would  say,  must  always  be  incom- 
prehensible. The  most  prominent  feature  of  Fichte's  doctrine 
of  God  is  his  view  of  Him  as  the  moral  World-Order.  It  was 
this  view  that  he  asserted  against  the  anthropomorphism  which 
pictured  God  as  a  particular  substance  existing  in  time  and 
space.  It  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  same  thought 
when  the  Deity  is  spoken  of  by  him  as  living,  holy  Will.  Again, 
the  doctrine  of  God  as  Being  (Seyn),  which  pervades  the 
Doctrine  of  Religion,  is  not,  as  some  say,  a  relapse  into  the 
old  ontological  way  of  regarding  God  as  an  immovable 
substance.  Fichte  says  again  and  again  in  this  work  that 
the  nature  of  Being  is  to  manifest  itself,  that  it  is  ever 
active,  ever  living  and  loving,  and  not  a  dead  permanency.  As 
he  puts  it  in  Lecture  I,  "  Being  and  Life  are  one  and  the  same/' 
When  he  says  Being  is  unchangeable,  he  means  that  it  ever 
persists  through  all  change.  Change  is  itself  a  manifestation 
of  the  living  Being.  "  The  Divine  is  thinking  and  living  in 

1  He  seems  not  to  have  shown  much  discrimination  in  dealing  with  opponents, 
and  to  have  very  frequently  distorted  their  views. 
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one  organic  unity."  This  pure  Being  speaks  to  us  in  our 
hearts  as  the  voice  of  conscience,  telling  us  our  vocation.  The 
Doctrine  of  Religion  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  deduc- 
tion of  God  from  our  moral  nature  as  with  the  definition  of 
religion  as  life  in  God.  But  the  view  of  God  as  moral  World- 
Order  is  not  recalled.  Morality  is  merged  in  religion,  which 
is  active,  joyous  love  of  God  and  life  in  Him. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  for  Fichte  God  was  living, 
conscious  spirit,  or  loving,  holy  will,  immanent  in  the  world  as 
its  moral  principle,  and  immanent  in  man  as  his  own  higher 
nature.  What  'spirit'  or  'consciousness'  meant  when  applied  to 
God,  Fichte  wisely  abstained  from  attempting  to  define.  From 
all  his  writings  there  stands  out  clearly  the  firm,  unfaltering 
conviction  that  outside  the  world  of  spirit  there  is  nothing  real. 

J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 


THE   DOCTRINE    OF    CONSCIOUS    ELEMENTS. 

THE  new  stage  of  development  upon  which  psychology 
has  recently  entered,  is  characterized  by  several  striking 
features,  by  which  it  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the  phase 
of  psychological  theory  which  preceded  it.  What  may  be  the 
results  of  this  new  psychology,  one  would  as  yet  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  predict;  but  this  is  certain,  that  it  has  produced  some 
noteworthy  conceptions,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  its  development.  One  of  its  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  science  is  the  new  conception  that 
it  has  given  us  of  the  nature  of  psychological  elements. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  doctrine  of  elements  is  an  old  one  in 
psychology.  It  is  true  that  the  modern  theory  and  the  earlier 
ones  are  so  different  as  almost  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  modern  psychology  is  the  first  to  have  a 
theory  of  elements.  Its  doctrine  is  a  new  and  striking  one, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  future  of  the 
science  ;  but  it  cannot  claim  to  be  the  first. 

As  soon  as  men  began  to  reflect  upon  mental  phenomena, 
and  to  seek  an  explanation  for  them,  the  search  for  conscious 
elements  began.  Explanation  in  psychology,  as  in  many  other 
sciences,  consists  of  two  parts,  —  an  analytic  and  a  synthetic 
process.  We  start  with  our  complex  fact,  and  seek  first  to 
reduce  it  to  a  simpler,  more  nearly  elemental  form.  We 
explain  it,  primarily,  by  referring  it  to  some  simpler  facts. 
These,  again,  must  be  explained,  i.e.,  referred  to  others  still 
simpler,  and  so  on.  If,  in  our  regress,  we  come  at  last  to 
facts  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  anything  simpler,  we  have 
reached  our  elements,  and  the  first  part  of  our  process  of 
explanation  is  finished.  We  have  explained  our  fact  by  tracing 
it  back  to  forms  which  themselves  cannot  be  explained,  but  must 
simply  be  accepted. 
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The  first  part  of  our  task,  then,  is  finished,  when  the  ele- 
ments have  been  determined;  but  our  explanation  is  not  yet 
complete.  The  process  of  analysis  is  ended  ;  the  process  of 
synthesis  is  yet  to  be  performed.  As  the  first  sought  to  re- 
solve the  complex  into  the  simple,  so  the  second  tries  to  build 
up  the  complex  from  the  simple.  Only  by  this  double  process 
of  analysis  and  synthesis,  of  regress  and  progress,  can  our 
explanation  be  made  complete. 

The  first  stage,  then,  of  a  psychological  explanation,  consists 
in  reducing  given  facts  to  other  simpler  facts,  which  are  called 
ultimate.  The  search  for  elements  is  involved  in  any  attempt 
at  explanation.  Hence,  as  said  above,  the  doctrine  of  elements 
is  not  altogether  new  in  psychology.  It  is  true  that  the  search 
for  ultimates  in  science  is  especially  characteristic  of  our  own 
age;  and  it  is  to  this  very  fact,  I  take  it,  that  the  recent  great 
development  of  many  sciences  is  due.  It  is  just  because  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  basing  our  sciences 
upon  an  exact  determination  of  their  elemental  facts  and  laws, 
that  the  progress  of  late  has  been  so  rapid.  Nevertheless,  the 
search  for  ultimates  was  involved  in  the  early  stages  of  many 
sciences;  and  psychology,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  science,  sought 
to  discover  the  elements  of  mental  life,  and  to  explain  complex 
phenomena  by  reference  to  these. 

Thus  the  notion  of  psychological  ultimates  in  its  most  gen- 
eral form  arises  from  the  need  of  explanation  for  the  facts  of 
mental  life.  That  the  early  psychologists  carried  out  their 
process  of  explanation  illogically  and  unscientifically  must  be 
admitted.  Their  mistake  lay  in  a  failure  to  see  that  we  cannot 
go  behind  our  elements.  That  this  constitutes  their  funda- 
mental error  may  be  easily  shown. 

The  method  which  all  psychologists  must  use  for  discovering 
their  ultimates  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  of  analysis.  The  ear- 
lier thinkers,  as  well  as  the  later  ones,  begin  with  the  complex 
mental  state,  and  try  to  resolve  it  into  its  constituents.  These 
may,  perhaps,  in  turn  be  analyzed  ;  and  the  process  is  carried 
on  until  it  can  go  no  farther,  until  constituents  have  been 
found  which  resist  further  reduction.  Here,  then,  our  process 
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of  analysis  ceases  :  the  ultimates  have  been  reached,  and  ulti- 
mates  must  be  accepted. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the  modern  psychologist : 
when  he  has  discovered  his  ultimates  he  accepts  them  and  be- 
gins to  use  them.  For  although  he  has  found  his  elements, 
his  work,  as  we  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  finished.  There  re- 
mains the  task  of  reconstructing  our  complex  fact  from  the 
elements  into  which  we  have  resolved  it.  The  process  of 
analysis  gives  place  to  a  corresponding  process  of  synthesis. 

This  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  modern  psychologist  ; 
that  of  the  earlier  thinker,  however,  is  very  different.  He 
does  not  accept  his  ultimates  as  ultimates;  he  seeks  to  explain 
them  also.  They  resist,  to  be  sure,  the  process  of  analysis, 
which  he  has  hitherto  used  ;  hence,  in  order  to  explain  them, 
he  has  recourse  to  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  of  certain  facul- 
ties inherent  in  the  mind.  The  assumption  that  the  soul,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  nature,  possesses  a  capacity  for  the  activities 
of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  is  to  him  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  sensation,  affection,  and  conation,  which  the  modern 
psychologist  accepts  without  trying  to  explain. 

The  defects  of  this  position  are  four  : 

I.  Misunderstanding  of  ( element' — The  theory  involves, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  failure  to  understand  what  is  really  con- 
tained in  the  conception  of  an  element.  The  attempt  to  give 
psychological  explanation  is  primarily  the  search  for  elements, 
but  the  investigator  does  not  always  understand  just  what  he 
is  looking  for.  Hence,  when  he  has  come  upon  the  real  object 
of  his  search,  he  may  fail  to  recognize  the  fact.  So  those  early 
thinkers  who  were  trying  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  mental 
life,  did  not  realize  that  when  their  process  of  analysis  could  go 
no  farther,  when  the  ultimates  had  been  reached,  they  had  the 
explanation  for  which  they  had  been  looking.  It  is  true  that  the 
mystery  is  no  more  solved  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  investi- 
gation :  the  problem  is  simply  pushed  a  few  stages  farther 
back.  Nevertheless,  this  pushing  back  of  the  problem  is  the 
only  sort  of  solution  that  is  possible  for  us  within  the  domain 
of  our  particular  science  ;  and  whether  it  satisfies  us  or  not, 
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we  must  accept  it.  What  the  early  psychologists  failed  to  do, 
was  to  see  that  the  explanation  which  they  had  found  must  be 
accepted  as  primary  and  used  as  a  basis  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

2.  Dependence    upon   metaphysics. — The    doctrine    has    re- 
course to  metaphysical  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of   the   soul,  and    to  its  possession  of    certain  inherent 
powers.     This  reliance  upon  metaphysics  is  fatal  to  the  claim 
of   psychology  to   be   an    independent   science.     What    meta- 
physics may  have  to  say  upon  these  questions  is  of  no  interest 
to  the  psychologist  as  a  psychologist.     If  he  wishes  to  raise 
his  science  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  department  of  inves- 
tigation, he  must  renounce  once  for  all  any  appeal  to  meta- 
physics. 

3 .  Explanation  of  unknown   by  more  unknown.  —  The  doc- 
trine employs  as  ground  of  explanation  that  which  is  itself  one 
of   the  great   problems  of  psychology.     As  we  have  seen,  it 
posits  the  existence  of  the  soul  and  of  certain  powers  in  this 
soul.     Now,  however  correct  these  assumptions  may  be,  meta- 
physically speaking,  the  psychologist,  at  the  outset  of  his  study, 
has  no  right  to  them.     The  solution  of  these  problems  does 
not  constitute  the  basis  of  our  psychological  investigation,  but 
rather,  forms  the  goal  at  which  it  aims.     It  must  determine 
whether  we  are  justified,  on  psychological  grounds,  in  asserting 
the    existence   of    the    soul.      It    must    also    show  —  again   on 
purely  psychological  grounds  —  whether  we  can  rightly  speak 
of  this  soul  as  possessing  faculties.     As  Ladd  has  well  put  it, 
we  must  not  use  the  assumption  of  faculties  as  an  explanation 
of  psychical  facts,  because  "  the  formation  and  development  of 
faculty  is  itself  the  chief  thing  which  scientific  psychology  has 
to  explain."  * 

4.  Disregard  of  facts.  —  By  positing  the  abstract  faculties 
in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the  theory 
falls  into  the  error  of  neglecting  the  phenomena  themselves. 
Herbart  has  called   particular  attention  to  this  defect  of  the 
doctrine  of  faculties.      "Everywhere,"  he  says,  "the  most  gen- 

1  Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory.     Preface,  p.  ix. 
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eral  concepts  are  put  forward  with  the  greatest  boldness  ; 
everywhere  we  fail  to  give  attention  to  the  particulars  and  to 
the  exact  description  of  individual  facts ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely 
these  particular  facts  which  are  all-important  in  any  empirical 
science"  1 

The  faculty  theory  is  of  interest  for  us,  not  merely  because 
it  is  an  attempt  to  discover  the  elements  of  mental  life,  but 
also  because  its  very  defects  have  probably  been  the  most 
influential  factor  in  the  development  of  the  new  doctrine  which 
is  taking  its  place.  It  is  the  revolt  against  the  faculty  theory 
which  has  opened  the  way  for  the  modern  conception  of  con- 
scious elements.  The  leader  of  this  revolt,  which  has  proved 
to  be  so  significant  for  psychology,  was  Herbart.  The  service 
which  he  has  rendered  in  exposing  the  defects  of  the  theory 
and  in  pointing  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  is  true  that  his  own  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem  are  made  less  valuable  for  us  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  based  upon  metaphysics,  —  and  a  rather  unsatis- 
factory metaphysics  at  that ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  in 
turning  the  attention  of  psychologists  to  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, and  in  proving  to  them  that  in  these  facts  lies  the  domain 
of  their  science,  Herbart  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  doc- 
trine of  psychological  elements. 

This  modern  theory,  like  the  older  one,  tries  to  explain  the 
complex  phenomena  of  our  mental  life  by  reducing  them  to 
their  simplest  forms.  To  these  simple  forms  the  name  of  '  ele- 
ments '  is  given.  A  psychological  element  may  be  defined  as  a 
mental  process  which  is  incapable  of  reduction  to  any  simpler 
form,  —  i.e.,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  other  mental 
process  or  processes.2 

1  Sammtliche  Werke  (ed.  Hartenstein),  vol.  V,  p.  215. 

2  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  should  be  used.     In 
point  of  fact,  however, '  element '  has  at  least  four  meanings  in  modern  psychology. 
Of  these  the  one  which  I  have  used  seems  to  have  the  weight  of  authority  on  its 
side.     It  emphasizes  $b&  functional  nature  of  conscious  elements.     Many  instances 
of  this  usage  of  the  term  may  be  found.    Hoffding  says  :  "  Empfindungen,  Gedan- 
ken  and  Gefiihle  sind  geistige  Thatigkeiten,  die  nicht  bestehen  konnen,  wenn  der 
bestimmte   individuelle   Zusammenhang,  in  welchem   sie  vorkommen,  aufgehort 
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After  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  metaphysics  and 
the  attitude  which  psychology  should  take  toward  it,  it  can 

hat.  Sie  entsprechen  den  organischen  Funktionen,  nicht  aber  den  chemischen 
Elementen"  (Psychologies-  83.  See  also  p.  108).  Wundt  speaks  in  terms  of 
function,  of  "  die  einzelnen  Elemente  eines  Gemiithsvorganges  "  (Phil.  Studien, 
vol.  VI,  p.  343).  Again:  "  Das  Gefiihl  nimmt  in  der  Reihe  dieser  Gemiithsprocesse 
genau  die  namliche  Stellung  ein,  wie  die  Empfindung  in  der  Reihe  der  Vorstel- 
lungsprocesse :  es  ist  das  einfache,  nicht  weiter  aufzulosende,  eben  darum  aber 
auch  nicht  zu  definirende  Element  aller  Gemiithszustande"  (Phil.  Studien,  vol.  VI, 
p.  359.  See  also  Grundzilge,  vol.  I,  p.  281  ;  II,  p.  561).  We  find  a  slight  indica- 
tion of  the  same  view  in  Kulpe  (Grundriss  der  Psychologic,  pp.  284,  285  f.).  Sully 
divides  mind  "into  three  main  functions, — feeling,  intellect,  and  conation."  He 
seeks  to  discover  "certain  fundamental  types  of  mental  activity,  certain  simple 
and  comprehensive  functions  of  mind  "  (Human  Mind,  vol.  I,  pp.  25,  59).  Titche- 
ner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  words  sensation,  feeling,  and  conation  are 
verbal  nouns  (Mind,  N.S.,  vol.  II,  p.  285).  Again  he  says,  "The  affective  ele- 
ment, pleasantness-unpleasantness,  exists  alongside  of  the  sensational  and  cona- 
tive  factors  as  a  primitive  functional  constituent  of  mind  "  (Phil.  Rev.,  vol.  IV, 
p.  76.  See,  also,  vol.  Ill,  p.  726).  Ladd  calls  the  "subordinate  partial  pro- 
cesses "  of  consciousness  the  "  elements  of  mental  life "  (Psychology  Des.  and 
Explan.,  p.  89). 

The  word  '  element '  is  also  used  to  denote  a  structural  unit.  In  the  functional 
sense  of  the  term,  we  have,  perhaps,  three  conscious  elements,  —  sensation,  affec- 
tion, and  conation.  In  this  structural  sense,  however,  we  have  a  large  number  of 
elements.  The  various  qualities  of  sensation,  affection,  and  conation  —  as,  for 
example,  blue,  red,  warm,  cold,  pleasant,  unpleasant,  effortful,  etc.  —  are  them- 
selves regarded  as  the  elements  of  consciousness.  Wundt  applies  the  word 
'Empfindung'  to  "jede  qualitative  Erregung  des  Bewusstseins,  welche  als  Be- 
standtheil  in  eine  objective  Vorstellung  eingehen  kann"  (Phil.  Sttidien,  vol.  VI, 
p.  337).  Also,  in  speaking  of  the  "  Vorstellungselemente,"  he  gives  as  instances 
the  sensations  blue,  yellow,  warm,  cold  (Vorlesungen,  p.  16).  Kiilpe  says  :  "Die 
Einfachheit  .  .  .  letzter  Elemente  des  Bewusstseins  .  .  .  bezieht  sich  lediglich 
auf  ihre  Qualitat,  ihren  Inhalt."  He  goes  on  to  call  gray  "einen  einfachen 
Bewusstseinsinhalt.  .  .  .  Die  Zahl  der  qualitativ  unterscheidbaren  einfachen  Be- 
wusstseinszustande  ist  sehr  gross"  (Grundriss  der  Psychologic,  pp.  20,  21). 
Lehmann  says  that  the  state  of  experiencing  the  sensation  red  "  lasst  sich  nicht  in 
mehr  elementare  auflosen  "  (Die  Hauptgesetze  d.  mensch.  Gefiihlslebens,  pp.  12, 

13)- 

A  third  use  of  the  term  identifies  it  with  the  attribute  or  aspect  of  the  sensa- 
tion, affection,  or  conation.  We  find  this  usage  in  Wundt.  "  Neben  Intensitat 
und  Qualitat  begegnet  uns  ...  in  jeder  Empfindung  ein  drittes  Element,  .  .  . 
der  Gefiihlston  oder  das  sinnliche  Gefiihl"  (Grundzuge,  vol.  I,  p.  555.  See,  also, 
pp.  281  f.).  Sully  follows  Wundt  in  making  the  "affective  aspect"  an  element 
of  sensation  (Human  Mind,  vol.  I,  pp.  82,  133). 

Lastly  we  find  element  used  to  denote  the  concrete  mental  state,  i.e.,  the  most 
elementary  state  that  we  find  actually  given  in  consciousness.  Wundt  calls 
'Triebe'  "die  psychischen  Grundphanomene  .  .  .  von  denen  alle  geistige  Entwick- 
elung  ausgeht"  (Grundziige,  vol.  II,  p.  640.  See  also  Phil.  Studien,  vol.  VI, 
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hardly  be  necessary  to  supplement  our  definition  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  word  'mental.'  Obviously  it  should  not 
be  understood  to  contain  any  metaphysical  implications  as  to 
the  existence  or  nature  of  the  mind.  It  is  precisely  in  its  per- 
sistent efforts  to  keep  clear  of  metaphysical  assumptions  that 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  doctrine  of 
elements  lies.  The  psychologists  of  to-day,  who  are  working 
in  the  new  fields  of  investigation,  realize  more  clearly  than  any 
of  their  predecessors  that  a  definite  line  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween psychology  and  metaphysics.  In  using  the  word  'mental/ 
then,  the  psychologist  makes  no  assertion  whatever  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  mind  or  of  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween mind  and  body.  He  employs  the  term  simply  as  a 
convenient  name  for  a  great  group  of  phenomena  which  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  nature  from  the  mechanical  processes. 
Whether  the  dissimilarity  is  real  or  merely  apparent  is  not 
a  question  for  psychology  to  answer  at  the  outset  of  its 
inquiries. 

The  modern  theory  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  psychological  element  is  an  elementary  process.  Formerly 

p.  343).  We  find  traces  of  this  view  in  Sully  also.  He  names  as  the  elements  of 
intellection:  "  Discrimination,  assimilation,  and  associative  integration"  (Human 
Mind,  vol.  I,  p.  63).  The  confusion  involved  in  this  is  easily  seen.  It  is  not 
consistent  even  with  this  particular  use  of  element.  For  when  we  call  discrimina- 
tion, assimilation,  and  associative  integration  elements  of  consciousness,  we  are 
really  trying,  as  Professor  Titchener  has  pointed  out  (Phil.  Rev.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  724), 
to  express  psychological  facts  in  logical  terms.  Again,  these  logical  processes 
do  not  seem  always  to  be  regarded  by  Sully  himself  as  elemental.  For  after  he 
has  found  these  so-called  elementary  processes,  he  still  thinks  it  necessary  to 
trace  the  "  development  of  each  from  its  rudimentary  to  its  mature  form  "  (Human 
Mind,  vol.  I,  p.  So).  There  is  a  similar  error  in  Ladd's  treatment  of  elements. 
In  the  table  of  contents  of  his  Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory,  he  in- 
cludes "processes  of  ideation"  under  the  elements  of  mental  life.  An  instance 
of  this  confusion  is  also  given  in  the  following  passage  :  "  The  immediate  aware- 
ness of  resemblance  is  the  first,  and  it  is  the  constant,  form  of  intellection  neces- 
sary for  all  elaboration  of  experience." 

This  survey  of  meanings  of  element  does  not,  of  course,  claim  to  be  exhaust- 
ive ;  but  it  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  word  is  actually  used  in  modern  psychology 
in  very  different  senses.  The  confusion  which  arises  from  this  fact  is  surely  to  be 
deplored.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  need  for  greater  exactness  in  the  use  of  many 
of  our  psychological  terms  ;  and  in  no  case  is  the  need  greater  than  in  that  of  the 
word  '  element.' 
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a  mental  state  was  looked  upon  —  or  at  least  spoken  of  —  as  a 
thing,  as  a  concrete  whole,  waiting  ready-made  for  our  investi- 
gation. This  view  of  it  no  longer  obtains.  Not  a  thing  but 
a  process,  not  a  persistent  being  but  a  continuous  becoming, 
is  the  datum  of  the  modern  psychologist.1  No  doubt  this 
makes  his  task  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  chemist,  for 
example.  If  sensations  were  things,  as  many  psychologists  have 
seemed  to  suppose  them  to  be,  the  investigation  of  them  might 
be  easier  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  things,  the  sooner  we 
recognize  the  fact  the  more  profitable  will  our  study  become. 

The  criterion  of  a  psychological  element,  as  of  any  element, 
is  irreducibility.  Whenever  in  our  analysis  we  come  to  that 
which  resists  all  attempts  at  further  analysis,  we  have  to  admit 
the  existence  of  an  element.  It  may  very  easily  be,  however, 
that  what  we  are  at  present  unable  to  analyze  will  subsequently 
prove  to  be  reducible  to  something  still  simpler.  Hence,  with 
regard  to  our  elements,  we  can  only  say  that  we  must  treat 
them  as  ultimates  until  they  have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of 
further  reduction. 

Modern  psychologists  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  when  the 
analysis  can  be  pushed  no  farther  its  results  must  be  simply 
accepted.  There  is  at  present,  however,  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  point  at  which  further  regress 
becomes  impossible.  Processes  which  many  investigators  hold 
to  be  ultimate  are  thought  by  others  to  be  capable  of  further 
reduction.  For  instance,  the  explanation  of  all  mental  facts 
by  reference  to  the  three  elemental  processes  of  sensation, 
affection,  and  conation,  which  has  the  support  of  many  modern 
psychologists,  is  vigorously  attacked  by  other  thinkers  of  the 
new  school.  Many  attempts  are  made  to  break  down  this 
classification,  and  to  reduce  the  three  groups  of  processes  to 
one.  The  disciples  of  Herbart  maintain  that  the  only  ultimate 

1  In  this  regard  the  theory  of  the  element  as  a  structural  unit  is  perhaps  open 
to  criticism.  Yet  the  view  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  element  is  looked 
upon  as  a  thing.  Wundt,  for  .instance,  surely  regards  it  as  a  process.  (Phil. 
Studien,  vol.  VI,  pp.  343,  359, — and  elsewhere.)  Nevertheless  the  theory  is 
always  liable  to  misinterpretation  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  novices  in  psychology  the  structural  element  is  really  a  thing. 
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process  is  ideation  ;  Horwicz  and  others  refer  sensation  and 
conation  to  affection  ;  while  other  thinkers  have  tried  to  reduce 
the  three  processes  to  two.  This  general  disagreement,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  invalidates  the  criterion  of  irreducibility.  We 
may  be  very  uncertain  whether  a  given  process  is  itself  ele- 
mental, or  is  to  referred  to  some  other  process.  It  none  the 
less  remains  true  that  until  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  further  reduced  we  must  regard  it  as  elemental. 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  these  various  attempts  to 
refer  all  mental  phenomena  to  a  single  primary  process,  the 
fundamental  principle  will  remain,  that  whatever  shows  itself 
to  be  irreducible  is  an  element  and  must  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  all  further  investigations. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
irreducibility  of  our  ultimates.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
analysis  does  not  actually  cease  when  they  have  been  dis- 
covered. We  have  said  that  when  we  have  resolved  our 
mental  fact  into  facts  which  are  themselves  irresolvable,  our 
process  of  analysis  is  finished.  This  is  true ;  yet  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  analysis. 
There  is  need  of  a  second  process  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  properties  of  our  elements.  If  we  have  agreed,  for 
example,  to  recognize  sensation  as  ultimate,  we  may  then  pro- 
ceed by  means  of  analysis  to  discover  its  various  attributes, 
such  as  intensity  and  quality.  But  this,  again,  does  not  shake 
our  faith  in  the  validity  of  our  general  criterion  of  ultimates; 
for  this  second  analysis  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  of  the 
first  process,  by  means  of  which  we  arrived  at  the  elemental 
sensation.  In  the  first  analysis  we  passed  successively  from 
one  process  to  another,  finding  in  each  new  stage  the  explana- 
tion of  the  more  complex  one  which  preceded  it.  When  we 
have  at  length  reached  a  process  which  we  cannot  explain  by 
means  of  any  other  process,  our  regress  is  finished,  our  element 
is  discovered.  Whatever  analysis  may  now  be  possible,  will 
be  entirely  distinct  from  the  first  and  will  in  no  way  affect  its 
claim  to  be  complete.  The  attempt  to  find  an  explanation  for 
our  process  in  something  else  than  a  process,  the  effort  to  go 
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behind  our  ultimate  in  order  to  explain  it,  would  but  repeat  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  doctrine  of  faculties.1 

The  full  significance  of  the  new  theory  of  elements  and  its 
importance  in  psychology  cannot  be  appreciated  so  long  as  we 
view  it  in  isolation.  So  far,  we  have  spoken  of  it  chiefly  as 
concerned  with  analysis;  but  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
corresponding  synthesis,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  exists  and  in 
which  it  finds  its  completion. 

We  saw  above  that  the  full  significance  of  psychological 
explanation  is  not  grasped  until  we  understand  that  it  involves, 
not  only  analysis,  but  also  synthesis.  Hence,  when  the  psy- 
chologist has  found  his  ultimates,  his  work  is  just  begun. 
There  remains  the  far  greater  task  of  building  up  from  its  ele- 
ments the  structure  of  consciousness.  This  work  is  carried 
out  in  the  doctrine  of  compounds,  which  naturally  succeeds  to 
the  doctrine  of  elements. 

In  the  field  of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  after  the  preliminary  analysis  has  been  completed.  We 
must  carefully  study  the  various  elements  in  order  to  deter- 
mine, as  far  as  possible,  their  nature,  their  behavior  under 
various  circumstances,  and  the  laws  of  their  combination.  This 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  subsequent  synthesis  by  which 
our  task  of  explanation  is  completed. 

It  is  in  this  work  of  preliminary  investigation  that  experi- 
ment is  now  so  largely  employed.  With  this  method  the  mod- 
ern doctrine  of  elements  is  closely  connected.  It  would  hardly 
do  to  say  either  that  the  doctrine  of  elements  produced  the 
experimental  method,  or  that  the  method  produced  the  doc- 
trine; yet  the  connection  between  the  two  is  certainly  an  inti- 
mate one.  The  beginning  of  the  experimental  method  in  the 

1  This  is  the  objection  to  speaking  as  Wundt  does  of  the  attributes  of  sensation 
as  elements.  As  we  have  seen,  he  distinctly  says  (Grundziige,  vol.  I,  p.  555)  that 
"  Intensitiit,"  "  Qualitat,"  and  "  Gefiihlston  "  are  elements.  Now,  although  we 
readily  grant  that  the  first  two  are  elemental  attributes  of  sensation,  we  cannot  in 
strictness  call  them  elements  of  consciousness.  Our  psychological  ultimates,  as  we 
have  just  shown,  must  be  discovered  from  our  complex  mental  states  by  a  single 
process  of  analysis.  When  this  first  process  of  analysis  is  finished,  the  elements 
are  found. 
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work  of  Weber  and  Fechner  occurred  shortly  after  the  faculty 
theory  had  received  its  death-blow  from  the  criticisms  of  Her- 
bart.  The  emphasis  which  Herbart  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
dealing  at  first-hand  with  the  particular  facts  of  consciousness, 
is  in  line  with  the  actual  practice  of  the  experimentalists.  In 
one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  modern  theory  of  elements  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  experimental  psychology.  For  the 
whole  motive  of  experiment  is  removed,  if  one  definitely  accepts 
the  reasoning  of  the  faculty  psychologists.  As  Beneke  points 
out,  if  we  insist  upon  explaining  every  mental  phenomenon  by 
referring  it  to  an  innate  faculty  of  the  mind,  we  are  shutting 
the  doors  upon  all  serious  scientific  study  of  that  which  is 
"  precisely  the  chief  object  of  psychological  investigation."  l 
In  another  sense,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
experimental  method  has  itself  been  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  elements.  In 
short,  we  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  the  coordination  of 
theory  and  practice  —  the  theory  furnishing  the  basis  and  rule 
of  the  practice,  the  practice  confirming  and  developing  the 
theory. 

We  have  seen,  I  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  elements  has 
been  at  all  times  an  integral  part  of  the  science  of  psychology. 
We  have  found  in  previous  psychological  theory  an  attempt  — 
though  not  a  very  successful  one  —  to  work  out  this  doctrine. 
We  have  noted  several  points  in  which  these  earlier  efforts 
have  failed.  And  we  have  tried  to  understand  the  spirit  that 
animates  the  new  form  of  the  theory.  Let  us  now  point  out 
briefly  the  respects  in  which  the  later  doctrine  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  earlier. 

As  we  have  shown,  it  keeps  clear  of  metaphysical  implications. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  for  the  independence  of  psychology 
has  already  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  Again  :  it  has  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  elements.  The  modern  psy- 
chologists realize,  as  the  older  ones  never  did,  that  when  we 
have  found  our  ultimates  the  only  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to 
accept  them  and  use  them.  The  theory  also  prepares  the  way 

1  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic  (ed.  Dressier,  3te  Aufl.),  p.  6. 
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for  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  combination  of  elements,  and 
thus  makes  possible  an  investigation  of  the  development  of  the 
complex  states  of  consciousness.  As  we  have  said,  the  earlier 
psychology,  by  its  appeal  to  faculties  for  the  solution  of  every 
difficulty,  seemed  to  make  investigation  unnecessary.  In  the 
modern  doctrine,  however,  investigation  and  synthesis  follow 
naturally  from  the  primary  analysis.  Finally,  the  new  theory 
takes  far  more  account  of  actual  mental  phenomena  than  the 
earlier  ones  did.  Psychologists  are  beginning  to  see  that  for  a 
solution  of  the  problems  of  consciousness  we  must  appeal  to  the 
facts  of  consciousness.  Since  so  much  of  the  barrenness  of 
former  theories  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  their  neglecting 
the  particular  mental  facts  and  setting  up  their  empty  abstrac- 
tions in  place  of  them,  it  is  natural  that  the  new  doctrine 
should  try  to  avoid  this  error  by  a  careful  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena themselves.  Here  we  have  a  return  to  the  sure  basis 
of  experience ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  structure 
that  shall  be  raised,  we  shall  at  least  feel  that  it  rests  upon  a 
firm  foundation. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  later  doctrine  is  strong  in  just  those 
points  in  which  the  earlier  one  is  weak.  In  their  revolt  from 
the  faculty  theory,  modern  psychologists  have  been  very  care- 
ful not  to  repeat  its  errors.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  toward  mistakes  in  the  opposite  direction; 
and  there  are  those  who  apprehend  danger  for  psychology  from 
a  too  exclusive  study  of  the  data  of  experience.  They  point 
out  that  the  experimental  psychologist  never  gets  beyond  his 
facts,  that  perhaps  he  never  cares  to.  This  cricicism  may  not, 
at  first  thought,  seem  wholly  unjust  ;  but  after  all  it  is  too 
early  in  the  history  of  the  new  methods  for  us  to  pass  such  a 
judgment.  Moreover,  the  valuable  constructive  work  already 
done  by  such  men  as  Wundt  and  Kulpe  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  experimental  psychologist  can  get  beyond  his  facts  to 
•  a  theory  that  interprets  those  facts. 

That  the  new  doctrine  of  elements  is  still  in  its  infancy 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  all  who  attempt  to  esti- 
mate its  value.  We  must  judge  of  it  more  by  what  it  is  in 
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itself,  and  by  what  it  bids  fair  to  accomplish  in  the  future,  than 
by  what  it  has  already  done.  If  we  look  at  it  in  this  way,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  safely  regard  it  as  a  theory  which  is 
sound  in  its  reasonings,  scientific  in  its  spirit,  and  hopeful  in 
its  prospect  of  development.  Not  the  least  promising  sign  of 
its  future  is  the  fact  that  it  makes  possible  a  new  conception 
of  the  nature  of  consciousness  and  a  fuller,  more  vital  treat- 
ment of  the  higher  conscious  processes. 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR   A.    CAMPBELL    ERASER'S    ACCOUNT    OF    *  HUMAN    INTEL- 
LIGENCE.' 

IN  my  review  of  Professor  Fraser's  edition  of  the  Essay  Concern- 
ing Human  Understanding  (PHIL.  REVIEW,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  60 1  ff.)  I 
was  unable,  with  the  space  then  at  my  command,  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  many  excellencies  of  that  work.  Before  entering  upon  the 
discussion  which  is  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  very  briefly  to  one  or  two  of  its 
more  important  features  which  my  review  failed  to  mention.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  text.  The  four  editions  published  during  Locke's  lifetime 
have  been  collated,  the  successive  additions  and  emendations  indi- 
cated, and  the  whole  compared  with  .the  French  translation  of  Coste, 
which  was  also  done  under  the  author's  supervision.  Locke's 
analyses  of  the  different  sections,  often  rewritten  and  enlarged,  have 
been  placed  on  the  margin,  and  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  using 
the  book.  And  the  copious  and  scholarly  annotations  to  the  entire 
Essay  deserve  more  than  passing  mention.  What  is  characteristic  of 
Professor  Fraser's  notes  is  that  they  do  not  so  much  serve  to  give 
information  or  solve  puzzles  as  to  set  one  thinking.  The  practical 
and  rather  easy-going  Locke  becomes  much  more  significant  when 
read  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  metaphysician  who  has  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  the  mystery  that  is  implied  in  experiences  and  facts 
which  the  ordinary  mind  constantly  takes  for  granted.  It  is  only 
just  to  say,  moreover,  that  the  publishers  have  done  their  part  nobly, 
and  that  the  result  is  an  edition  of  the  great  philosophical  classic 
of  which  the  English-speaking  world  may  well  be  proud. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  main  points  in  the 
theory  of  knowledge  that  we  find  outlined  in  the  Prolegomena  and 
annotations  which  Professor  Fraser  has  added  to  the  Essay.  It  is 
only  right  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  have  sometimes  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  with  respect  to  particular  passages  whether  the 
author  is  simply  expounding  Locke,  or  putting  forward  doctrines  of 
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his  own.     In  the  main,  however,  I  think  that  the  following  account 
will  not  misrepresent  his  views. 

I.  We  have  to  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of   knowledge   the    author   keeps   constantly  before   him   the 
human  point  of  view.     He  is  not  concerned  to  determine  the  nature 
of  intelligence  or  reason  as  such  ;  his  problem  is  identical  with  that 
of  Locke  :  "  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  between  human  understand- 
ing and  the  realities  of  existence,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  limits 
of  a  human  knowledge  of  what  exists  "  (p.  liv).     He  thus  escapes 
the  charge  that  is  often  brought,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  against 
writers  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  that,  in  treating  of  consciousness  in 
general  (Bewusstsein  iiberhaupt),  they  ignore  the  specific  limitations 
and  conditions  to  which  the  human  consciousness  is  subject.     It  is 
certainly  a  merit  to  remember  that  the  epistemological  problem  for 
us  is  that  which  seeks  to  determine  under  what  conditions  knowl- 
edge becomes  a  fact  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author's  refusal  to  transcend  the  individual 
and  finite  point  of  view, — although  the  conclusions  stated  in  the 
next  paragraph  would  seem  to  lead  beyond  it,  —  is  the  source  of  the 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

II.  Although  Professor  Fraser  accepts  Locke's  three  realities,  — 
Self,  God,  and  Outward  things  (p.  xci),  —  he  goes  beyond  the  latter 
in  holding  that  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  mutually  self-centred 
and  exclusive.     "  The  assumption  that  perfect  Reason  is  immanent 
in  the  universe  seems  to  be  a  supposition  needed  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  human  spirit  in  its  fully  developed  condition,  and  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  our  *  simple  ideas '  of  the  finite  realities  "  (p.  Ixxxix). 
"  If  Locke  had  thought  out  what  is  implied  in  his  own  idea  of  active 
power  being  properly  spiritual,  he  might  perhaps  have  seen  that 
.  .  .  God  and  nature  are  not  mutually  exclusive  ;  that  the  contem- 
poraneous and  successive  coexistences  of   the  changing   ideas  or 
phenomena  in  which  nature  presents  itself,  are  all  signs  and  revela- 
tions of  the  supreme  Reason  and  Will  that  externally  maintains  this 
orderly  system  "  (p.  cviii).     "  Must  not  any  finite  understanding  of  the 
actual  world  presuppose  principles  —  by  most  persons  held  uncon- 
sciously —  which  form  the  rational  construction  of  experience  through 
which  the  individual  is  connected  with  the  universal  —  the  finite  and 
temporal  with  the  eternal  and  divine  ?  "  (p.  cxiii).     Many  other  pas- 
sages to  the  same  effect  might  be  cited,  both  from  the  Prolegomena 
and  the  Notes ;  these  may,  however,  suffice  to  show  that  in  seeking 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  an  individual  human  intelli- 
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gence  can  become  conscious  of  an  objective  world,  the  author  is  led 
beyond  his  original  standpoint  to  recognize  :  (i)  that  the  world  is  not 
something  foreign  or  alien  to  intelligence,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a 
manifestation  of  Supreme  Reason  ;  and  (ii)  that  the  finite  individual 
reason  is  more  than  finite  and  individual,  and  implies  something 
that  is  infinite  and  universal,  by  reference  to  which  alone  it  can  be 
understood.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  the  premises  from 
which  these  conclusions  were  derived,  nor  seek  to  determine  their 
logical  validity.  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  show  that  these  con- 
clusions lead  to  far  different  results  from  those  of  Professor  Fraser. 

III.  '  Man  is  a  mean  between  the  nothing  and  the  all.'  In  Knowl- 
edge he  occupies  a  middle  place  between  divine  omniscience  and 
complete  nescience.  This  view  comes  out  especially  in  the  author's 
remarks  apropos  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  substance.  Professor  Fraser 
does  not  quite  get  beyond  Locke's  distinction  of  substance  or 
'  essence  '  and  '  quality.'  He  sees,  indeed,  that  the  substance  is  not 
one  'thing'  and  its  phenomena  another  'thing';  that  the  idea  of 
a  substance  which  does  not  manifest  itself  at  all  is  an  absurdity. 
For  a  human  intelligence,  however,  he  urges  there  always  remains 
an  opposition  between  any  individual  substance  and  our  complex 
idea  of  it.  This  opposition,  moreover,  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
fact  of  the  distinction  between  complete  and  incomplete  knowledge ; 
but  the  complete  complex  idea  involving  omniscience  is  unattainable 
in  a  human  understanding.  "  The  perfect  or  infinite  idea  of  the 
substance  would  be  the  idea  of  all  the  phenomena  and  effects  which 
it  could  present  to  any  intelligence  in  all  their  possible  relations ; 
while  the  human  understanding  at  the  most  is  able  to  receive  only 
a  few  of  the  simple  ideas  that  existing  substances  can  present" 
(vol.  I,  p.  391,  note).  The  human  intelligence  thus  seems  to  lack 
the  proper  faculty  for  completely  perceiving  the  nature  of  substances. 
The  ground  of  this  inability  for  the  author,  as  for  Locke,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  depends  upon  particular  experiences, 
which  never  enable  us  to  see  beyond  the  phenomena  presented  in 
sense  into  the  ground  of  particular  coexistences  and  changes.  He 
therefore  appears  to  conclude,  with  the  latter,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  any  general  proposition  regarding 
matters  of  fact.  "  This  implies  that  a  human  understanding,  inca- 
pable of  omniscience,  can  know  certainly  only  the  existence  of  finite 
things,  and  of  their  qualities  and  powers  so  far  as  these  are  or  have 
been  momentarily  presented  to  the  senses  or  in  self-consciousness. 
Science,  or  complete  knowledge  of  things  really  existing,  transcends 
the  faculties  and  experiences  of  man  "  (p.  xcv). 
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IV.  For  Locke,  human  knowledge  could  go  no  further.  When 
dealing  with  particular  substances  and  individuals,  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  judgments  of  probability,  which  afford  us  all  the 
certainty  required  for  the  practical  guidance  of  life,  but  fall  short  of 
the  certainty  that  belongs  to  demonstrative  or  intuitive  knowledge 
(bk.  IV,  chaps,  xiv  and  xv).  He  did  not,  however,  explicitly  raise 
the  question  whether  these  judgments  of  probability  may  not  them- 
selves rest  upon  a  rational  basis.  Professor  Fraser  attempts  to 
rescue  the  theory  from  the  outcome  of  Hume's  analysis  by  means  of 
1  rational '  or  '  philosophical '  faith.  Human  understanding  falls  short 
of  omniscience,  but  is  saved  from  complete  nescience  through  "  the 
conviction  that  the  universe  of  finite  realities  cannot  be  absolutely  in 
contradiction  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  reason,  which  is  God, 
immanent  in  nature  and  in  man,  and  which  is  revealed  in  the 
physical  and  moral  order  "  (p.  cxxii).  "  This  faith  justifies  regard 
for  inductively-gathered  laws  as  trustworthy  through  the  assurance 
that  understanding  in  us  cannot  finally  be  put  to  confusion  "  (p.  cxxiii). 
"  The  philosophical  faith  that  regulates  human  understanding  in  the 
education  of  an  intelligence  that  is  intermediate  between  nescience 
and  omniscience,  presupposes  that  the  universe  in  its  temporal  coex- 
istences and  changes,  is  somehow  the  expression  of  perfect  reason. 
.  .  .  When  we  advance  beyond  the  immediate  data  of  the  senses 
we  are  always  making  faith  and  hope  ventures  about  the  particular 
event ;  but  in  absolute  certainty  of  the  supremacy  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  order  or  divine  immanence  in  all "  (pp.  cxxiv,  cxxv). 

There  are  several  difficulties  connected  with  the  exposition  of  the 
notion  of  *  rational  or  philosophical  faith '  and  its  application  in  a 
theory  of  knowledge  which  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  author  may 
still  do  something  towards  clearing  up.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  passages  quoted  in  §  II  exhibit  the  presence  of 
infinite  Reason  in  the  external  world  and  in  human  intelligence  as 
the  result  of  logically  '  thinking  out '  what  is  necessarily  implied  in 
the  fact  of  knowledge.  Though  the  process  by  which  these  conclu- 
sions are  arrived  at  is  not  given  in  detail,  the  quotations  seem  to 
imply  that  it  is  possible  for  philosophy  to  deduce  or  justify  them  by 
showing  the  a  priori  necessity  of  such  rational  principles  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  knowledge  of  objective  facts.  The 
passages  which  I  have  brought  together  in  §  IV,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  claim  any  rational  insight  into  the  necessity  of  the  dogma 
accepted,  but  fall  back  upon  the  faith  that  "  the  universe  is  somehow 
the  expression  of  perfect  reason."  That  is,  this  faith  can  be  jus- 
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tified  neither  by  the  philosopher  a  priori,  nor,  completely  and  fully, 
in  any  other  way,  although  it  is  continuously  rendered  more  and  more 
certain  by  the  a  posteriori  verifications  of  science.  If,  however,  this 
latter  result  be  true,  what  claim  has  faith  to  be  called  *  philosophical ' 
at  all  ?  The  last  sentence  quoted  in  §  IV  may  seem  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  author's  position  is,  that  while  we  may  have  absolute  cer- 
tainty' that  Reason  is  immanent  in  the  world,  i.e.,  that  there  are 
uniformities  in  the  behavior  of  particular  coexistences  and  changes, 
we  can  have  no  such  assurance  that  we  have  detected  the  *  law '  in 
any  one  instance.  If  this  be  the  explanation,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  meaning  could  be  given  to  the  immanence  of 
Reason,  or  how  faith  in  its  existence  could  be  maintained,  or  how  it 
could  be  verified  by  the  results  of  scientific  induction. 

Apart  from  the  inability  on  my  part  to  understand  precisely  what 
is  meant  by  '  philosophical  faith/  these  paragraphs  may  stand,  I  think, 
as  fairly  representative  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  that  will  commend 
itself  to  many  by  its  caution  and  modesty.  Like  most  writers  of  the 
English  school,  the  author  appears,  however,  to  have  stopped  short 
of  the  logical  results  of  his  own  principles  and  to  have  united  doc- 
trines which  are  radically  inconsistent.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  actual  deficiencies  of  our  knowledge  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  possibilities  of  knowledge.  To 
confess  that  we  are  ignorant  of  anything,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  the  thing  is  unknowable.  The  distinction  is  so  evi- 
dent that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  it  ;  yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  plausibility  which  at  first  sight  attaches 
to  a  theory  like  the  one  under  consideration  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  corresponds  so  well  to  the  condition  of  knowledge  as  it 
actually  exists  at  any  time. 

When  we  look  at  the  author's  position  a  little  more  closely,  we 
see  that  his  conclusions  concerning  the  '  extent  of  knowledge '  have 
been  drawn  from  the  point  of  view  of  ordinary  sense  perception,  and 
that  the  part  played  by  the  intellect  has  been  quite  ignored.  The 
ground  of  his  conviction  of  the  inability  of  human  reason  to  com- 
plete its  experience,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  for  us  knowledge 
depends  upon  individual  perceptions,  and  that  this  task  could  there- 
fore only  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  in  an  infinite  time  (vol.  I,  p.  391). 
The  author's  mitigated  skepticism,  therefore,  results  directly  from 
making  sense  perception  the  sole  instrument  of  knowledge.  At 
this  point  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  universally  true  that  those 
who  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  mind 
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draw  their  conclusions  from  the  manifest  impossibility  of  com- 
pleting experience  through  a  series  of  perceptive  acts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ideal  of  completed  knowledge  which  their  oppo- 
nents cherish  does  not  consist  in  exhausting  the  qualities  of  an 
object  through  perception,  but  in  the  discovery  of  all  the  concep- 
tions, in  their  systematic  connection  and  unity,  by  means  of  which 
thought  determines  its  content  Thus  in  controversies  about  the 
possibilities  of  knowledge  disputants  usually  view  the  matter  from 
different  standpoints. 

It  will  make  the  issue  clearer,  then,  to  admit  that,  with  regard  to 
perception,  we  must  all  in  a  certain  sense  be  agnostic.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  works,  perception  must 
be  inadequate  to  determine  the  nature  of  reality.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  go  further  and  assert  that,  if  '  perception '  be  taken  to 
denote  merely  the  apprehension  of  a  given  sense-content,  it  not  only 
fails  to  bring  our  knowledge  to  completion,  but  affords  us  no  assur- 
ance whatever  of  the  existence  of  a  real  world.  That  our  ordinary 
perceptive  experience  is  only  possible  through  the  action  of  universal 
principles  of  intelligence,  is  a  fact  upon  which  Professor  Fraser  often 
insists.  If  this  statement  is  to  have  any  significance  at  all,  it  must 
imply  that  the  importance  of  perception  for  knowledge  does  not 
depend  upon  the  mere  presence  of  an  object  in  sense,  but  upon  its 
interpretation  by  reason ;  upon  our  ability,  that  is,  to  connect  it  with 
other  facts  and  view  both  it  and  them  in  their  proper  relations.  If 
perception  were  mere  perception,  the  forms  of  sense  and  the  sensible 
qualities  would  forever  hide  things  from  us ;  we  could  never  free 
ourselves  from  the  opposition  between  '  phenomena '  and  *  things-in- 
themselves.'  As  we  have  already  seen,  however,  perception  only 
acquires  significance  for  knowledge,  because  the  interpretative  ac- 
tivity of  thought  translates  sense  existences  into  intelligible  facts. 
This  truth,  properly  understood,  implies  again  that  in  perceiving  its 
phenomena  we  perceive  the  essence  or  reality  of  the  thing.  That 
is  to  say,  the  reality  of  objects  in  the  real  world  does  not  consist 
in  something  which  stands  over  against  consciousness,  but  these 
objects  are  in  their  inmost  being  the  construction  of  intelligence ; 
to  penetrate  to  their  inmost  essence  is  to  understand  their  signifi- 
cance as  facts  of  knowledge.  To  assert  that  the  reality  of  things 
consists  in  their  ideality  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that 
their  esse  is  their  percipi.  It  is,  indeed,  directly  opposed  to  that 
doctrine.  For  psychological  idealism,  what  is  perceived  in  sense 
(inner  or  outer)  is  alone  real  ;  the  supersensible  is  an  abstraction 
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and  an  absurdity.  The  idealistic  position  which  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  outline  maintains  that  the  supersensible  alone  is  real ; 
that  the  world  of  sense  is  not.  This  paradoxical  statement  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  what  we  seem  to  hear  and  see  and  touch  is 
an  illusion,  and  that  the  truth  must  be  sought  in  the  realm  of  pure 
thought.  My  object  is  only  to  point  out  that,,  if  we  have  learned 
aright  the  lesson  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  it  is  no  longer  allowable 
to  assume  a  real  world  of  sensible  objects  and  then  proceed  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  it  can  be  '  rationalised.'  The  rationality  of 
any  object,  i.e.,  its  significance  in  the  totality  which  we  call  the  world, 
must  be  the  measure  of  its  reality. 

These  results  seem  to  me  to  follow  from  Professor  Fraser's  prin- 
ciples, although  his  own  conclusions  are  very  different.  The  doc- 
trine that  reason  is  immanent  in  the  world  never  seems  to  be 
accepted  by  him  as  a  principle  from  which  any  further  deductions 
can  be  obtained,  nor  does  intelligence  play  any  part  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  external  things.  These  remain  to  the  last  independent  reali- 
ties possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of  qualities,  a  few  only  of  which 
are  accessible  to  a  human  understanding.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  perceive  the  qualities,  we  do  know  the  essence  of  the  thing ;  but, 
as  the  former  can  only  be  apprehended  successively  in  sense  experi- 
ence, we  can  never  know  things  as  they  must  appear  to  an  omniscient 
mind.  Now  if  this  is  to  be  the  ideal  of  knowledge,  if  the  extent  of 
the  mind's  capabilities  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  sensible 
qualities  which  we  are  able  to  perceive,  it  must  surely  follow  that 
knowledge  as  it  exists  for  an  omniscient  mind  must  imply  a  com- 
pleted series  of  perceptions.  It  is,  however,  not  very  intelligible 
how  these  would  be  possible  even  for  an  infinite  being.  At  any 
rate,  the  omniscient  mind  which  is  to  cognize  the  world  as  an  infinite 
sum  of  sense  qualities,  would  have  to  be  thought  of  as  infinite  Sense, 
not  as  infinite  Reason. 

The  quantitative  ideal  of  knowledge  then  turns  out  to  be  an  ab- 
surdity, and  is  incapable  of  yielding  propositions  which  are  really 
universal  and  necessary,  since  it  sets  before  us  a  task  which  we  see 
to  be  impossible  for  any  mind,  whether  finite  or  infinite.  In  discard- 
ing it,  therefore,  we  free  ourselves  at  the  same  time  from  the  thought  of 
a  limit  beyond  which  human  reason  cannot  advance.  When  we  regard 
'knowledge  as  a  process  through  which  the  individual  human  reason 
comes  to  consciousness  of  the  reason  immanent  in  the  universe,  there 
still  remains  the  possibility  of  degrees  of  knowledge,  of  a  more  or 
less  perfect  intellectual  comprehension  and  insight  into  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  things ;  the  ghost  of  the  unknowable,  however,  is  once  and 
for  all  effectually  laid. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  if  human  reason  has  attained  to 
any  knowledge  of  reality  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  limit  to  its 
possibilities.  Either  complete  nescience  must  be  the  outcome  of  our 
system  or  the  road  to  omniscience  must  be  left  open. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 


THE  MOTOR  POWER  OF  IDEAS. 

The  study  published  from  the  Harvard  Laboratory  under  the 
above  title  comes  to  the  public  under  conspicuous  circumstances. 
Our  New  Psychology  has  been  styled  "  barren  and  scholastic  "  by 
enthusiastic  members  of  its  own  ranks,  who  have  proposed  "  more  pro- 
gressive methods."  Others  have  looked  with  anxiety  upon  any  eager- 
ness which  should  prove  ill  considered.  Particularly  the  "  new 
methods  "  were  championed  by  the  new  laboratory  at  Harvard. 
Their  first  year's  trial  there  might  be  regarded  as  preliminary,  but 
the  present  report  is  a  matured  product.  As  a  test  of  the  "  new 
spirit,"  therefore,  it  is  an  important  event  in  science,  and  it  is  from 
this  standpoint  of  consideration  that  this  criticism  is  written. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  first  of  the  five  studies  presented,  be- 
cause the  sort  of  detailed  analysis  required  would  fill  too  much  space 
if  extended  to  them  all. 

The  chief  fact  reported  in  Study  A  is,  that  our  eye-muscles  show 
the  effect  of  certain  central  motor  impulses  which  are  produced  by 
different  optical  stimuli  and  their  immediate  associations.  The  au- 
thors declare  that  this  fact  affords  a  "  new  method  "  of  studying  the 
motor  power  of  such  mental  processes  as  observing  letters,  words, 
colors,  pictures,  etc.,  and  of  doing  so  with  a  fineness  of  discrimination 
which  can  be  in  no  other  way  attained. 

Now,  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  "  new  method  "  I  pay  at  once  such 
tribute  as  it  deserves.  With  the  authors  I  heartily  welcome  any 
"method,"  or  any  "spirit"  which  shall  lay  open  this  very  fertile 
field.  And  as  heartily  I  declare  that  this  "  new  method  "  does  prom- 
ise, if  properly  handled,  to  open  up  many  important  possibilities. 
But  grateful  as  we  are  for  its  promise,  it  is  the  actual  results  of  the 
"  new  spirit "  and  its  way  of  handling  fertile  suggestions  that  the 
scientific  public  has  looked  forward  to  with  chief  concern,  and  which 
most  challenges  our  present  consideration. 
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With  this  in  mind,  I  will  first  examine  the  exclusiveness  asserted 
of  this  "  new  method."  The  highest  science  is  sure  to  be  apprecia- 
tive. It  must  be  so  in  order  to  reap  full  advantage  from  previous 
achievements  in  the  line  of  its  selected  problems.  Especially  should 
it  be  so  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  experimentation  is  both 
an  original  research  and  a  part  of  the  regular  system  of  instruction 
in  our  largest  school  of  psychology.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore, 
that  the  repeated  declarations  of  Study  A  should  justify  themselves, 
namely,  the  declarations  that  the  new  method  gives  valuable 
"  answers  "  as  to  the  general  relation  between  ideas  and  movements, 
while  other  methods  have  given  only  "  general  hints,"  and  that  pre- 
viously a  qualitative  study  of  the  motor  power  of  such  ideas  "  seemed 
impossible." 

If  any  one  will  turn  to  so  familiar  a  text-book  as  Professor  James's 
Psychology  he  will  find  the  general  subject  of  Study  A  set  forth 
at  some  length.  In  vol.  II,  p.  379,  under  Effects  on  Voluntary 
Muscles  he  will  read  as  follows : 

Every  sensorial  stimulus  .  .  .  innervates  the  muscles  generally.  .  .  . 
The  dynamogenic  value  (motor  power)  of  simple  musical  tones  seems  to  be 
proportional  to  their  loudness  and  height.  When  the  notes  are  compounded 
into  sad  strains,  the  muscular  strength  diminishes.  If  the  strains  are  gay, 
it  is  increased.  The  dynamogenic  value  of  colored  lights  varies  with  the 
color.  In  a  subject  whose  normal  strength  was  expressed  by  23,  it  became 
24  when  a  blue  light  was  thrown  on  the  eyes,  28  from  green,  30  for  yellow, 
35  from  orange,  and  42  from  red,  etc.,  etc. 

—  the  report  going  on  to  give  similar  account  of  odors,  tastes,  pain, 
tobacco,  alcohol,  and  a  much  wider  range  of  stimuli  than  was  used  in 
Study  A. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  same  sort  of  general  results  as  are 
reported  in  the  Study  had  already  been  somewhat  more  widely 
studied  by  previous  methods.  Reading  further  the  same  text-book 
account,  we  find  at  least  a  dozen  different  methods  which  have  been 
successfully  used  for  the  same  general  purposes.  Such  are  the  cir- 
culation methods  of  Haller  and  Mosso ;  the  respiration  methods  of 
Fere  and  of  Danilewsky;  the  sweat-gland  method  of  Tarchanoff ; 
the  eye-pupil  method  of  Sanders ;  the  bladder  methods  of  Mosso,  of 
Pellicani,  and  of  Fere ;  the  muscle  method  of  Fere' ;  the  knee-jerk 
-methods  of  Bowditch,  Mitchell,  Lombard,  etc.,  etc.  Certainly  here  is 
no  lack  of  number  or  of  variety  of  methods  open  to  the  study  of  the 
Motor  Power  of  Ideas  of  the  same  general  range  as  were  experi- 
mented upon  in  the  "  new  method." 
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But  perhaps  the  "  new  method  "  is  better  than  any  of  the  former 
ones.  Of  course  this  should  not  be  decided  without  discussion.  Per- 
sonally I  think  that  several  of  the  above  methods  could  have  been 
made  to  serve  in  measuring  the  Motor  Power  of  observing  letters, 
words,  colors,  etc.,  equally  well  with  the  "  new  method,"  and  one  of 
them,  I  am  confident,  would  have  served  in  every  respect  much  better. 
I  refer  to  the  common  knee-jerk  method  of  Professors  Bowditch  and 
Lombard.  There  is  not  one  of  the  mental  occupations  used  in  Study 
A  to  which  it  is  not  markedly  sensitive.  Its  '  curves  '  are  visible,  con- 
tinuous, vigorous,  and  mechanically  accurate  to  any  desired  degree 
—  far  more  accurate  than  guessing  at  the  coincidence  between  the 
line  of  sight  and  the  figures  on  the  measuring  arc  used  in  Study  A. 
The  harness  is  easily  put  on  and  worked.  By  Professor  Lombard  it 
is  kept  on  all  night  while  the  curve  goes  on  continuously  registering 
every  slight  disturbance  of  slumber,  and  the  very  ups  and  downs  in 
the  motor  power  of  our  dreams.  Above  all,  the  knee-jerk  method  is 
free  of  the  very  faults  which,  as  we  shall  presently  discuss,  make  the 
success  of  the  new  method  most  doubtful.  For  it  enables  us,  when 
they  are  undesirable,  to  be  free  of  volitional  head  movements  and 
like  complications,  and  permits  a  large  number  or  variety  of  these 
when  their  cooperation  is  desirable. 

In  truth,  then,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Study  is  scarcely  as  fruitful 
of  exclusively  new  results  and  methods  as  its  enthusiasm  leads  the 
reader  to  infer.  Yet  if  this  were  its  main  feature,  most  surely  my 
Discussion  would  never  have  been  written.  From  the  first  I  have 
had  chiefly  at  heart  to  compare  the  new  modes  of  conducting  psycho- 
logical inquiry  with  former  methods  of  scientific  investigation  in 
general.  To  this  end,  therefore,  let  us  now  look  more  closely  at  the 
general  reasonings  of  the  Study,  and  to  its  way  of  handling  its  prob- 
lems altogether. 

In  summarizing  its  new  method  the  Study  declares  as  follows 
(P-  443) : 

When  I  open  my  eyes  and  see  a  flame,  this  optical  impression  brings 
out  the  motor  effect  which  is  the  essential  element  in  attention.  When 
I  turn  my  head  with  closed  eyes,  this  head  movement  is  naturally  coordi- 
nated with  the  eye  movements,  and  the  head  movement  acts  as  stimulus  to 
a  motor  reaction  of  the  eyes.  This  stimulus  is,  of  course,  the  same,  whether 
I  turn  my  head  after  twenty  seconds  or  after  one  second.  Now  if  this 
same  stimulus  brings  out  so  very  different  effects,  it  must  be  because  the 
stimulus  from  the  optical  impression  is  different  after  twenty  seconds  and 
after  one  second.  After  one  second  the  optical  stimulus  is  stronger  than 
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the  head  stimulus,  and  the  eyes  turn  therefore  to  the  flame _;  after  twenty 
seconds  the  motor  power  of  the  optical  stimulus  is  fully  discharged,  or  at 
least  so  exhausted  that  it  is  overpowered  by  the  head  stimulus,  and  the  eyes 
follow  the  head.  .  .  .  The  question  arises,  What  is  the  effect  if  we  take 
other  optical  objects  instead  of  the  flame?  Is  the  motor  power  changed  if 
I  change  the  color  of  the  flame,  or  if  I  take  a  picture,  or  a  figure,  or  words, 
and  what  influence  has  the  character  of  these  objects?  If  we  open  the  eyes 
after  turning  the  head,  and  state  in  what  direction  our  eyes  are  looking, 
while  at  the  same  time  measuring  the  position  of  the  head,  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  measure  the  motor  power  of  the  optical  impression  by  its  depend- 
ence both  upon  the  time  we  look  upon  the  objects  and  upon  the  character 
of  the  objects  themselves.  In  this  way  we  developed  the  systematic  method 
upon  which  the  following  experiments  were  worked  out. 

This  is  the  sort  of  reasoning  upon  which  the  experiments  were 
worked  out.  Let  us  therefore  examine  what  sort  of  reasoning  this 
is.  First  we  will  be  sure  about  the  eye  movements.  The  eyes  were 
both  carried  by  the  turning  of  the  head,  and  also  they  turned  in  the 
head.  The  latter  unquestionably  is  the  thing  to  be  inquired  about. 
This  is  the  movement  that  measured  the  Motor  Power  of  Ideas. 
The  crucial  facts  are :  Before  turning  the  head  the  eyes  were  in  one 
position  of  adjustment,  and  after  the  head  had  turned  they  were 
found  to  be  in  a  different  position  of  adjustment.  Now  what  does 
the  Study  say  caused  this  change  in  adjustment  ?  In  the  lines  which 
I  have  put  in  italics  the  authors  declare  that  an  "optical  stimulus" 
and  "  a  head  stimulus  "  are  responsible  for  the  change.  Through- 
out the  Study  no  third  factor  is  once  referred  to.  The  "  optical  im- 
pression "  and  the  "head  stimulus,"  it  is  declared,  work  in  contrary 
directions  ;  when  the  former  is  strongest  the  eyes  "  turn  therefore 
toward  the  flame,"  when  it  is  "  overpowered  by  the  head  stimulus, 
the  eyes  follow  the  head." 

I  will  first  examine  the  "  head  stimulus."  The  authors  tell  us  that 
"  this  head  movement  is  naturally  coordinated  with  the  eye  move- 
ments." When,  therefore,  they  say  that  "the  eyes  follow  the  head," 
they  must  mean  not  merely  that  without  opposition  they  are  carried 
forward  by  the  head,  but  that  by  reason  of  the  head  stimulus  the 
eyes  turn  in  the  head  in  the  direction  the  head  moves ;  or  at  least 
tend  to  turn  in  that  direction  proportionally  as  the  head  stimulus 
rt  overcomes  "  the  optical  stimulus.  The  report  is  abundantly  vague, 
but  the  only  interpretation  of  the  authors'  assertion  that  "  the  head 
movement  acts  as  stimulus  to  a  motor  reaction  of  the  eyes  "  is  the  one 
I  have  given.  Their  words  mean  this  or  nothing.  But  what  evi- 
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dence  do  the  authors  give  that  the  "  head  stimulus  does  thus  turn 
the  eyes  in  opposition  to  the  optical  impression  "  ?  Absolutely  none 
whatever.  They  assume  this  outright,  without  experiment  of  their 
own,  or  of  any  one  else.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  ask  what 
a  priori  ground  there  is  for  the  assumption.  Again  we  must  say,  ab- 
solutely none.  If  for  anything,  there  is  a  priori  ground  for  suspecting 
that,  through  inertia,  if  for  nothing  else,  the  eyes  would  naturally  lag 
behind  rather  than  overshoot  the  mark.  In  this  case  the  head  stim- 
ulus would  work  to  turn  the  eyes  relatively  toward  the  flame  and  not 
from  it.  Moreover,  from  other  reasons  far  more  intimate  and  crucial 
to  the  analysis  of  this  experiment,  the  head  stimulus  could  work 
toward  the  flame.  I  shall  presently  consider  these.  But  at  present  I 
will  only  note  the  facts,  first,  that  the  first  assumption  in  the  Study  is 
purely  and  wholly  a  fabrication  which  may  or  may  not  prove  true, 
but  which  has  the  a  priori  suspicion  rather  against  it  than  in  its  favor ; 
and  second,  that  this  assumption  was  made  without  experiment  or 
inquiry. 

I  will  next  examine  the  "optical  impressions."  The  authors'  as- 
sumption is,  that  the  "optical  impression"  which  was  received 
before  closing  the  eyes,  persisted  after  closing  them,  and  when  the 
head  was  turned,  worked  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes  in  a  way 
to  turn  them  in  the  head  in  the  direction  backwards  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  head.  Of  course  no  one  looks  upon  this  "  optical  im- 
pression "  as  an  "  eye-bolt  and  hawser  "  hooked  outside  of  the  eye 
and  holding  it  back.  It  must  work  internally  through  the  ocular 
motor  nerves.  But  here,  under  the  authors'  assumption,  arises  a 
great  difficulty.  If  we  conceive  that  a  given  optical  impression, 
which  we  will  call  x,  has  worked  a  given  adjustment  of  the  eyes, 
which  we  will  call  A1,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mere  per- 
sistence of  this  impression  alone  and  unchanged  should  cause  a 
change  in  adjustment  —  let  us  say  to  A2.  Even  if  the  head  stimulus 
did  work  to  change  the  adjustment  A1,  it  cannot  be  assumed  without 
proof  or  argument  that  the  continuance  of  x  worked  otherwise  than 
to  preserve  the  adjustment  that  it  had  normally  occasioned.  In  short, 
the  only  a  priori  assumption  logically  possible  is,  that  the  optical  im- 
pression did  work  to  keep  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of  the  head.  But 
what  evidence  or  argument  do  the  authors  offer  to  the  contrary  or 
that  the  optical  impression  did  or  could  turn  the  eyes  toward  the 
flame  ?  Again,  as  with  the  head  stimulus,  none  whatever. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  Undoubtedly  the  eyes 
moved.  The  a  priori  suspicion  is  that  the  head  stimulus  caused  the 
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eyes  to  turn  back  and  the  optical  impression  worked  to  oppose  this 
movement.  The  experimenters  assume  the  reverse  of  this  through- 
out, and  do  so  without  the  least  iota  of  fact,  or  the  least  shadow  of 
hypothesis  put  forward  in  excuse  for  doing  so. 

At  once  we  must  declare  that  this  manner  of  conducting  a  prob- 
lem is  scarcely  scientific.  The  full  responsibility  for  it,  however, 
can  be  estimated  only  after  inquiring  about  it  further.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  answer  the  question,  What  did  make  the  eyes  turn  back  ? 
That  can  only  be  determined  by  scientific  investigation.  But  out  of 
several  possible  answers  I  will  suggest  one. 

When  we  contemplate  an  object  "  face  on,"  we  have  a  sense  of 
its  position  with  reference  to  self  and  to  space  in  general,  which  we 
may  sum  up  as  "a  sense  that  it  is  there"  After  turning  the  face 
"  side  to,"  we  have  a  new  sense  of  position,  a  sense  "that  it  is  now 
back  there."  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  "optical  impression" 
plays  a  part  in  both  mental  conditions.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  plays  but  an  indeterminate  part  even  in  the  first.  A  sense  of 
bodily  movement,  gained  by  life-long  acquirement,  and  of  the  spatial 
arrangements  of  the  room  and  its  furniture,  gained  by  weeks  of 
familiarity,  cannot  be  uncritically  summed  up  under  "  optical  impres- 
sion "  of  a  "word"  or  "figure."  Much  less  can  the  second  state 
be  classed  as  "  optical  impression."  Very  plainly  what  happened 
here,  after  the  eyes  were  closed,  in  order  to  constitute  the  state 
"  the  object  is  now  back  there  "  is  far  more  bodily  and  general  ex- 
perience than  passing  optical  impression.  But  if  the  first  total  state 
which  worked  the  adjustment  A1  be  called  x,  and  the  second  state 
be  called  b  x,  we  may  well  conceive  that  it  was  b  which  caused  the 
eyes  to  turn  back  toward  the  flame,  and  not  x  at  all.  We  have  said 
that  x  ought  to  work  to  the  continuance  of  A l.  On  the  other  hand,  b 
is  the  kinesthetic  product  of  the  head  movement,  the  memory  of  the 
moving,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  moving.-  What  more 
natural,  then,  the  moment  the  head  begins  to  turn,  than  that  these 
elements  constituting  the  notion  "  of  back  therefrom  the  new  position  " 
begin  to  rise  and  to  work  their  customary  effect,  namely,  to  turn 
the  eyes  "back  there"?  In  this  case  the  motor  power  causing  the 
eye  movement  need  not  be  the  optical  impression  in  any  degree 
whatever. 

I  do  not  offer  this  hypothesis  as  a  final  solution,  but  certainly  it  is 
more  plausible  than  that  x  alone  can  work  both  A1  and  A2.  And  if 
so,  what  now  must  we  conclude  as  to  the  authors'  failure  to  consider 
such  a  possibility  ?  We  might,  here,  let  them  speak  out  of  their  own 
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mouths.  They  rejected  more  than  half  of  their  subjects  because  the 
volitional  impulse  for  turning  the  head  with  closed  eyes  "  has  upon 
them  the  same  effect  as  if  they  saw  an  object  in  indirect  vision  and  in 
order  to  look  at  it  directly,  made  a  head  movement"  I  could  not  better 
describe  my  above  hypothesis :  my  b,  if  it  exists,  is  a  memory  of  see- 
ing an  object  in  indirect  vision,  a  memory  of  the  act,  not  of  the 
object,  and  works  to  turn  the  eye  accordingly.  And  if  the  reason 
given  by  the  authors  is  valid  for  throwing  out  half  of  their  subjects, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  must  not  all  be  thrown  out.  Nor  must 
we  be  blinded  by  the  fact  that  the  authors  were  fearing  alone  the 
effects  of  "visualizing."  What  they  really  feared  was,  that  if  some 
other  mental  state  than  the  optical  impression  received  before 
closing  the  eyes,  should  be  directly  accountable  for  the  eye  move- 
ment, then  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  this  eye  movement  was  a 
measurement  of  the  "  motor  power  "  of  the  optical  impression.  Per- 
sonally, I  see  no  reason  why  any  of  the  subjects  should  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  only  touch  upon  the  matter  to  show  the  perversity 
of  the  authors'  reasoning.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  results  show 
that  different  kinds  of  very  complex  mental  occupations  affect  differ- 
ently some  unknown  tendency  to  move  the  eyes.  And  to  throw  out 
half  of  the  results  because  they  included  visualizing  tendencies 
seems  like  introducing  a  degree  of  refinement,  altogether  too  scarce 
in  the  experiment,  at  the  very  wrong  point.  If  our  hypothesis  be 
correct,  the  "  optical  impression,"  would  have  all  the  more  effect  propor- 
tionally as  the  subjects  did  visualize,  and  doubtfully  any  at  all  unless 
they  did.  That  is,  unless  b  contained  some  optical  elements  com- 
mon to  the  "  optical  impression,"  the  latter  would  be  all  the  less 
concerned  in  the  "motor  power"  of  the  eye  movement. 

The  Study  purports  to  give  "  answers  "  to  certain  important  psy- 
chological problems.  These  answers  were  deduced  from  the  data 
of  the  experiments  under  the  interpretation  that  when  the  eye-move- 
ments were  great  the  motor  power  of  the  "optical  impression  "  should 
be  proportionally  great.  From  an  a  priori  point  of  view,  should  our 
above  suppositions  prove  correct,  the  interpretations  and  answers 
given  in  the  Study  would  be  precisely  reversed.  Yet  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  either  of  these  interpretations  would  be  the  right 
one.  The  problem  concerned  is  far  more  "complicated  than  the 
Study  gives  intimation  of.  If  any  one  will  but  read  the  literature 
of  these  experiments,  which  the  Study  passes  over  as  giving  us  only 
"general  hints,"  he  will  find  that  the  problem  has  already  been 
carried  somewhat  further  than  the  conception  of  a  simple  and  con- 
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stant  relation  between  cerebral  occupations  and  movements  gener- 
ally. Should  he  read  no  further  than  the  text-book  account  already 
quoted  from,  he  will  discover  in  a  foot-note  the  following  :  "  Professor 
H.  P.  Bowditch  has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  if  the  rein- 
forcing movement  (the  homologue  of  the  optical  impression  of 
Study  A)  be  as  much  as  0.4  of  a  second  later,  the  reinforcement 
fails  to  occur,  and  is  transformed  into  a  positive  inhibition."  I 
have  not  space  to  draw  all  the  analogies  implied  here,  but  any  one 
conversant  with  the  subject  will  at  once  understand  that,  translated 
into  terms  of  Study  A,  the  above  note  suggests  that  the  time 
relations  between  the  several  stimuli,  whatever  they  may  prove  to 
be,  which  govern  the  eye-movements,  may  alone  and  of  themselves, 
under  different  conditions,  turn  the  motor  effects  from  positive  to 
negative  phenomena.  Not  only  this,  but  we  will  not  have  to  study 
long  to  discover  that  all  mental  occupations  do  not  work  the  same 
motor  effects  on  the  lower  centres.  Nothing  is  better  known  than 
the  fact  that  certain  thoughts  hinder  certain  actions,  while  other 
thoughts  and  actions  work  in  harmony.  These  matters  have  already 
been  taken  account  of  in  the  development  of  the  knee-jerk  method, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  some  extremely  valuable  problems  of  Will 
and  of  Attention  have  been  opened  to  experimentation,  and  are  now 
being  worked  upon  along  these  lines  by  different  investigators ;  all 
of  which,  however,  Study  A  appears  to  entirely  ignore.  In  face 
of  all  this,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  should  be  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  figures  presented  from  the  Harvard  experi- 
ments, but  surely  it  should  make  one  hesitate  about  assuming  out- 
right that  the  after-effects  of  every  sort  of  cerebral  occupation 
indiscriminately  give  positive  motor  innervations,  or  that  they  follow 
simple  and  invariable  laws  with  reference  to  time  element.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  figures  in  the  Study  —  those  from  two 
out  of  three  subjects  worked  upon  —  contradict  the  simple  interpre- 
tation deduced  from  them  in  the  report,  conspicuously  emphasizes, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  fault  of  not  considering  these  broader  compli- 
cations of  the  problem.  As  a  consequence,  the  inexperienced  reader 
of  Study  A  is,  on  the  one  hand,  left  with  the  impression  that  fixed 
and  definite  answers  are  given  him,  by  the  "  new  method,"  regarding 
matters  never  before  subjected  to  exact  determination,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  left  quite  unaware  of  several  difficulties  and 
achievements  already  developed  within  his  problem,  and  of  a  wide 
range  of  resources  and  methods  already  open  to  his  service. 

In  the  major  matters  of  conducting  the  problem  and  of  handling 
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and  presenting  the  results,  we  find  much,  therefore,  in  Study  A  which 
does  not  command  hearty  admiration  of  our  "new  psychological 
spirit."  If  we  descend  to  minor  details,  we  find  other  things 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  what  heretofore  have  been  considered 
scientific  canons.  For  instance :  I  have  already  said  that  the 
authors  threw  out  half  of  their  subjects  because  they  visualized  the 
direction  of  the  head  movement.  Passing  over  any  criticism  of 
whether  they  should  be  rejected  or  not  if  they  did  visualize,  we  will 
ask  :  How  did  the  experimenters  determine  that  the  subjects  should 
be  thrown  out  or  not  ?  Did  they  merely  ask  the  subjects  if  they 
visualized,  and  take  their  word  for  it?  An  old-fashioned  experi- 
menter would  have  felt  bound  to  give  an  account  of  his  test  for 
what  he  declared  to  be  a  crucial  point  in  his  experimentation.  The 
Study  ignores  the  subject  completely. 

Again,  it  was  a  canon  of  Experimental  Psychology  heretofore,  that 
in  delicate  problems,  the  subjects  who  were  operated  upon  should 
be  free  from  any  intimation  of  what  was  expected  to  happen.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  intimations  often  act  like  hypnotic  suggestions 
to  determine  what  shall  happen,  and  through  habit  soon  become 
chronic.  Now  in  Study  A  the  experiences  of  the  earlier  "  physicist " 
were  confessedly  in  the  minds  of  the  experimenters  from  the  first, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  turning  back  of  the  eyes  was  due  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  would  turn  back  —  to  continued  imitation,  as 
Professor  Royce  would  say,  of  the  notion  of  turning  back.  Certainly, 
control-experiments  upon  subjects  unaware  of  such  expectations 
were  extremely  desirable  to  provide  against  such  possibility. 

Not  less  than  in  other  particulars  does  the  Study  offend  by 
gross  literary  carelessness.  Brief,  every  scientific  report  should 
be.  But  in  proportion  to  its  brevity  should  it  be  free  of  mis- 
leading suggestions.  Of  these,  this  one  short  Study  contains  several. 
A  sample  is  as  follows :  On  p.  443,  in  summarizing  "  the  way  we 
developed  the  systematic  method,"  the  crucial  point  is  made  that 
"  the  stimulus  from  the  optical  impression  is  different  after  twenty 
seconds  and  after  one  second."  Unmistakably  the  intimation  here 
is  that  the  motor  power  of  the  impression  fades  with  lapse  of  time. 
"After  twenty  seconds  the  motor  power  is  fully  discharged."  "What, 
then,  was  its  strength  during  this  interval?  What  after  two,  or 
three,  or  ten  seconds?"  How  are  we  surprised,  therefore,  to  be 
told  on  p.  445  that  "  Our  special  question  was,  how  the  motor  im- 
pulse to  fixate  the  eyes  upon  an  optical  object  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  impression  and  with  the  time  of  fixation,  especially 
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with  regard  to  the  intervals  of  i,  2,  3,  4  seconds."  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  authors  distinguish  no  difference  between  mere  lapse 
of  time  after  the  impulse  is  received,  and  the  lapse  of  time  during  which 
it  is  received  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  theorize  about  the  first 
proposition  —  the  lapse  after  the  impression  —  and  experiment 
regarding  the  second  proposition,  i.e.,  the  i,  2,  3,  4  seconds  in  their 
tables  refer  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  stimulations  were  con- 
tinued. Not  a  single  word  of  warning  is  given  for  the  change  from 
one  proposition  to  the  other.  Such  confusion  and  carelessness  is 
inexcusable,  even  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  leaving  out  of 
consideration  deeper  scientific  complications  which  I  have  no  time 
here  to  untangle. 

Further  evidence  of  similar  carelessness  is  found  in  the  author's 
use  of  such  terms  as  "head  stimulus"  and  "optical  stimulus." 
Throughout,  the  vast  complication  of  processes  lying  between  the 
first  retinal  attack  and  the  final  eye-movements  is  simply  "  lumped," 
and  now  referred  to  by  one  term  and  now  by  another.  What  part 
of  the  total  "motor  power"  is  "ideas,"  and  what  "reflex  coordina- 
tion"; what  is  the  "sight"  of  figures,  and  what  the  "adding"  of 
figures";  what  is  the  "essential  factor"  of  attention,  and  what  the 
"complicated  emotional  state  "of  attention — all  these  particulars 
are  indistinguishably  swamped  in  the  vague  and  vast  ocean  of  gen- 
eralities. Under  such  generalities  one  could  as  well  claim  that  the 
time  occupied  in  emptying  a  theatre,  after  a  cry  of  "fire,"  would 
be  a  scientific  measurement  of  "the  motor  power  of  ideas." 
Even  the  most  meagre  analysis  should  discover  at  least  four 
factors  in  the  Study's  problem  —  the  retinal  influences,  their 
immediate  cerebral  associations,  the  volition  to  turn  the  head  and 
its  coordinated  effects  on  the  eye-movements,  and  the  automatic 
conditions  and  processes  of  the  ocular  motor  centres.  The  Study, 
however,  knows  of  nothing  but  the  "  optical  impressions  "  and  the 
"  head  stimulus."  It  fails  utterly  to  recognize  any  difference  be- 
tween the  part  of  the  optical  stimulus  which  acts  upward  to  awaken 
ideas,  and  the  other  part  that  acts  downward,  automatically  adjusting 
the  eyes.  It  fails  utterly,  also,  to  discover  that  the  "head  stimulus" 
is  no  simple  matter,  but  one  likely,  as  I  have  already  shown,  to 
involve  impressions  of  "looking  back  there  "  and  of  bodily  positions 
of  the  greatest  intricacy.  It  is  only  through  vagueness  of  this  kind 
that  the  delusion  could  be  sustained  that  the  same  "  optical  impres- 
sion "  could  be  the  cause  both  of  the  positive  movements  of  the 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  negative  variations  displayed  in 
those  movements. 
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At  this  point  it  may  well  be  asked,  What  would  have  been  expected 
in  the  conduct  of  such  a  problem  as  was  here  presented,  from  the 
old  school  of  scientific  investigation  ?  Starting  from  the  general 
suggestion  that  some  sort  of  influence  causes  the  eyes  to  turn  back, 
and  that  this  movement  might  be  utilized  for  studying  the  motor 
effects  of  various  mental  occupations,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  an  old-school  scientist  would  at  once  have  recognized  that  the 
suggestion  offered  him  two  distinct  problems  :  namely,  the  motor 
power  of  ideas,  and  the  cause  of  the  eyes  turning  back.  Noting 
these  two  problems,  if  he  had  then  determined  to  study  the  motor 
power  of  ideas,  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  if  he  would  have  proceeded 
by  the  eye-method  at  all ;  that  he  might  have  hesitated  to  do  so  for 
the  reason  that  the  knee-jerk  method  offers  so  many  obvious  advan- 
tages for  that  particular  work.  But  in  case  he  should  decide  to 
develop  the  eye-method,  then  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  he 
would  have  brought  it  before  the  public  in  the  condition  in  which  Study 
A  presents  it.  He  would  at  least  have  waited  in  order  to  make  control- 
experiments  for  determining  both  how  the  eyes  behave  normally  when 
turning  the  head,  i.e.,  without  previous  fixation  upon  any  object,  and 
also  how  they  behave  when  turned  after  fixation,  the  head  remaining 
still.  Also,  he  would  have  waited  until  he  had  analyzed  his  problem 
to  discover  what  other  factors  besides  ".head  stimulus  "  and  "  optical 
stimulus  "  might  enter  into  it,  and  under  what  conditions.  Above 
all,  he  would  have  mastered  the  previous  literature  of  his  problem, 
and,  at  least,  until  he  had  made  positive  contributions  going  markedly 
beyond  his  predecessors,  he  would  have  been  generously  appreciative 
of  prior  achievements. 

In  summary,  then,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "New  Spirit,''  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  future  psychological  investiga- 
tion ?  Is  it  fertile  of  important  and  permanent  results  above  previous 
"  hints  "  and  methods  which  it  despises  ?  Does  it  clear  the  general 
atmosphere  of  its  problems,  or  rather  leave  them  in  greater  confu- 
sion ?  Does  it  display  that  carefulness  of  thought  and  sobriety  of 
statement  which  is  calculated  to  raise  our  science  out  of  the  sus- 
picion with  which  it  is  frequently  regarded  by  the  rigid  disciplinarians 
of  the  other  sciences  ?  Is  it  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  among 
thorough  students  of  any  profession  ?  Is  it  well  adapted  to  the 
training  of  young  students  ?  Is  it  replete  with  suggestions  for  them 
as  to  current  psychological  methods  and  achievements?  Every 
reader  must  answer  these  questions  for  himself.  For  myself,  with 
the  deepest  reverence  for  psychology,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that 
the  new  method  of  experimentation  appears  to  be  of  extremely 
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doubtful  expediency.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  young,  and  perhaps 
also  the  majority  of  professional  readers,  are  likely  rather  to  be  misled 
and  harmed  by  the  loose  deductions  and  careless  declarations  of  the 
Study,  than  benefited  by  its  production.  HERBERT  NICHOLS. 


ON    THE    ELENCH    OF    THE    LIAR. 

THE  famous  Elench  of  the  Eubulides  :  if  a  man  acknowledges  that 
he  lies,  does  he  lie  or  speak  the  truth  ?  is  treated,  as  by  Hegel  (His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  459),  as  a  formal  contradiction.  Hegel 
remarks,  "  If  it  is  said  that  he  tells  the  truth,  this  contradicts  the  con- 
tent of  his  utterance,  for  he  confesses  that  he  lies.  But  if  it  is 
asserted  that  he  lies,  it  may  be  objected  that  his  confession  is  the 
truth.  He  thus  both  lies  and  does  not  lie ;  but  a  simple  answer  can- 
not be  given  to  the  question  raised.  For  here  we  have  a  union  of 
two  opposites,  lying  and  truth,  and  their  immediate  contradiction." 

But  the  difficulty  of  this  Elench  rests,  I  think,  not,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, on  logical  contradiction,  but  on  psychological  confusion. 
Strictly  speaking,  one  cannot  acknowledge  to  lying,  cannot  say  I  lie, 
but  only  I  lied.  A  lie  is  always  about  something,  hence  one  cannot 
in  the  same  psychic  act  lie  and  acknowledge  to  this  lie,  />.,  a  psychic 
act  is  never  its  own  object.  In  the  nature  of  psychic  fact  a  lie  can- 
not take  cognizance  of  itself.  Hence  the  acknowledging  to  a  lie  need 
not  be  confounded  with  the  lie  acknowledged.  But  a  man  may  lie  in 
the  acknowledging  to  a  lie,  he  may  lie  about  lying  as  about  anything 
else  ;  he  may  falsely  say,  "I  lied."  Thus  he  may  falsely  say,  "  I  lied 
in  telling  you  it  was  ten  miles  to  Dover."  A  man  may  then  lie  in  say- 
ing that  he  lied,  and  lie  in  saying  that  he  lied  about  lying,  and  lie  in 
this  last  acknowledgment,  and  so  on  in  infinite  regressus  ;  but  however 
far  we  go  back,  we  do  not  get  contradiction,  but  falseness  or  truth 
may  be  properly  affirmed  of  any  acknowledging  act.  The  acknowl- 
edging act  may  at  any  stage  be  a  lie,  but  it  always  takes  a  new 
acknowledging  act  to  acknowledge  the  lie.  Hence  I  take  it  that  psy- 
chological analysis  shows  that  the  Elench  can  always  receive  a  simple 
answer  :  in  every  acknowledging,  he  either  lies  or  does  not  lie. 

But  the  Elench,  properly  stated,  is  this:  Can  the  liar  confess  to  a 
lie  ?  If  he  confesses  truthfully,  of  course  he  is  not  a  liar;  only  by 
claiming  to  be  truth-teller  does  he  become  liar.  However,  if  on  the 
other  hand,  he  confesses  untruthfully  to  a  lie,  he  implicates  himself  in 
a  truth,  and  so  is  not  liar.  If  a  man  falsely  declares  that  he  lied  in 
saying  it  was  ten  miles  to  Dover,  he  says  he  lied  when  he  did  not  lie, 
and  thus  admits  himself  as  truth-teller.  The  real  paradox,  then,  is 
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this :  there  is  one  lie  a  liar  cannot  tell,  namely,  to  lie  that  he  lied. 
Only  the  truthful  man  can  tell  this  lie,  only  the  truthful  man  can 
lyingly  call  himself  a  liar. 

Hegel  adduces  in  parallel  —  but  not  very  justly  —  to  this  old 
Elench  a  modern  one  from  Don  Quixote.  A  rich  man  built  a  bridge 
and  a  gallows  near  by  it.  Every  one  who  came  to  the  bridge  was 
obliged  to  tell  where  he  was  going ;  if  he  spoke  truly  he  was  allowed 
to  pass,  if  he  lied  he  would  be  hung  on  the  gallows.  One  traveler, 
when  questioned,  answered  that  he  was  going  to  be  hung  on  the  gal- 
lows. At  this  the  bridge-keepers  were  much  puzzled.  They  would 
either  be  hanging  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  or  allow  him  to  pass, 
and  so  to  lie,  and  yet  escape  hanging.  But  the  contradiction  here  is 
not  so  much  in  thought  as  in  language,  and  arises  from  "  going  to 
the  gallows  "  being  a  popular  condensation  for  going  to  the  gallows 
and  being  hung  thereon.  By  confusing  destination  with  the  act  at 
the  destination,  the  clever  traveler  confused  the  bridge-keepers  and 
the  worthy  Sancho  himself,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred.  The 
proper  reply  to  fulfill  the  law  would  have  been  :  go,  hang,  if  you  like, 
but  if  you  do  not  go,  we  will  hang  you. 

The  contradiction  of  penalty  and  crime  herein  aimed  at,  would  have 
been  more  nearly  attained,  if  a  law  should  have  been  enacted  that 
every  man  should  truly  declare  his  intention  under  penalty  of  being 
hung.  If  a  man  said  he  intended  to  be  hung,  then  speaking  the 
truth  would  involve  the  penalty  for  not  speaking  the  truth,  and  the 
judge  would  be  in  an  apparent  dilemma.  But  with  strict  justice  it 
would  seem  that  the  law  could  hang  him  at  once,  for  every  moment 
that  he  remains  unhung  he  is  lying.  However,  if  it  is  his  real  intent 
and  purpose  to  get  hung,  if  he  has  spoken  truly,  the  law  must  not 
hang  him.  But  if  he  has  not  spoken  truly  as  to  his  intent  to  be  hung, 
if  he  is  not  thoroughly  honest,  he  must,  to  satisfy  the  law,  be  hung. 
The  quibbler  must  end  on  the  gallows,  but  the  honest  seeker-to-be- 
hung  must  not  be  touched.  Again,  if  the  law  be  that  every  man  shall 
state  truly  his  intent,  and  carry  it  out,  or  get  it  carried  out,  under  pen- 
alty of  being  hung,  and  a  man  states  his  intent  to  be  hung,  if  he  does 
not  either  hang  himself  or  get  hung,  the  officers  must,  according  to 
the  law,  and  with  perfect  justice,  hang  him. 

In  whatever  way,  then,  we  turn  these  Liar  Elenchs,  we  see  that 
seeming  contradiction  is  really  confusion,  which  yields  to  psychologi- 
cal analysis  and  definition,  an  instrument  which  was  but  too  little  used 
by  the  ancient  Sophists  and  their  later  followers. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY,  Hl*AM   M-   STANLEY. 
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The  Logic  of  Hegel.  Translated  from  the  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Philosophical  Sciences.  By  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented.  Oxford,  The  Clarendon 
Press.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892.  —  pp.  xxvi,  431. 

Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Hegel 's  Philosophy  and  especially 
of  his  Logic.  By  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Augmented.  Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press.  New 
York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894. — pp.  xix,  477. 

These  two  volumes  have  taken  the  place  of  Professor  Wallace's 
Logic  of  Hegel  with  Prolegomena  published  in  a  single  volume  twenty 
years  ago,  and  now  for  some  time  out  of  print.  Almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  enlarged  edition,  the  same 
scholar  has  given  us  a  translation  of  the  third  part  of  the  Encyklo- 
padie  —  The  Philosophy  of  Mind — also  prefaced  by  extensive  prole- 
gomena. In  the  present  number  of  the  REVIEW  this  volume  is  made 
the  subject  of  independent  notice. 

This  labor  of  exposition  and  translation  by  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Professor  Wallace  will  do  much  toward  making  Hegel's 
philosophy  accessible  to  the  English-speaking  public.  In  order, 
however,  that  the  door  to  the  '  secret  of  Hegel '  be  fully  opened  to 
the  English  reader,  translations  of  the  Phdnomenologie  des  Geistes  and 
the  Philosophie  des  Rechts  are  indispensable.  When  these  appear,  we 
may  hope  that  the  authors  will  remember  that  the  '  Prolegomena  to 
Hegel's  Philosophy '  has  already  been  written,  and  give  us  instead 
of  *  Introductions '  expository  footnotes  to  assist  readers  page  by 
page  to  the  meaning  that  underlies  Hegel's  uncouth  phrases  and 
perplexing  passages.  The  case  was  entirely  different  when  Pro- 
fessor Wallace  first  published  his  translation  of  the  Logic.  At  that 
time,  as  he  informs  us,  his  book  might  have  fitly  been  described  as 
"a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness."  The  Prolegomena  were  perhaps 
•at  that  time  a  greater  service  to  English  philosophy  than  the  transla- 
tion itself.  But  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  a  fairly  large  output 
of  critical  and  expository  writing  about  Hegel  both  in  England  and 
in  America.  The  relative  importance  of  the  volume  of  exposition, 
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enlarged  and  improved  though  it  is,  seems  to  me  therefore  to  have 
greatly  declined.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  himself  felt  this, 
and  that,  if  he  had  now  been  publishing  the  work  for  the  first  time,  it 
would  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  translation  with  notes. 

When  we  turn  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (which  was  pub- 
lished more  than  a  year  earlier  than  the  other),  we  find  that  there  has 
been  added  to  the  translation  a  bibliographical  notice  of  the  three 
editions  and  of  the  three  prefaces,  and  about  fifty  pages  of  notes.  The 
author's  description  of  these  notes  as  "  of  a  philological  rather  than  a 
philosophical  character,"  might  easily  lead  one  to  overlook  their  real 
significance.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  explanations  of  the 
sense  in  which  terms  are  used,  and  of  references  to  and  citations  of 
illustrative  passages  from  Hegel  himself  as  well  as  from  other  writers 
both  philosophical  and  literary.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  will  prove 
extremely  serviceable  to  a  student  of  Hegel's  philosophy.  The 
translation  has  been  revised  throughout,  and,  though  no  very  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made,  many  passages  in  the  new  edition 
seem  to  state  the  meaning  of  the  original  more  adequately  and 
happily  than  the  renderings  which  they  have  displaced.  Take,  for 
example,  the  definition  of  the  Notion,  §  160.  The  former  translation 
of  the  passage  was  as  follows :  "  The  Notion  is  the  power  of  sub- 
stance in  the  fruition  of  its  own  being,  and  therefore  what  is  free. 
It  forms  a  systematic  whole  in  which  each  of  the  elementary  notions 
is  the  very  total  which  the  notion  is,  and  is  to  be  realized  as  indis- 
solubly  one  with  it.  Thus  in  its  identity  with  itself  it  is  purely  and 
entirely  characterized"  (p.  247).  Here  we  read:  "The  Notion  is 
the  principle  of  freedom,  the  power  of  substance  self-realized.  It  is 
a  systematic  whole  in  which  each  of  its  constituent  functions  is  the 
very  total  which  the  notion  is,  and  is  put  as  indissolubly  one  with  it. 
Thus  in  its  self-identity  it  has  original  and  complete  determinate- 
ness"  (p.  287). 

The  Prolegomena  have  grown  into  a  good-sized  volume  —  more 
than  double  their  original  extent.  "  Fourteen  chapters,  viz.,  II,  XXIV, 
and  the  group  from  VII  to  XVIII  inclusive,  are  in  this  edition 
entirely  new.  Three  chapters  of  the  first  edition,  numbered  XIX, 
XXII,  XXIII  have  been  dropped.  .  .  .  But  some  of  those  nomi- 
nally retained  have  been  largely  rewritten  "  (p.  ix).  The  chapters 
omitted  bore  the  titles  :  "Illustration  from  Greek  Philosophy";  "A 
Brief  Summary  of  Results";  "Vocabulary."  The  omission  of  the 
last  chapter  seems  to  me  a  distinct  loss,  although  the  entire  Prole- 
gomena may  be  regarded  as  the  exploitation  and  illustration  of  the 
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Hegelian  concepts.  The  first  addition  —  Chapter  II  —  contains  an 
imaginary  ' Protest  against  Hegelianism,'  and  the  author's  'Counter- 
Protest  '  in  its  favor.  The  latter  is  especially  interesting ;  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  "We 
have  to  go  back  to  Hegel  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  go  to  Kant,  and 
for  that  matter  to  Plato  or  Descartes.  ...  It  would  be  as  absurd 
and  as  impossible  to  be  simply  and  literally  a  Hegelian  —  if  that 
means  one  for  whom  Hegel  sums  up  all  philosophy  and  all  truth  — 
as  it  is  to  be  at  the  present  day  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian.  .  .  . 
And  so,  without  taking  Hegel  as  omniscient  or  pledging  himself  to 
every  word  of  the  master,  he  [the  philosopher]  may  think  from  his 
own  experience  that  there  is  much  in  the  system  that  will  be  helpful, 
when  duly  estimated  and  assimilated,  to  others  .  .  .  and  that  there 
is  here  concealed  a  key  to  many  puzzles,  and  a  guard  against  many 
illusions  likely  to  beset  the  inquirer  after  truth  "  (pp.  18-20). 

There  is  no  one  to-day,  I  think,  who  will  object  to  this  statement 
of  what  Hegel  can  and  must  be  for  us.  Such  a  statement,  however, 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  made  by  a  Hegelian,  nor  accepted  by 
his  opponent,  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  when  the 
'  secret  of  Hegel '  was  first  proclaimed  to  the  English-speaking  world, 
the  new  light  which  it  brought  led  some  to  see  in  it  the  final  and 
absolute  philosophy,  while  others  found  in  the  harsh  formulae  and 
bold  paradoxes  behind  which  its  truths  were  concealed  nothing  but 
'foolishness.'  The  discussions  and  controversies  which  ensued  — 
idle  as  they  may  have  often  seemed  —  have  not  been  wholly  in  vain. 
The  Neo-Hegelians  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  Hegel  forbids  them  to  rest  in  any  bygone  system  as  absolute 
truth,  and  the  Anti-Hegelians  to  recognize  that,  although  they  have 
not  said  unto  Hegel,  Lord  !  Lord !  they  have  none  the  less  eaten  of 
his  bread  and  drunk  at  his  table.  Hegelianism,  then,  is  not  the  last 
word  in  philosophy,  but  must  take  its  place  among  the  great  his- 
torical systems  to  which  we  turn  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  our 
own  problems  ;  more  important  it  may  be  than  any,  for  it  stands 
nearest  to  us,  and  in  a  way  contains  all  the  others  within  itself. 

"  The  new  chapters  "  [VII  to  XVIII  inclusive]  "  present  among 
other  things,  a  synopsis  of  the  progress  of  thought  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  half-century  which  is  bisected  by  the  year  1800,  with  some 
"indication  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  intellectual  world,  and 
with  some  reference  to  the  connection  of  speculation  and  actuality. 
Jacobi  and  Herder,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  have  been  especially 
brought  under  succinct  review.  .  .  .  From  a  growing  perception  how 
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much  post-Kantian  thought  owed  to  the  pre- Kantian  thinkers,  Spinoza 
and  Leibniz  have  been  partly  brought  within  my  range.  .  .  .  They 
[the  philosophers  of  this  period]  have  been  presented  not  in  and 
for  themselves,  but  as  momenta  or  constituent  factors  in  producing 
Hegel's  conception  of  the  aim  and  method  of  philosophy"  (pp. 
ix,  x).  We  have  in  these  chapters  an  exceedingly  instructive  and 
graphic  picture  of  the  relation  and  interaction  of  the  various  intel- 
lectual forces  at  work  during  the  most  interesting  period  of  modern 
philosophy.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  literary  style,  the  ready 
scholarship  which  enables  the  author  to  bring  together  *  things  new 
and  old '  for  the  purpose  of  putting  life  and  meaning  into  abstract 
formulae,  and  his  sense  of  what  is  significant  in  the  various  philoso- 
phies, all  combine  to  render  them  delightful  reading.  The  only 
piece  of  philosophical  writing  with  which  I  can  compare  them,  is  the 
first  part  of  Professor  Royce's  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The 
teachings  of  Spinoza  and  Leibniz,  our  author  tells  us,  fell  in  evil 
days ;  and  their  true  significance  was  not  perceived  until  the  time 
of  Schelling.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  latter  philosopher's  ideas 
of  nature  and  of  history  that  we  perceive  their  real  bearing  and 
importance.  It  is  sometimes  evident  that  the  bold  lines  with  which 
these  systems  are  presented  to  us  are  not  unqualifiedly  accurate 
from  a  historical  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  sometimes  at  least  debat- 
able whether  the  author  is  not  reading  these  authors  in  the  light  of 
nineteenth  century  ideas. 

Book  II,  "  In  the  Porches  of  Philosophy,"  embraces  chapters  XV- 
XXV.  These  chapters  are  as  vigorous  and  well  written  as  those 
which  have  preceded.  One,  however,  at  length  begins  to  remember 
that  this  book  professes  to  be  "  Prolegomena  to  Hegel's  Philosophy 
and  especially  to  his  Logic,"  and  to  wonder  when  the  author  will 
come  to  close  quarters  with  the  real  subject.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  a  complete  account  of  the  matter  contained  in  these  pages  — 
nearly  two  hundred  in  number.  If  we  turn  them  over  we  find  dis- 
cussions of  The  Age  of  Reason,  Nature  and  History,  Idealism  and 
Realism,  Things  and  Forces,  The  Historical  Method,  The  Chemical 
Method,  The  Method  of  History,  Induction  and  Deduction,  Person- 
ality, Analysis  and  Synthesis,  Aristotle's  Logic,  Spinoza,  The  Platonic 
Myth,  and  "a  great  variety  of  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention." 
Much  of  this  exposition  may  have  been  necessary,  but  surely  the 
author  might  have  presupposed  some  acquaintance  with  philosophical 
concepts  on  the  part  of  the  persons  for  whom  he  has  undertaken  to 
expound  Hegel.  He  has  evidently  decreed  that  his  readers  shall 
not  come  to  Hegel  nisi  sub  persona  infantis. 
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With  Book  III,  Logical  Outlines  (pp.  365-477),  we  reach  the  ex- 
position of  the  Logic.  This  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  author's 
treatment  in  the  corresponding  chapters  of  the  first  edition.  There 
are  no  differences  of  interpretation,  and  the  additions  are  largely  in 
the  way  of  illustration.  But  these  chapters  have  been  for  many  years, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  the  best  exposition  of  Hegel's  Logic  that  we 
have  in  English.  The  most  noticeable  improvement  of  the  new 
edition  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has,  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  formerly,  made  himself  independent  of  the 
words  and  phrases  which  are  the  common  possession  of  most  writers 
of  his  school.  And  this  is  no  small  service,  for  the  Hegelian  phrase- 
ology has  long  proved  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  within  the  fold  as 
well  as  to  those  without. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  after  all  to  forgive  the  author  his  sins  of 
omission.  It  was  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  Professor 
Wallace  some  critical  estimation  of  the  value  of  Hegel's  method  and 
results  for  the  philosophical  problems  of  our  day.  What  must  be 
our  judgment  of  the  Dialectical  Method?  Does  Hegel  provide  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  transition  from  Logic  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature  and  of  Spirit,  or  does  that  very  transition  show  that  Logic 
is  not  yet  Metaphysics  ?  And  what  are  we  to  make  of  that  other 
problem,  which  Mr.  Ritchie  regards  as  perhaps  the  most  urgent  in 
any  philosophical  system,  "  to  attempt  to  show  how  the  One,  the 
Eternal,  the  Real,  manifests  itself  in  the  manifold  appearances  of 
time"  (PHIL.  REVIEW,  vol.  Ill,  p.  28)?  To  these  and  other  such 
questions,  Professor  Wallace  has  attempted  no  answer. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

Conscience:  an  Essay  towards  a  New  Analysis,  Deduction,  and 
Development  of  Conscience.  By  REV.  J.  D.  ROBERTSON,  M.A., 
D.Sc.  Vol.  I.  New  Analysis  of  Conscience.  London,  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  1894. 

The  author  of  this  work,  evidently  a  man  of  fine  ethical  feeling, 
has  been  led  to  attempt  a  new  analysis  of  conscience  in  the  belief 
that  here  is  to  be  found  "the  key  to  some  of  the  most  troublesome 
problems  of  the  present  day,  both  in  theology  and  ethics."  Admit- 
ting that  "  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  content  of  standards 
and  sentiments  in  particular  consciences,"  he  yet  holds  "the  exist- 
ence in  all  men,  as  men,  of  some  sensibility  to  a  moral  as  well  as  to 
other  differences  in  action."  Conscience  may  be  defined  provision- 
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ally  as  "the  activity  of  the  moral  law  in  our  sensibilities."  Moral 
sensibility  is  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  sensibility  by  its 
greater  complexity  and  by  its  comprehensiveness,  extending  as  it 
does  "to  all  self-conscious  beings  and  their  activity."  Within  moral 
sensibility  itself  Mr.  Robertson  distinguishes  two  aspects,  which  he 
calls  respectively  "moral  sense"  and  "sense  of  duty."  This  dis- 
tinction, suggested  by  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent  seems  to  the 
author  of  great  importance.  By  the  former,  moral  distinctions  are 
revealed  and  affirmed ;  by  the  latter,  moral  demands  are  announced 
and  enforced.  All  men  possess  both  a  "  moral  sense  "  and  a  "  sense 
of  duty."  "  A  right  and  a  wrong  in  actions,  and  a  moral  sense  to 
see  and  feel  them,  are  invariably  present  in  men  as  men."  Similarly, 
"  the  existence  of  a  sense  of  duty  "  —  meaning  by  this  "  a  perception 
of  obligation  to  some  moral  authorities,  and  an  impulse  or  sentiment 
enforcing  it — are  "omnipresent  factors  in  every  sense  of  duty  as 
such."  It  must  be  observed,  however,  (i)  that  the  moral  sense  and 
the  sense  of  duty  invariably  coexist,  and  (2)  that,  while  the  particular 
things  which  are  %  distinguished  as  good  and  evil  may  differ,  a  good 
and  an  evil  are  recognized  with  intuitive  self-certainty  by  all  men  as 
men. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Robertson  should 
exhibit  so  decided  a  preference  for  the  term  "  sense  "  as  expressive  of 
what  he  also  calls  the  "  activities  "  of  conscience.  It  is  surely  of  great 
importance  to  mark  off  the  moral  consciousness  as  implying  the 
activity  of  self-conscious  reason,  and  this  is  certainly  not  done  by 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  "moral  sense"  and  "sense  of  duty."  The 
author's  language  seems  everywhere  to  rest  upon  a  factitious  separa- 
tion of  the  one  self-conscious  subject  into  separate  "activities,"  which 
are  no  doubt  said  to  be  related,  but  which  are  never  really  reduced  to 
unity.  This  is  manifest  even  in  his  definition  of  conscience  as  "  the 
activity  of  the  moral  law  in  our  sensibilities."  The  moral  law  is 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  something  complete  in  itself  apart  from  the 
rational  subject,  and  were  a  cause  somehow  acting  on  or  in  the  sub- 
ject susceptible  to  its  influence.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  natural 
to  speak  of  a  moral  sense  and  a  sense  of  duty.  This  way  of  conceiv- 
ing conscience  obscures  the  fact,  to  which  the  author  himself  else- 
where refers,  that  nothing  can  have  authority  over  the  individual 
conscience  which  is  not  constituted  by  the  activity  of  reason.  The 
consciousness  of  moral  obligation  is  not  the  effect  of  a  prescribed 
law.  What  makes  the  author  prefer  the  term  "  sense,"  seems  to  be 
the  idea  that  reason  is  a  purely  formal  activity ;  but,  if  reason  includes 
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the  whole  self-conscious  nature,  it  cannot  be  formal,  and  hence,  to  say 
that  conscience  is  the  reason  of  the  individual  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  conduct,  is  surely  a  more  adequate  way  of  characterizing  it  than  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  "  sense."  Nor  can  I  see  any  valid  reason  for  separ- 
ating conscience  into  a  moral  sense  and  a  sense  of  duty.  In  its 
former  aspect,  we  are  told,  it  is  an  emotional  judgment  of  right  and 
wrong,  in  the  latter,  an  impulse  and  judgment  of  obligation.  Surely, 
this  is  an  inadequate  statement  of  the  fact.  Before  a  man  wills  he 
judges  an  action  to  be  right  or  wrong,  but  his  judgment,  if  fully  ex- 
pressed, would  run  thus  :  If  I  do  this  act,  I  shall  do  right  or  wrong. 
And  when  he  has  determined  to  act,  he  is  simply  carrying  into  effect 
what  previously  he  contemplated.  In  the  former  case  he  makes  a 
judgment  of  obligation  just  as  much  as  in  the  latter  case.  And  when 
he  wills  the  act,  surely  he  does  not  cease  to  judge  it  as  right  or 
wrong.  Mr.  Robertson  speaks  of  the  judgment  as  if  it  followed  the 
act,  and  were  one  of  condemnation.  No  doubt,  when  a  man  has  done 
a  wrong  act,  his  conscience  condemns  him  ;  but  surely  not  so,  if  he 
has  done  a  good  act.  Thus,  if  we  keep  up  the  parallelism,  we  have 
(i)  the  consciousness  of  a  conceived  act  as  right  before  willing,  (2) 
the  consciousness  of  it  as  right  in  willing,  (3)  the  consciousness  of  it 
as  right  after  willing.  If  we  are  to  give  the  term  "  moral  sense  "  to 
an  "emotional  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,"  why  should  we  need 
another  term  to  express  the  same  judgment?  If  it  is  said  that  the 
"sense  of  duty"  involves  more  than  the  "moral  sense,"  the  answer 
is,  that  at  any  rate  it  involves  all  that  is  implied  in  the  latter,  and 
hence  the  former  is  superfluous. 

Another  and,  I  fear,  a  more  fundamental  defect  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
analysis,  is  his  distinction  between  the  "formal"  and  the  "material" 
constitution  of  conscience.  When  Mr.  Robertson  maintains  that 
man  as  man  distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong,  I  entirely  agree 
with  him ;  but,  when  he  goes  on  to  contrast  the  conception  of  good 
and  the  sensibility  to  it  with  the  conceptions  and  sensibilities  which 
are  additions  in  kind  to  the  "  original  constitution,"  I  am  unable  to 
follow  him.  It  is  obvious  that  any  real  separation  between  "form" 
and  "  matter  "  is  impossible,  and  hence  that  a  conception  and  sensi- 
bility having  to  do  only  with  "  form  "  is  an  absurdity.  No  doubt  by 
a  process  of  abstraction  we  can  obtain  the  idea  of  a  universal  good, 
the  consciousness  of  which  is  common  to  all  men,  but  it  is  merely 
the  idea  of  the  possible  determinations  of  the  good,  all  of  which  are 
definite  goods.  I  do  not  think  that  the  absoluteness  of  morality  can 
be  justified  in  this  way.  Morality  is  not  the  subsumption  of  particu- 
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lar  acts  under  the  abstract  conception  of  the  good,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  good  as  realized  or  as  realizable  in  particular  acts  which 
are  conceived  as  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  rational  self. 
And  even  if  there  were  an  abstract  good,  such  as  our  author  seems 
to  posit,  how  could  there  be  any  "sensibility"  to  it?  Conscience 
does  not  judge  action  in  general  but  particular  acts.  There  can  be 
no  greater  absurdity  than  a  conscience  which  is  sensitive  to  abstract 
goodness  and  badness.  If  our  author  would  only  be  true  to  the 
principle  that  self-conscious  reason  is  originative,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  development  of  conscience,  like  the 
development  of  knowledge,  is  not  in  the  way  of  a  specification  of  an 
abstract  good,  but  in  the  growing  consciousness  of  a  good  which  is 
manifested  in  the  particular  from  first  to  last,  so  that  particular  and 
universal  are  correlative  aspects  of  the  one  concrete  whole.  Neither 
the  civilized  man  nor  the  savage  has  any  consciousness  of  a  good 
that  is  absolutely  unchanging,  but  only  of  a  good  which  he  conceives 
as  the  highest  expression  of  practical  reason,  and  therefore  as  bind- 
ing absolutely  upon  himself.  JOHN  WATSON. 

Spinoza.  Par  LEON  BRUNSCHVICG,  ancien  eleve  de  1'Ecole 
normale  superieure,  Professeur  agrege  de  philosophic  au  lycee  de 
Tours.  Ouvrage  couronne  par  1' Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiques.  Paris,  Ancienne  Librairie  Germer  Bailliere  et  Cie., 
Felix  Alcan,  fiditeur,  1894. — pp.  224. 

The  continued  interest  in  Spinoza,  not  only  as  an  imposing  figure 
in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  but  as  the  author  of  a  metaphysical 
system  which  still,  for  certain  minds,  points  toward  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  world-problem,  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  present 
volume.  While  the  book  is  wholly  of  the  nature  of  an  exposition, 
one  feels  that  the  author  takes  rather  a  living  than  a  merely  historical 
interest  in  the  philosopher.  Indeed,  all  too  often  one  feels  the 
weight  of  the  author's  '  deadly  seriousness,'  and,  while  frankly  con- 
fessing to  the  great  significance  of  the  system  for  present  as  well  as 
for  past  speculation,  wishes  that  it  could  have  been  regarded  some- 
what more  objectively. 

M.  Brunschvicg  has  one  very  important  qualification  as  an  ex- 
positor of  Spinoza.  He  has  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
philosopher's  works.  Almost  every  page  bristles  with  references 
designed  to  substantiate  the  interpretation  which  he  offers.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  great  number  of  references  which  he  feels  it 
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necessary  to  give  that  he  refers  to  the  Opera  by  volume  and  page 
only  (of  Van  Vloten  and  Land's  edition).  That  is  on  the  whole  un- 
fortunate, as  one  cannot  tell  certainly,  without  looking  up  the  refer- 
ences, which  work  the  author  is  quoting  from.  Moreover,  the 
definitive  edition  is  not  always  at  hand,  though  we  admit  that  it 
ought  to  be  —  unless  the  inconvenient  size  of  the  volumes  be  an 
excuse.  Again,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  exposition  which  we 
are  examining,  it  cannot  be  condemned  either  as  an  external  criticism 
or  as  a  colorless  epitome.  The  author  clearly  recognizes  Spinoza's 
ethical  aim,  without  exaggerating  it,  as  is  so  often  done,  and  shows, 
less  in  any  particular  passage  than  in  the  book  as  a  whole,  that  the 
philosopher's  ethics  and  metaphysics  are  but  different  aspects  of  one 
system  of  thought.  Every  step  of  the  argument  is  elaborately  de- 
veloped by  the  author,  as  if  rather  for  himself  than  for  others.  In- 
deed, in  one  respect  the  result  is  far  from  what  one  could  wish  : 
though,  curiously  enough,  the  mathematical  method  of  Spinoza  is  by 
no  means  adequately  described,  the  exposition  is  in  its  own  way  as 
dry  and  technical  as  the  Ethics.  Moreover,  there  is  little  of  what 
one  ordinarily  understands  by  *  explanation.'  The  book  is  practically 
a  paraphrase  (and  an  extremely  good  one)  of  the  system  in  question, 
from  the  author's  point  of  view. 

This  raises  the  question  :  For  what  class  of  readers  is  the  volume 
intended?  If  for  those  not  themselves  acquainted  with  the  text  of 
Spinoza's  works,  it  can  hardly  prove  helpful.  But  if  the  book  be 
designed  for  advanced  students,  it  has  several  great,  if  not  fatal, 
defects.  In  the  first  place,  practically  no  references  are  given  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  One  might  read  the  book  and  be  wholly 
ignorant  that  interpretations  of  the  system,  different  from  those  of 
the  author,  had  ever  been  given.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of 
problems  as  important  as  that  of  the  subjectivity  pr  objectivity  of 
the  attributes  (see  p.  58).  Again,  the  most  questionable  and  difficult 
parts  of  the  system  are  passed  over  without  a  jolt  to  suggest  to  the 
confiding  reader  that  he  is  on  dangerous  ground,  —  e.g.,  the  role  of 
experience  in  the  system  (p.  87),  the  identification  of  instinct  with 
'power  of  the  body'  (p.  92),  Spinoza's  hopelessly  ambiguous  use  of 
the  word  'idea'  (p.  95),  etc.  The  above  examples  are  purposely 
chosen  from  a  few  consecutive  pages.  Still  again,  Spinoza's  logical, 
as  opposed  to  a  causal,  explanation  of  the  world  is  nowhere  sufficiently 
explained.  To  be  sure,  it  is  constantly  presupposed,  but  certainly  it 
was  worth  explicit  treatment.  If  such  had  been  given,  the  author 
could  hardly  have  avoided  considering  one  of  the  cardinal  difficulties 
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of  the  system  which  he  quite  neglects,  i.e.,  the  possibility  of  regarding 
that  which  is  essentially  a  time  process  sub  specie  aeternitatis.  Lastly, 
the  fact  that  there  is  really  no  criticism  of  the  system,  but  simply  a 
reproduction  of  it  by  the  author,  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly 
unfortunate. 

Another  of  the  things  passed  over  too  easily  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
separate  mention.  This  is  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the  *  eternity '  of  the 
human  soul  (p.  184  et  seg.~),  in  its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  Ethics, 
but  its  difficulty  is  not  so  much  as  suggested.  The  author  makes 
abundantly  plain  that  nothing  like  personal  immortality  could  have 
been  intended  by  Spinoza,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
ambiguity  of  the  philosopher's  utterances  on  the  subject.  It  is  only 
fair  to  mention  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  author  shows 
no  sympathy  with  a  mystical  interpretation  of  Spinoza's  doctrine, 
here  or  elsewhere.  When  obscurity  is  found  in  the  book,  it  is  due  to 
a  failure  adequately  to  discuss  metaphysical  difficulties,  not  to  a  will- 
ingness to  silence  the  reader's  doubts  with  mouth-filling  phrases. 

In  short,  M.  Brunschvicg's  book  shows  a  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  a  cheap  or 
perfunctory  piece  of  work.  Although  so  largely  a  paraphrase,  it  is 
not  a  servile  copy  ;  the  author  gives  us  nothing  that  he  has  not 
before  made  completely  his  own.  But  one's  difficulty  is  to  see  for 
what  class  of  readers  the  book  is  designed.  For  beginners  it  is  far 
too  dry  and  technical ;  while  the  fact  that  it  utterly  ignores  the  liter- 
ature of  Spinoza  criticism,  and  gives  only  one  interpretation  of  the 
most  ambiguous  parts  of  the  system,  can  hardly  fail  to  disqualify  it 
for  the  use  of  advanced  students.  The  same  amount  of  time  spent 
in  reading  the  original  would  certainly  be  more  profitably  employed, 
and  if  a  commentary  be  desired,  there  are  several  that  are  better. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Mind :  translated  from  the  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  five  Introductory  Essays.  By 
WILLIAM  WALLACE,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  and 
Whyte's  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1894. — pp.  cciv,  202. 

The  reviewing  of  this  book  as  a  contribution  to  historical  and 
constructive  philosophy  would  be  a  task  that  I  should  not  willingly 
undertake.  Psychology  is  an  exacting  mistress  ;  and  six  years  of 
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almost  exclusive  devotion  to  her  service  have  necessarily  resulted  for 
me  in  a  lapse  of  familiarity  with  historical  detail  and  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  current  philosophical  literature.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Wallace's  translation  of  the  Logic, 
or  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Hegel's  Philosophy.  But  I  propose, 
as  the  editors  have  requested,  to  examine  the  introductory  Essays  of 
this  volume  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  modern  psychology. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  them  is  taken  up  with  the  elucidation  of 
the  Philosophic  des  Geistes,  they  contain  a  very  definite  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  present  state  and  the  outlook  of  psychology  by  Pro- 
fessor Wallace  himself. 

Of  the  translation,  then,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  probably  as  good 
as  an  English  translation  of  Hegel  can  be  ;  and  that,  while  the  Ger- 
man text  must  be  very  greatly  preferred  by  those  who  can  use  it,  the 
English  rendering  will  be  most  valuable  for  students  who  are  unable 
to  cope  with  Hegel  in  the  original,  provided  always  that  their  study 
of  it  is  controlled  by  some  instructor  to  whom  the  German  is  familiar. 

Essay  I  —  On  the  Scope  of  a  Philosophy  of  Mind —  is  mainly  expos- 
itory of  Hegel,  and  expository  in  the  right  sense,  —  "lingering  most 
on  the  points  where  Hegel  has  been  briefest."  Its  first  section,  deal- 
ing with  philosophy  and  the  parts  of  philosophy,  shows  how  Hegel 
attempted  to  combine  criticism  with  system,  and  compares  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  with  the  Synthetic  Philosophy.  There  follow  discussions  of 
the  place  of  Ethics  and  Religion  in  the  Mental  Philosophy,  and 
a  brief  justification  of  the  use  of  the  term  "mind"  as  the  equivalent 
of  Geist.  In  all  this  there  is,  naturally,  nothing  for  the  critic,  who 
knows  so  much  less  of  Hegel  than  the  author  does,  to  lay  hold  of. 

Essay  II  treats  of  Aims  and  Methods  of  Psychology.  Here  we  have 
a  more  individual  deliverance  of  the  writer's  mind.  And  here,  I 
think,  there  is  room  not  only  for  criticism  but,  in  cases,  for  correc- 
tion. The  essay  falls  into  four  sections,  the  first  of  which  considers 
psychology  as  a  science  and  as  a  part  of  philosophy.  Psychology 
(it  is  stated),  if  it  is  to  accomplish  anything  valuable,  must  follow 
one  of  two  roads.  It  must  either  imitate  the  practice  of  the  physical 
sciences,  or  it  must  be  affiliated  to  metaphysics.  These  alternatives, 
however,  are  surely  alternatives  rather  for  the  psychologist  than  for 
psychology.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  some  men  do  their  best 
work  in  the  psychological  laboratory,  and  others  in  the  more  subjec- 
tive field  which  goes  by  the  general  name  of  '  philosophy.'  But  the 
results  are  equally  psychological  in  either  case.  Psychology  is  in 
the  unique  position  that  its  metaphysics  must  be,  if  not  one's  general 
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metaphysics,  at  least  that  scientific  metaphysics  which  stands  nearest 
to  and  most  markedly  influences  the  general.  This  should  be  an 
advantage,  —  inasmuch  as  the  metaphysics  of  psychology  is  exposed 
to  constant  scrutiny  and  revision  by  the  professed  metaphysician  :  a 
statement  which  cannot  be  made  of  the  metaphysics  of  biology  or 
physics.  That  there  has  been  failure  to  recognize  the  truth  is  due 
partly  to  *  philosophic '  distrust  of  and  aloofness  from  the  methods 
and  results  of  'scientific'  psychology,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  im- 
patience of  *  scientific '  workers  at  this  sceptical  and  superior  attitude 
of  'philosophy.'  Concessions  must  be  made  by  both  sides.  If 
philosophy  insists  upon  the  two  roads,  and  at  the  same  time  declares 
that  the  traveler  upon  the  second  will  go  farther  (pp.  Ivi,  Ivii,  Iviii), 
she  must  not  be  surprised  when  the  scientific  psychologist  refuses  to 
admit  her  right  to  judgment  in  his  own  sphere,  as  peremptorily  as 
would  the  physicist  or  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory.  But  I,  for  one, 
see  no  reason  for  the  divorce  of  the  methods. 

The  presentment  of  Herbartism,  given  in  the  following  section,  is 
admirable  ;  as  is  also  the  discussion  of  the  faculty-psychology  and 
its  critics  in  Section  III.  The  reading  of  these  paragraphs  may  be 
recommended  to  every  student  of  psychology.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  useful  to  refer  to  Bacon  and  Descartes,  as  being  upon  the 
side  of  *  faculty.'  If  we  may  bracket  together  Hobbes,  Spinoza, 
Leibniz,  Condillac,  and  James  Mill  on  the  one  side,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  put  these  two  names  with  that  of  Wolff  upon  the  other.  Ques- 
tions of  psychology  are,  for  Bacon,  questions  of  substance  and  of 
faculty ;  the  faculties  being  connate  with  and  inherent  in  the  mind. 
And  Descartes,  despite  his  ' physical '  explanation  of  recollection, 
imagination,  attention,  etc.,  makes  vicious  use  both  of  'will'  and 
'understanding,' — particularly  of  'will.'  However,  this  is  a  minor 
point.1 

The  section  on  the  Methods  and  Problems  of  psychology  is  less 
good  ;  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  writer  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  experimental  movement.  This  movement,  be  it  remem- 
bered, only  began  in  1879.  Its  mistakes  have  been  many.  But  a 
good  number  of  them  have  now  been  recognized ;  and  an  attempt  is 
being  made,  from  the  inside,  to  remedy  them.  At  any  rate,  philoso- 
phy might  afford  to  be  generous.  With  Professor  Wallace  for  her 

1  I  notice  that  Professor  Wallace  employs  (p.  Ixxiv)  Romanes'  word  « recept,' 
as  the  equivalent  of  what  the  Germans  call  Gesammtvorstellung  or  Allgemeinvor- 
stellung.  The  reasons  for  and  against  its  use  seem  to  me  to  be  pretty  evenly  bal- 
anced. But  here  is  a  precedent. 
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mouthpiece,  on  the  contrary,  she  fairly  carps.  For  instance  :  Ana- 
tomical diagrams  and  discussions,  he  says,  are  not  wanted  in  psy- 
chology. Here  are  two  questions  mixed.  As  introduction,  they 
are,  unfortunately,  wanted  ;  the  student's  knowledge  of  them  cannot 
be  presupposed.  Would  that  it  could  !  For  not  even  the  'scientific ' 
psychologist  regards  them  as  psychological.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
schematic  representations  of  hypothetical  processes,  purporting  to  be 
the  substrate  of  psychological,  *  anatomical '  diagrams  are,  admittedly, 
not  wanted.  But  the  admission  comes  freely  from  within.  Again  : 
'experimental  psychology,'  'physiological  psychology,'  and  'psycho- 
physics,'  are  terms  "  used  with  a  considerable  laxity  of  content." 
By  whom  ?  Not  by  teachers  and  students  of  these  subjects  ;  they 
could  not  afford  to  have  loose  definitions.  Again:  "so-called  sci- 
ence "  is  radically  obscure  on  the  question  of  the  "  so-called  relations 
of  soul  and  body."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "so-called  science"  accepts 
parallelism  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  leaves  the  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  of  relations  to  the  philosophic  psychologists. 
These  last  have,  hitherto,  produced  no  better  principle  ;  when  they 
do,  it  will  take  the  place  of  parallelism  in  the  laboratory.  Again  : 
we  pile  up  numbers,  without  asking  for  their  theoretical  value. 
"Neither  Estel  nor  Mehner  have  (sic)  carried  the  problem  of  the 
time-sense  a  single  step  farther."  The  general  statement  is  one  that 
is  frequently  made  by  critics :  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  statement,  also 
common  enough,  that  experimental  psychology  has  obtained  results 
only  in  the  sphere  of  sensation.  True  in  particular  instances,  it  can- 
not be  substantiated  in  its  general  application.  As  for  the  special 
proposition, — that,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally  incorrect.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  time-sense  is  more  than  usually  instructive  to  the  psycho- 
logical student,  just  because  there  is  development  from  contribution 
to  contribution  :  because  Mehner  does  progress  beyond  Estel.1 
Again  :  the  writer  cites  with  approval  Miinsterberg's  statement  that 
if  experiments  are  "founded  on  far  more  theoretical  considerations," 
their  number  "may  be  largely  diminished."  Well!  the  laws  of 
probability  have  something  to  say  to  that,  as  we  have  lately  seen. 
Again  (p.  Ixxii) :  in  proportion  as  psychology  has  become  experi- 
mental, it  has  "lost  its  native  character,  and  thrown  itself  into  the 
arms  of  physiology."  If  this  were  said  to  me  in  conversation,  I 
•should  be  tempted  roundly  to  deny  it,  adducing  evidence.  Evidence 
cannot  be  adduced  within  the  limits  of  a  review. 

"We  want  a  concept,  concrete  and  real,  of  Man  and  of  Mind." 

1  Both  these  writers  published  in  1885. 
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Certainly  ;  and  we  also  want  time,  in  which  to  develop  this  concept. 
In  fact,  Professor  Wallace  cannot  be  pleased.  While  in  one  breath 
he  fully  admits  the  difficulty  of  psychological  observation  (p.  xc), 
and  while  he  is  well  aware  of  the  youth  of  the  new  psychological 
movement,  in  another  he  complains  that  so  little  has  been  done,  and 
that  little  so  scrappily.  By  way  of  positive  advice  we  are  told  to  be 
sparing  of  illustration,  and  of  recourse  to  cognate  sciences ;  and  to 
have  always  a  pedagogical  end-reference  in  our  work.  Finally, 
there  are  written  out  for  the  psychologist  his  "five  good  rules  of 
etiquette"  or  "maxims  of  behavior."  In  the  main,  most  excellent 
rules,  too ;  but,  in  the  main,  not  novel. 

I  have  already  outrun  my  space,  and  can  do  no  more  than  mention 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume.  Essay  III —  On  some  Psycho- 
logical Aspects  of  Ethics — has  its  sections  entitled:  Psychology  and 
Epistemology ;  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel;  Psychology  in  Ethics,  and  An 
Excursus  on  Greek  Ethics.  Essay  IV — Psychogenesis — treats  of 
Primitive  Sensibility;  Anomalies  of  Psychical  Life,  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  Inner  Freedom.  Essay  V — Ethics  and  Politics  —  discusses 
Hegel  as  Political  Critic,  and  the  Ethics  and  Religion  of  the  State. 
The  first  part  of  Essay  III  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  criticism 
of  current  psychological  modes  of  thinking.  The  writer  is  far  more 
at  home,  it  seems  to  me,  in  his  strictures  upon  'philosophic'  than  in 
those  upon  '  scientific '  psychology ;  though  even  here  I  cannot  fol- 
low him  throughout.  In  Essay  IV  it  is  hard  to  disentangle  author 
and  expositor  ;  but  the  latter  appears  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  Pro- 
fessor Wallace  underestimates,  in  §  2,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
psychological  work  upon  hypnotism. 

All  the  essays  are  eminently  readable.  And,  although  I  have 
offered  above  an  adverse  judgment  upon  a  portion  of  No.  II,  I  admit 
that  the  reading  of  this  portion  will  be  valuable  to  experimental  psy- 
chologists :  it  will  compel  them  to  give  a  reason  to  themselves  for  the 
path  that  they  are  pursuing.  Nos.  II,  III,  and  IV  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  every  one  who  does  his  business  in  psychology. 

E.  B.  T. 

The  Factors  in  Organic  Evolution.  A  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
elementary  lectures  delivered  in  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894. — pp.  149. 

Judging  by  the  present  syllabus,  President  Jordan's  lectures  must 
deal  interestingly  with  an  interesting  subject.  But,  though  it  may 
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be  unfair  to  judge  by  a  syllabus,  in  which  all  the  explanations  have 
been  left  out  and  all  the  hard  words  left  in,  it  would  seem  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  elementary  a  course  of  lectures  of  which  the  topics 
range  over  so  wide  a  field.  Fifty-eight  lectures  cover  not  only  the 
whole  field  of  biology,  but  discuss  incidentally  some  of  the  most  fun- 
damental and  disputed  questions  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  sociology, 
religion,  and  even  of  politics  and  deportment.  Now,  as  no  man  can 
profess  to  be  an  authority  on  all  these  —  and  this  is  recognized  in 
President  Jordan's  own  practice  of  frequently  inserting  lectures  by 
specialists  into  his  course  —  it  stands  to  reason  that  what  is  elemen- 
tary for  some  of  those  addressed  will  be  very  hard  for  others.  And 
in  any  case  the  vast  extent  of  the  subjects  treated  hardly  leaves  a 
possibility  of  making  them  elementary,  by  fullness  of  explanation, 
within  the  time-limits  of  a  lecture.  But,  presumably,  the  course  will 
be  all  the  more  stimulating  for  not  being  very  elementary,  and 
it  certainly  shows  what  a  fine  instrument  of  general  culture  such 
scientific  topics  can  be  made.  This,  however,  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  President  Jordan  does  not  scorn  to  make  the  dry  bones  of 
scientific  detail  live  and  glow  in  the  enchanting  atmosphere  of  specu- 
lation. And  it  is  just  the  abundance  of  speculation  in  everything 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  Evolution  that  makes  the  subject 
so  popular  and  attractive.  President  Jordan  does  not  seem  quite  to 
realize  this,  and  so  treats  philosophers  to  the  reprimands  which  are 
so  common  in  the  mouth  of  a  science  which  thinks  it  is  "  not  ad- 
vanced by  speculative  philosophy,  or  by  philosophic  meditation." 
If  that  were  true,  the  outlook  for  Evolution  would  indeed  be  a 
gloomy  one.  For  it  is  honeycombed  with  speculative  assumptions — 
as  much  in  President  Jordan's  interpretation  as  in  any  other. 

Let  us  examine,  e.g.,  the  account  he  gives  of  Evolution  in  his  first 
two  lectures.  He  says  Evolution  is,  I,  a  science,  II,  a  theory,  and 
III,  a  method  of  study.  Ill  is  simply  a  vindication  of  the  Histor- 
ical method. 

As  to  I,  he  defines  it  as  "  the  study  of  changing  beings  as  affected 
by  unchanging  laws,"  and  as  "  seeing  the  objects  in  nature  (i)  as 
they  appear,  (2)  as  they  really  are,  (3)  as  they  were,  (4)  as  they  are, 
their  present  condition  being  an  inevitable  result  of  what  they  were, 
the  laws  of  their  being  leading  on  to  what  they  are  to  be." 

There  is  enough  here  to  occupy  a  philosophic  defender  of  Presi- 
dent Jordan's  assumptions  for  half  a  lifetime.  To  indicate  only  a 
few  of  the  philosophic  problems  he  so  unwittingly  raises,  (i)  the 
definition  is  no  more  applicable  to  Evolution  than  to  any  other  science. 
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Most  sciences  (except,  perhaps,  pure  mathematics  and  history)  are 
concerned  with  studying  changing  phenomena  by  means  of  unchang- 
ing laws.  (2)  There  is  no  reason  assigned  why  this  science  should 
deal  with  Evolution  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Everything  might  be  in 
a  continuous  flux,  and  yet  as  a  whole  things  might  remain  stationary. 
The  definition  does  not  differentiate  mere  fluctuation  from  Evolution. 
(3)  The  first  two  functions  of  the  '  science '  of  Evolution,  according 
to  President  Jordan,  imply  the  metaphysical  distinction  of  appear- 
ance and  reality,  and  involve  the  grim  old  difficulties  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two,  which  have  puzzled  philosophers  so  long.  (4)  The 
third  implies  the  reality  of  history,  and  the  fourth  the  causal  connec- 
tion of  the  present  with  the  past;  both  alike  are  metaphysical 
assumptions  not  free  from  difficulty. 

(5)  Moreover,  they  contain  an  implicit  contradiction  of  his  defini- 
tion above.  For  to  say  that  we  can  study  changing  phenomena  by 
unchanging  laws,  is  to  say  that  we  can  neglect  the  individuality,  the 
position  in  time  and  space  of  our  data.  The  truth  can  be  stated  in 
timeless  and  universal  laws ;  when  and  where  events  occur  does  not 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that  what  things  were  has  a 
bearing  on  what  they  are,  is  to  deny  that  their  position  in  the  time- 
series  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  is  to  withdraw  the  concession  that 
the  time-context  may  be  abstracted  from.  No  doubt,  in  practice, 
science  acts  exactly  as  President  Jordan  asserts,  but  does  not  this 
prove  the  need  of  philosophy  to  show  how  such  inconsistencies  may 
be  reconciled  ? 

II.  As  a  theory,  Evolution  means  "the  formation  of  species  by 
divergence  and  development ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  theory  that 
all  forms  of  life  now  existing  .  .  .  have  sprung  from  a  few  primitive 
forms,  or,  more  likely,  from  one." 

But  (i)  Evolution  in  this  sense  has  no  visible  connection  with 
Evolution  "  as  a  science."  And  (2)  the  two  senses  grouped  to- 
gether are  not  really  congruous.  The  first,  vague  and  tautologous 
as  it  is,  is  a  real  theory ;  it  has  in  mind  something  really  active  in 
the.  formation  of  species.  The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely 
a  historical  dogma,  a  belief  as  to  what  occurred  in  the  past,  of  essen- 
tially the  same  character  as  the  assertion  that  the  Norsemen  discov- 
ered America. 

Is  Evolution,  then,  merely  another  name  for  Chaos?  Is  this 
mass  of  incongruous  and  incoherent  assertions  what  scientists  really 
mean  when  they  speak  of  Evolution  ?  Assuredly  not :  President 
Jordan  has  merely  omitted  to  mention  the  thread  that  connects  to- 
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gather  these  disjecta  membra  into  a  vital  and  invigorating  view  of  the 
world.  Or,  rather,  he  mentions  it  among  the  things  "  which  Evolu- 
tion is  not"  on  p.  7.  It  is  "the  innate  tendency  towards  progres^ 
sion."  President  Jordan  objects  to  it  because  there  is  degeneration 
in  Evolution  (here  =  the  'theory'  in  its 'narrower  sense ')  as  well 
as  progress,  because  adaptation  is  not  necessarily  progression.  True  : 
we  have  no  business  to  speak  of  innate  tendencies  ;  progress  is  not 
universal ;  it  does  not  even  necessarily  follow  from  the  Spencerian 
formula  of  Evolution.1  In  short,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  progress  at  all,  why  there  should  not  be  as  much 
degeneration  as  development. 

But  does  that  alter  the  facts  ?  No  :  the  fact  remains  that  the  actual 
course  of  Evolution  has  been  predominantly  progressive,  whether  we 
attribute  this  to  an  innate  tendency  or  refrain  from  theorizing  about 
its  cause.  And  it  is  this  fact  which  has  been  of  such  immense  sig- 
nificance for  the  theories  of  Evolution,  and  has  overshadowed  them 
so  entirely  that  it  has  for  the  most  part  quite  escaped  notice  that 
they  do  nothing  to  explain  it.  Yet  neither  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  nor  the  Spencerian  theory  of  increasing  hetero- 
geneity, account  for  the  fact  in  the  least  —  they  both  presuppose  it 
as  a  datum.  The  struggle  for  existence  and  natural  selection  might 
prevail  in  a  world  in  which  there  was  no  progress  whatever ;  there 
might  be  widespread  tendencies  towards  heterogeneity  which  never 
led  to  any  greater  heterogeneity  in  the  whole ;  there  might  be  an 
increase  of  gradations  in  every  possible  direction,  which  could  not 
be  formulated  under  any  single  law. 

And  further,  it  is  this  unexplained  fact  of  actual  progression  which 
has  fused  together  the  various  views  of  Evolution  which  President 
Jordan  presents  to  us.  Under  its  influence,  the  history  of  organic 
life  has  been  regarded  as  the  realization  of  a  tendency  towards 
greater  heterogeneity ;  the  tendency  to  heterogeneity  has  been  inter- 
preted as  the  law  of  a  single  all-embracing  world-process ;  and  the 
fact  of  this  process  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  all  change  was 
ultimately  process,  and  that  Evolution  was  the  science  of  a  universal 
world-process,  a  science  of  which  the  method  was  necessarily  histor- 
ical and  explained  things  by  their  history.  x 

But  every  one  of  these  steps,  though  psychologically  very  easy,  is 
a  speculative  inference,  and  without  these  inferences  Evolution  is 

1  That  is,  unless  'progress'  is  defined  in  terms  of  that  formula  as  =  that  to 
which  Evolution  tends,  whatever  that  may  be.  In  that  case,  of  course,  all  suc- 
cession would  have  to  be  progression. 
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reduced  to  the  bare  and  modest  assertion  that  the  great  variety 
of  life  in  the  world  is  derived  from  a  single  source  in  the  remote 
past.  The  fact  may  be  conjectural,  but  all  else  is  philosophic  inter- 
pretation of,  and  inference  from,  the  fact.  Hence,  if  any  progress  is 
to  be  made  beyond  this,  recourse  must  be  had  to  philosophy,  and 
the  more  clearly  conscious  that  philosophy  is  of  its  nature  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  better  for  the  theory  of  Evolution.  Would  it  not 
be  better,  then,  for  philosophers  and  scientists  to  cease  from  vain 
recriminations,  to  abstain  on  the  one  side  from  theories  which  are 
indifferent  to  verification,  and  on  the  other  from  theories  which 
are  disregardful  of  coherence,  and  to  cooperate  in  the  construction, 
on  the  basis  of  all  known  facts,  of  a  truly  comprehensive  and  co- 
herent philosophy  of  Evolution  ?  F  C  S  S 
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LOGICAL. 

Zur  Theorie  der  naturwis  sense  haft  lichen  Begriffsbildung.     H. 
RICKERT.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XVIII,  3,  pp.  277-319. 

The  concept  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  world,  being  infinite  in 
extension  and  intension,  cannot  be  represented  as  it  is.  Hence  ideas 
cannot  be  images  of  things.  So  we  form  concepts  which  mean  as 
well  as  are,  and  apply  to  a  multitude  of  percepts.  By  the  use  of  uni- 
versal concepts  embodied  in  words,  we  overcome  the  infinity  of  things 
for  the  purposes  of  a  scientific  cognition  of  the  world.  For  the  con- 
cept applies  to  a  quantitative  infinity  of  things,  and  it  implies  all  their 
infinite  qualities. 

In  the  process  whereby  the  concept  achieves  its  purpose,  three  stages 
are  to  be  distinguished,  (i)  We  start  with  the  fact,  obscure  as  is  its 
psychological  nature,  that  words  have  meanings.  That  is  valuable  for 
a  scientific  use  of  the  concept,  because  the  meaning  is  a  universal  ; 
it  emphasizes  what  is  common  to  many  percepts,  and  simplifies  their 
internal  multiplicity.  Still  a  background  of  perception  always  remains, 
as  we  discover  whenever  we  try  to  realize  the  meanings  of  words. 
The  meanings  of  words  always  have  a  certain  indefiniteness,  the  uni- 
versal never  stands  out  quite  definitely.  The  concept,  therefore,  has 
to  be  still  further  detached  from  its  sensible  background.  This  can 
never  be  done  in  actual  representation,  but  only  by  making  the  uni- 
versal explicit  in  a  series  of  judgments.  To  this  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  process  is  futile,  because  every  judgment  in  its  turn  involves 
meanings  of  the  sort  it  is  trying  to  clear  up,  and  that  these  meanings 
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are  indistinct,  so  that  we  are  committed  to  an  infinite  regress  of  indefi- 
nite meanings. 

And  it  is  true  that  the  perfect  definiteness,  which  is  the  second  postu- 
late of  a  scientific  concept,  is  an  impossibility  when  regarded  from  the 
formal  logical  side.  But  remembering  that  the  concept  is  means  to 
an  end,  a  sufficient  definiteness  for  its  purpose  may  be  attained,  if  the 
content  of  a  concept  is  at  all  events  so  far  explicated  in  judgments 
that  its  indefiniteness  no  longer  disturbs  the  course  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. A  science  need  define  a  concept  only  for  its  own  purposes, 
and  beyond  that  can  leave  it  to  another  science ;  yet  there  must  be, 
at  least  ideally,  a  science  which  accomplishes  this  purpose  generally, 
and  reaches  concepts  which  are  entirely  freed  from  all  perceptual 
multiplicity,  i.e.,  absolutely  simple.  Such  a  simplification  of  the  world 
is  the  ideal  of  science,  and  the  true  essence  of  the  concept. 

(3)  In  the  last  stage  of  its  development,  the  problem  has  to  be 
faced  that  the  concept  has  to  deal  with  an  infinite  abundance  of  phe- 
nomena. It  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  assumption  that,  though  it 
rests  only  on  a  fragment  of  the  world,  it  is  yet  valid  of  the  whole  with- 
out limitation  of  time  and  space.  That  is,  the  concept  must  become 
a  universal  law.  And  lest  infinity  should  recur  in  the  possibility  of 
an  infinite  number  of  such  universal  laws,  the  laws  themselves  must 
be  conformable  to  law,  and  culminate  in  the  concept  of  a  single  ulti- 
mate law.  In  this  there  remains  only  one  difficulty,  viz.,  that  the  con- 
cept of  thing  is  presupposed  in  the  concept  of  law.  A  concept  must 
refer  to  something ;  a  judgment  must  be  made  about  something ;  a  law 
must  be  valid  of  something.  The  concept  of  a  thing,  therefore,  can- 
not be  resolved  into  relations.  That  is  true,  and  it  is  also  the  reason 
why  the  concept  of  a  thing  is  a  problem  for  science,  which  forever 
tries  to  drive  back  concepts  of  things,  and  to  substitute  concepts  of 
relation  for  them.  Hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  theory  of  the  con- 
cept, the  concepts  of  relation  are  the  most  perfect. 

R  C.  S.  S. 


Sur  le  concept  du  trans fini.     P.  TAUNERY.     Rev.  de  Met.,  II, 
4,  pp.  465-472. 

To  say,  with  Kant,  that  the  universe  is  either  finite  or  infinite  would 
not  exhaust  the  possibilities.  The  universe  may  be  transfinite  (trans- 
flnt).  It  is  a  general  postulate  of  mathematics  that  all  concrete  deter- 
minate dimension  is  measurable.  This  is  a  synthetic  a  priori  judgment, 
and  cannot  be  proved.  A  contradictory  synthetic  a  priori  judgment  is 
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possible,  affirming  that  a  straight  line  with  fixed  extremity  may  be 
such  that,  applying  the  linear  unit  to  it  from  one  end,  the  other  end 
would  never  be  reached.  Such  a  line  is  transfinite.  This  was  the 
conception  of  Aristotle.  Denying  the  actual  infinity  of  space,  he  yet 
admits  a  possible  infinite,  not  as  that  outside  of  which  there  is  noth- 
ing, but  as  that  outside  of  which  there  is  always  something.  Prior  to 
Aristotle,  too,  it  was  as  transfinite  that  concrete  wholes,  to  which  was 
applied  the  qualification  innumerable,  were  first  conceived. 

M.  S.  READ. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The  Theory  of  Emotion.     J.  DEWEY.     Psy.  Rev.,  I,  6,  pp.  553- 
569,  and  II,  i,  pp.  13-32. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  the  James-Lange  theory  of  the  nature 
of  emotion  into  organic  connection  with  Darwin's  explanation  of 
emotional  attitudes.  How  necessary  this  is,  may  be  seen  from  the 
very  phrase  '  expression  of  emotion  '  used  by  Darwin.  It  is  hopeless 
to  start  from  the  emotion  and  attempt  to  derive  the  movements  as  its 
expression.  All  so  called  expressions  of  emotion  are  in  reality  the 
reduction  of  movements,  originally  useful,  into  attitudes.  This  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  all  those  movements  of  effort,  of  bracing,  of 
reaching,  etc.,  which  are  brought  under  the  principle  of  'serviceable 
associated  habits.'  The  facts  referred  by  Darwin  to  the  principle  of 
antithesis,  can  only  be  explained  intelligibly  by  treating  them  as  cases 
of  the  connection  of  movements  with  reference  to  certain  acts.  The 
principle  of  reacting  similarly  to  stimuli  which  feel  alike,  must  be 
restated.  On  the  James  theory,  it  comes  practically  to  the  tautological 
statement,  that  like  affections  of  like  structures  give  like  feeling.  All 
the  visceral  and  other  changes,  usually  classed  as  idiopathic  effects, 
are  in  reality  disturbances,  defects,  or  alienations  of  the  adjusted 
movements.  If  these  idiopathic  cases  could  not  be  reduced  to  the 
abnormal  use  of  teleological  adjustments,  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
objection  to  James'  theory,  for  the  emotions  are  too  important  and 
relevant  to  our  lives  to  be  in  the  main  the  'feel'  of  bodily  attitudes, 
which  have  themselves  no  meaning.  Yet,  under  existing  conditions, 
mere  cachinnation,  for  instance,  can  be  changed  to  mirthful  emotion 
without  any  alteration  in  the  object,  if,  from  any  cause,  the  missing 
organic  excitations  are  supplied.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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supplementary  factors  report  the  meaning  or  value  of  past  coordina- 
tions. It  is  in  this  way  that  pathological  (objectless)  emotion  arises. 
From  its  own  standpoint,  however,  it  is  not  objectless.  It  goes  on 
at  once  to  supply  itself  with  an  object,  in  order  to  have  a  rational 
excuse  for  being.  Emotion,  in  its  entirety  as  a  concrete  experience, 
consists  of  a  mode  of  behavior,  an  object  or  idea,  and  feeling  or 
Affect.  The  mode  of  behavior  is  the  primary  thing,  and  constitutes 
the  other  two  aspects  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  do  not  have, 
for  instance,  the  idea  of  the  bear  as  something  to  be  escaped,  and  so 
run  away.  We  run  away,  and  so  get  the  idea  of  running-away-from- 
bear,  or  bear-as-something-to-be-run-from.  The  reaction  is  not  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  apprehension  of  some  quality  in  the  object.  It  is 
due  to  an  organized  coordination  of  factors,  one  of  which  instinctively 
sets  the  others  in  motion.  The  outcome  of  this  instinctive  reaction 
constitutes  for  the  first  time  the  object  as  terrible,  delightful,  etc.,  or 
constitutes  an  emotion  referring  to  such  and  such  an  object ;  for  the 
frightful  object  and  the  emotion  of  fear  are  two  names  for  the  same 
experience.  We  have  certain  organic  activities  initiated  in  the  eye, 
for  instance,  stimulating  by  association  certain  activities  of  hands, 
legs,  etc.,  and  (through  the  coordination  of  these  motor  activities  with 
the  vegetative  functions  necessary  to  maintain  them)  of  lungs,  heart, 
vaso-motor  system,  etc.  The  *  bear '  is  constituted  by  the  excitations 
of  the  eye  and  coordinated  touch  centers,  just  as  the  terror  is  by  the 
muscular  and  glandular  disturbances.  That  emotion  or  excitement 
disappears  with  definiteness  of  habit,  means  that,  in  so  far  as  one 
activity  serves  simply  as  cue  to  another  and  gives  way  to  it  at 
once,  there  is  no  basis  for  conflict,  there  being  no  emotional  seizure 
when  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  phase  of  organic  activity  con- 
stituting the  object,  and  the  other  which  constitutes  the  response  or 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  The  conflict  arises  in  the  need  of  getting 
the  present  attitude  of  anger,  e.g.,  into  some  connection  with  the  act 
of  'getting  even,'  or  of  moral  control,  or  whatever  the  idea  may  be. 
While  emotion  is  thus  the  feeling  of  tension  in  action,  interest  is  the 
feeling  of  a  complex  of  relevant  activity  unified  in  a  single  channel  of 
discharge.  D  IRQNS 

The  Origin  of  Emotional  Expression.     J.  M.  BALDWIN.     Psy. 
Rev.,  I,  6,  pp.  610-623. 

It  is  evident  from  recent  discussion  of  the  'peripheral'  theory  that 
the  question  as  to  the  components  of  emotion  is  a  genetic  one.     The 
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laws  of  motor  development  (principally  Habit,  Accommodation,  and 
Dynamogenesis)  must  be  recognized  and  woven  into  an  adequate 
theory.  The  fact  of  Dynamogenesis  is  not  favorable  to  the  theory 
of  Professor  James,  for,  as  we  never  experience  the  same  state  twice, 
so  we  never  act  twice  in  the  same  way.  If  the  answer  is,  that  there 
is  no  consciousness  or  feeling  of  the  new  element  of  the  motor  pro- 
cess until  it  is  itself  reported  as  a  new  element  of  sensory  content, 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  nervous  system  de- 
veloping in  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deductions  from  the 
fact  of  Habit  are  in  favor  of  the  *  peripheral '  theory.  While  con- 
sciousness tends  to  evaporate  from  habitual  reactions,  it  is  just  those 
*  expressive '  reactions,  which  are  most  instinctive,  that  carry  with 
them  most  of  the  vivid  and  disturbed  consciousness  we  call  emotion. 
We  must  admit,  therefore,  that  emotion  follows  on  the  'expression' 
in  all  cases  where  the  latter  is  instinctive,  and  is  excited  by  constant 
definite  objects  of  presentation.  When  there  are  new  complications 
of  mental  content,  however,  we  must  expect  new  elements  of  expres- 
sion over  and  above  those  of  habit.  This  again  raises  the  question 
of  the  way  in  which  the  organism  has  been  able  to  acquire  new 
reactions.  The  theories  of  Spencer  and  Bain  on  this  question  of 
Accommodation  are  defective.  They  make  memories  of  pleasure  and 
pain  antecedent  to  the  repetition  or  inhibition  of  movements,  but  do 
not  recognize  pleasure  and  pain  as  the  stimuli  by  which  the  original 
adaptive  movement  is  secured.  Though  we  must  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor James  that  all  the  instinctive  expressions  of  emotion  are  so 
reflex,  that  there  is  no  consciousness  of  them  till  their  somatic  reso- 
nance is  borne  back  to  the  centers,  we  must  maintain,  at  the  same  time, 
that  originally  each  of  them  was  directly  expressive  of  a  state  of 
consciousness.  Taking  a  genetic  view,  it  is  clear  that  all  emotion  is 
in  its  origin  a  central  phenomenon  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  that  in  its 
development  it  is  becoming  a  peripheral  and  organic  phenomenon  of 
resonance  or  reaction,  according  as,  by  the  law  of  Habit,  conscious- 
ness falls  away  from  the  business  of  the  center,  and  attaches  more 
and  more  to  that  of  the  periphery.  -Q  IRONS 

Zur  Systematik  des  Gefuhls.    WILHELM  ENOCH.    Z.  f.  Ph.,  105, 
i,  pp.  1-28. 

Heretofore,  in  the  psychology  of  the  feelings,  the  analytic  and  sub- 
jective method  has  been  employed  almost  exclusively ;  here,  how- 
ever, an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  a  synthetic  and  objective  method. 
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The  synthetic  classification  is  distinguished  from  the  analytic  by  the 
fact  that  the  latter  sets  out  from  the  concepts  of  different  feelings, 
while  the  synthetic  constructs  concepts  of  the  kinds  of  feeling  upon 
the  ground  of  an  analysis  of  the  objective  phenomena  which  produce 
them.  Feelings  fall  into  two  great  classes  :  (i)  feelings  of  the  natural 
will,  (2)  feelings  of  the  cultured  will.  The  former  includes  :  (i)  natural 
fundamental  forms  (motivation,  polarity,  duration,  number,  intensity), 
(2)  organic  forms  (vegetative,  motor,  sensory,  intellectual,  social). 
The  latter  includes  purposive  forms  of  feeling  (industrial,  aesthetic, 
ethical,  scientific,  religious).  Feelings  considered  with  reference  to 
the  will,  are  either  anticipations  (presentiment,  desire,  wish)  or  pro- 
duced feelings  (pleasure  or  pain).  Organic  nature  must  be  regarded 
as  a  phenomenon  of  will,  for,  although  chemical  and  mechanical 
changes  are  necessary  for  life,  these  phenomena  do  not  exhaust  its 
reality.  To  render  possible  an  explanation  of  organic  functions  and 
of  life  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  an  end.  But  if  the  functions 
of  life  are  to  be  determined  according  to  an  end,  then  will  must  be 
regarded  as  the  moving  principle,  or  at  least  the  vital  force  must  be 
conceived  as  something  similar  to  will.  Unless  this  is  done,  no 
purpose  can  be  found  which  can  be  valid  as  the  life-purpose.  Now, 
since  purpose  represents  itself  to  us  immediately  in  the  form  of  feel- 
ing, feeling,  or  something  like  it,  must  be  united  to  every  organic 
function.  The  first  and  basal  function  of  an  organism  is  self-preser- 
vation, which  expresses  itself  in  nourishment,  growth,  propagation. 
By  adding  to  this  primary  function  the  other  four  (motor,  sensory, 
intellectual,  social),  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  and  set  forth  the 
organic  forms  of  feeling.  Organic  feelings  are  either  pleasurable  or 
painful.  There  is,  therefore,  vegetative,  motor,  sensory,  intellectual, 
and  social  pleasure  and  pain.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
life-purpose,  all  feelings  have  the  form  of  either  pleasure  or  pain. 
These  characteristics  belong  to  it  as  much  as  intensity  and  duration. 
Yet  it  is  an  error  to  trace  back  the  whole  organization  to  purpose  of 
nature,  and  all  forms  of  feeling  to  the  organic.  The  naturalism 
which  recognizes  only  the  organic  purpose  or  aim,  appeals  always  to 
the  origin  of  the  organization,  and  traces  back  all  culture  to  the  one 
assumed  purpose  of  nature.  This  clearly  is  a  perversion,  for  the 
aesthetic,  ethical,  scientific,  and  religious  feelings,  though  proceeding 
from  the  natural  feelings,  all  have  peculiar  properties  and  depend 
upon  a  particular  function  of  the  organism.  D  R  jy[AjOR 
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Influence  de  I'dge  sur  la  mfanoire  immediate.     BOURDON.      Rev. 
Phil,  XIX,  8,  pp.  148-167. 

M.  Bourdon's  observations  were  made  on  more  than  one  hundred 
scholars  from  eight  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  scholars  were 
asked  to  repeat  several  lists  of  numbers,  letters,  and  words  of  one, 
two,  and  three  syllables.  Ascending  series  of  four  to  nine  members 
were  pronounced  by  the  experimenter  and  repeated  by  the  scholar. 
Those  who  showed  any  grouping  or  rhythmic  arrangement  in  their 
repetition  were  left  out  of  account.  The  errors  fall  into  two  main 
groups,  those  of  omission  and  those  of  order.  The  composition  of 
the  series  affected  the  errors.  Those  containing  only  nouns  were 
easier  to  reproduce  than  those  including  several  parts  of  speech, 
unless  there  happened  to  be  some  natural  association  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  In  M.  Bourdon's  twelve  columns  of  results  the  maximum 
percentage  is  reached  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  four  columns ;  in  five 
others  the  percentage  is  very  close  to  the  maximum ;  while  the 
amount  by  which  the  three  remaining  columns  fall  below  the  maxi- 
mum, is  in  each  case  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  children 
repeated  numbers  more  easily  than  words,  while  the  older  scholars 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  found  both  about  equally  difficult.  A  few 
tests  were  also  given  with  series  including  only  three  numbers  or 
letters,  repeated  and  rearranged  so  as  to  form  groups  of  six  to  eight 
members.  Such  series  were,  on  the  whole,  the  hardest  to  repeat. 
The  students  tested  were  classified  by  their  teachers  as  very  intelli- 
gent, intelligent,  and  unintelligent.  M.  Bourdon  also  divided  them 
into  three  groups  according  to  the  percentage  obtained  in  his  experi- 
ments. A  comparison  of  his  groups  with  those  made  by  the  teachers 
showed  that  the  very  intelligent,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  in  his 
highest  class,  and  the  unintelligent  in  his  lowest.  The  two  middle 
classes  did  not  definitely  coincide.  This  might  be  easily  explained 
by  the  unavoidable  crudeness  of  the  classification. 

A.  J.  HAMLIN. 

La  projection  externe  des  images  visuelles.     MILHAUD.     Rev. 
Phil.,  XIX,  8,  pp.  210-222. 

An  investigation  of  twenty-five  subjects  showed  two  principal 
modes  of  localization.  Those  of  one  class  localize  the  objects  re- 
called with  reference  to  their  present  position.  They  instinctively 
project  their  image  of  an  object  to  the  right  or  left,  before  or  behind, 
and  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  "feeling  of  an  interval"  between 
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themselves  and  this  object.  Those  of  the  second  class  lose  the 
sense  of  their  actual  situation,  and  imagine  themselves  transported 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  object.  The  first  mode  may 
be  called  localization  with  reference  to  one's  self,  and  the  second 
localization  with  reference  to  the  object.  Those  using  this  second 
mode  recall  the  object  in  its  most  familiar  setting.  Sometimes,  by 
giving  special  attention  to  this  image,  subjects  found  themselves 
localizing  it  with  reference  to  their  present  position,  and  seemed  to 
see  it  in  that  direction.  Others  slowly  gained  some  sense  of  its  lo- 
cality, but  never  saw  it  in  any  direction  save  directly  before  the  eyes. 
Under  certain  objective  conditions  the  two  types  mingle.  These 
conditions  are  :  (i)  the  distance  of  the  objects,  (2)  their  close  associ- 
ation with  some  particular  environment,  or  their  separation  from  all 
environment.  If  an  object  is  recalled  in  definite  familiar  surround- 
ings near  at  hand,  most  persons  of  the  second  class  change  to  the 
use  of  the  methods  of  the  first  class.  For  the  recollection  of  a  far- 
distant  object  in  no  definitely  remembered  environment,  persons  of 
the  first  class  follow  the  methods  of  the  second.  M.  Milhaud  ex- 
plains the  existence  of  these  two  types  and  their  variation,  by  refer- 
ring them  to  the  variations  in  the  comparative  strength  of  visual  and 
motor  sensations  and  memories  in  different  individuals,  or  under 
different  conditions.  Visual  images  are  always  localized  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject,  just  as  their  corresponding  sensations  were 
given  in  experience,  unless  motor  images  intervene  to  impress  on 
the  visual  images  another  direction,  although  the  former  may  disap- 
pear when  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  visual  images,  leaving 
the  latter  to  appear  in  their  ordinary  local  relations. 

A.  J.  HAMLIN. 

Les  bases  psychologiques  du  dressage.     LE  BON.     Rev.  Phil., 
XIX,  12,  pp.  596-610. 

All  the  methods  of  training  applied  to  living  beings  rest  upon  a 
few  psychological  principles.  In  teaching  a  child  to  play  the  piano, 
or  a  horse  to  use  the  Spanish  step,  the  psychological  mechanism  is 
the  same.  One  creates  new  reflexes,  and  causes  the  conscious  to 
pass  into  the  unconscious  through  association  by  contiguity.  The 
horse  is  an  animal  not  very  intelligent,  but  with  a  memory  superior 
to  that  of  man.  In  order  to  draw  from  him  all  that  is  possible,  the 
trainer  must  study  his  character.  Whatever  exercise  is  demanded 
of  a  horse,  it  can  be  obtained  only  under  two  conditions.  One  must 
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first  teach  the  horse  a  conventional  language,  and  then  compel  him 
to  obey  absolutely  the  signs  of  that  language.  The  language  is 
taught  by  association.  One  gives  the  word  of  command,  and  im- 
mediately draws  the  rein  or  otherwise  forces  the  animal  to  execute 
the  movement.  This  is  repeated  until  he  understands  the  signal. 
To  induce  him  always  to  obey  it,  one  uses  the  same  principle  of 
association  by  contiguity.  Obedience  must  be  followed  immediately 
by  reward,  and  disobedience  by  punishment.  By  repetition,  obedience 
becomes  more  and  more  instinctive,  and  at  last  automatic. 

E.  L.  HINMAN. 

Zur  Buddhistischen  Psychologic.     THS.  ACHELIS.     V.  f.  w.  Ph., 
XVIII,  4,  pp.  385-399- 

The  principle  of  causality  is  everywhere  dominant.  From  igno- 
rance arise  forms,  and  from  forms,  consciousness.  The  latter  is 
merely  one  of  the  elements,  like  water,  fire,  air,  though  infinitely 
finer.  From  consciousness  arise  form  and  matter,  which  produce 
the  six  senses  (eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  body,  and  understanding), 
to  which  six  provinces  of  the  objective  world  correspond.  From 
contact  between  the  senses  and  their  objects  the  whole  world  of 
sensations  arises.  Consciousness  places  the  sense-organs  in  action, 
and  commands  them  to  unite  with  the  object.  When  this  union 
results,  there  is  besides  the  two  chief  elements  (the  sense-organ  and 
the  object)  consciousness,  which  acts  as  author  and  spectator  of 
the  union.  This  conception  agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
that  view  defended  by  Lotze,  according  to  which  sensation  is  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  mind,  while  the  nerves  play  only  a  mediating  rble. 
The  strict,  atomistic  superstructure  of  the  Buddhistic  pscyhology 
recognizes  no  soul-substance,  but  only  elements,  or  a  bundle  of 
elements,  the  conception  of  the  self  being  very  similar  to  that  of 
Hume  or  Mill.  D  R  MAJQR 

La  mdmoire  brute  et  la  mtmoire  organiste.     L.  DUGAS.     Rev. 
Phil.,  XIX,  ii,  pp.  449-464. 

Unformed  memory  may  be  distinguished  from  organized  memory, 
although  the  difference  between  the  two  is  only  one  of  degree.  The 
former  is  merely  the  repetition  of  sensation.  It  comes  to  one  with- 
out effort,  is  not  reflected  upon,  and  consequently  is  mechanical, 
blind,  and  perishing.  Organized  memory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
simply  a  reproduction,  but  a  sorting  of  previous  impressions.  The 
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original  perception  is  thoroughly  reflected  upon  and  understood. 
Hence  it  is  retained  in  the  mind  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  time.  It 
is  not  a  sum  but  a  synthesis  of  images.  It  is  not  a  preservation  but 
a  continual  creation.  Crude,  unformed  memory  is  a  confused  suc- 
cession of  images  ;  organized  memory  is  the  distinct  grouping  and 
localization  in  time  of  these  images.  Memory,  especially  in  its  or- 
ganized form,  is  an  application  of  the  laws  of  logic  and  of  dialectic, 
in  short,  of  the  laws  of  the  understanding.  It,  however,  exists  in- 
stinctively before  these  laws  are  known,  and  it  is  by  reflection  on 
the  processes  of  memory  that  they  are  brought  to  light. 

G.  A.  COGSWELL. 


ETHICAL. 

Rational  Hedonism.     E.    E.   CONSTANCE  JONES.     Int.   J.    E., 

v>  !>  PP-  79-97- 

Ethical  hedonism  bids  each  one  seek,  for  himself  and  the  whole 
community  of  rational  and  sentient  beings,  conscious  states  whose 
affective  tones  are  pleasurable.  I.  The  objection  that  ethical  hed- 
onism rests  on  psychological  hedonism  will  not  hold,  for  the  former 
presupposes  that  it  is  possible  to  seek  both  pleasure,  and  that  which 
is  not  pleasure.  II.  The  objections  to  admitting  pleasure  as  the 
ethical  end  are  :  (a)  its  adoption  as  end  is  based  on  confusion ; 

(b)  it  is  an  impossible  end  because  it  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  also 

(c)  because  it  is  not  intrinsically  valuable,  but  only  a  sense  of  value ; 

(d)  it  is  an  irrational  end ;  (e)  it  is  an  undesired  end ;  (/")  to  get 
pleasure  we  must  forget  it.     The  answers  are :   (a)  that  we  desire 
objects  as  pleasure  producing ;  (b)  that  any  end  may  be  stated  as  an 
abstraction ;   (c)  that  to  conscious  and  sentient  creatures  objects  are 
valuable  only  as  felt   and  known  ;  (d)  that  because  man  is  rational 
he  is  able  to  compare  pleasures  and  pains  ;   (/)  that,  in  order  to  get 
any  result  which  has  causes,  we  must  give  some  attention  to  the 
causes.     The  answer  to  (e)  is  given  below  (IV,  b).    III.  Even  granting 
that  pleasure  is  the  end,  it  may  be  urged  that  amount  of  pleasure  is 
not  the  end  because  :  (a)  pleasures  are  not  commensurable  inasmuch 
as  they  differ  qualitatively ;  (I))  pkastires  and  pleasure  are  not  the  same 
thing  and  the  former  cannot  be  summed  ;  (c)  a  sum  of  pleasure  cannot 
be  enjoyed  all  at  once;  (d)  it  is  base  to  prefer  a  large  quantity  of 
some  pleasures  to  a  less  quantity  of  others.    The  answers  are  :  (a)  that 
pleasures  are  quite  as  commensurable  as  values,  virtues,  activities,  or 
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characters ;  (V)  and  (c)  that  life  is  a  continuous  existence  ;  (d)  that 
the  argument  against  low  pleasures  is  that  they  are  so  costly  in  pain 
to  self  and  others.  IV.  The  objections  to  Universalistic  Hedonism 
are  as  follows :  (a)  owing  to  individual  variations  we  cannot  know 
how  to  promote  happiness  generally ;  (b)  if  the  good  is  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  of  others  cannot  be  a  good  to  me  ;  (<r)  the  pleasure  of  others 
is  a  good  to  me,  but  my  own  pleasure  is  not  a  good  to  me  ;  (d)  Uni- 
versalistic Hedonism  assigns  a  different  end  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  race.  The  answers  are  :  (a)  that  we  do  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  causes  of  happiness ;  (a)  if  the  good  is  pleasure  qua  pleasure, 
all  pleasure  is  good  —  therefore  the  pleasure  of  others,  from  a  uni- 
versal point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  myself,  from  an  indi- 
vidual point  of  view ;  (c)  that  if  my  pleasure  is  not  a  good  to  me, 
how  can  that  of  any  other  individual  be  so  ?  (d)  that  the  truth  of 
this  objection  may  be  stated  thus  :  "  a  different  end  to  the  individual, 
qua  individual  merely,  and  to  the  individual  qua  part  of  the  whole," 
for  there  can  be  no  end  aimed  at  by  men,  and  no  end  worthy  of 
human  attainment  except  as  aimed  at  and  attained  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  individuals.  M  g>  R£AD 

L?  utilitarisme  et  ses  nottveaux  critiques.     G.  BELOT.     Rev.  de 
Me't.,  II,  4,  pp.  404-464. 

Sociology  has  been  regarded  by  Spencer  and  others  as  applied 
Utilitarianism.  Until  a  recent  date  Utilitarianism  has  represented 
science  against  pure  philosophic  construction,  and  has  been  attacked 
only  by  the  Perfectionist.  To-day  it  is  attacked  by  the  Sociologist, 
who  accuses  it  of  emphasizing  the  psychology  of  the  individual. 
The  Sociologist  would  substitute  something  more  mechanical,  would 
suppress  all  consideration  of  individual  ideas  and  wishes,  and  speak 
of  a  social  consciousness.  The  objections  do  not  touch  the  practical 
value  of  Utilitarianism.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  question 
on  its  scientific  side  only,  and  shall  not  discuss  the  validity  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  Sociologist,  but  simply  inquire  whether  his 
conclusions  harmonize  with  facts.  Two  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered—  (i)  Is  there  absolute  correspondence  between  social  utility 
and  morality?  (2)  Does  social  utility  effectually  explain  the  genesis 
of  moral  distinctions  ?  To  establish  the  coincidence  of  utility  and 
morality,  we  must  examine  whether  there  are  in  any  society  rules  of 
conduct  called  moral  without  any  corresponding  social  utility,  or  vice 
versa.  The  Sociologist,  believing  that  charitable  institutions  are  an 
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evil,  maintains  that  in  this  case  moral  feeling  and  social  utility  do 
not  coincide.  There  is,  however,  no  contradiction  between  social 
utility  and  philanthropy.  Human  selection  is  not  brute  selection. 
The  social  value  of  an  individual  is  not  the  brute  force  that  allows 
him  to  triumph.  By  institutions  for  old  people,  we  avoid  the  demoral- 
izing spectacle  of  a  laborious  life  ending  in  unmerited  distress.  By 
means  of  institutions  for  the  degenerate,  society  protects  itself. 
Charity,  wisely  administered,  is  a  truer  safeguard  to  society  than 
natural  selection.  Sentiments  such  as  shame,  respect  for  age  and 
for  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  etc.,  are  in  general  useful  to  society, 
though  they  may  give  rise  to  feelings  and  actions  apparently  useless. 
Habit  maintains  in  society  a  moral  feeling  for  many  regulations  that 
have  lost  their  usefulness.  But  in  this  we  find  a  further  proof  of 
our  thesis,  for,  in  the  change  of  circumstances  which  advancing  civi- 
lization brings  about,  all  customs  that  lose  their  social  utility  also 
lose  gradually  their  moral  character.  Thus  we  find  that  the  criterion 
of  social  utility,  whether  real  without  being  distinctly  perceived,  or 
admitted  without  being  real,  is  always  applied  to  determine  what 
things  are  moral.  Wherever  we  find  social  utility,  there  we  find 
moral  judgments.  The  course  of  conduct  that  disinterestedly  pro- 
vides useful  things  is  considered  moral,  and  men  are  constantly  trans- 
ferring their  reverence  from  saints  to  philanthropists.  Are  there 
any  acts  socially  useful  but  morally  blamable  ?  Wherever  we  can 
rightly  say  that  an  act  is  socially  useful,  though  immoral,  we  really 
mean  that  the  rule  of  social  utility  is  inapplicable  in  this  case  under 
its  ordinary  form.  The  conflict  is  between  existing  right  and  the 
conditions  of  social  progress,  and  the  rule  of  the  general  interest  is 
the  only  one  that  can  decide.  We  have,  then,  by  constant  reference 
to  the  moral  judgment  of  men,  established  the  exact  coincidence 
between  the  principle  of  the  general  interest  and  the  principle  of 
morality.  M.  S.  READ. 

Ethischer  Rigorismus  und  sittliche  Schonheit  (II  and  III). 
K.  VORLANDER.  Phil.  Mon.,  XXX,  7  u.  8,  pp.  371-405  ;  9  u.  10, 
PP-  435-577- 

The  author  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  influence  of  Kant 
upon  Schiller's  philosophical  thought,  since  for  him  the  historical 
interest  in  this  subject  centers  round  Kant  and  Schiller.  He  then 
makes  an  attempt :  (i)  to  justify  Rigorism  not  as  a  view  of  life  but  as 
a  method  of  Ethics ;  (2)  to  show  by  means  of  quotations  from  their 
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writings  that  both  Schiller  and  Kant  were  Rigorists  in  the  latter  sense 
only. 

The  first  task  of  philosophy,  as  a  systematic  science,  is  to  distin- 
guish clearly  the  different  departments  of  consciousness,  in  order  to 
unite  them  afterwards  with  a  system  by  means  of  some  element  found 
to  be  common  to  them  all.  So  Ethics,  in  so  far  as  it  is  methodical, 
must  exclude  feeling  entirely,  and  regard  the  will  as  determined  in 
its  action  solely  by  means  of  the  pure  reason  speaking  through  the 
moral  law.  But  the  moral  law  applies  to  men,  />.,  to  beings  who  are 
not  only  rational  but  also  sensuous.  When  it  comes  to  practice, 
therefore,  our  Ethical  rigorism  must  be  supplemented  by  taking  into 
account  the  part  which  feeling  plays  in  our  moral  life.  The  third 
part  of  the  article,  accordingly,  aims  at  an  "  aesthetical  completion  of 
ethical  rigorism,"  and  discusses  how  far  this  was  attempted  by  Kant 
and  Schiller  respectively. 

As  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Aesthetics  are  those  of  the 
Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  the  Moral  is  here  considered  from  two 
points  of  view,  viz.,  the  morally  sublime  and  the  morally  beautiful. 
Kant  is  found  to  have  given  due  prominence  to  the  former,  but  in 
regard  to  the  latter  his  writings  contain  only  the  germs  of  the  thought 
so  fully  developed  by  Schiller.  The  author's  conclusions  are  summed 
up  by  himself  as  follows  :  "  Ethical  Rigorism  and  Moral  Beauty  can 
thus  be  united;  both  have  been  shown  to  have  their  justification 
and  their  peculiar  sphere,  the  former  in  the  field  of  pure  reason  and 
under  the  imposition  of  moral  law,  the  latter  in  the  field  of  phe- 
nomena and  in  connection  with  the  actual  practice  of  moral  duty." 

A.  R.  HILL. 

The  Ethics   of  Social  Progress.       FRANKLIN    H.    GIDDINGS. 
Int.  J.  E.,  Ill,  2,  pp.   137-164. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  human  well-being,  we 
must  study  the  history  of  social  progress.  We  cannot  understand 
the  life  of  the  individual  except  in  relation  to  the  larger  life  of  society. 
Moreover,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  society  is  a  living  organism. 
It  is  passing  through  a  series  of  transformations,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  is  ever  reaching  a  higher  degree  of  complexity.  This  necessitates, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  members,  a  loss  of  previous  occupations 
and  consequent  suffering,  until  an  adjustment  to  the  new  state  of 
things  can  be  effected.  The  changes  are  without  doubt  beneficial 
to  society  as  a  whole,  but  this  benefit  can  be  secured  only  at  the 
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expense  of  a  part  of  its  members,  who  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
dependence  upon  the  others.  While,  however,  there  can  be  no 
advancement  without  change,  it  does  not  follow  that  change  is  an 
end  in  itself.  If  the  transformation  of  society  takes  place  too 
rapidly,  perfect  organizatior  is  prevented,  and  the  evils  of  social 
life  are  multiplied.  Socialism,  it  has  been  suggested,  will  provide 
a  remedy.  If,  under  a  socialistic  system,  the  occupations  of  the 
people  were  so  fixed  that  rearrangements  of  society  could  not  take 
place,  the  existing  evils  would  of  course  disappear,  but  social  prog- 
ress would  be  rendered  impossible.  Under  a  less  rigid  system 
changes  would  occur,  with  the  same  results  as  now.  The  only  way 
to  escape  this  would  be  to  reward  all  alike,  whatever  might  be  the 
value  of  their  labor.  This  plan,  however,  would  have  no  less  disas- 
trous effects  than  the  former.  Men  of  animal  natures,  having  as 
much  means  at  their  disposal  as  those  of  higher  mental  and  moral 
development,  would  spend  a  larger  part  in  gross  forms  of  gratifica- 
tion. Moral  debasement  would  take  the  place  of  economic  hardship. 
A  socialistic  system  is  not  desirable.  The  sphere  for  individual 
effort  needs  to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished,  if  the  ethical 
life  of  man  is  to  reach  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  But,  in  the 
more  complex  organization  of  society  in  the  future,  individualism 
and  socialism  may  not  be  mutually  exclusive.  A  greater  range  of 
personal  liberty  may  be  quite  compatible  with  a  larger  control  of 
business  by  the  state.  Society  must  provide  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  loss  sustained  by  its  members  through  its  own  transformations. 
Certain  duties,  then,  are  imposed  upon  individuals  and  society  by 
the  conditions  of  social  progress.  The  tendency  to  subordinate 
every  higher  consideration  to  the  mere  quickening  of  competitive 
activity,  must  be  discouraged.  The  beneficial  influences  of  country 
life  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Each  nation  should 
bear  the  burden  of  the  pauperism,  ignorance,  and  degeneracy  caused 
by  its  own  progress  or  wrong  doing.  It  should,  therefore,  regulate 
international  migration  and  those  industries  in  which  free  compe- 
tition displaces  the  better  man  by  the  inferior.  Education  should 
be  compulsory.  Tramps  ought  to  be  arrested  and  subjected  to 

labor-  D.  D.  HUGH. 
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METAPHYSICAL   AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Absolute.     ANDREW  SETH.     Contempo- 
rary Rev.,  No.  347,  pp.  694-716  and  No.  348,  pp.  862-882. 

The  negative  results  of  the  first  part  of  Appearance  and  Reality 
are  reached  by  the  use  of  two  distinct  arguments.  In  the  first  place 
Mr.  Bradley  insists  that  neither  selves  nor  things  are  absolutely  self- 
sufficient.  This  is  an  obvious  fact,  and  would  scarcely  justify  the 
abusive  language  which  is  used  with  reference  to  phenomena.  So 
we  find  that  the  main  argument  is  that  which  is  founded  on  the  com- 
plete discrepancy  of  the  One  and  the  Many.  This  second  argument 
conditions  the  whole  nature  of  the  results  arrived  at  later,  reduc- 
ing the  Absolute,  despite  disclaimers,  to  Spinoza's  undifferentiated 
unity.  The  living  synthesis  of  fact,  the  qualified  thing,  if  not 
actually  denied  as  in  some  sense  existing,  is  yet  declared  to  be  unin- 
telligible. It  is  an  open  fallacy,  however,  to  proceed  on  the  strength 
of  the  law  of  identity  to  any  such  conclusion.  The  law  of  abstract 
identity  is  purely  logical,  and  simply  means  that  terms  must  keep  the 
same  signification  throughout.  As  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  a  thing  existing  as  the  unity  of  diverse  qualities,  it  gives  no  verdict 
one  way  or  another.  Further,  experience  alone  can  decide  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  fact  to  which  certain  concepts  will  be  applicable. 
Mr.  Bradley  admits  that  reality  exhibits  unity  in  difference.  Other- 
wise, as  he  informs  us,  there  will  be  neither  selves  nor  things,  nor 
any  intelligible  fact.  Yet  these  intelligible  facts  are  the  very  facts 
paraded  as  unintelligible  in  Book  I.  If  the  One  and  the  Many  are 
incompatible,  how  can  the  Absolute  include  all  finite  differences  ?  If 
the  logic  of  the  first  book  be  applied  throughout,  how  is  any  con- 
structive work  possible  ?  The  demand  to  understand  how  unity  and 
multiplicity  are  united  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  demand  to 
know  how  Being  is  made.  How  there  comes  to  be  existence  at  all, 
and  how  existence  or  experience  in  its  basal  characteristics  comes  to 
be  what  it  is,  are  questions  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  omniscience 
itself  would  not  enable  us  to  answer.  We  must  accept  the  ultimate 
nature  of  existence  ;  Mr.  Bradley's  own  procedure  shows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  otherwise.  An  unkind  critic  might  say  that  he 
swallows  at  a  gulp  in  Book  II  what  he  choked  over  in  successive 
chapters  of  Book  I.  An  attempt  is  made  indeed  to  show  in  outline 
how  unity  and  multiplicity  came  together  in  the  Absolute.  The 
idea  of  a  supra-relational  knowledge,  however,  is  either  a  name  for 
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we  know  not  what,  or,  if  we  press  the  analogy  of  feeling,  the  con- 
viction is  forced  upon  us  that  the  Absolute  only  excludes  contradic- 
tion by  excluding  difference.  The  refusal  to  tolerate  difference  is 
maintained  to  the  end.  The  distinction  between  subject  and  predi- 
cate remains  a  contradiction.  Even  absolute  truth  is  not  quite  true, 
for  it  is  true  of  reality  and  is  not  itself  reality.  That  truth,  how- 
ever true,  is  not  reality  is  a  good  point,  but  it  is  putting  things 
wrongly  to  talk  of  an  internal  discrepancy  of  truth.  The  defect  is 
not  inherent  in  the  form  of  knowledge  as  such,  but  rather  in  our 
finite  position  as  that  is  determined  in  time  and  space.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  form  of  knowledge  leads  not  to  a  higher  unity,  but  to 
the  pit  of  undifferentiated  substance.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Hegelian  tendency  in  Bradley  is  more  than  neutralized  by 
the  Spinozistic.  All  differences  are  "  laid  to  rest "  in  the  Absolute. 
It  will  throw  light  on  the  value  of  the  results  attained  if  we  see  how 
the  Absolute  is  reached.  The  Absolute,  we  are  told,  combines  all 
differences  in  an  inclusive  harmony,  and  is  a  systematic  unity.  This 
does  not  carry  us  very  far,  for  a  mere  consideration  that  the  universe 
exists  proves  that  it  is  in  some  sense  a  harmony.  Even  granting 
that  reality  is  experience,  how  is  the  passage  made  from  a  fused 
mass  of  sentience  to  a  comprehensive  experience,  in  the  sense  of 
a  single  life  in  which  and  for  which  all  experiences  organically  re- 
late themselves  ?  The  famous  argument  from  necessity,  through 
possibility,  to  reality,  passes  from  a  unity  and  harmony  which,  as 
necessary,  are  purely  abstract  to  a  unity  and  harmony  that,  as  real, 
are  understood  to  imply  a  single  Being,  and  to  include  the  consum- 
mation of  the  main  tendencies  of  our  nature.  The  contradictions 
of  the  first  book  are  not  solved,  but  all  differences  are  "  transmuted  " 
in  the  Absolute  in  truly  Spinozistic  fashion.  As  Mr.  Bradley  cannot 
free  himself  from  his  Spinozistic  logic,  the  Hegelian  passages  have 
the  air  of  more  or  less  inconsequent  disclaimers  in  a  book  which 
expresses  an  essentially  Brahmanic  attitude  of  mind.  Yet  the  author 
has  rendered  an  important  service  to  Philosophy  in  recognizing  that 
the  Power,  which  encompasses  all  our  lives,  is  itself  a  living  fact. 
Mr.  Bradley' s  attempt,  however,  to  construct  the  nature  of  an  Abso- 
lute experience  as  such,  proves  an  unexpected  vindication  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  Hegelian  position.  Since  we  have  no  predicates 
save  those  drawn  from  our  own  experience,  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  Absolute,  so  far  as  it  is  something  more  than  this  experience, 
necessarily  throws  us  back  on  the  purely  indeterminate,  and  we  drift 
easily  enough  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable.  While  the 
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Absolute  is  more  than  the  finite,  the  latter  is  not  merely  a  vain  show 
which  throws  no  light  on  the  real  nature  of  things.  While  Mr. 
Bradley' s  main  thought,  therefore,  possesses  importance  as  emanci- 
pating us  from  the  narrow  humanism  of  a  dogmatic  Hegelianism,  one 
result  of  his  book  will  be  to  foster  a  wise  Agnosticism  in  regard  to 
the  life  of  the  Absolute-for-itself.  Human  experience,  not  as  the 
Absolute  bodily,  but  as  constituting  the  only  accessible  and  authentic 
revelation  of  its  nature  to  us,  is  the  true  subject-matter  of  philoso- 
phy, and  here  the  doctrine  of  Degrees  is  the  fundamental  answer  to 
our  problem.  DAVID  IRONS 

The  Metaphysics  of  the  Time-process.     By  F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 
Mind,  XIII,  pp.  36-46. 

A  leading  Hegelian  has  recently  confessed  in  Mind,  that  an  "  un- 
known synthesis  "  is  required  to  reconcile  the  truth  of  the  Dialectic 
with  the  reality  of  the  process  in  Time,  and  that  at  present  they 
contradict  each  other  utterly.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  contradic- 
tion ?  Simply  that,  like  all  systems  of  abstract  metaphysics,  Hegel- 
ism  has  begun  by  incapacitating  itself  from  accounting  for  time, 
change,  and  imperfection,  by  abstracting  from  the  'thisness'  of  the 
world,  its  individuality,  change  and  immersion  in  a  certain  temporal 
and  spatial  context,  in  order  to  reach  eternal  and  universal  concepts. 
From  such  a  basis  it  is  absurd  afterwards  to  expect  a  rational  expla- 
nation of  characteristics  of  the  world  which  had  been  dismissed  as 
irrelevant.  And  for  this  reason  no  system  of  abstract  metaphysics 
can  ever  account  for  the  Time-process. 

I.  But  are  such  systems  therefore  valueless?  And  does  entire 
skepticism  follow  from  the  denial  of  their  ability  to  furnish  us  with 
the  whole  truth?  For  the  affirmative  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  eternal  and  universal  laws  is  shared 
by  all  the  sciences,  and  that  they  must  be  involved  in  a  successful 
attack  on  its  metaphysical  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abstrac- 
tions of  metaphysics  exist  as  explanations  of  the  concrete  facts  of 
life,  and  not  the  latter  as  illustrations  of  the  former,  and  so  their 
usefulness  would  not  be  destroyed  by  a  refusal  to  recognize  their 
ultimateness.  And  secondly,  the  practice  of  science  does  not  sup- 
port the  abstractions  of  metaphysics.  For  in  science  the  abstract 
'  laws '  are  always  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  facts  and  changed 
accordingly.  But,  if  the  Dialectic  of  the  Absolute  Idea  does  not 
accord  in  its  results  with  the  facts  of  life,  we  are  not  to  suspect  the 
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Dialectic.  And,  moreover,  science  assumes  abstract  laws,  not  be- 
cause it  is  blind  to  the  particularity  of  the  real,  but  because  of  the 
practical  advantage  of  the  assumption.  We  want  to  make  predic- 
tions about  the  behavior  of  things  beyond  the  reach  of  observation, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  universality  and  eternity  of  law  is  the 
most  available  for  the  purpose.  That  is,  the  device  is  essentially 
methodological,  and  we  may  not  infer  that,  because  it  is  ultimate  for 
science,  it  must  be  ultimate  for  metaphysics.  Science  is  not  con- 
cerned with  ultimate  explanation ;  it  is  throughout  practically  con- 
ditioned, and  makes  its  fundamental  assumption  for  the  sake  of 
practical  ends.  If,  then,  there  be  a  science  which  forms  these  ends 
into  a  coherent  system,  we  should  look  to  it  for  an  ultimate  account 
of  the  world.  And  if  Ethics  be  that  science,  it  follows  that  our  ulti- 
mate metaphysic  must  be  ethical. 

Now  a  metaphysic  based  on  ethical  notions  would  have  little 
affinity  for  abstract  universals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  quite 
well  conceive  its  practical  ends  as  realized  in  and  through  the  Time- 
process.  Hence  the  methodological  use  of  abstract  universals  in  the 
science  does  not  deny,  but  rather  implies,  that  the  full  reality  to  be 
explained  is  the  individual  in  the  Time-process,  while  a  mere  '  pan- 
logism '  can  never  be  anything  but  a  one-sided  philosophy. 

II.  If  philosophy  can  and  must  recognize  the  reality  of  the  Time- 
process,  what  is  its  value  ?  It  may  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
ultimate  explanation  as,  e.g.,  if  the  Becoming  of  the  Real  is  ascribed 
to  its  struggle  to  attain  its  ultimate  end.  And  such  a  metaphysic 
would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Historical  Method,  to  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  by  their  history,  as  the  metaphysic  of 
abstract  ideas  stands  to  their  explanation  by  universal  laws.  It 
would  be  the  expression  of  the  Historical  Method  in  its  final  form, 
and  yet  be  able  to  employ  the  method  of  abstraction,  whereas  to  the 
latter  the  Historical  Method  must  ultimately  be  foolishness.  And 
so  it  alone  can  yield  a  philosophy  of  Evolution,  if  by  Evolution  is 
meant  the  fact  that  there  is  a  development  of  the  world  in  Time. 

AUTHOR. 

The  Doctrine  of  Auta.     C.  LLOYD  MORGAN.      Monist,  III,  2, 
pp.  161-175. 

The  article  is  an  exposition  and  criticism  of  a  somewhat  abstruse 
article  "  On  the  Relation  between  Natural  Science  and  Ontology " 
by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  in  the  "  Scientific  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
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Dublin  Society"  (Vol.  VI,  Pt.  IX,  p.  475,  1890).  The  phenomenal 
object  is  a  product  of  mental  synthesis,  a  "  syntheton."  Hence  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  perceptions,  or  "tekmeria," 
which  go  to  its  synthesis.  Now  the  "tekmeria"  are  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  they  may  be  representation  of  something  outside  me,  but 
they  are  also  real  existences.  While  they  last,  they  are  "  auta,"  the 
very  things  themselves.  They  belong  to  that  class  of  real  existences 
which,  since  they  are  woven  into  the  tissue  of  minds,  are  termed 
"  egoistic  auta."  Their  changes  are  produced  by  "  sense-compelling 
auta."  Nature  is  the  totality  of  phenomenal  objects  ;  but,  corre- 
sponding to  each  phenomenal  object,  or  "protheton,"  there  is  an 
"auta-object,"  or  "antitheton."  The  totality  of  "antitheta"  con- 
stitute the  universe.  Minds  constitute  the  "egoistic"  part  of  the 
universe,  while  "  sense-compelling  auta  "  go  to  form  the  rest.  The 
"  sense-compelling  universe  "  is  like  a  great  machine,  of  which  the 
"  tekmeria "  are  merely  the  shadows.  Of  course  the  laws  of  the 
movements  of  the  machine  are  the  real  laws  of  the  universe,  but 
these  are  inaccessible  to  science.  All  is  different,  however,  when 
we  turn  to  the  only  field  of  observation  accessible  to  us  in  which  we 
are  dealing  directly  with  "  auta."  My  thoughts  are  "  auta,"  and  in 
my  mental  operations  I  find  some  few  instances  of  causes  producing 
effects,  i.e.,  where  cause  and  effect  are  both  thoughts  (as  distinct 
from  perceptions).  Since  we  thus  find  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  small  part  of  the  universe  directly  accessible  to  us,  we 
may  fairly  assume  its  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  the  universe.  The 
minds  of  sentient  beings  are  specialized  specks  of  a  vast  ocean  of 
thought.  The  laws  of  the  universe  are  the  laws  of  thought.  —  Now 
Stoney  says  :  "  An  *  auto '  is  a  thing  that  really  exists,  and  in  no  wise 
depends  on  the  way  we,  human  minds,  may  happen  to  regard  it." 
And  again:  "My  own  thoughts  .  .  .  are  'auta'  so  long  as  they 
last."  There  is  no  evidence  that  my  thoughts  are  "  auta."  It  is 
only  by  abstraction  that  we  can  distinguish  between  consciousness 
and  its  object.  Both  are  "real,"  but  neither  is  "autic."  It  is 
phenomenal  nature  which  constitutes  the  real  universe.  Of  its 
"  autic "  shadow,  if  there  be  one,  we  know  nothing.  Scientific 
monism  regards  the  conscious  organism  as  one  and  indivisible,  the 
product  of  an  evolution  which  has  at  once  a  physical  and  a  psychic 
aspect.  E.  A. 
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Renan :  Dieu  et  la  nature.     GABRIEL  SEAILLES.     Rev.  de  Met., 
II,  4,  PP-  385-403- 

The  history  of  religion,  according  to  Renan,  gives  us  God  as  meta- 
physics cannot  do,  since  religion,  instead  of  arguing,  seizes  upon 
the  real  presence  of  the  divine  in  the  soul.  But  how  do  we  pass 
from  the  idea  of  God,  which  is  all  that  history  gives  us,  to  God 
himself  ?  Renan  answers  this  by  linking  the  history  of  man  and 
that  of  nature  in  one  grand  whole.  Then  God  cannot  be  in  man's 
spirit  without  already  being  in  the  world.  The  different  sciences 
interpret  the  diverse  moments  of  one  history,  the  natural  sciences 
being  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  moral  sciences.  For  the  explana- 
tion of  this  progress  an  inner  spring  is  a  necessary  hypothesis.  This 
inner  spring  is  God  ;  and  conscience,  including  the  idea  of  God,  is 
the  end  of  the  progress.  The  soul  is  then  immortal.  Our  destinies 
are  linked  to  that  of  the  universe,  in  which  God  is,  and  he  who  par- 
takes of  God  can  no  more  die  than  God  himself.  Man  will  be 
immortal  in  proportion  as  his  life  is  in  God.  This  philosophy, 
though  brilliant,  is  superficial.  Looked  at  from  without,  progress  is 
a  purely  mechanical  evolution  under  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Whence,  then,  the  teleology  that  dominates  Renan's  hier- 
archy of  phenomena  ?  By  what  right  does  he  ascribe  transcendent 
worth  to  man?  How  pass  from  the  ideal  to  the  real  God?  How 
understand  the  dualism  and  interaction  of  matter  and  idea  ?  There 
is,  however,  something  heroic  in  this  attempt.  In  the  real,  Renan 
seeks  the  ideal,  and  in  the  world,  God.  j^  g  READ 

Du  rapport  entre  la  pcnse'e   et   le  reel.     GEORGES    REMACLE. 
Rev.  de  Me't,  II,  6,  pp.  623-643. 

This  article  supplements  a  previous  one  by  the  same  author,  which 
was  discussed  by  M.  Fouillee.  M.  Remacle  had  urged  that  states  of 
consciousness  cannot  be  exact  objects  of  knowledge,  and  hence  that 
psychology  is  not  a  science.  Regarding  the  difference  as  purely 
verbal,  he  assents  to  M.  Fouillee's  objection  that  the  subject,  al- 
though changing  by  becoming  self-conscious,  is  yet  not  absolutely 
different.  The  transformation  is  an  enrichment,  but  for  science  the 
earlier  state  has  the  perfection  of  truth,  while  the  transformed  one 
has  the  imperfection  of  illusion.  To  the  objection  that  scientific 
knowledge,  if  it  can  only  seize  temporal  relations,  need  not  be  abso- 
lutely exact,  the  author  responds  that  here  it  is  obliged  to  create 
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rather  than  seize  relations,  since  the  terms  to  be  related  are  not  per- 
manent and  stable,  but  in  flux.  These  self-made  relations  are  objec- 
tified, and  considered  applicable  to  external  things.  This  raises  the 
question  whether  knowledge  of  the  objective  is  inferior,  equal,  or 
superior  to  that  of  the  object.  Transcendentalism  and  ordinary 
realism  agree  that  things  possess  a  reality  superior  to  that  of  states 
of  consciousness.  M.  Remacle  holds,  however,  that  knowledge  is 
an  action,  and  truth  does  not  signify  conformity  to  a  model  of 
superior  reality.  This  double  existence  of  ghostly  mental  states 
and  real  things  is  inconceivable.  What  is  that  diminished  reality 
which  the  Realist  ascribes  to  ideas  ?  The  opposing  conception, 
which  attributes  to  reflective  thought  a  value  in  itself,  is  charged 
with  upsetting  science  and  practical  life  by  transcendent  illusionism. 
As  regards  science,  this  view  is  no  more  disturbing  than  any  other 
form  of  idealism.  It  ascribes  to  knowledge  a  cosmic  value,  since 
the  annihilation  of  thought  would  be  the  annihilation  of  existence. 
It  causes  science  to  be  considered  under  another  aspect,  and  changes 
the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  it,  but  that  is  legitimate.  The 
positive  affirmations  which  constitute  science  remain  unshaken.  As 
regards  practical  life,  M.  Fouillee  asks :  "  Are  you  then  my  creation  ? " 
The  author  replies :  "  In  so  far  as  I  know  you  as  such  or  such,  I 
must  create  you  as  such  or  such.  Whether  and  how  you  exist  in  so 
far  as  I  do  not  create  you,  I  cannot  know."  Solipsism  is  rejected, 
not  because  it  is  absurd  or  demonstrably  untrue,  but  because  its 
opposite,  altruistic  idealism,  is  preferable  on  moral  grounds.  Real- 
ism is  rejected  as  false,  because  our  own  activity  gives  us  realities 
different  from  us,  playing  the  same  role  speculatively  and  practically 
as  objects  imagined  to  be  independent  and  yet  known. 

E.  L.  HINMAN. 


HISTORICAL. 

Die  P kilos ophie  in  Russland.     JACOB  KOLUBOWSKY.     Z.  f.  Ph., 
CIV,  2,  pp.  178-220. 

Two  names  require  to  be  mentioned  as  forming  the  dividing  line 
between  the  Positivistic  and  the  anti-Positivistic  tendency,  viz.,  K. 
'Kawelin  (1818-1885),  whose  one  aim  was  the  reconciliation  of  Ideal- 
ism and  Realism,  and  Nicholas  Grot  (since  1886  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Moscow),  who  in  his  early  works  is 
under  the  undoubted  influence  of  Positivism  and  of  Spencer.  He 
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denies  the  possibility  of  metaphysics,  and  asserts  that  Psychology 
has  to  be  made  experimental.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Moscow 
Psychological  Society  he  edits  a  Philosophical  Review  (Questions  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology).  Between  1870  and  1880  a  reaction  set 
in  against  Positivism,  when  W.  Ssolowjdws  published  his  Critique 
of  Western  Philosophy  against  Positivists,  in  which  he  mingled  theos- 
ophy  with  the  teachings  of  Schelling  and  Hegel.  L.  Lopatin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Moscow,  by  a  thorough-going  analysis  of 
Empiricism,  endeavors  to  show  the  need  of  metaphysic.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  Prince  S.  Trubetzkoi,  Privat-Docent  in  Moscow,  who  in 
his  recent  work  Metaphysics  in  Ancient  Greece  shows  the  past  and 
present  necessity  of  metaphysic  to  science  and  human  reason.  N. 
Debolsky  follows  Kant  in  his  doctrine  of  knowledge.  A.  A.  Koslow 
at  first  favored  Positivism,  but  of  late  he  has  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  philosophy,  the  problem  of  which,  according  to  him,  is 
to  build  up  a  consistent  world-view  from  the  starting-point  of  science. 
His  philosophy  shows  a  strong  tendency  toward  that  of  Leibnitz,  as 
does  also  that  of  P.  E.  Astafjew,  who  died  in  1893.  Prince  D.  N. 
Zertelen  edited  from  1890  to  1892  the  Russian  Review.  He  starts 
from  a  criticism  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.  A.  J.  Wwedersky, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  a 
Neo-Kantian,  as  is  also  A.  Wolejusky,  the  author  of  numerous 
treatises  on  Kant  and  Spinoza.  The  founder  of  Russian  Theism  is 
Golubinsky  (1797-1854).  The  Idea  of  the  Infinite  is  for  him  the 
first  and  immediate  principle  of  all  knowledge.  According  to  P.  D. 
Jurkewilschs,  philosophy  must  proceed  from  the  Idea.  Other  theists 
are  Linitsky,  Nikanor,  and  Karpow.  Of  the  separate  branches  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology  has  received  special  attention.  The  first  to 
call  attention  to  it  as  an  experimental  science  was  a  pupil  of  Lotze's 
—  Weadislawlew  (1840-1890).  Other  names  in  Psychology  are, 
Ssnegirjdw  and  Ssuirnow.  N.  N.  Lange,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Odessa,  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  Experimental  Psychology. 
Count  Tolstoi  "has  forced  society  to  subject  the  moral  and  religious 
bases  of  life  to  a  thorough-going  examination."  Thus,  all  the  west- 
ern philosophic  tendencies  have  had  their  influence  on  the  thought  of 
Russia.  This  receptivity,  however,  has  not  yet  resulted  in  any  great 
originality.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  any  thinkers  ap- 
peared who  are  distinguished  for  depth  and  power  of  thought.  An 
original  philosophy  yet  continues  a  dream.  The  bright  days  for 
philosophy  have  not  dawned  as  yet  among  the  Russians. 

J.  A.  MACVANNEL. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

Geschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  Psychologie.  By  MAX  DESSOIR.  Bd.  i. 
Von  Leibniz  bis  Kant.  Berlin,  C.  Duncker,  1 894.  —  pp.  xiii,  427  +  indices 
of  pp.  1 2. 

The  question  set  for  the  Miloczewski  prize  in  1888,  by  the  Royal  Prus- 
sian Academy  of  Sciences,  ran  as  follows :  "  Die  Entwickelung  der 
deutschen  Psychologie  in  der  Periode,  welcher  annahernd  durch  den 
Tod  von  Christian  Wolff  und  das  Erscheinen  der  Vernunftkritik  von 
Kant  begrenzt  wird,  soil  dargelegt  werden,  und  es  soil  besonders  der  Ein- 
fluss  dieser  psychologischen  Arbeiten  auf  die  Ausbildung  der  Aesthetik 
unserer  klassischen  Litteraturepoche  festgestellt  werden."  The  question, 
unattractive  as  it  would  be  to  a  constructive  mind,  was  a  good  one  for  the 
reason  that  it  could  be  finally  answered.  The  essayist  would  be  obliged 
to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the  wilderness  of  eighteenth  century  literature, 
to  draw  boundary  lines,  to  define  the  limits  of  the  '  classical  epoch,'  to  dis- 
entangle psychology  from  its  various  settings,  —  in  short,  to  do  a  number 
of  things  requiring  erudition,  patience,  and  the  knack  of  classification,  but 
not  needing  originality. 

Two  essays  were  '  preisgekront,'  those  of  R.  Sommer,  and  of  the  author 
of  the  work  now  under  review.  Sommer's  work  was  published  in  1892, 
under  the  title  :  Grundzuge  einer  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Psychologie 
und  Aesthetik  von  Wolff-Baumgarten  bis  Kant- Schiller.  It  treated  the 
question  by  what  maybe  called  the  personal  method,  —  its  chapters,  /.*., 
are  named  after  particular  men  instead  of  bearing  a  conceptual  rubric. 
This  personal  exposition  occupies  some  430  pages,  which  are  followed  by 
a  short  appendix  of  ten  pages,  summing  up  in  fifty  propositions  the  writer's 
"  Yeitsatze  fiir  die  weitere  wissenschaftliche  Behandlung  jener  Zeit."  Des- 
soir,  on  the  other  hand,  has  combined  his  essay  with  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  the  history  of  psychology,  undertaken  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  writing  of  a  psychological  system.  The  present  volume  is  the  first 
of  a  proposed  three-volumed  work  ;  the  second  will  deal  with  the  period 
beginning  with  Kant's  Kritik,  and  ending  with  the  Hegelians  ;  the  third 
will  treat  of  psychology  from  Herbart  to  the  present  time.  Its  method  is 
partly  personal  and  partly  factual.  Chapters  I  and  II  of  this  installment 
deal  with  the  psychologists  from  Leibniz  to  Kant,  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  Kritik;  Chapter  III,  with  the  system  of  psychology  constructed  by 
them.  There  is  a  Chapter  IV,  entitled  "  Effects  of  this  Psychology,"  —  but 
it  is  little  more  than  an  appendix. 
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Any  contribution  to  the  history  of  psychology  is  welcome.  We  have, 
of  course,  many  such  contributions  in  the  better  histories  of  Philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  special  works  of  Carus  (1808)  and  Harms  (1878),  the  first 
volume  of  Siebeck  (1880-84),  and  a  comparatively  large  number  of  mono- 
graphic studies.  Both  Sommer  and  Dessoir  have  a  right  to  our  gratitude. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  of  either  of  them  that  the  Academy  question  is  finally 
answered  by  their  books  ;  and  this  is  the  more  regrettable  since,  as  said 
above,  a  patient  worker  of  quite  second-rate  ability  might  have  covered  the 
ground  once  and  for  all,  saving  the  student  a  vast  amount  of  labor  which 
is  now  still  necessary. 

Dr.  Dessoir,  as  his  foot-notes  show,  has  looked  at  an  enormous  number 
of  eighteenth  century  books  and  periodicals,  and  has  utilized  all  the  best 
sources  of  information  concerning  them.  Nevertheless,  his  treatment,  in 
the  main,  gives  the  impression  of  superficiality.  His  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  however,  is  so  much  greater  than  my  own,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
give  data  in  justification  of  the  impression  except  in  salient  instances.  I 
will  mention  only  the  sections  on  Leibniz,  Wolff,  and  Kant.  Leibniz  is  dis- 
missed in  seven  pages  ;  Wolff  in  fourteen;  Kant  is  left  unmentioned  in 
Chapter  II  (1750-1780),  to  be  dealt  with  in  seventeen  pages  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  IV.  Wolff  has  come  off,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  the  three,  —  and 
this  is  the  less  excusable  as  he  is  the  least  well  known.  But  the  misplace- 
ment of  Kant  also  means  a  serious  defect  of  historical  perspective. 

Chapter  III  —  the  System  of  Psychology  —  is  valuable  for  reference  ;  but 
its  value  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  it  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theory.  For  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  theory  of  the  author  that  there 
was  a  system,  that  is,  one  system  of  psychology  during  this  period.  It  is 
true  that  the  exposition  of  this  half  of  the  book  can  be  checked,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  back-reference  to  Chapters  I  and  II  ;  and  it  is  true  that  if  the 
personal  and  the  factual  methods  had  been  followed  out  in  detail,  the 
never-satisfied  critic  would  probably  have  complained  of  needless  repetition. 
Moreover,  there  are  sufficient  indications  in  the  chapter  itself  that  the 
thread  of  *  the  system '  grows,  now  and  again,  dangerously  slender.  Still 
the  title  is  misleading,  and  I  have  found  passages  in  which  the  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  be  forced  into  agreement  with  it. 

Chapter  IV  discusses  the  relations  of  *  this  psychology '  to  epistemology, 
aesthetics,  medicine,  ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  right,  paedagogy,  Lebens- 
auffassung  (the  doctrine  of  temperaments,  physiognomy,  and  occultism), 
and  —  Kant:  all  in  in  pp.  Aesthetics  gets  the  lion's  share — 31  pp.— 
in  this  appendix ;  but  as  these  pages  can  hardly  represent  the  aesthetic 
part  of  the  original  prize-essay,  we  must  suppose  that  the  author  has  elimi- 
nated this  side  of  his  work,  perhaps  for  separate  publication.  The  book 
would  be  a  useful  one. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  History  must  find  a  place  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  working  psychologist's  library.  And,  in  face  of  the  monoto- 
nous and  laborious  task  which  the  penning  of  Vol.  I  must  have  set  the 
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author,  thanks  would  seem  to  be  more  in  place  than  fault-finding.  Only 
the  general  feeling  of  unsatisfactoriness  remains,  and  it  is  the  critic's  duty 
to  give  expression  to  it.1  E.  B.  T. 

Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer.  An  Outline  of  Philosophy.  By  JOHN 
WATSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada.  Glasgow,  James  MacLehose  and 
Sons  ;  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  vii,  302. 

"  By  the  use  of  a  double  title  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  my  aim  in  this 
little  work  has  been  at  once  critical  and  constructive.  The  philosophical 
creed  which  commends  itself  to  my  mind  is  what  in  the  text  I  have  called 
Intellectual  Idealism,  by  which  I  mean  the  doctrine  that  we  are  capable  of 
knowing  Reality  as  it  actually  is,  and  that  Reality  when  so  known  is  abso- 
lutely rational.  .  .  .  The  general  proof  of  Idealism  must  consist  in  showing 
that,  while  the  determination  of  Reality  by  such  categories  as  coexistence, 
succession,  and  causality,  is  capable  of  vindication  so  long  as  it  is  not  regarded 
as  ultimate,  it  becomes  false  when  affirmed  to  be  final,  and  that  we  are  com- 
pelled at  last  to  characterize  existence  as  purposive  and  rational.  There  are 
various  ways  of  enforcing  this  view.  The  method  which  I  have  followed 
here  is  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Biology,  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Religion  and  Art,  are 
related  to  each  other  as  developing  forms  or  phases  of  one  idea  —  the  idea 
of  self-conscious  Reason.  But,  partly  out  of  respect  for  their  eminence,  and 
partly  as  a  means  of  orientation  both  for  myself  and  the  students  under  my 
charge  (for  whom  this  Outline  was  originally  prepared),  I  have  examined 
certain  views  of  Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer  —  and  also,  I  may  add,  of  Darwin 
and  Kant  —  which  appear  to  me  inadequate"  (from  the  author's  Preface). 
After  discussing  in  Chapters  I  and  II,  respectively,  the  Problem  of  Philos- 
ophy, and  the  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  Professor  Watson  devotes  five 
chapters  to  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Under  this  heading  he  treats  in 
order,  Geometry,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  the  Physical  Sciences,  Biological 
Science,  and  the  Relations  of  Biology  to  Philosophy.  A  single  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  or  Psychology,  followed  by  three  on 
Moral  Philosophy  —  dealing  again  with  the  Idea  of  Duty,  the  Idea  of  Free- 
dom, the  Summum  Bonum,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Rights.  The  concluding 
chapter,  entitled  "  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,"  is  occupied  with  the  high- 
est products  of  the  self-conscious  Reason  —  Religion  and  Art. 

Review  will  follow.  J.  E.  C. 

1  The  rangez,  which  the  author  marks  with  a  note  of  interrogation  on  p.  164 
(note  2,  citation  from  Fenelon),  would  now  be  written  rangh.  —  So  A.  Boring, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Psych,  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinnesorg.,  viii,  p.  115.  Boring's  judgment  of  the 
whole  work  is  very  similar  to  that  given  above,  and  is  supported  by  much  illus- 
trative detail.  The  present  notice  was  written  before  the  number  of  the  Zeitschr. 
containing  Boring's  review  had  reached  me. 
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Philosophy  of  Mind.  An  Essay  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology. 
By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity. New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1895.  —  pp.  xiv,  414. 

This  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Professor  Ladd's 
series  of  works  on  Psychology.  As  his  readers  are  well  aware,  he  has 
always  maintained  that  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  mind,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  scientific  psychology  demands  a  partial  consideration,  at 
least,  of  the  metaphysical  assumptions  upon  which  the  science  is  based. 
"  This  science,  which  as  a  science  must  ever  remain  chiefly  descriptive, 
starts  many  inquiries  regarding  the  real  nature  and  relations  to  the  external 
world,  and  especially  to  the  body,  of  that  subject  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  mind  "  (p.  ix).  These  inquiries  would 
lead  an  author  too  far  afield  when  actually  engaged  in  describing  the  con- 
crete phenomena  of  mind,  and  are  therefore  brought  forward  in  a  separate 
volume.  Even  here,  however,  we  find  that  not  all  but  only  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  selection  of  the  metaphysical  questions  suggested  by  the  empirical 
science  of  psychology,  have  been  treated.  To  deal  with  them  all  would  be 
almost  to  cover  the  whole  sphere  of  philosophical  study.  The  volume  has 
twelve  chapters,  as  follow :  Chapters  I  and  1 1,  Psychology  and  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Mind ;  III,  The  Concept  of  Mind  ;  IV,  The  Reality  of  Mind  ;  V, 
The  Consciousness  of  Identity  and  So-called  Double  Consciousness  ;  VI,  The 
Unity  of  Mind;  VII  and  VIII,  Mind  and  Body;  IX,  Materialism  and 
Spiritualism  ;  X,  Monism  and  Dualism  ;  XI,  Origin  and  Permanence  of 
Mind;  XII,  Place  of  Man's  Mind  in  Nature. 

A  review  of  the  work  will  appear  in  an  early  number.  J.  E.  C. 

Logic.  By  DR.  CHRISTOPH  SIGWART,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  •  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Trans- 
lated by  HELEN  DENDY.  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New 
York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  —  Vol.  I,  pp.  xii,  391;  vol.  VIII,  pp.  584. 

The  appearance  in  an  English  dress  of  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Sigwart's  Logik  so  soon  after  its  publication  in  Germany,  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  It  is  also  exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  English  edition 
has  been  produced  by  the  cooperation  of  author  and  translator,  and 
can  carry  with  it  the  assurance  of  the  former  that  "  it  is  completely  free 
from  misunderstanding,  and  represents  everywhere  as  exactly  as  possible 
the  original  text."  The  first  volume  deals  with  the  judgment,  concept, 
and  inference,  "  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  traditional  form 
of  the  science."  In  the  second  volume  the  author  discusses  the  presup- 
positions from  which  scientific  investigation  starts,  and  the  methods  and 
aims  within  particular  provinces  of  investigation.  Besides  the  general 
theory  of  induction,  the  volume  contains  important  chapters  on  the  statistical 
method  and  the  calculation  of  probabilities,  and  on  the  methodological 
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principles  of  historical,  ethical,  and  psychological  investigation.  Dis- 
cussions of  this  character  should  commend  the  book  to  workers  in  these 
departments,  and  to  others  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  practical 
applications  of  logic,  rather  than  in  the  philosophical  theory. 

Review  will  follow.  J.  E.  C. 

The  Elements  of  Ethics.     By  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP,  Ph.D.     New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  —  pp.  vii,  467. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  attempted  only  to  deal  with  the  theoretical 
problems  of  Ethics.  The  method  employed  is  a  careful  analysis  of  its 
fundamental  conceptions  and  theories.  As  an  introduction  to  the  questions 
of  present  day  interest,  the  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  history  and 
development  of  ethical  philosophy  from  the  time  preceding  Socrates  to  the 
close  of  the  period  represented  by  Hume  in  England  and  Kant  in  Germany, 
only  representative  men  being  chosen  for  the  purpose.  We  thus  ascertain 
the  large  number  of  problems  that  have  slowly  accumulated  in  the  progress 
of  ethical  speculation.  The  third  chapter  points  out  how  ethical  questions 
are  affected,  first,  by  the  various  conceptions  entertained  respecting  such 
terms  as  virtue,  good,  right  and  duty,  and,  second,  by  confusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  motives  to  morality.  Under  this  last  topic  a  careful  discussion 
is  given  respecting  impulse,  instinct,  and  reason,  with  a  view  to  getting 
some  general  meaning  for  them  which  will  be  consistent  and  useful.  In 
common  usage  the  first  two  fluctuate  between  conscious  and  unconscious 
influences.  This  position  must  be  abandoned  if  the  terms  are  to  have  any 
place  in  morality,  which  must  necessarily  be  purposive.  Hence  impulse  is 
treated  as  a  tendency  to  adjustment  with  the  changes  of  environment,  and 
so  is  irregular ;  instinct,  as  an  organic  tendency  to  action,  requiring  a  fixed 
environment  for  its  adjustment ;  and  reason  as  adjustment  to  both  the  fixed 
and  changing  elements  of  environment.  Impulse  and  instinct,  as  uncon- 
scious forces,  are  excluded  from  consideration. 

The  fourth  chapter  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  is  based,  first,  upon  a  radical  distinction  between  freedom  and 
responsibility,  and,  second,  upon  three  distinct  conceptions  of  freedom, 
namely,  liberty  or  physico-political  freedom  (exemption  from  external  re- 
straint), spontaneity  or  subjective  causation,  and  velleity  or  the  capacity  for 
alternative  choice.  The  latter  is  the  only  real  problem  in  the  question,  but 
in  the  controversy  is  often  confused  with  the  others.  The  object  of  the 
whole  discussion  is  to  secure  a  basis  for  corrective  punishment  as  distinct 
from  prevention,  and  to  show  the  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  responsi- 
bility while  freedom  (velleity)  may  remain  intact. 

The  subject  of  conscience  is  treated  in  two  ways.  The  nature  and  the 
origin  of  it  are  separated  from  each  other  as  different  problems.  The  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  first  question  is  that  conscience  is  not  any  unique  or  simple 
function  of  the  mind,  but  simply  the  whole  mind  occupied  about  a  certain 
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object.  It  differs  from  the  organ  of  knowledge  only  by  its  contents,  and 
not  in  the  kind  of  mental  elements  concerned.  This  enables  us  to  discuss 
its  evolution  without  considering  it  a  simple  function  unique  in  kind,  and 
thus  asserting  with  Spencer  that  it  is  evolved  out  of  that  which  contains 
none  of  it.  The  theories  of  morality  are  discussed  with  reference  to  a 
reconciliation  of  those  which  are  most  directly  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  relation  of  religion  and  morality  is  stated  so  as  to  distinguish  between 
the  ground  and  the  sanctions  of  the  latter,  religion  being  one  of  the  sanc- 
tions of  morality,  but  not  its  ground.  The  chapter  on  rights  and  duties 
endeavors  to  obtain  an  ethical  basis  for  rights,  so  that  duty  will  not  be  a 
mere  correlate  of  that  which  does  not  imply  an  obligation  in  the  subject 
other  than  the  rights  of  neighbors.  AUTHOR. 

Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race.  Methods  and  Processes. 
By  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  New  York  and  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  ix,  488. 

In  writing  this  book  I  have  had  rather  conflicting  aims.  It  was  begun 
as  a  series  of  articles  reporting  observations  on  infants,  published  in  part 
in  the  journal  Science,  1890-1892.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose, 
however,  I  found  it  necessary  constantly  to  enlarge  my  scope  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  widened  genetic  view.  This  came  to  clearer  consciousness 
in  the  treatment  of  the  child's  imitations,  especially  when  I  came  to  the 
relation  of  imitation  to  volition,  as  treated  in  my  paper  before  the  London 
Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology  in  1892.  The  farther  study  of  this 
subject  brought  what  was  to  me  such  a  revelation  of  the  genetic  function 
of  imitation  that  I  then  determined  —  under  the  inspiration,  also,  of  the 
small  group  of  writers  lately  treating  the  subject  —  to  work  out  a  theory  of 
mental  development  in  the  child,  incorporating  this  new  insight. 

This  occupied  my  thought,  and  was  made  the  topic  of  my  graduate 
Seminar  in  psychology  at  Princeton,  in  1 893-94,  the  result  being  the  con- 
viction that  no  consistent  view  of  mental  development  in  the  individual 
could  possibly  be  reached  without  a  doctrine  of  the  race  development  of 
consciousness.  .  .  . 

My  final  arrangement  of  chapters  presents,  when  a  patient  reader  is  in 
front  of  the  page,  a  fair  degree  of  reason,  I  think.  The  earliest  chapters 
(I  to  VI)  are  devoted  to  the  statement  of  the  genetic  problem,  with  reports 
of  the  facts  of  infant  life  and  the  methods  of  investigating  them,  and  the 
mere  teasing  out  of  the  strings  of  law  on  which  the  facts  are  beaded  —  the 
principles  of  Suggestion,  Habit,  Accommodation,  etc.  These  chapters  have 
their  own  end  as  well,  giving  researches  of  some  value,  possibly,  for  psy- 
chology and  education.  They  serve  their  purpose  also  in  the  progress  of  the 
book,  as  giving  a  statement  of  the  central  problem  of  motor  adaptation. 
Chapter  V  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  one  voluntary  function,  Handwriting. 
Then  follows  the  theory  of  adaptation,  stated  in  general  terms  in  Chapters 
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VII  and  VIII;  and  afterwards  comes  a  genetic  view  in  detail  (Chapters  IX 
to  XVI)  of  the  progress  of  mental  development  in  its  great  stages,  Memory, 
Association,  Attention,  Thought,  Self-consciousness,  Volition.  So  the  whole 
is  a  whole,  the  theory  resting  upon  an  induction  of  facts  (put  before  it)  and 
supported  by  the  deduction  of  facts  (put  after).  .  .  .  There  are  certain  other 
great  provinces,  besides,  which  I  find  capable  of  fruitful  exploration  with 
the  same  theoretical  principles.  Of  course,  genetic  psychology  ought  to 
lay  the  only  solid  foundation  for  education,  both  in  its  method  and  its  re- 
sults. And  it  is  equally  true,  though  it  has  never  been  adequately  realized, 
that  it  is  in  genetic  theory  that  social  or  collective  psychology  must  find 
both  its  root  and  its  ripe  fruitage.  We  have  no  social  psychology,  because 
we  have  had  no  doctrine  of  the  socius.  We  have  had  theories  of  the  ego 
and  the  alter;  but  that  they  did  not  reveal  the  socius  is  just  their  condem- 
nation. So  the  theorist  of  society  and  institutions  has  floundered  in  seas 
of  metaphysics  and  biology,  and  no  psychologist  has  brought  him  a  life- 
preserver,  nor  even  heard  his  cry  for  help.  These  aspects  of  the  subject  I 
hope  to  take  up  in  the  same  modest  way  in  another  work,  already  well 
under  way,  to  bear  the  same  general  title  as  this  volume,  but  to  be  known 
by  the  sub-title  Interpretations :  Educational,  Social  and  Ethical,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Methods  and  Processes,  by  which  this  book  is  described  more 
particularly  on  the  title-page.  It  will  endeavor  to  find  a  basis  in  the  natural 
history  of  man  as  a  social  being  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  activities 
in  which  his  life  of  education,  social  cooperation  and  duty  involves  him. 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

Natural  Rights ;  A  Criticism  of  Some  Political  and  Ethical  Concep- 
tions. By  DAVID  G.  RITCHIE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford ;  Author  of  '  Darwin  and  Hegel,'  etc.  London,  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  xvi,  304. 

In  his  preface  the  author  explains  that  three  years  ago  he  began  to  write 
a  paper  on  "  Natural  Rights,"  which  has  grown  into  the  present  volume. 
At  first  he  feared  that  he  might  be  "  occupied  in  slaying  the  already  slain," 
but  later  he  became  convinced  that  the  theory  was  at  least  still  capable  of 
mischief.  Though  disclaimed  by  almost  all  our  careful  writers  on  politics 
and  ethics,  it  yet  remains  a  commonplace  of  the  newspaper  and  the  plat- 
form. Professor  Ritchie  has  "  attempted  to  regard  the  theory  in  the  light 
of  its  historical  significance."  Part  I  treats  of  the  "  Theory  of  Natural 
Rights";  Part  II,  of  "  Particular  Natural  Rights."  In  the  appendix  are 
reprinted  several  political  documents,  American  and  French,  referred  to  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  Review  will  follow.  E.  A. 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received : 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  The  Greek  text  edited,  with  notes  and  essays.  By 
B.  JOWETT  and  LEWIS  CAMPBELL.  Three  volumes.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  xv  +490  +  356+512. 

Dogmatic  Theology.  By  W.  S.  T.  SHEDD,  D.D.  Vol.  III.  New  York, 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  iv,  528. 

Institutional  Ethics.  By  MARIETTA  KIES,  Ph.D.  Boston,  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1894.  — pp.  iv,  270. 

Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition.  By  JOHN  D.  DAVIS,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Old  Testament  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, NJ.  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  v,  150. 

Ideals  and  Institutions,  Their  Parallel  Development.  Thesis  presented 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
By  JOHN  ERNEST  MERRILL.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford  Seminary  Press, 
1894.  — pp.  175. 

The  Gospel  of  Buddha.  By  PAUL  CARUS.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  1894.  —  pp.  xiv,  275. 

Geschichte  des  Idealismus.  Von  OTTO  WILLMANN,  Professor  der  Philo- 
sophic und  Padagogik  an  der  deutschen  Universitat  in  Prag.  Erster  Band. 
Braunschweig,  Friedrich  Vieweg  und  Sohn,  1894.  —  pp.  ix,  696. 
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NOTES. 

CRITICISMS  OF  MR.  BRADLEY'S  APPEARANCE  AND  REALITY. 

ALTHOUGH  in  all  probability  Mr.  Bradley's  book  will  not  be  free  from  crit- 
ical attention  for  some  time  to  come,  yet  the  first  burst  of  criticism  may  be 
regarded  as  over.  It  seems  a  fitting  time,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
what  results  have  emerged,  especially  since  the  two  articles  by  Professor 
Seth l  round  off  the  whole  controversy  up  to  the  present  point. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sidgwick's  protest  against  the  way  in  which  skepticism  is 
treated  in  Appearance  and  Reality,  naturally  comes  in  for  consideration  at 
the  beginning.  This  critic  maintains  (Mind,  July,  1894)  that  the  skeptic, 
who  knows  what  he  is  about,  does  not  affirm  that  "  Reality  is  such  that  our 
knowledge  cannot  reach  it."  He  asserts  nothing  but  his  desire  to  know 
what  an  assertor  means  when  he  makes  a  statement  about  Reality,  and 
what  he  has  done  to  guard  against  error.  If  this  be  so,  then  we  are  all,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  true  skeptics,  and  doubtless  the  distinction  between  the 
*  skeptics '  and  their  opponents  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  essential  difference 
in  method,  but  in  the  way  in  which  the  method  common  to  both  is  applied. 
The  '  skeptic  '  is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulty  of  guarding  against  error 
that  he  cannot  advance.  His  opponent,  while  aware  of  the  general  possi- 
bility of  error  after  all  is  done,  prefers  to  take  the  risk  and  go  on,  "  because 
the  adventure  suits  him."  At  the  same  time,  while  he  may  question  the 
taste  of  the  individual  who  prefers  to  hug  the  consciousness  of  human  lia- 
bility to  err  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  he  is  not  justified  in  declar- 
ing that  the  latter  holds  an  intellectually  indefensible  position.  Here 
Mr.  Sidgwick  scores,  I  think,  not  only  against  Mr.  Bradley,  but  against 
others  who  attempt  to  deal  with  skepticism  in  a  summary  way. 

In  dealing  with  what  is  more  properly  characteristic  in  the  book,  we  will 
at  first  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Ward,  referring  to  other  writers  as  occasion 
demands.  As  a  skeptical  inquiry  into  first  principles,  this  work,  according 
to  Mr.  Ward  {Mind,  January,  1894),  is  of  the  highest  value.  If  the  author 
intended  merely  to  throw  doubt  on  our  preconceptions,  he  has  been  eminently 
successful.  He  is  too  subtle,  however,  for  constructive  breadth.  The  tools 
he  must  use  in  the  second  book  are  destroyed  in  the  first.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  phenomena  are  regarded  as  infected  with  the  same  contra- 
diction, in  that  they  all  involve  a  union  of  the  One  and  the  Many.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  apply  the  notion  of  Degrees  of  Truth  and  Reality. 
If  all  appearances  are  equally  contradictory,  all  are  equally  incapable  of 
aiding  us  to  get  nearer  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  Reality.  Though  Mr. 
Bradley  insists  on  the  fact  of  degrees,  the  method  of  the  first  book  pre- 
cludes the  application  of  this  principle.  The  doctrine  in  question  must 

1  Contemporary  Review,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1894.  Summarized  on  page  219  of 
the  present  issue. 
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therefore  be  regarded  as  ruled  out  of  the  system  by  its  predominant  presup- 
positions. On  this  point  there  seems  a  consensus  of  opinion,  Mr.  Ward 
being  supported  by  Professor  Seth  and  Professor  McKenzie. 

Coming  to  details,  Mr.  Ward  attacks  the  method  by  which  the  Absolute 
is  reached.  All  that  is  '  indubitably  true '  is  that  the  universe  exists,  and 
nothing  positive  can  be  got  out  of  a  statement  of  this  sort.  What  is  true  in 
Mr.  Bradley's  contention  is  purely  formal,  and  what  is  more  than  formal  is 
not  beyond  intellectual  challenge.  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick  maintains,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  only  what  is  tautologous  is  beyond  doubt  in  any  case.  Pro- 
fessor Seth  puts  the  matter  more  concretely.  '  A  simple  consideration  that 
the  universe  exists,  shows  it  is  in  some  sense  a  harmony.  Does  the  assertion 
that  the  absolute  is  a  harmonious  unity  carry  us  beyond  the  fact  it  names, 
which  is  simply  that  the  universe  gets  along  somehow  ?  How  is  the  passage 
made  from  this  to  the  existence  of  an  individual  perfect  being  ?  Granting 
that  the  Absolute  is  experience,  the  fact  that  all  varieties  of  sentient  expe- 
rience coexist  somehow,  and  are  therefore  in  some  sense  compatible,  does 
not  justify  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  single  perfect  being  by  whom 
this  experience  is  felt  as  a  whole '  (Contemporary  Review,  December,  1894). 

As  to  the  identification  of  the  Absolute  with  experience,  Mr.  Ward  urges 
that  from  the  statement,  "the  real  =  the  experienced,"  you  cannot  reach 
the  conclusion,  "  Reality  =  Experience."  This  experience,  further,  not 
being  like  that  of  any  finite  individual,  to  say  that  Reality  is  experience 
does  not  seem,  in  Professor  Seth's  opinion,  greatly  helpful.  One  might 
add  that  all  experience  must  be  focussed  somehow,  and,  if  the  Absolute  is 
experience,  it  must  be  dependent  on  some  center  which  gathers  it  into 
a  unity.  Experience,  in  short,  is  not  a  self-subsistent  fact.  This  charac- 
terization of  the  Absolute  reminds  one  of  the  Hegelian  identification  of 
Thought  and  Reality.  The  same  fundamental  objection  can  be  urged 
against  the  one  as  against  the  other.  The  net  result  is  that  the  spirituality 
of  the  real  is  not  put  beyond  question,  and  the  author's  statements  on  the 
point  are  simply  the  expressions  of  an  instinctive  belief.  Here  Ward,  Seth, 
and  McKenzie  are  again  at  one. 

Since  the  Absolute  is  a  perfect  harmony  including  all  appearances,  and 
the  latter  are  riddled  with  inconsistencies,  something  has  to  happen  if  the 
consistency  of  the  former  is  to  be  preserved.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
finite  must  be  neutralized,  blended,  transmuted,  etc.  This,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ward,  involves  a  difficulty,  seeing  that  there  is  no  proc- 
ess in  the  Absolute.  Mr.  Bradley  replies  {Mind,  April,  1894)  that  the 
process  of  transmutation  is  an  appearance,  but  not  therefore  pure  illusion. 
This  is  surely  not  a  defensible  position.  The  process  cannot  be  partly  true 
and  partly  false  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Absolute.  The  critic,  in  any 
case,  maintains  his  ground.  '  There  is  no  process  in  the  Absolute.  The 
reblending  cannot  be  anything  for  the  finite  centers  which  are  transmuted 
in  the  process.  What  is  it?'  {Mind,  July,  1894.)  Dealing  with  the 
epistemological  references,  the  same  critic  contends  that  the  essence  of 
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knowledge  is  treated  as  its  defect,  for  "  in  the  end  no  possible  truth  is  quite 
true,"  because -it  is  true  of  Reality.  Professor  Seth  shows  that  it  does  not 
argue  an  internal  discrepancy  in  truth  that  all  truth,  however  true,  is  not 
Reality,  and  traces  all  the  trouble  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bradley  is  ruled  by  the  old  notion  of  abstract  identity  and  therefore  cannot 
tolerate  difference  anywhere.  Finally,  Mr.  Ward  raises  the  question : 
"  How  can  the  whole  be  perfect  if  each  of  its  parts  is  not  only  partial,  but 
defective  ?  "  Mr.  Bradley  replies  that,  unless  partial  constituents  were  defec- 
tive, they  never  could  be  elements  in  a  system  at  all.  In  this  he  seems  to 
have  taken  the  word  '  defective '  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it 
was  intended  to  be  understood.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  parts 
should  be  not  merely  lacking  in  self-subsistence,  but  self-contradictory  and 
at  war  with  themselves  ? 

Here  we  may  dismiss  the  question  of  evil,  which  has  received  little  atten- 
tion. Mr.  McTaggart,  however,  seems  to  have  said  all  that  was  necessary. 
It  may  be  true,  he  remarks,  that  what  is  discord  from  one  point  of  view  be- 
comes an  element  in  a  higher  harmony.  It  is  a  fact  of  little  concern  to  us, 
however,  especially  when  we  know  that  in  the  same  process  by  which  the 
discordant  is  transmuted,  we  also  suffer  the  same  fate.  It  is  little  consola- 
tion to  know  that  evil  is  only  partly  real,  if  it  is  at  all  events  as  real  as  we 
are.  (Revue  de  Mttaphysique  et  de  Morale,  January,  1894.) 

The  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  self  has  naturally  drawn  forth  much 
adverse  comment.  Professor  McKenzie  (Mind,  July,  1894)  shows  that 
Mr.  Bradley  never  gets  beyond  the  phenomenal,  and  does  not  take  account 
of  the  epistemological  self  —  that  which  is  never  an  object  of  which  we  are 
aware,  since  it  is  the  subject  of  knowledge,  the  focus  to  which  experience  is 
brought.  This  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all.  The  omission  seems  to 
be  of  a  piece  with  the  identification  of  reality  with  experience  or  sentience. 
This  again  seems  to  depend  on  a  confusion  between  knowledge  in  general 
and  perception  or  feeling.  Is  it  true  that  "anything  in  no  sense  felt  or  per- 
ceived is  quite  unmeaning"  (Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  145)  ?  Without  a 
self  existing  through  changing  states  knowledge  would  be  impossible.  That 
this  permanent  focus  does  not  show  itself  as  part  of  its  own  content  is  not 
wonderful.  That  it  does  not  do  so,  is  surely  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  as 
unmeaning.  We  cannot  feel  or  perceive  that  which  is  the  condition  of  both 
feeling  and  perception,  but  do  we  not  know  that  it  exists  when  we  must 
infer  it  as  a  necessary  condition  of  knowledge  ?  The  confusion  indicated  is 
an  old  one  and  still  prevails  at  the  present  day.  The  arguments  against  the 
Unknowable  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  just  because  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  are  not  wholly  freed  from  the  error  on  which  its  supporters, 
for  the  most  part,  take  their  stand.  Probably  the  results  would  not  have 
been  so  disastrous  in  the  present  case,  if  the  author  had  not  rejected  the 
notion  of  unity  in  multiplicity  as  a  contradiction.  This  of  itself  tends  to 
shut  him  up  to  Presentationism,  for  the  subject  is  in  a  sense  different  from 
the  content  it  owns  and  unifies,  and,  to  a  man  ridden  by  the  notion  of 
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abstract  identity,  difference  is  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  or  ignored.  Professor 
Seth  is  the  only  one  who  has  brought  out  clearly  how  great  a  part  the  old 
fallacy  with  regard  to  identity  plays,  here  as  elsewhere,  in  this  book.  Though 
in  the  case  of  the  self  other  lines  of  argument  come  in  —  the  lack  of  all 
inclusive  self-sufficiency  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  denning  what  shall 
be  included  in  the  unity  of  the  self  —  the  real  ground  of  rejection  will  be 
found  in  the  asserted  incompatibility  of  the  One  and  the  Many  (Contempo- 
rary Review,  November,  1894).  The  soundness  of  this  criticism  is  ren- 
dered less  obvious  by  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bradley  puts  things.  The 
question,  he  tells  us,  is  'whether  the  self  gives  us  an  experience  by  which 
we  can  understand  the  way  in  which  diversity  is  harmonized  ? '  As  the 
One  and  the  Many  have  already  been  declared  to  be  utterly  incompatible, 
to  ask  the  self  to  show  how  those  two  contradictions  are  united  is  like 
asking  the  thief,  caught  red-handed,  to  explain  how  his  innocence  is  com- 
patible with  the  fact  that  he  was  seen  stealing.  It  is  misleading,  further, 
to  be  told  that  the  self  is  a  fact  to  some  extent  and  in  some  sense. 
If  it  involve  a  contradiction,  it  cannot  be  a  real  fact  in  any  sense  or  to 
any  extent.  If  the  question  is  not  prejudged  in  Mr.  Bradley's  mind,  the 
form  in  which  it  is  put  renders  only  one  conclusion  possible.  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  that  the  One  and  the  Many  are  never  apart  except  in  our 
minds,  and  therefore  do  not  require  to  be  brought  together.  This  unity 
in  difference  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  reality.  No  further  proof  is 
required  of  this  assertion  than  the  fact  that  knowledge  would  be  impos- 
sible without  a  subject  identical  amid  changing  states.  We  must  simply 
accept  the  fact  which  Mr.  Bradley  stumbles  over,  for,  as  Professor  Seth 
says,  we  cannot  go  beyond  Reality  to  understand  how  its  basal  character- 
istics come  to  be  what  they  are.  The  true  view  of  identity  is  not  for- 
eign to  Mr.  Bradley's  thought,  and  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  he 
should  have  furbished  up  the  rusty  old  fallacy  of  abstract  identity.  Per- 
haps the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  what  has  been  said  above.  He  is  so 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  Metaphysics  must  understand  the  world  that 
he  will  accept  nothing.  He  wants  to  see  how  Being  is  made.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  does  not  require  to  be  demonstrated.  Instead  of  getting  any 
principle  of  explanation  from  the  real,  he  brands  Reality  as  a  contradiction 
because  he  cannot  see  how  it  comes  to  be  what  it  is.  He  wants  a  principle 
to  understand  the  ultimate  principles  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  understood. 
Such  a  position  evidently  cannot  be  maintained,  and  so  we  find  him  all 
through  the  second  book  insisting  that  a  mere  inability  to  explain  in  the 
end  'how'  a  thing  can  be,  forms  no  valid  objection  to  the  assertion  that  it 
is.  If  he  had  only  thought  of  this  in  dealing  with  the  self,  the  ultimate 
relation  of  the  Absolute  to  its  appearances  might  not  have  been  so  totally 
inexplicable.  As  Professor  Royce  remarks,  in  rejecting  the  categories  of 
thought  and  self-consciousness  he  has  rejected  the  only  clue  by  which  we 
can  understand  in  any  way  how  the  finite  can  be  related  to  the  Infinite 
(Philosophical  Review,  March,  1894).  How  untenable  the  position  of  the 
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first  book  is,  may  be  seen  from  another  inconsistency,  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
McTaggart  when  he  asks  why  the  self  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  argu- 
ment, so  much  in  evidence  in  the  second  book,  that  what  is  necessary  and 
possible  undoubtedly  is.  Mr.  Bradley  could  only  reply  that  the  self  involves 
unity  and  multiplicity,  is  a  contradiction  therefore,  and  hence  not  a  possibility. 
This  would  lay  him  open  to  the  retort  that,  since  the  Absolute  and  its 
appearances  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  self  and  its  states,  though  the 
absolute  must  include  the  finite  in  all  its  richness,  the  thing  is  not  pos- 
sible and  therefore  cannot  be.  This  brings  out  the  fact  that  on  the  principles 
of  the  first  book  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  sense  comprehend  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  and  the  latter  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  illusion.  In 
proof  of  this  we  need  only  point  to  the  Spinozistic  tendency  which  manifests 
itself  so  decidedly  despite  the  author's  wishes  and  intentions.  Professor 
Seth  declares  that  it  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  constructive  part  of  the 
treatise  and  supports  his  opinion  by  a  large  number  of  quotations.  It  is 
only  by  inconsistency  with  his  original  principle  that  the  author  avoids 
landing  in  Spinozism  pure  and  simple,  but,  since  the  first  book  is  not 
revised  in  the  light  of  the  admissions  made  in  the  second,  the  final  position 
has  necessarily  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  The  relation  of  the  Absolute  to 
its  appearances  is  not  regarded  as  involving  a  contradiction,  but,  the  self 
being  rejected,  it  becomes  a  unique  and  totally  inexplicable  fact. 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Seth  the  author  has  done  good  service  in 
insisting  on  the  fact  that  the  Absolute  must  not  be  identified  with  the  finite 
as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  in  going  beyond  this  reassertion  of  transcend- 
ence and  attempting  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  in  and  for 
itself,  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  from  which  Hegel  delivered  us.  Since 
all  our  predicates  are  drawn  from  our  own  experience,  the  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  Infinite,  in  so  far  as  it  is  more  than  this,  leads  to  nothing  but  nega- 
tions. The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  Absolute  comes  to  be  regarded  not 
as  more  but  as  less  than  the  highest  we  know.  The  phenomenal  world 
furnishes  a  genuine  revelation  of  the  Absolute  to  us,  but  what  the  latter 
is  for  itself  we  cannot  know.  Hence  the  most  significant  outcome  of 
the  book,  according  to  this  writer,  is  that  it  justifies  a  wise  agnosticism  with 
regard  to  the  Absolute  for  itself.  Stated  thus,  the  result  seems  not  of  much 
importance,  but  it  is  the  obvious  which  most  frequently  requires  reassertion, 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  esoteric  Hegelianism  in 
recent  years  will  not  be  apt  to  underrate  the  significance  of  the  admission, 
made  by  so  good  a  Hegelian  as  Professor  McKenzie,  that  we  cannot  de- 
termine the  applicability  to  the  Absolute  of  such  a  category  as  personality, 
and  have  no  adequate  ground  either  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  a 
conception  as  a  kingdom  of  concrete  personalities  (Mind,  July,  1894,  p.  332). 
.This  interesting  passage  bears  out  Professor  Seth's  contention  that  the 
outcome  of  the  book  will  be  to  show  that  'human  experience,  not  as  the 
Absolute  bodily,  but  as  constituting  the  only  accessible  and  authentic  revela- 
tion of  its  nature  to  us,  is  the  true  subject-matter  of  philosophy.' 

DAVID  IRONS. 
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The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
was  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  27  and  28,  1894.  Besides  an 
Address  of  Welcome  by  President  Patton,  the  programme  contained  the 
following  items  :  J.  Jastrow,  Studies  in  Mental  Anthropometry  ;  L.  Wit- 
mer,  Experiments  on  Mental  Association  ;  E.  B.  Titchener,  The  Affective 
Tone  of  Simple  Sense-impressions,  and  Photographs  showing  the  Influence 
of  Visual  Ideas  on  Cutaneous  Space-judgments  ;  J.  McK.  Cattell,  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Exceptional  Ability  ;  J.  G.  Hume,  Psychology  at  Toronto  ; 
Brother  Chrysostom,  Faculty  ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Consciousness  of  Identity  and 
so-called  Double  Consciousness  ;  C.  S.  Pierce,  Theories  of  Mechanism  of 
Connection  of  Body  and  Soul;  J.  Royce,  Psychology  of  Imitation  —  pre- 
liminary note  .;  W.  James,  Unity  of  Consciousness  —  President's  Address  ; 
C.  A.  Strong,  Classification  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  ;  H.  R.  Marshall,  Pleas- 
ure-pain vs.  Emotion  ;  G.  H.  Mead,  Physiological  Theory  of  Emotion  ;  D. 
S.  Miller,  Desire  ;  S.  E.  Mezes,  Pleasure  and  Pain  Defined  ;  M.  A.  Starr, 
Muscular-sense  Centers  in  Cortex  ;  C.  L.  Franklin,  Recent  Advances  in 
Retinal  Chemistry  and  Physiology  ;  H.  Grimng,  Experiments  on  Dermal 
Pain  ;  E.  B.  Delabarre,  Induced  Hyperaesthesia  ;  W.  R.  Newbold,  Experi- 
mental Production  of  Hallucinations  and  Illusions  ;  T.  W.  Mills,  Psychical 
and  Physical  Development  of  Young  Criminals. 

It  is  reported  that  Professor  Th.  Ribot  is  engaged  upon  a  Psychologic  de 
Sentiment,  in  which  he  will  revise  and  expand  the  views  propounded  in  his 
recent  article,  Recherches  sur  la  memoire  affective. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McKenzie,  formerly  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  University  College,  Cardiff. 

The  editors  of  the  Psychological  Review  announce  for  publication,  early 
in  February,  the  first  issue  of  a  Bibliography  of  Psychological  Literature 
called  The  Psychological  Index,  to  be  issued  annually.  The  first  issue 
comprises  the  titles  of  the  literature  of  Psychology  and  cognate  subjects  in 
all  languages  for  1894.  The  index  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Livingstone  Far- 
rand  of  Columbia  College,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Warren  of  Princeton. 

The  Psychological  RevieiL 'also  announces  the  founding  of  a  series  of  Mon- 
ograph Supplements,  consisting  of  longer  dissertations,  researches,  etc.,  to 
be  issued  at  intervals,  as  they  may  be  presented  to  the  editors.  They  will 
be  numbered  consecutively,  and  four  to  six  numbers  will  constitute  a  vol- 
ume. The  first  of  these  Monograph  Supplements  is  now  ready.  It  is  a 
research  on  Sensations  from  Pressure  and  Impact,  by  Dr.  Harold  Griffing. 
Papers  for  publication  may  be  sent  to  Prof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Princeton, 
N.J. 
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AGNOSTICISM. 

THE  Agnostic  is  one  who  holds  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  God,  or,  indeed,  that  the  human  mind  is  incapable 
of  reaching  a  knowledge  of  God.  Though  this  creed  is  not 
new,  it  has  reached  its  highest  potency  of  expression  in  modern 
times,  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  designated  is  of  very  recent 
origin.  The  linguistic  mintage  we  owe  to  Professor  Huxley. 
Borrowing  the  word  Agnostic  from  the  Greek"  designation  of 
that  "unknown"  God  whose  altar  Paul  saw  at  Athens,  he 
invested  the  imported  term  with  a  metaphysical  meaning  to 
which  the  original  was  neutral  and  indifferent,  and  sent  it 
forth  to  proclaim  to  the  modern  world  a  mental  incompetency 
in  regard  to  the  knowing  of  God,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  merely  implied  by  the  more  general  term  of  skepticism. 
The  new  name  was  coined  in  1869.  That  an  appellation  was 
needed  proves  that  the  Agnostic  sect  was  coming  into  promi- 
nence. The  church  it  would  supersede  was  an  accomplished 
fact  when  at  Antioch  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians. 
The  canonical  writings  of  the  Agnostic  sect  all  antedate  the 
year  of  its  christening.  We  have  not  space  here  to  examine 
them  or  even  to  enumerate  their  titles.  But  whether  the 
authors  be  rationalistic  or  empirical  philosophers,  Christian 
divines  or  positivist  scientists,  the  burden  of  their  message  is 
always  the  incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to  know  anything 
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but  the  phenomena  of  the  sensible  world,  or  the  contradictions 
in  which  it  is  involved  when  it  essays  to  reach  Infinite  and 
Absolute  Reality.  This  is  the  refrain,  somewhat  monotonous 
it  must  be  admitted,  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  metaphysics, 
varied  only  by  denunciation  of  those  whose  religion  consists  in 
humble  faith  in  God,  not  in  confident  assurance  of  His  incog- 
nizableness.  This  is  the  universal  incantation  by  which  Dean 
Mansel  would  exorcise  doubt  of  revealed  religion,  as  though  by 
poisoning  the  chalice  of  natural  knowledge  he  could  commend 
to  our  lips  the  divine  wine  of  revelation  !  Both  Mansel  and 
Mr.  Spencer  borrow  the  doctrine  of  nescience  from  Hamilton, 
in  whose  system  it  appears  as  the  result  of  an  inauspicious 
attempt  to  combine  the  speculations  of  Kant  with  the  sober, 
home-staying  philosophy  of  the  Scottish  school.  With  Kant 
and  Hume  (who  provoked  Kant  into  becoming  a  critical 
philosopher)  we  reach  the  fountain-heads  of  modern  Agnos- 
ticism. Now  Kant  and  Hume  also  mark  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  —  for  the  reason,  as  generally  stated,  that 
they  were  the  first  to  make  knowledge  itself  their  problem, 
instead  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  with  which  their  predeces- 
sors had  been  exclusively  engaged.  But  this  is  not  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  special  significance  of  Kant  and  Hume. 
Not  only  was  knowledge  itself  their  theme,  not  only  did  they 
propose  to  discover  by  analysis  its  nature,  elements,  and  sources, 
but  their  primary  interest  lay  in  determining  its  limits,  —  in 
settling  for  all  time  what  could  be  known  and  marking  off 
from  it  what  must  forever  remain  unknowable.  And  each 
working  in  his  own  way,  —  Kant  with  the  pretentious  appa- 
ratus of  rationalism,  Hume  with  the  simple  instruments  of 
empiricism,  —  reached  the  same  solution  of  the  problem:  to 
wit,  the  knowableness  of  whatever  we  apprehend  by  means  of 
our  senses,  the  unknowableness  of  any  other  reality.  Both 
agree  that  the  human  mind  is  incapacitated  by  its  very  con- 
stitution for  the  apprehension  of  God.  Thus  it  was  not  merely 
by  recalling  speculation  from  the  objects  of  knowledge  to  the 
knowing  process  itself,  but  by  concentrating  attention  upon 
the  limits  of  knowledge,  that  Hume  and  Kant  gave  a  new 
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shape  to  philosophy  and  laid  at  the  same  time  the  foundations 
of  modern  Agnosticism.  Hume's  position,  however,  has  so 
much  resemblance  to  the  skepticism  that  constantly  attended, 
and  ultimately  supervened  upon,  the  constructive  systems  of 
ancient  philosophy  that  one  might,  without  straining  the  com- 
parison, fairly  recognize  his  earliest  forerunners  in  Protagoras 
and  Pyrrho  and  ^Enesidemus.  These  are  the  prophets  of  the 
old  dispensation  of  Agnosticism,  as  Hume  and  Kant  are  the 
evangelists  of  the  new,  or  Mr.  Spencer  its  great  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles. 

This  juxtaposition  of  names  will  serve  to  bring  out  a  truth 
which  seems  to  be  little  understood,  but  which  is  of  the  utmost 
significance,  if  we  are  to  see  Agnosticism  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive. It  shows  that  belief  in  the  incognizableness  of  God  is 
no  accidental  or  belated  phase  of  human  thought.  Whether 
Agnosticism  be  an  illusion  or  an  insight  of  reason,  it  is  not 
merely  a  casual  or  modern  eclipse  of  faith.  However  named, 
it  has  from  the  very  dawn  of  reflection  haunted  with  its  shadow 
the  struggling  light  of  'divine  philosophy.' 

Now  a  factor  so  permanent  must  spring  from  constant  con- 
ditions. If  the  doctrine  of  the  unknowableness  of  God  appears 
and  reappears  at  every  critical  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  phi- 
losophy, as  it  certainly  does,  it  would  seem  to  have  some  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  progress  of  constructive  thought  itself. 
A  careful  scrutiny  will  show  that  Agnosticism  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  certain  habits  of  thought,  of  which  the  human 
mind  can  with  difficulty  divest  itself.  Like  every  creation  of 
man,  philosophy  is  characterized  by  imperfection.  The  themes 
of  philosophy  are  Reality  and  Knowledge.  But  even  the  best 
system  has  fallen  short  of  a  perfect  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  an  infallible  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Knowledge.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  philosophers  are  but 
men,  and  they  bring  to  their  speculative  work  the  views  and 
prejudices  of  the  human  race.  Now,  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  animal  history,  partly  as  a  result  of  his  nature,  and  partly 
by  the  necessities  of  existence,  man,  tested  by  ideal  standards, 
is  prone  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  things  of  sense,  so  that 
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he  is  ready  to  treat  perceptions  alone  as  truth  and  material 
objects  as  the  sole  reality.  From  this  immersion  in  sense  and 
matter,  it  has  been  the  divine  mission  of  philosophy  to  redeem 
us.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  real  proves  refractory  to  the 
ideal ;  and  philosophy  has  not  infrequently  succumbed  to  the 
error  she  was  sent  to  overcome.  She  has  too  often  reduced 
Knowledge  to  sensation,  and  pictured  God  after  the  analogy  of 
material  things  or  mechanical  processes.  Such  a  knowledge 
cannot  reveal  God,  for  neither  eye  nor  ear  nor  any  other  sense 
can  perceive  Him  ;  and  such  a  representation  of  God  as  an 
object  among  other  objects  easily  discloses  absurdities  and 
contradictions.  Agnosticism,  therefore,  is  the  corollary  of 
every  sensational  theory  of  Knowledge  and  every  mechanical 
conception  of  God. 

But  Agnosticism  is  also  the  refutation  of  the  sensational  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  or  at  any  rate  its  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
The  human  spirit  cannot  on  reflection  believe  either  that  there 
is  no  Divine  Spirit  or  that  the  Divine  Spirit  does  not  reveal 
Himself  in  the  consciousness  of  man.  Agnosticism,  therefore, 
is  a  challenge  to  philosophy  to  frame  a  rational  theory  of 
Knowledge  and  a  spiritual  notion  of  God.  And  as  nothing 
interests  man  so  deeply  as  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  may 
claim  that  Agnosticism  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
movement  of  the  human  spirit  towards  the  true  apprehension 
of  its  Divine  original.  The  Agnostic  himself  may  not  always 
be  conscious  of  the  function  which  he  discharges  in  the  econo- 
my of  thought,  and  he  may  even  take  malicious  pleasure  in  the 
reflection  that  he  is  a  stumbling-block  and  a  stone  of  offense 
to  the  theologians.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
Agnostic's  demonstrations  of  nescience  fail  to  produce  convic- 
tion, and  their  most  general  and  permanent  effect  is  to  prompt 
thought  to  a  consideration,  criticism,  and  correction  of  the 
premises  from  which  such  a  paradoxical  conclusion  has  been 
inferred.  The  effort  to  paralyze  reason  only  provokes  reason 
to  brace  herself  for  another  flight.  The  theory  of  nescience  is 
but  the  obverse  of  the  fact  of  science.  The  Agnostic,  in  laying 
down  the  limits  of  Knowledge,  is  a  champion  of  the  might  of 
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mind.  That  he  can  make  such  a  demonstration  is  the  refuta- 
tion of  what  he  demonstrates.  A  false  prophet  testifying  to 
the  truth,  he  reminds  one  of  the  description  which  Mephis- 
topheles  gives  of  himself : 

"  Ein  Theil  von  jener  Kraft, 
Die  stats  das  Bose  will,  und  stats  das  Gute  schafft." 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  closely.  Agnosticism 
affirms  that  we  cannot  know  God.  Its  thesis  is  bound  up  in 
the  two  notions,  God  and  Knowledge.  The  contention  is  that 
these  terms  cannot  be  brought  together.  Now  if  this  dogma 
be  tenable,  the  reason  must  be  either  in  the  nature  of  Knowl- 
edge, as  somehow  inadequate  to  the  apprehension  of  God,  or 
in  the  nature  of  God,  as  somehow  transcending  the  reach  of 
Knowledge.  Both  forms  of  proof  have  been  used  by  the 
Agnostic.  The  argument,  however,  in  either  form  is  far  from 
conclusive.  Let  us  examine  each  in  turn,  beginning  with  the 
supposed  inability  of  Knowledge  to  reach  to  God. 

I.  Why  should  Knowledge  be  disqualified  from  reporting  the 
Supreme  Reality  ?  In  the  long  history  of  skepticism  one,  and 
but  one,  plausible  answer  has  been  given  to  this  question.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  Knowledge  consists  of  sensations,  and 
that,  as  God  cannot  be  felt  or  seen  or  heard  or  apprehended  by 
any  other  sense,  the  human  consciousness  is  inaccessible  to 
intimations  not  merely  of  His  nature  but  even  of  his  existence. 
The  argument  may  be  stated  in  different  ways  by  skeptics  of 
the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  schools,  but  in  substance  it  has 
changed  little  since  it  was  first  put  forward  by  the  Greek 
Sophists,  who  derived  it  from  the  metaphysics  of  Heracleitus. 
Of  course  God,  as  a  suprasensible  being,  must  be  declared  un- 
knowable, if  you  set  out  with  defining  Knowledge  as  a  con- 
geries of  sensations  imprinted  upon  the  mind  by  the  objects  of 
the  sensible  world. 

But,  as  Plato  already  demonstrated,  this  conception  of 
Knowledge  is  palpably  false.  It  labors  under  three  radical 
defects,  which,  although  inseparably  connected  with  one  an- 
other, it  will  be  well  for  us  to  contemplate  severally. 
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In  the  first  place,  this  theory  treats  knowing  as  a  kind  of 
mechanical  process.  It  places  the  material  world  on  one  side 
and  mind  as  an  '  empty  chamber '  on  the  other  ;  and  it  pictures 
knowing  as  the  filling  of  the  chamber,  through  the  conduits  of 
sense,  with  outpourings  from  the  external  reservoir  of  being. 
Or,  to  use  another  favorite  metaphor,  mind,  according  to  this 
mechanical  philosophy,  is  a  waxen  tablet,  and  Knowledge  con- 
sists of  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  things  of  sense. 
The  bald  statement  of  this  theory  is  perhaps  its  best  refutation. 
Yet  as  it  is  rooted  in  that  materialism  which  is  implicit  in  the 
constitution  of  language  itself,  we  need  not  wonder  that  popu- 
lar thought  has  always  been  in  bondage  to  it.  So  long  as  we 
must  use  in  describing  mental  processes  terms  which  were 
originally  framed  to  signify  physical  processes,  so  long  shall 
we  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  conceiving  mind  after  the 
analogy  of  matter.  With  all  his  sense,  circumspection,  and 
insight,  the  father  of  English  philosophy  did  not  avoid  this 
error,  though  the  third  book  of  the  "  Essay  of  Human  Under- 
standing "  is  an  impressive  warning  against  it.  And  what  in 
Locke  was  occasional,  and  to  a  certain  extent  overbalanced  by 
a  contrary  view,  appears  in  the  latest  scion  of  the  English 
school  as  an  habitual  and  radical  illusion ;  for  though  we  may 
accept  Mr.  Spencer's  personal  disavowal  of  materialism,  no 
reader  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  his  philosophy  of  mind 
is  dominated  by  the  theory  of  the  "waxen  tablet"  and  the 
"  empty  chamber."  To  all  such  mechanical  hypotheses  there  is 
one  effective  answer.  The  simple  fact  is  that  mind  is  not 
material  or  like  anything  material.  It  is  a  spiritual  activity, 
sui  generis,  of  which  we  are  immediately  conscious  in  all  its 
movements,  but  which  we  can  liken  to  nothing  else  whatever, 
for  to  it,  as  subject,  the  world  and  all  that  therein  is  stand 
opposed  as  object.  And  it  is  an  equally  certain  fact  that  the 
act  of  knowing,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  no  migration  of 
things  into  consciousness  through  the  avenues  of  sensation. 
When  we  see  or  hear  objects,  the  retina  or  the  tympanum  is 
indeed  affected  with  vibrations  of  ether  or  of  air ;  and  these 
disturbances  are  transmitted  by  appropriate  nerves  to  the  cere- 
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bral  centers  which  modern  physiology  has  learned  to  locate  : 
but  they  do  not  drop  over  this  utmost  verge  of  the  physical 
into  the  mental  world,  to  which  indeed  they  are  not  one  whit 
nearer  at  the  center  than  they  were  at  the  periphery  of  the 
nervous  organism  ;  and  as  for  a  metamorphosis  of  them  into 
conscious  ideas,  this  is  a  miracle  in  comparison  with  which 
the  floating  of  iron  or  the  turning  of  water  into  wine  is  easily 
credible,  —  a  miracle,  too,  for  which  there  is  no  justification, 
as  the  consciousness  which  it  is  thus  intended  to  produce  is 
given  to  us  as  a  primal  and  ultimate  fact,  being  that  which  is 
nearest  to  us,  that  of  which  we  are  most  assured,  and  that  by 
means  of  which  we  know  everything  else,  including  the  cerebral 
tremors  from  which  it  is  sought  to  educe  it.  "  The  mind  is  its 
own  place."  In  knowing  it  is  not  possessed  by,  but  itself 
possesses,  the  objects  it  apprehends.  Knowledge  is  not  the 
product  of  things  ;  it  is  the  creation  of  the  mind.  Juster 
far  than  the  "waxen  tablet"  account  of  Knowledge  is  Brown- 
ing's description  —  that  passage  of  "Paracelsus"  in  which 
poetry  and  philosophy  coalesce  in  a  climax  of  beauty  and  sug- 
gestiveness : 

"  Truth  is  within  ourselves  ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  believe. 
There  is  an  inmost  center  in  us  all, 
Where  truth  abides  in  fulness  ;  and  around, 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 
This  perfect,  clear  perfection  —  which  is  truth. 
A  baffling  and  perverted  carnal  mesh 
Binds  it,  and  makes  all  error :  and  to  KNOW 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

In  the  second  place,  the  theory  of  Knowledge  on  which 
Agnosticism  is  based,  misses  in  its  analysis  of  the  elements 
of  cognition  the  most  important  constituent.  It  sees  in 
knowledge  nothing  but  sensations.  Of  course  this  doctrine 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  mechanical  conception  of  mind.  If 
the  understanding  be  an  empty  chamber,  if  the  cognition  of 
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things  be  the  filling  of  it  with  impressions  from  without,  this 
inflowing  material  of  sensation  must  make  up  the  entire  con- 
tent of  Knowledge.  But  we  have  already  rejected  as  false  the 
mechanical  account  of  mind.  And  this  sensational  theory  of 
Knowledge  is  obnoxious  to  equally  cogent  objections.  For 
when  we  look  closely  at  the  facts  we  find  that,  even  if  the 
sensationalist's  contention  be  admitted,  only  the  smallest  part 
of  our  Knowledge  would  be  accounted  for.  It  might  perhaps 
explain  the  qualities  we  attribute  to  substances  —  red,  sweet, 
heavy,  etc.,  —  but  what  could  it  mean  by  substances,  or  by  the 
relations  between  them  which  constitute  the  most  important 
part  not  only  of  ordinary  experience  but  also  of  science  ?  These 
constituents  of  consciousness  are  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  sen- 
sationalist. There  are  others  of  the  same  kind,  among  which 
the  moral  intuitions  deserve  a  prominent  place.  Taken  to- 
gether they  prove  that  mind  is  rational  as  well  as  sentient. 
Nay  more,  the  sense-element  of  Knowledge  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  thought-element.  Sensations  alone  convey  no 
information  to  us ;  they  are  dumb  and  blank.  It  is  reason 
which,  present  at  every  point  with  sense,  reads  into  the  im- 
pressions of  eye  and  ear  and  touch  notions  that  give  them 
meaning  and  make  them  significant  reports  of  an  objective 
world.  A  purely  sensitive  consciousness  could  know  nothing; 
it  could  not  even  apprehend  its  sensations  ;  for  apprehension 
is  impossible  without  categories  of  thought  to  discriminate  and 
classify.  If  Knowledge  were  made  up  of  sensations  merely  it 
would  cease  to  be  Knowledge.  Thus  sensationalism,  if  logically 
carried  out,  not  only  leads  to  religious  skepticism  but  to  uni- 
versal nescience.  It  is  the  lion's  cave,  from  which  there  are 
no  tracks  outwards.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Agnostic 
scientist  should  rest  in  a  theory  which  is  not  more  fatal  to 
theology  than  to  science ;  but  this  only  shows  in  what  a  lack 
of  rigorous  thinking  his  religious  creed  was  engendered  and 
what  immunity  from  criticism  any  fashionable  cult  enjoys.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  cognition  will  disclose 
reason  as  its  vital  principle.  And  to  a  rational  intelligence  the 
existence  of  God  is  neither  less  nor  more  knowable  than  the 
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existence  of  the  Self  or  of  the  World.  The  truth  that  mind  is 
rational  as  well  as  sentient,  is  fatal  to  the  main  support  of 
Agnosticism  —  the  easy  argument  drawn  from  the  dogma  that 
Knowledge  is  of  sensations  only.  And  with  the  disappearance 
of  sensationalism,  which  is  fast  yielding  to  a  juster  conception 
of  what  Knowledge  really  is,  the  Agnostic  wiseacres  who  have 
terrified  the  faint-hearted  amongst  us  by  pretentiously  delimit- 
ing and  circumscribing  human  knowledge,  will  find  them- 
selves without  a  vocation.  No  other  generation,  it  is  safe  to 
predict,  will  see  the  farce  of  nescience  playing  at  omniscience  in 
setting  the  bounds  of  science.  Skepticism  may  indeed  survive 
and  manifest  itself  at  every  forward  step  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  individuals  and  communities ;  for  deeper  doubt 
is  the  first  effect  of  larger  knowledge  ;  but  with  the  demise  of 
sensationalism,  this  psychological  shadow,  though  it  continue 
to  be  called  Agnosticism,  will  never  again  take  itself  for  the 
light  of  ultimate  truth  or  pretend  that  it  can  pierce  even  to  the 
dividing  of  the  knowable  from  the  unknowable  universe. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  first,  that  the  Agnostic  misrepre- 
sents the  subject  of  Knowledge  and,  secondly,  that  he  misre- 
ports  the  elements  of  Knowledge.  The  third  criticism  to  be 
made  upon  him  is  that  he  misunderstands  the  meaning  of 
Knowledge.  Even  if  the  mind  were  an  empty  chamber,  and  in 
knowing  it  were  filled  with  sensational  material,  the  import  of 
Knowledge  —  that  which  it  signifies  —  would  be  something 
other  than  this  process  of  furnishing.  Now  the  Agnostic  fails 
to  discern  what  it  is  whereof  consciousness  gives  us  informa- 
tion. He  blunders  in  reading  the  communication,  and  he  con- 
founds the  parties  whom  it  concerns.  Sensationalism  has  so 
perverted  his  vision  that  he  no  longer  sees  realities,  but  images 
or  even  after-images.  He  will  have  it  that  in  knowing  we  are 
cognizant  merely  of  mental  states,  whereas  what  we  know  is 
always  some  reality,  and  it  is  only  by  subsequent  reflection 
.and  analysis  we  discover  that  sensational  or  ideational  states 
were  in  any  way  involved  in  the  cognition  of  that  reality.  The 
Agnostic  tells  us  we  cannot  know  God  because  states  of  con- 
sciousness testify  to  nothing  beyond  themselves.  But  the  fact 
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is  that  knowledge  is  a  report  of  reality;  and  if  this  fact  be  in- 
compatible with  the  supposition  of  states  of  consciousness  as 
constitutive  of  knowledge,  that  supposition  had  better  be  dis- 
missed to  the  arsenal  of  physical  imagery  from  which  it  has 
been  derived.  That  intelligence  should  make  us  aware  of 
existence,  and  not  merely  of  its  own  states,  is  no  more  surpris- 
ing than  that  anything  should  be  what  it  actually  is.  How  it 
comes  that  we  are  cognizant  of  reality  is  a  question  neither 
more  nor  less  difficult  than  this  other,  which  is  really  its  equiv- 
alent, namely,  How  comes  it  that  we  are  intelligent  beings? 
That  we  are  intelligent  beings  is  at  any  rate  a  fact ;  and  it  is 
just  the  nature  of  intelligence  to  have  converse  with  existence. 
This  is  no  theory  about  Knowledge,  but  simply  a  statement  of 
what  it  is.  And  the  statement  is  so  self-evident  that  it  would 
never  have  been  questioned  —  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  explicitly  to  make  it  —  but  for  mechanical  theories 
alike  of  the  knower,  of  knowing,  and  of  Knowledge.  Now  just 
as  the  knower  is  not  a  waxen  tablet,  but  a  self-conscious  spirit ; 
and  as  knowing  is  not  the  receiving  of  impressions  from  with- 
out, but  creative  activity  at  home;  so  Knowledge  is  not  an 
aggregate  of  miscellaneous  materials  in  a  storehouse  called 
mind,  but  it  is  the  unfolding  of  a  living  intelligence  which, 
while  open  to  all  the  influences  of  earth  and  sky,  remains  iden- 
tical with  itself,  and  so  transforms  or  transubstantiates  what  it 
takes  up  from  the  environment  as  to  make  each  addition  the 
expression  of  its  own  life,  —  a  life  which  at  every  stage  of  this 
process  of  differentiation  and  integration,  attains  not  only  to  a 
fuller  revelation  but  to  a  more  perfect  realization  of  its  own 
inmost  being. 

In  the  long  course  of  this  development,  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  intelligence  —  the  vital  stuff  of  which  knowledge  is 
compact  —  have  clearly  delineated  themselves,  although  they 
are  not  obscure  even  in  the  crude  thought  of  primitive  man- 
kind. At  first,  however,  they  are  rather  presupposed  than 
explicitly  conceived  or  expressly  described.  But  in  the  dawn- 
ing as  in  the  full-orbed  intelligence  there  are  present  three 
ideas  which  not  only  fix  its  circuit  but  constitute  also  its  real 
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essence.  They  are  the  consciousness  of  the  world,  the  con- 
sciousness of  self,  and  the  consciousness  of  God.  These  three 
realities  are  the  soul  of  Knowledge,  at  once  its  essential  sub- 
stance and  its  ultimate  goal.  Its  substance,  —  for  Knowledge 
at  every  stage  —  from  that  of  the  savage  to  that  of  the  scien- 
tist—  is  an  effort  to  realize  more  clearly  what  we  mean  by 
nature,  by  man,  and  by  God  ;  and  its  goal,  for  the  progres- 
sive movement  of  Knowledge  always  returns  upon  its  starting 
points,  only  with  a  more  exhaustive  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  object,  and  of  God  as  the  focal  source  of  their 
opposition  and  their  union.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that 
these  three  elements  of  intelligence  are  all  equally  conspicuous 
at  every  stage  of  its  evolution,  whether  in  individuals  or  in 
communities.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  first  that  which  is 
natural  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual ;  first  the  con- 
sciousness of  objects,  and  afterwards  self-consciousness  and 
the  consciousness  of  God.  Not,  however,  that  any  intelligence 
is  merely  percipient  of  the  external  world  ;  the  meaning  is 
simply  that  at  first  the  objective  consciousness  predominates 
over  the  other  forms  of  consciousness  which,  nevertheless,  are 
vaguely  present  even  from  the  beginning.  The  mental  eye 
looks  outward  upon  nature  before  it  looks  inward  upon  itself  or 
upward  to  the  common  source  both  of  vision  and  the  visible  — 
of  intelligence  and  the  intelligible  world.  But  though  the  idea 
of  God  is  that  element  of  intelligence  which  is  latest  to  develop 
into  clear  consciousness  —  and  which  must  be  latest,  for  it  is 
the  unity  of  the  difference  of  the  self  and  the  not-self,  which 
are,  therefore,  presupposed  —  it  has  not  less  validity  in  itself,  it 
gives  no  less  trustworthy  assurance  of  actuality,  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  self  or  the  consciousness  of  the  not-self.  This 
is  a  point  which  philosophy  has  perhaps  not  sufficiently  empha- 
sized. At  any  rate  it  is  a  point  which  the  Agnostic  fails  to  ap- 
preciate. For  if  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  an  objective  world 
of  which  something  is  known,  and  a  subjective  spirit  of  whom 
something  is  known,  it  cannot  be  that  we  are  ignorant  of  God 
or  in  doubt  of  His  existence.  Like  the  self  and  the  world,  God 
is  given  to  us  as  the  presupposition  of  intelligence  ;  and  so  long 
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as  this  evidence  accredits  them  it  cannot  discredit  Him.  It 
might  of  course  be  said  that  we  know  no  realities  at  all  — 
neither  finite  nor  infinite;  but  this  view  is  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense,  it  rests  on  a  false  ideal  of  Knowledge,  and  in  prac- 
tice it  is  impossible  to  carry  out.  Knowledge  cannot  relax  its 
hold  on  reality,  for  reality  is  the  substance  of  its  story.  And 
the  point  here  emphasized  is  that  our  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
same  in  kind  as  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  or  of  our- 
selves. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  in  the  history  of  skepticism  the 
divine  existence  has  often  been  put  in  doubt,  one  might  retort 
that  the  self  and  the  world  have  fared  no  better  at  the  hands 
of  materialists  and  subjective  idealists.  These  historical  in- 
stances remind  us  of  the  danger  of  operating  with  one-sided 
abstractions  and  turning  them  against  each  other.  In  the  face 
of  such  arbitrary  partisanship  for  either  the  subject  or  the 
object,  or  for  either  the  finite  or  the  infinite,  the  fact  needs  to 
be  stated  that  as  intelligence  is  conversant  with  nature,  and 
self,  and  God,  so  it  knows  them,  not  in  isolation  from  one 
another,  but  only  in  their  mutual  relation  and  implication. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  ourselves  in  separation  from  the  ob- 
jective world  :  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  nourishes  our  subjec- 
tive life  of  feeling  and  of  cognition  while,  in  volition,  we  react 
against  it.  Neither  do  we  know  the  object  divorced  from  the 
subject  :  it  is  we  who  perceive  it ;  ours  are  the  sensations 
which  give  content  to  the  perception,  ours  the  thoughts  which 
construe  it  into  an  object  possessing  definite  qualities  of  its 
own  and  having  definite  relations  to  other  objects  in  the  ex- 
panse of  an  all-embracing  space  and  the  sequence  of  an  ever- 
during  time.  And  as  subject  and  object  mutually  imply  each 
other,  so,  if  Knowledge  is  to  be  complete,  they  presuppose  a 
principle  of  unity  as  ground  of  their  connection  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  their  opposition.  Only  on  rising  to  this  unity,  only 
when  we  "  see  all  things  in  God,"  can  we  see  things  as  they 
truly  are.  The  consciousness  of  God  is  the  logical  prius  of 
the  consciousness  of  self  and  of  the  world.  But  not,  as  already 
observed,  the  chronological ;  for,  according  to  the  profound 
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observation  of  Aristotle,  what  in  the  nature  of  things  is  first,  is 
in  the  order  of  development  last.  Just  because  God  is  the 
first  principle  of  being  and  knowing,  is  He  the  last  to  be  mani- 
fested and  known.  If  this  sound  paradoxical,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  all  experience  does  not  show  that  what  is  nearest  to 
us  is  the  last  thing  to  be  known  ;  and  whether,  therefore,  a 
principle  which  is  one  with  the  very  existence  of  intelligence 
should  not  be  the  latest  to  come  into  distinct  consciousness 
and  to  gain  verification  and  demonstration.  Yet,  from  the 
beginning,  human  thought  has  been  haunted  by  the  presence 
of  God.  And  beneath  all  the  crude  pictures  through  which 
the  fancy  and  imagination  of  all  peoples  have  endeavored  to 
represent  Him,  we  may  discern  the  never-failing  conception  of 
God  as  the  ultimate  unity  who,  in  some  way  or  other,  takes  up 
into  Himself  the  differences  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
world.  But,  as  the  consciousness  of  the  self  and  the  not-self 
thus  perfects  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  so  our  con- 
sciousness of  God,  which  is  no  otiose  and  transcendent  abstrac- 
tion, realizes  itself  in  all  our  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
ourselves.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  finite  implies  the 
infinite  than  that  the  infinite  moves  and  has  its  being  in  the 
finite.  In  the  strictest  sense,  therefore,  nature  and  man  are 
the  revelation  of  God.  These  two  volumes  may  be  compared 
with  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  In  both  cases  it  is  the 
later  revelation  which  is  the  clearer.  Man,  as  the  highest 
point  to  which  evolution  has  attained,  best  expresses  the 
meaning  and  drift  of  the  process  and  most  clearly  reveals  the 
nature  of  the  spirit  which  underlies  it.  Still  the  God  who 
reveals  Himself  in  man,  especially  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  man,  also  reveals  Himself  in  nature.  All  our  Knowl- 
edge, therefore,  of  the  finite  is  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge 
of  the  infinite.  It  would  be  passing  strange  if  the  light  where- 
with science  is  flooding  the  world  and  human  life  served  sim- 
ply to  disclose  our  ignorance  of  God,  of  whom  the  world  and 
human  life  are  the  express  revelation.  This  illumination  is 
surely  not  intended  to  smite  reason  to  the  earth  or  to  light  her 
"  the  way  to  dusky  death."  And  she  will  escape  from  the  con- 
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fusion  into  which  Agnosticism  would  bring  her  by  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  spirit  that  fills  "all  thinking  things,  all  objects  of 
all  thought,"  is  known  to  us  through  our  observations  of  nature 
and  the  experience  of  human  history,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
stirrings  of  our  own  spirit,  which  wise  men  of  old  declared  to 
be  in  the  image  of  God. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  would  seem  to  follow  beyond 
peradventure  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Knowledge 
to  warrant  the  dogma  of  religious  nescience.  On  the  contrary, 
since  Knowledge  is  of  reality,  and  since  the  Infinite  Reality  is 
known  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  evidence  of  assur- 
ance as  the  finite  realities  of  the  subjective  and  objective  con- 
sciousness (which  also  presuppose  the  Infinite  Being  as  the 
ground  of  their  union  and  reconciliation),  it  is  clear  that  unless 
in  a  mood  of  finical  but  absurd  skepticism  we  are  prepared 
to  discharge  all  Knowledge  as  illusory,  we  cannot  impeach  our 
knowledge  of  God  or  refuse  to  accept  it  as  trustworthy. 
Agnosticism,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  supposed  limits  of  our 
cognitive  faculties,  is  in  reality  an  utterly  baseless  dogma. 

II.  But  the  Agnostic,  as  was  remarked  at  the  outset,  has 
another  argument.  He  finds  in  the  very  nature  of  God  evi- 
dence of  His  incognizableness.  This  argument  is  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding  as  might  at  first  appear.  Both 
presuppose  an  impossible  chasm  between  human  intelligence 
and  Divine  Reality.  But  the  argument  which  has  been  already 
so  fully  traversed,  imputes  the  estoppel  of  communication  to  a 
fundamental  incapacity  of  the  human  mind.  The  argument 
which  is  now  to  be  considered,  explains  the  breach  by  the 
essential  inhospitableness,  inaccessibility,  or  incommunicable- 
ness  of  God.  The  pith  of  the  one  argument  is  this,  that 
Knowledge  by  its  very  nature  must  fall  short  of  God.  The 
pith  of  the  other  argument  is  this,  that  God  by  His  very  nature 
must  transcend  Knowledge.  The  eternal  divorce  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  human  intelligence  is  the  burden  of  both;  only,  in 
one  case  the  ground  is  discovered  in  a  Divine  excess,  and  in  the 
other  in  a  human  defect.  But  the  noteworthy  thing  is  that 
the  incompatibility  of  this  pair  arises  not  from  a  fault  in  each 
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separately  or  in  either  alone,  but  from  a  fault  which  is  due 
merely  to  their  conjunction  ;  for  that  excess  of  being  would 
not  be  an  excess  but  for  this  defect  of  knowing,  and  this 
defect  of  knowing  would  not  be  a  defect  but  for  that  excess 
of  being.  Consequently,  in  reasoning  from  the  transcendency 
of  God,  the  Agnostic  is  using  the  same  argument  as  when  he 
reasoned  from  the  limitation  of  Knowledge,  only  he  is  looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view  —  from  the  point 
of  view  of  that  which  is  known  (or  rather  not  known)  instead 
of  that  which  knows.  This  being  so,  it  will  be  possible  to  dis- 
pose of  the  second  defense  of  Agnosticism  in  much  less  space 
than  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  to  the  first. 

There  is  one  general  observation,  however,  suggested  by 
this  argument  for  Agnosticism  which  it  will  be  well  to  make 
in  limine.  As  everybody  knows,  the  Agnostic  commends  him- 
self to  men  by  an  air  of  meekness  and  humility.  His  dis- 
claimer of  a  much  valued  knowledge  which  others  claim  to 
possess,  sounds  like  the  voice  of  lowly  honesty  and  intellectual 
modesty  in  a  noisy  world  of  self-assertive  sham  and  pretence; 
and  even  when  he  assumes  the  prerogative  of  rebuke  and  de- 
nounces those  who  will  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  religious 
nescience,  this  reputation  for  humility  is  apt  to  palliate  if  it 
does  not  altogether  condone  the  asperity  of  his  chiding,  while 
it  may  even  surround  him  with  the  halo  of  a  great  teacher  of 
truth  unpalatable  to  a  generation  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
Now  when  the  Agnostic  comes  before  us  no  longer  either  as  a 
stern  reproving  prophet  or  as  a  good-natured,  ironical  fellow 
with  a  humor  for  negations,  but  in  the  guise  simply  of  a  meta- 
physician who  is  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him, 
he  cannot  of  course  claim  immunity  from  any  legitimate  criti- 
cism to  which  those  expose  themselves  who  enter  into  this  dia- 
lectical arena.  And  surely  no  other  dogmatist  ever  laid  himself 
open  to  a  juster  charge  of  defying  his  own  principles.  Some- 
.  thing  has  already  been  said  of  the  astounding  spectacle  of 
Agnosticism  simulating  gnosticism  in  order  to  fix  the  limits 
of  human  Knowledge.  But  what  shall  we  say  when  it  goes  on 
to  set  limits  to  the  nature  of  God  Himself  ?  Yet  this  is  pre- 
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cisely  what  is  done  whenever  it  is  asserted  that  God  is  so  con- 
stituted that  He  cannot  reveal  Himself  to  the  thought  of  man. 
How  is  this  divine  impotency  known  to  the  Agnostic  who 
knows  nothing  but  the  phenomena  of  our  sensible  experience  ? 
If  God  is  absolutely  inscrutable,  how  can  you  say  He  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  He  cannot  make  a  disclosure  of  Himself 
or  communicate  with  His  creatures  ?  Surely,  in  this  proclama- 
tion of  the  Divine  dumbness,  the  Agnostic  touches  at  once  the 
climax  of  logical  inconsistency  and  the  height  of  intellectual 
presumption. 

But  what  ground  is  there  in  reality  for  supposing  that  the 
Divine  Being  transcends  the  reach  and  compass  of  human 
intelligence  ?  In  the  theory  elaborated  by  Hamilton  and  Man- 
sel  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  this  ontological  argu- 
ment for  religious  nescience,  though  buttressed  by  minor 
considerations,  rests  for  its  ultimate  foundation  upon  two 
premises  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  isolate  from  the  super- 
structure and  its  adjacent  supports.  One  of  these  premises 
asserts  that  God  is  Infinite  and  Absolute  ;  the  other  asserts 
that  man  knows  nothing  but  the  finite  and  the  relative.  The 
latter  proposition  we  have  already  canvassed  in  another  con- 
nection. It  is  derived  from  a  false  theory  of  Knowledge,  and 
flies  in  the  face  of  our  actual  experience.  It  has  been  shown 
already  that  the  finite  and  the  infinite  are  known  together,  and 
that  it  is  as  impossible  to  know  one  without  the  other  as  it  is 
to  apprehend  an  angle  apart  from  the  sides  which  contain  it. 
This  is  the  truth  in  the  much  misunderstood  doctrine  of  the 
relativity  of  Knowledge.  But  not  to  repeat  or  expand  what 
has  already  been  said  upon  this  subject,  it  must  here  be 
asserted  once  for  all  that  intelligence  is  not,  and  by  its  very 
nature  cannot  be,  restricted  to  the  finite  and  the  relative  in 
any  sense  which  excludes  from  its  purview  the  Infinite  and  the 
Absolute.  These  provincial  limitations  are  altogether  artificial 
and  arbitrary.  And  with  their  disappearance  the  sphere  of 
universal  being  stands  revealed  as  the  proper  counterpart  for 
the  boundless  scope  and  embrace  of  Knowledge.  And  when 
this  point  is  reached  —  and  it  must  be  reached  by  all  thinkers 
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who  accept  any  knowledge  of  reality  as  trustworthy  —  no  diffi- 
culty will  be  created  by  that  other  proposition  which  predicates 
"Infinite"  and  "  Absolute"  of  God.  For  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute  is  not  that  which  excludes  or  negates  the  finite  and 
the  relative,  it  is  that  which  takes  them  up  into  itself  and  in 
whose  embrace  they  find  their  truest  being  ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  realizes  itself  through  them  and  would  be  unknown 
without  them.  This  organic  and  evolutionary  view  at  once  of 
Being  and  of  Thought  is  the  true  corrective  of  that  ontological 
Agnosticism  which  derives  itself  from  the  conception  of  God 
as  Infinite  and  Absolute.  If  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  Being  to  reveal  and  realize  Himself  in  the  finite 
and  relative,  and  if  it  is  the  nature  of  intelligence  to  appre- 
hend these  realities,  not  separately  but  together,  how,  from 
such  a  perfect  ontological  and  psychological  arrangement  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Divine  Being  and  the  human  mind,  can  it 
be  inferred  that  they  must  remain  eternally  apart  ?  Manifestly 
the  thinkers  who  drew  this  conclusion  did  not  so  conceive 
either  of  God  or  of  human  intelligence.  Restricting  the  latter 
to  the  finite  phenomena  of  space  and  time  —  unwarrantably, 
as  we  have  already  seen  —  they  set  up  over  against  these 
phenomena  the  image  of  a  reality  which  was  not  only  to 
transcend  them,  but  which,  as  infinite,  was  to  be  merely  the 
negative  of  the  finite,  and  which  as  absolute  was  to  stand  out 
of  all  relation  to  it.  Such  a  metaphysical  idol  we  can  never 
of  course  know,  for  it  is  cunningly  devised  after  the  pattern  of 
what  knowledge  is  not.  Precisely  because  we  are  intelligent 
beings  must  we  be  ignorant  of  this  nonentity.  If  it  were  real, 
and  therefore  in  relation  to  other  reality,  we  should  have  no 
trouble  in  knowing  it,  —  were  it  not  that  the  Agnostic  objects, 
forsooth,  to  knowing  by  means  of  our  intelligence  because  it 
is  a  relating  intelligence,  as  though  seeing  should  be  forbidden 
to  the  eyes  and  enjoined  upon  the  hands  or  ears.  To  know,  to 
think,  to  comprehend  is  to  compare  and  discriminate  —  to  set 
one  thing  against  another  and  to  note  their  differences  and 
resemblances.  It  is  in  this  way  that  intelligence  has  come 
into  possession  of  the  intelligible  world  —  finite  and  infinite 
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alike.  Identity  and  difference  are  the  poles  about  which  all 
knowledge  revolves.  Comparing  is  the  essence  of  the  cogni- 
tive function.  We  know  man  in  relation  to  nature  and  nature 
in  relation  to  man,  and  we  never  know  either  truly  till  we 
know  both  in  relation  to  God.  But  the  Agnostic  sets  up  the 
invisible  picture  of  a  Grand  Etrey  formless  and  colorless  in 
itself,  absolutely  separated  from  man  and  from  the  world  — 
blank  within  and  void  without,  —  its  very  existence  indistin- 
guishable from  its  non-existence,  —  and  bowing  down  before 
this  idolatrous  creation,  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  lamentations 
over  the  incognizableness  of  such  a  mysterious  and  awful  non- 
entity !  The  truth  is  that  the  Agnostic's  abstraction  of  a  deity 
is  unknown  only  because  it  is  unreal.  And  his  argument  has 
no  bearing  upon  our  knowledge  of  God.  The  Divine  Being, 
whose  vesture  is  nature  and  whose  image  man;  the  Ever- 
active  Creator,  in  whom  we  and  all  things  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being;  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  nourishes  the  world 
and  communes  with  the  children  of  men  :  this  Living  God  is 
known  precisely  because  He  does  come  into  relation  with  His 
creatures;  nor  is  He  recognized  by  the  intellect  alone  —  the 
heart  owns  Him  with  pious  and  reverent  affection,  the  will 
bows  before  His  righteous  law,  and  our  whole  soul,  yearning 
as  it  does  for  the  Father  of  Spirits,  is  quickened  and  refreshed 
by  His  presence.  This  symphony  of  response  from  all  sides  of 
our  nature  confirms  reason's  assurance  that  God  is  not  con- 
cealed from  mortal  ken;  that  though  the  infinite  depths  of  His 
being  are  beyond  our  present  vision,  we  yet  see  "  through  a 
glass  darkly  "  and,  while  not  omniscient,  really  "  know  in  part." 
Partial  as  it  is,  it  is  this  vision  of  the  Divine  which  transfigures 
the  life  of  man  on  earth. 

Agnosticism  is  only  a  transitional  and  temporary  phase  of 
thought.  The  human  mind  can  no  more  surrender  its  belief 
in  God  than  its  belief  in  a  world  or  in  a  self.  Contemporary 
Agnosticism,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  is  in  part  due  to  the 
great  advance  which  Knowledge  has  made  during  the  last  half 
century ;  it  is  blindness  from  excess  of  light.  The  astonishing 
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results  of  scientific  investigation  have  given  us  new  insight 
into  the  physical  universe  and  the  life  of  mankind ;  and 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  immanency  of  the  Infinite  in 
the  finite,  every  enlargement  and  rectification  of  our  view  of 
man  and  nature  must  also  involve  growth  in  our  knowledge  of 
God,  the  first  effect  of  this  advance  has  been  merely  a  revolt 
against  the  partial  and  inadequate  representations  of  God 
which  popular  thought  has  inherited  from  the  ages  that  ante- 
date the  birth  of  modern  science.  But  the  Agnostic  fever 
seems  already  to  be  burning  out.  And  as  reason  cannot 
escape  from  its  three  fundamental  ideas  —  nature,  self,  God  — 
and  the  development  of  reason  consists  in  enriching  the  con- 
tent of  each  and  adjusting  them  harmoniously  to  one  another, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  —  and  the  history  of  human  thought  con- 
firms the  expectation  —  that  reason's  next  step  will  be  to 
modify  or  reinterpret  the  idea  of  God  so  as  to  inform  and 
harmonize  it  with  the  revelation  which  science  has  deciphered 
in  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  life  of  humanity.  Nay, 
has  not  reason  already  to  some  extent  accomplished  her  task  ? 
Does  not  the  light  already  shine  for  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  ? 
The  conception  of  God  as  spiritual  and  not  mechanical ;  as  im- 
manent not  external ;  as  working  by  law  not  by  caprice,  and 
with  steady  infinite  patience  not  by  catastrophic  outbursts  ;  as 
adumbrated  in  nature  and  revealed  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities  of  man,  who  is  the  goal  of  evolution  and  the  epitome 
and  abridgment  of  existence :  is  not  this  conception,  in  com- 
bination with  the  idea  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  (which  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity),  taking  possession  of  the  best  spirits 
of  the  modern  world  and  dislodging  the  Agnosticism  by  which 
it  was  preceded  and  by  which,  in  a  sense,  it  was  originated  ? 
Even  the  greatest  of  living  Agnostics  —  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
-  while  still  strenuously  denying  that  we  know  anything 
about  God,  yet  advances  so  far  as  to  posit  the  existence  of 
God  as  indispensable  first  principle  both  of  knowing  and  of 
being. 

But  apart  from  the  peculiar  perplexity  into  which  our  age 
has  been  brought  by  the  attempt  to  assimilate  such  an  unpar- 
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alleled  mass  of  new  knowledge  both  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world,  Agnosticism  now,  as  in  the  past,  has  been  provoked  by, 
and  is  a  reaction  from,  the  excessive  dogmatism  of  metaphysi- 
cal theology.  Indeed,  many  half-educated  persons  call  them- 
selves Agnostics  merely  to  indicate  that  they  do  not  believe 
the  thirty-nine  articles  or  some  other  churchly  creed.  The 
shepherds  of  the  flock,  judged  by  the  articles  of  faith,  make 
such  claims  to  omniscience  that  the  silly  sheep,  in  sheer 
recoil,  delight  to  browse  on  nescience.  The  theologians  have 
sown  to  the  wind  of  Gnosticism  and  they  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  Agnosticism.  The  harvest  will  compel  them,  - 
it  is  now  compelling  them,  —  to  reconsider  what  and  how  they 
sow.  And  the  analysis  already  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Hatch  in 
his  "  Hibbert  Lectures  "  awakens  the  hope  that  Christian  the- 
ology, having  at  last  become  conscious  of  its  origin  and  nature, 
will  slough  off  what  this  learned  writer  designates  its  damnosa 
hereditas:  its  affectation  of  infallible  metaphysics  ;  its  supposi- 
tion that  the  Christian  revelation,  which  is  the  setting  forth  of 
certain  facts,  authenticates  and  guarantees  speculations  which 
are  built  upon  those  facts.  The  speculative  habit  was  foreign 
to  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  the  invincible  residuum  with 
which  the  Greek  world,  though  vanquished,  endowed  the 
victorious  Christian  church.  The  tendency  to  uncontrolled 
speculation  had  been  inwrought  into  the  intellectual  fiber  of 
the  time  through  the  pervasive  influence  of  Greek  ideas  ;  and 
Christianity  could  of  course  be  received  only  through  this 
medium  of  apprehension.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  pro- 
claimed a  new  law  of  life ;  it  assumed  religious  and  ethical  con- 
ceptions without  attempting  to  justify  or  even  to  formulate 
them  ;  it  contained  no  articles  of  faith  ;  it  knew  nothing  of 
metaphysics  or  speculative  theology.  From  this  simple  start- 
ing-point, as  Dr.  Hatch  shows,  the  speculative  habit  which 
the  Greeks  had  engrained  in  the  mind  of  the  world  engen- 
dered the  abstract  and  dogmatic  metaphysics  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  To  a  unity  of  belief  in  the  fundamental  facts  of 
Christianity,  which  was  insisted  upon  from  the  first,  succeeded 
the  demand  for  a  uniformity  of  speculations  in  regard  to  those 
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facts.  "  The  holding  of  approved  opinions  was  elevated  to  a 
position  at  first  coordinate  with,  and  at  last  superior  to,  trust 
in  God  and  the  effort  to  live  a  holy  life."  This  is  the  bequest 
of  Greece  to  Christian  thought  which  Dr.  Hatch  characterizes 
as  the  damnosa  hereditas.  "It  has,"  he  says,  " given  to  later 
Christianity  that  part  of  it  which  is  doomed  to  perish,  and 
which  yet,  while  it  lives,  holds  the  key  of  the  prison-house  of 
many  souls."  l  It  is  that  part  also,  we  must  add,  which  has 
been  most  prolific  of  Agnosticism.  The  claim  of  the  church  to 
possession  of  an  infallible  knowledge  has  involved  it  in  warfare 
with  natural  science  and  with  historical  scholarship.  And  so 
far  as  Agnosticism  represents  not  religious  nescience,  but  free- 
dom of  thought  and  inquiry,  it  has  deservedly  triumphed  at 
every  point.  The  church  is  learning  to  leave  to  science  and 
scholarship  the  things  that  are  theirs.  But  it  needs,  if  Agnos- 
ticism is  to  be  completely  disarmed,  to  learn  one  other  lesson : 
namely,  that  as  the  religious  life  is  vastly  more  important  than 
the  intellectual  apprehension  of  its  nature  or  conditions,  so  no 
interest  of  religion  demands  that  we  shall  define  precisely  or 
circumscribe  with  a  fence  of  words  the  infinite  personality  that 
lies  beneath  our  faith  and  worship.  It  is  forgotten  that  we 
know  only  "  in  part."  Furthermore,  for  religion,  as  for  art 
and  life,  the  Vague  has  as  much  worth  and  significance  as  the 
Definite.  It  is  otherwise  with  science,  whose  organ  is  the  in- 
tellect. But  it  is  a  mere  prejudice  of  the  intellect  —  a  pre- 
judice against  which  the  feelings  and  imagination  must  always 
protest  —  that  we  should  deem  what  is  vague  to  be  less  real 
than  what  is  definite.  On  the  contrary,  the  Vague  is,  in 
actual  experience,  not  seldom  far  more  real.  And  those 
who,  in  ignorance  of  this  truth,  endeavor  to  compress  it 
into  fixed  categories  of  thought,  are  always  in  danger  of  dis- 
sipating its  essence.  The  theological  habit  of  defining  what 
is  known  only  "in  part"  and  setting  up  the  definitions  as 

1  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  1888.  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  upon  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  By  the  late  Edwin  Hatch,  D.D.,  Reader  in  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  —  The  quotations  are  from  Lecture  V,  on  which  other 
historical  statements  of  this  paragraph  are  also  based. 
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standards  of  orthodoxy,  is  a  serious  danger  to  true  religion. 
As  such  metaphysical  dogmas  multiply,  Agnosticism  must 
abound. 

But  though  theological  omniscience  has  been  a  most  fruitful 
cause  of  religious  nescience,  it  remains,  lastly,  to  mention 
another  influence  which,  though  less  obvious,  has  been  no  less 
potent.  It  may  be  described  as  the  Zeitgeist,  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  whole  form  and  pressure  of  the  time.  Ours  is  an  era 
of  material  progress,  of  useful  inventions,  of  great  practical 
ambitions  and  achievements.  We  have  annihilated  space  and 
time  and  made  force  and  matter  our  docile  servants.  But  the 
hand  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in  ;  and  these  material  oper- 
ations and  utilitarian  ends  have  undoubtedly  reacted  upon  our 
own  spirits.  They  have  imbued  us  with  mechanical  modes  of 
thought  and  material  standards  of  worth.  They  make  it  con- 
ceivable that  man  himself  is  only  a  machine  —  a  somewhat 
finer  machine  than  the  products  of  his  own  skill  !  Now  with 
this  conception  of  personality  and  this  estimate  of  human 
dignity,  faith  in  man  and  faith  in  God  cannot  easily  survive  ; 
and  Agnosticism  is  then  merely  the  outward  record  of  a  spirit- 
ual paralysis  already  accomplished.  And  to  this  blight  of 
practical  materialism  came,  as  ally,  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of 
the  descent  of  man.  Whether  correctly  or  not,  Darwin's 
hypothesis  was  interpreted  as  degrading  man  from  little  less 
than  angel  to  little  more  than  ape.  That  such  an  animal 
should  be  the  image  and  revelation  of  God  seemed  incredible. 
As  Pascal  has  well  said,  it  is  dangerous  to  let  man  see  too 
clearly  how  he  is  on  a  level  with  the  animals  without  show- 
ing him  his  greatness.  The  effect  in  the  present  case  was 
the  rise  of  an  evolutionary  Agnosticism  which  strengthened 
the  Agnosticism  of  everyday  life  and  interest.  And  both  were 
reinforced  by  the  Agnosticism  of  certain  men  of  science  who 
insisted  on  reserving  the  appellation  of  ( knowledge '  for  the 
mechanical  processes  of  weighing,  counting,  timing,  and  meas- 
uring. Altogether  the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  both  on  its 
practical  and  theoretical  side,  has  been  strikingly  favorable  to 
the  rise  of  Agnosticism. 
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But  the  historical  and  psychological  causes  which  produce  a 
dogma  are  not  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  of  its  truth.  The 
premises  of  Agnosticism  we  have  already  shown  to  be  false. 
When  the  baselessness  of  this  dogma,  which  is  seemingly  so 
modest  yet  really  so  presumptuous,  comes  to  be  generally 
recognized,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  disappear.  And  unless  all 
signs  are  misleading,  the  night  is  already  far  spent  and  the 
dawn  is  at  hand.  But  as  we  strain  our  eyes  to  catch  the  first 
glimpses  of  the  blessed  morn,  let  us  remember  that  but  for  its 
humiliation  and  chastening  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
Agnosticism  the  human  mind  would  not  in  our  generation  have 
initiated  the  most  important  reform  since  the  Reformation  — 
the  substitution  of  the  spiritual  religion  of  Christ  for  the  spec- 
ulative religion  of  Christendom. 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN. 


THE   ETHICAL    SYSTEM    OF    RICHARD    CUMBER- 
LAND.    I.1 

WHILE  the  doctrine  of  Universalistic  Hedonism  has 
played  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  English  Ethics  since 
the  time  of  Paley  and  Bentham,  it  is  not  commonly  realized  that 
the  essential  features  of  the  system  were  stated  and  developed 
by  a  contemporary  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  It  is  true  that 
Cumberland's  treatise,  De  legibus  naturae,  like  most  ethical 
works  of  the  time,  was  largely  controversial  in  character,  being 
written  to  refute  Hobbes.  Moreover,  the  jural  aspect  of  the 
system,  implied  by  the  very  title  of  the  treatise,  tends  to 
obscure  what  for  us  is  by  far  its  most  important  feature.  And 
even  this  is  not  all.  The  *  common  good'  which  Cumberland 
regarded  as  the  end  of  all  truly  moral  action,  includes  'perfec- 
tion' as  well  as  'happiness,'  which  leads  to  serious  confusion 
in  the  working  out  of  the  system.  But,  making  all  allowances 
for  what  was  incidental  in  the  external  form  of  the  work,  and 

1  The  present  article  and  that  which  is  to  follow  in  the  next  number  of  the 
REVIEW  are  based  upon  the  first  division  of  a  thesis,  entitled  The  Beginnings  of 
English  Utilitarianism,  presented  in  June,  1894,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  A  word  should  be  said  regarding  the  relation  of  my  own  treatment 
of  Cumberland  to  that  of  Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  in  Richard  Cumberland  als 
Begrilnder  der  englischen  Ethik  (Leipzig,  1894).  I  had  completed  my  own  study 
of  Cumberland's  system  before  I  knew  of  this  dissertation.  Before  putting  my 
results  in  final  form,  I  read  the  dissertation  with  much  interest,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  my  own  treatment  was  modified  as  a  consequence.  While  I  agree  in  the 
main  with  Dr.  Spaulding's  interpretation  of  Cumberland,  and  recognize  in  the 
dissertation  a  very  thorough  piece  of  work,  my  own  treatment  will  be  found  quite 
different.  I  have  given  considerably  more  attention  to  other  writers,  in  my  attempt 
to  show  the  relation  of  the  De  legibus  naturae  to  preceding  and  contemporary 
thought,  and  have  passed  somewhat  lightly  over  the  parts  of  the  work  which 
seemed  to  be  merely  incidental,  and  not  of  importance  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  involved.  In  particular,  I  have  attempted,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  separate  the  constructive  part  of  the  treatise  from  the  controversial  part, 
which  has  led  me  to  exhibit  the  j  ural  aspect  of  the  system  last,  thus  showing  in 
how  far  the  system  is  logically  complete  without  it.  Other  differences  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  articles  with  Dr. 
Spaulding's  dissertation. 
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the  confusion  of  two  principles  which  have  long  since  become 
clearly  differentiated,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  examine  with 
some  care  the  ablest,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  successful, 
opponent  of  Hobbes  and  the  true  founder  of  English  Utili- 
tarianism. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  adequately  to  treat  of  any  im- 
portant ethical  system,  without  taking  some  account  of  the 
views  of  the  author's  contemporaries ;  but  this  is  particularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  early  writers.  In  their  works  we  are 
almost  sure  to  find  in  artificial  combination  principles  which 
are  now  regarded  as  logically  distinct,  and  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  actual  form  of  the  system  in  question  is 
often  to  be  sought  in  contemporary  influences.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  an  investigation  of  this  sort  is  difficult,  and,  however 
carefully  prosecuted,  yields  no  very  certain  results.  Fortu- 
nately we  are  not  thus  hampered  in  the  case  of  Cumberland. 
We  shall  find  difficulty  and  uncertainty  enough  in  certain 
aspects  of  his  system,  but  there  is  little  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  formative  influences  in  his  case.  In  his  view  of  the  nature 
of  man,  our  author  stands  in  the  closest  and  most  obvious  rela- 
tion to  Grotius  and  to  Hobbes,  —  his  relation  to  the  former 
being  that  of  substantial  agreement ;  to  the  latter,  that  of 
opposition.  We  must,  then,  consider  in  the  briefest  possible 
way  the  ethical  views  of  these  two  authors  —  particularly  as 
regards  the  then  current  conception  of  Laws  of  Nature  —  and 
also  notice  the  tendencies  represented  by  the  various  opponents 
of  Hobbes. 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  Laws  of  Nature  was  by  no  means 
original  with  Grotius.  A  Stoical  conception  at  first,  it  had 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  Roman  Law,  and  had 
reappeared  as  an  essential  feature  in  the  system  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Here,  however,  as  Sidgwick  points  out,  it  "was 
rather  the  wider  notion  which  belongs  to  Ethics  than  the  nar- 
rower notion  with  which  Jurisprudence  or  Politics  is  primarily 
concerned." :  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  services  of 
Grotius  that  he  distinguished  between  the  provinces  of  Ethics 

1  Hist,  of  Ethics,  p.  159. 
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and  Jurisprudence,  the  result  being  as  fortunate  for  the  former 
as  for  the  latter.1  However,  as  Sidgwick  remarks,  while  the 
distinction  is  clearly  enough  made  in  the  body  of  his  epoch- 
making  work,  De  jure  belli  et  pads,  still,  in  the  general  account 
which  he  gives  of  Natural  Law,  the  wider  ethical  notion  is 
retained.  It  will  be  important  for  the  reader  to  keep  this  in 
mind. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  passages  of  the  Prolegomena  to  his  De 
jure  belli  et  pads,  Grotius  makes  a  significant  statement  regard- 
ing his  view  of  the  nature  of  man.  Among  the  properties 
which  are  peculiar  to  man  is  a  desire  for  society,  and  not  only 
so,  but  for  a  life  spent  tranquilly  and  rationally.2  The  asser- 
tion that  by  nature  each  seeks  only  his  own  advantage,  cannot 
be  conceded.  Even  animals  manifest  an  altruistic  instinct  in 
caring  for  their  young,  while  children  show  compassion  at  a 
very  early  age.  In  adult  man,  that  which  in  the  lower  stages 
of  development  had  manifested  itself  as  instinctive  altruistic 
conduct,  becomes  self-conscious  and  rational.  And  this  ten- 
dency to  the  conservation  of  society  is  the  source  of  'Jus'  or 
Natural  Law,  properly  so-called.3  Natural  Law  would  remain 
even  if  there  were  no  God.  But  of  the  existence  of  God  we 
are  assured,  partly  by  reason,  partly  by  constant  tradition. 
And  here  we  are  brought  to  another  origin  of  'Jus/  i.e.,  the 
free  will  of  God.  But  even  Natural  Law,  though  it  proceed 
from  the  nature  of  man,  may  yet  rightly  be  ascribed  to  God, 
because  it  was  by  his  will  that  such  principles  came  to  exist 
in  us.4 

The  relation  between  Natural  Law  and  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  arbitrary  will  of  God  is  of  some  importance.  Appar- 
ently the  latter  is  always  in  addition  to  the  former,  never  in 
contradiction  with  it,5  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
author's  treatment  is  wavering.  As  Sidgwick  says,6  according 
to  Grotius,  Natural  Law  may  be  overruled  in  any  particular 
case  by  express  revelation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 

1  See  Jodl,  Geschichte  der  Ethik,  vol.  i,  p.  102. 

2  WhewelPs  edition,  p.  xli.  3  Ibid.,  p.  xliv.  4  Ibid.,  p.  xlvii. 
5  See,  e.g.,  Ibid.,  p.  Ixxii.                      6  Hist,  of  Ethics,  p.  160. 
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this  does  not  mean  that  Natural  Law,  as  such,  can  be  super- 
seded by  Divine  Law,  but  rather  that  a  special  act  which  would 
ordinarily  be  a  transgression  of  Natural  Law  may  be  right 
merely  because  God  has  commanded  it.  At  best,  however, 
this  seems  to  contradict  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem. But,  aside  from  the  question  of  a  possible  conflict  be- 
tween Natural  and  Divine  Law,  there  is  a  further  difficulty. 
Divine  Law  is  what  the  name  would  indicate.  In  the  case  of 
such  law,  it  may  be  said :  God  did  not  command  an  act  because 
it  was  just,  but  it  was  just  because  God  commanded  it.1  In  the 
case  of  Natural  Law,  the  reverse  would  seem  to  hold  true  ;  but 
the  language  of  Grotius  on  this  point  is  somewhat  ambiguous. 
For  instance,  we  have  seen  that  Natural  Law  may  be  ascribed 
to  God,  "because  it  was  by  his  will  that  such  principles  came 
to  exist  in  us";  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Grotius  holds  that  just 
as  God  cannot  make  twice  two  not  be  four,  he  cannot  make 
that  which  is  intrinsically  bad  not  be  bad.2  The  undoubted 
confusion  which  one  finds  here  suggests  the  difficulty  of  medi- 
ating between  the  views  later  represented  by  Descartes  and  by 
Cudworth:  (i)  that  moral  distinctions  depend  upon  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  God  ;  and  (2)  that  they  do  not  thus  depend. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Grotius  insists  upon  the 
social  and  the  rational  nature  of  man.  As  to  the  proximate 
(not  ultimate)  origin  of  Natural  Law,  there  seems  to  be  a  slight 
ambiguity.  Now  it  appears  to  be  founded  upon  the  primitive 
altruistic  instinct,  and  now  upon  the  rational  nature  of  man.3 
Probably  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that,  according  to  Grotius,  the 
two  are  equally  essential  to  human  nature,  which  he  regards  as 
logically  prior  to  Natural  Law,  just  as  that  is  logically  prior  to 
particular  civil  laws.  The  relation  between  Natural  Law  and 
Divine  Law  has  just  been  considered.  Logically,  the  latter 
should  always  be  in  addition  to,  never  in  conflict  with,  the 
former.  When  Grotius  practically  does  allow  such  conflict,  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  natural,  but  not  a  necessary,  concession  to 
theology.  Again,  the  relation  of  God  to  Natural  Law  is  not 

1  De  jure,  p.  20.  2  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

8  Cf.  Cumberland,  who  probably  follows  Grotius  here,  as  so  often. 
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quite  clear.  On  the  whole,  however,  Grotius  would  seem  to 
hold  that  certain  things  are  right,  others  wrong,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  i.e.,  apart  from  the  will  of  God.  Whether  the  nature 
of  things  be  ultimately  the  same  with  the  nature  of  God,  we  do 
not  here  need  to  ask.  The  question  would  hardly  have  occurred 
to  Grotius. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ethical  and  political  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  his  mechanical  philoso- 
phy as  he  himself  would  have  had  us  believe.  Certainly  it  is 
quite  comprehensible  by  itself.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  his 
expositions,  Hobbes  ordinarily  refers  to  common  experience 
rather  than  to  his  own  first  principles.  The  starting-point  of 
his  ethical  speculation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  then  cur- 
rent conception  of  Laws  of  Nature,1  which  we  have  just  been 
considering.  This  will  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  in  what 
follows. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  Hobbes's  view  of  the  nature  of 
man,  we  must  distinguish  (i)  man's  need  of  society  ;  (2)  his 
fitness  for  society  ;  (3)  his  love  of  society,  for  its  own  sake, 
(i)  That  man  has  need  of  society,  —  in  the  sense  of  an  organ- 
ized commonwealth,  —  Hobbes  would  have  been  the  first  to  in- 
sist. Out  of  society,  indeed,  man  cannot  continue  to  exist  at 
all.  But  (2)  man's  fitness  for  society  does  not  by  any  means 
keep  pace  with  his  need  of  the  same.  Children  and  fools  need 
society,  if  possible,  more  than  others,  and  yet  they  "cannot 
enter  into  it,"  in  Hobbes's  sense  of  the  words.  Indeed,  many, 
perhaps  most,  men  remain  throughout  life  '  unfit '  for  society, 
either  through  defect  of  mind  or  want  of  education.2  The 
main  reason  for  this  unfitness,  however,  is  man's  fundamental 
egoism.  If  it  be  asked :  (3)  Does  man  love  society  for  its 
own  sake  ?  Hobbes  replies  with  a  decided  negative.  "  All 
society  ...  is  either  for  gain  or  for  glory  ;  that  is,  not  so 
much  for  love  of  our  fellows  as  for  the  love  of  ourselves."  3  So 
much  is  plain,  but  it  is  not  equally  plain  in  what  terms  we  are 
to  express  this  primitive  egoism.  Sometimes  pleasure  as  such 

1  Cf.  Sidgwick's  Hist,  of  Ethics,  p.  162. 

2  See  De  cive,  Works,  Molesworth's  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  2,  note.         3  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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would  seem  to  be  the  end ;  sometimes  (probably  more  often) 
self-preservation. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  assumption  of  man's  original  and 
ineradicable  egoism  ;  and  the  further  assumption  that  nature 
has  made  men  essentially  equal  in  the  faculties  both  of  body 
and  of  mind,1  so  that  all  may  aspire  to  everything,  —  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  hypothetical  '  state  of  nature '  must  be  a 
'state  of  war,'  with  all  the  attendant  evils  which  Hobbes  so 
tersely,  yet  vividly,  describes.2  How  are  men  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  their  own  anti-social  natures  ?  The  possibility 
of  deliverance  depends  upon  the  fact  that  man  is  not  merely  a 
bundle  of  selfish  appetites,  but, — as  Hobbes  says,  —  "True 
Reason  is  ...  no  less  a  part  of  human  nature  than  any  other 
faculty  or  affection  of  the  mind."  Moreover,  «  True  Reason  '  is 
"a  certain  law."3 

It  is  natural  that  one  should  ask  just  what  is  meant  by 
'True  Reason,'  and  Hobbes  has  a  note  on  the  subject,4  which, 
however,  is  not  particularly  illuminating.  "  By  Right  Reason  in 
the  natural  state  of  man,"  he  says,  "  I  understand  not,  as 
many  do,  an  infallible  faculty,  but  the  act  of  reasoning,  that  is, 
the  peculiar  and  true  ratiocination  of  every  man  concerning 
those  actions  of  his  which  may  either  redound  to  the  damage 
or  benefit  of  his  neighbors."  He  further  explains  that  he  calls 
reason  "  true,  that  is,  concluding  from  true  principles,  rightly 
framed,  because  that  the  whole  breach  of  the  Laws  of  Nature 
consists  in  the  false  reasoning,  or  rather  folly,  of  those  men 
who  do  not  see  those  duties  they  are  necessarily  to  perform 
towards  others,  in  order  to  their  own  conservation." 5  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  infallible  faculty  of  Right  Reason  that  can  be 
implicitly  trusted.  It  can  only  be  proven  right  by  the  event, 
and  the  test  is  the  conservation  of  the  individual. 

1  See  Leviathan,  vol.  iii,  p.  no. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1 13.     For  passages  which  seem  to  show  that,  in  his  description  of  the 
'  state  of  nature,'  Hobbes  does  not  understand  that  he  is  giving  an  historical  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  human  society,  see,  e.g.,  Leviathan,  vol.  iii,  p.  114,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  part  of  the  interesting  note  in  De  cive,  vol.  ii,  p.  10. 

8  De  cive,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 6.  4  Ibid. 

6  See,  also,  De  corpore  politico,  vol.  iv,  p.  225,  where  the  author  says:  "But 
this  is  certain,  seeing  Right  Reason  is  not  existent,"  etc. 
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However,  Right  Reason,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  leads 
us  to  formulate  certain  Laws  of  Nature.  Such  a  'law'  is  defined 
as  "  the  dictate  of  Right  Reason,  conversant  about  those  things 
which  are  either  to  be  done  or  omitted  for  the  constant  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  members,  as  much  as  in  us  lies."  The  first 
and  fundamental  Law  of  Nature  is  "  that  peace  is  to  be  sought 
after,  where  it  may  be  found ;  and  where  not,  there  to  provide 
ourselves  for  helps  of  war."1  From  this  law,  all  the  others,  — 
twenty  in  De  cive,  eighteen  in  Leviathan,  —  are  derived. 
"  They  direct  the  ways,  either  to  peace  or  self-defense." 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  enumeration  and  de- 
duction of  the  particular  Laws  of  Nature,  which  will  readily  be 
found  by  referring  to  Leviathan,  De  cive,  or  De  corpore  politico. 
The  question  as  to  their  exact  significance  (qua  Laws  of 
Nature),  however,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  expositions  of  Hobbes  are 
least  helpful.  The  philosopher  himself  says :  "  The  Laws  of 
Nature  are  immutable  and  eternal :  what  they  forbid  can  never 
be  lawful ;  what  they  command  can  never  be  unlawful."  2  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  it  would  be  irrational  for  a  man  to  obey  these  laws,  for 
he  would  have  no  assurance  that  others  would  do  the  same. 
Such  conduct  would  defeat  the  end  which  all  these  laws  have 
in  mind,  i.e.,  the  preservation  of  the  individual.  Indeed,  as 
Hobbes  reminds  us,  they  are  not  '  laws '  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  "since  they  are  nothing  else  but  certain  conclusions, 
understood  by  reason,  of  things  to  be  done  and  omitted";3 
whereas  the  element  of  compulsion  is  essential  to  '  law '  in  the 
strict  sense. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  any  security  whatever,  a  govern- 
ment of  some  sort  must  be  established.  The  many  conflicting 
wills  must  be  changed  into  one,  not  by  a  change  in  human 
nature,  —  which,  of  course,  is  impossible,  —  but  by  the  several 
individuals  submitting  themselves  either  to  a  "  council "  or  to 
"  one  man."  In  this  compact,  the  individual  gives  up  all  but 

1  De  cive,  vol.  ii,  p.  16.     Cf.  Leviathan,  vol.  iii,  p.  117. 

2  De  cive,  vol.  ii,  p.  46.  3  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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the  right  of  defending  himself  against  personal  violence.  To 
the  governing  power  belong  the  "sword  of  justice"  and  the 
"  sword  of  war,"  and — what  necessarily  follows  —judgment  as 
to  the  "  right  use  "  of  each.  But  this  is  not  all.  Since  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  "meum  and  tuum,  just  and  unjust, 
profitable  and  unprofitable,  good  and  evil,  honest  and  dis- 
honest," l  etc.,  are  productive  of  discord,  the  civil  power  must 
define  the  above.  Also,  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  is  to 
be  judge  of  all  theological  doctrines,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
practical  results.  In  short,  this  power  is  "  absolute,"  as 
Hobbes  himself  frankly  calls  it. 

We  must  now  ask:  What  has  become  of  the  Laws  of 
"Nature,  with  which  we  started  ?  We  have  already  seen  that 
Hobbes  refers  to  them  as  "  eternal  and  immutable."  In  the 
latter  part  of  De  cive?  he  says,  using  words  that  Cudworth 
himself  could  not  have  objected  to:  "  Natural  [Law]  is  that 
which  God  hath  declared  to  all  men  by  his  eternal  word  born 
with  them,  to  wit,  their  natural  reason  ;  and  this  is  that  law 
which,  in  this  whole  book,  I  have  endeavored  to  unfold."  But 
suppose  that  civil  laws  should  be  in  opposition  to  these  Laws  of 
Nature  ?  Hobbes  meets  the  query  with  characteristic  boldness. 
"  By  the  virtue  of  the  natural  law  which  forbids  breach  of 
covenant,  the  Law  of  Nature  commands  us  to  keep  all  the  civil 
laws.  For  where  we  are  tied  to  obedience  before  we  know 
what  will  be  commanded  us,  there  we  are  universally  tied  to 
obey  in  all  things.  Whence  it  follows,  that  no  civil  law  what- 
soever, which  tends  not  to  the  reproach  of  the  deity  3  .  .  .  can 
possibly  be  against  the  Law  of  Nature.  For  though  the  Law  of 
Nature  forbid  theft,  adultery,  &c.;  yet,  if  the  civil  law  com- 
mands us  to  invade  anything,  that  invasion  is  not  theft,  adul- 
tery, &c."4  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the 
philosopher  himself  is  rather  startling:  Nothing  in  the  civil 
laws  can  be  against  the  Laws  of  Nature,  because  not  only  is 

1  De  cive,  p.  77.  —  Note  the  heterogeneous  items.  2  See  p.  186. 

3  This  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  for  it  would  be  precisely  for  the  civil 
power  to  decide,  in  any  particular  case,  what  was,  or  was  not,  "  to  the  reproach  of 
the  deity."  4  De  cive,  pp.  190,  191. 
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the  civil  power  behind  the  Laws  of  Nature,  that  which  makes 
them  properly  'laws,'  but  also  it  is  that,  and  that  alone, 
which  gives  them  their  content.  It  makes  comparatively  little 
difference  what  the  Laws  of  Nature  command  or  forbid,  so  long 
as  it  lies  wholly  with  the  civil  power  to  define  the  terms  used. 

Some  pages  back  it  was  seen  that  there  was  ambiguity  in 
Hobbes's  use  of  '  Right  Reason.'  In  De  corpore politico,  we  are 
told :  "  But  this  is  certain,  seeing  Right  Reason  is  not  existent, 
the  reason  of  some  man  or  men  must  supply  the  place  there- 
of." a  In  other  words,  the  arbitrary  use  of  civil  power  must 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  Right  Reason  in  man.  Again,  in 
Leviathan?  "The  unwrittert  Law  of  Nature  ...  is  now  be- 
come, of  all  laws,  the  most  obscure,  and  has  consequently  the* 
greatest  need  of  able  interpreters."  But  who  should  be  the 
interpreter  ?  Hobbes  candidly  remarks :  "  The  interpretation 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  in  a  commonwealth,  dependeth  not  on 
the  books  of  moral  philosophy.  .  .  .  That  which  I  have 
written  in  this  treatise  concerning  the  moral  virtues  .  .  . 
though  it  be  evident  truth,  is  not  therefore  presently  a  law ; 
but  because  in  all  commonwealths  in  the  world  it  is  part  of  the 
civil  law."  No  amount  of  valid  reasoning  can  vindicate  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  Nothing  but  their  presence  in  the  statute- 
books  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  world  can  do  that.  And 
the  reason  why  they  can  be  said  to  be  so  universally  recognized 
is  that  the  same  power,  in  each  particular  case,  that  compels 
obedience  to  them,  also  practically  furnishes  them  with  their 
content.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  Hobbes  has  proceeded 
deductively,  —  in  appearance,  at  least,  —  in  arriving  at  his 
Laws  of  Nature.  If  presence  in  the  statute-book  be  the  only 
test,  he  should  have  proceeded  inductively.  The  utter  confu- 
sion which  we  find  here  requires  no  comment.  The  Laws  of 
Nature,  with  which  our  philosopher  began,  have  vanished  into 
thin  air.  We  learn  what  is  good  for  us  as  well  as  what  is 
right,  what  is  true  as  well  as  what  is  just,  from  the  powers 
that  be.  There  would  be  no  place  for  a  theorist  like  Hobbes 
himself  in  his  own  ideal  state. 

1  See  vol.  iv,  p.  225.  z  See  vol.  iii,  p.  262. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  a  theory  of  political  absolutism  like  that 
of  Hobbes,  —  involving  as  it  did  a  wholly  egoistic  system  of 
ethics,  the  unlovely  character  of  which  the  philosopher  was  at 
no  pains  whatever  to  conceal,  —  should  excite  the  most  violent 
opposition.  But  while  the  ethical  writers  of  his  own  time 
and  country  were  practically  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
Hobbes,  their  methods  of  attack  were  by  no  means  the  same. 
Some  were  more  incensed  at  the  brutal  egoism  of  the  system, 
some  at  the  arbitrary  character  which  Hobbes  had  assigned 
to  moral  distinctions  ;  though  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  all 
were  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  both  sides  of  his  doctrine.  A 
general  statement  like  this,  however,  is  apt  to  be  misleading, 
as  it  does  not  suggest  the  complexity  of  the  facts.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  periods  of  controversy,  quite  as  much  as  in  periods 
of  constructive  work,  the  individualities  of  prominent  writers 
play  a  determining  part  in  shaping  their  productions.  Hence 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that  the  conven- 
tional division  of  the  opponents  of  Hobbes  into  '  schools '  is 
wholly  satisfactory.  For  instance,  Whewell  classes  together : 
(i)  Sharrock,  Henry  More,  and  Cumberland,  and  (2)  Cudworth 
and  Clark ;  while  Sidgwick,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes 
between  (i)  the  "  Cambridge  moralists,"  including  all  the 
above  but  Sharrock,  Cumberland,  and  Clark,  and  (2)  Cumber- 
land. This  does  not  imply  any  essential  difference  in  the  way 
that  Whewell  and  Sidgwick  interpret  the  doctrines  of  the 
authors  named.  Any  such  classification  is  largely  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  more  or  less  arbitrary.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, three  men  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  tenden- 
cies represented  by  the  opponents  of  Hobbes,  viz.,  Cudworth, 
More,  and  Cumberland. 

Cudworth,  of  course,  stands  for  Intellectualism.  He  would 
reduce  morality  to  a  system  of  truths.  The  result  is  that, 
in  his  unfinished  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable 
.  Morality,  we  have  a  noteworthy  system  of  metaphysics,  rather 
than  a  direct  and  explicit  treatment  of  what  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  the  problems  of  ethics.  Indeed,  so  much  is  Cud- 
worth  concerned  to  establish  a  system  of  "  eternal  and  immu- 
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table  "  truths,  among  which  are  the  truths  of  ethics,  that  never 
once,  in  the  course  of  the  treatise  just  referred  to,  does  he  take 
the  trouble  to  combat  the  egoism  of  Hobbes.  Obviously  we  are 
not  concerned  with  his  system  here.  Cumberland,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  singularly  devoid  of  metaphysical  interests,  and 
the  passages  in  his  treatise  De  legibus  naturae  which  do  inci- 
dentally treat  of  metaphysical  questions,  are  certainly  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  his  work.  To  the  side  of  Hobbes's  system 
which  teaches  the  arbitrary  character  of  moral  distinctions,  he 
replies  by  reproducing  what  we  have  already  seen  to  be  the 
views  of  Grotius  regarding  Natural  Law;  while,  in  opposition 
to  the  egoism  of  Hobbes,  he  teaches  what  practically  amounts 
to  the  system  of  Universalistic  Hedonism.  As  the  first  Eng- 
lish writer  standing  for  this  principle,  he  has  been  taken  as  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper. 

More,  whose  Enchiridion  Ethicum  enjoyed  an  enormous 
popularity  in  its  own  generation,1  is  particularly  hard  to 
classify  ;  but  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  he  occupies  a  posi- 
tion logically  intermediate  between  the  other  two.  The  fact 
that  he  so  nearly  refrained  from  publishing  his  own  work, 
owing  to  the  supposed  objections  of  Cudworth,  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  indication  that  the  two  authors  concerned  regarded 
their  systems  as  standing  for  very  much  the  same  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  while  Cudworth  had  practically 
neglected  the  affective  side  of  our  nature  in  his  own  treatise, 
More  makes  the  'Boniform  Faculty'  (which  is  at  once  the 
touch-stone  of  virtue  and  that  by  which  virtue  in  the  moral 
agent  is  immediately  and  certainly  rewarded)  not  only  coordi- 
nate with  Right  Reason,  but  constantly  suggests  its  primacy. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  in  a  few  words  More's  view  of  the 
relation  in  which  these  two  faculties  stand  to  each  other. 
Sometimes  he  even  seems  to  identify  them,  but,  if  one  may 
venture  upon  a  perilously  concise  statement,  the  case  stands 
thus.  In  a  'state  of  grace,'  the  'Boniform  Faculty'  (which 
plays  much  the  same  part  as  conscience)  is  all-sufficient.  No 

1  See  Whewell's  Hist,  of  Mor.  Phil,  in  England,  Lect.  iii.  In  spite  of  its  pop- 
ularity, however,  the  Enchiridion  has  never  been  translated  into  English. 
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appeal  to  Right  Reason  is  necessary,  or  desirable.  But, 
"  since  there  are  some  men  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  God  and 
divine  things,  and  recognize  no  fixed  rule  in  their  faculties," 
these  "must  be  approached  in  another  way,"  i.e.,  by  Right 
Reason.  The  author  therefore  draws  from  this  store  "  certain 
principles  immediately  true,  and  in  need  of  no  proof,  but  from 
which  almost  all  moral  reasoning  (as  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions from  common  axioms)  may  be  clearly  and  easily  de- 
duced." These  he  calls  'Noemata.' 

.  An  examination  of  these  *  Noemata '  at  once  shows  that  we 
no  longer  have  to  do  with  the  intellectualism  of  Cudworth. 
The  first  twelve  '  Noemata '  treat  of  our  duty  toward  ourselves, 
and  might  fairly  be  termed  '  maxims  of  prudence.'  The  good 
is  here  defined  (not  quite  adequately  for  the  system)  as  that 
"  which  to  any  perceptive  life,  or  stage  of  such  life,  is  grateful, 
pleasing,  and  suitable,  and  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
the  percipient."1  The  remaining  eleven  'Noemata'  concern 
our  duties  to  God  and  to  other  men.  Two  of  these  would  seem 
quite  distinctly  to  point  in  the  direction  of  Universalistic 
Hedonism.  "  That  good  which  you  prefer  for  yourself  in  given 
circumstances,  you  ought  to  prefer  for  another  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  as  it  is  possible  v/ithout  injury  to  any  third 
person."2  And  again,  "If  it  is  good  that  one  man  should  be 
supplied  with  means  to  live  well  and  happily,  it  follows  by  a 
sure  and  wholly  mathematical  analogy  that  it  is  twice  as  good 
for  two  men  to  be  supplied,  three  times  for  three,  a  thousand 
times  for  a  thousand,"  etc.3 

It  might  very  well  seem  as  if,  in  More,  we  had  already  found 
an  exponent  of  the  Utilitarian  principle  ;  but  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  The  system  is  one  of  the  most  perplexed  in  the 
whole  history  of  English  Ethics,  but  on  the  point  just  referred 
to,  at  least,  the  author  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt.  Even  in 
the  '  Scholia '  appended  to  the  chapter  in  which  the  '  Noemata ' 
-are  treated,  we  find  a  significant  statement  of  the  author's  posi- 
tion. Referring  to  previous  attempts  to  find  some  one  princi- 

1  Noema  i,  p.  25,  of  the  fourth  ed.  of  the  Enchiridion. 

2  Noema  xiv,  p.  29.  8  Noema  xviii,  p.  30. 
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pie,  into  which  morality  could  be  resolved,  he  shows  that  some 
have  taken  '  sociality '  as  the  first  and  simplest  principle  ; 
others,  '  zeal  for  the  public  good,'  —  "  both  parties  supposing 
that  there  is  no  perfection  or  happiness  pertaining  to  human 
nature  which  is  not  bound  up  with  communion  or  society."  1 
But  "it  is  the  internal  life  of  the  mind,  and  the  pleasure  which 
is  derived  from  a  sense  of  virtue,"  that  is  the  proper  object  of 
ethics.2  This  would  exist,  if  there  were  only  one  man  in  the 
world.3  It  is  not  evident  whom  More  has  in  mind  here,  and 
the  criticisms  which  follow  do  not  apply  to  Universalistic 
Hedonism  (which  had  not  yet  been  advanced,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land 4) ;  but  it  is  clear  that  More  himself  had  no  thought  to  de- 
velop what  we  would  now  recognize  as  a  possible  Intuitional 
basis  of  the  Utilitarian  principle.5  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
system  is  one  of  unconscious  and  undifferentiated  Hedonism. 
More  says,  in  substance:  A  thing  is  simply  and  absolutely 
good  which  is  pleasing,  not  to  the  animal  appetite,  which  man 
has  in  common  with  the  brutes,  but  to  the  Boniform  Faculty, 
which  distinguishes  him  as  a  man.6  However,  as  the  author 
frequently  admits,  this  particular  kind  of  pleasure  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  order  to  perfect  happiness.  A  certain  amount  of  ex- 
ternal goods  is  necessary.7  The  Good,  then,  is  happiness,  and 
happiness  is  pleasure,  —  but  pleasure  of  a  particularly  refined 
sort,  such  as  only  a  person  of  developed  moral  sensibilities 
could  enjoy.  The  happiness  considered  is  almost  always  that 
of  the  agent  ;  but  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  call  the  system  Ego- 
istic as  it  would  be  misleading  to  call  it  Utilitarian.  In  place 
of  « sociality,'  or  *  zeal  for  the  public  good/  More  proposes,  as 
the  necessary  unifying  principle,  "true  and  sincere  love  of 
God,"8  and  holds  that  all  the  '  Noemata '  may  be  reduced  to 
this.  In  short,  we  have  here  a  theological  system  of  ethics,  un- 
consciously hedonistic,  but  never  more  than  vaguely  suggesting 
Utilitarianism.  If  More  had  recognized  the  hedonistic  charac- 

i  See  p.  33.  2  See  p.  35.  a  See  p.  36. 

4  The  Enchiridion  was  published  in  1669,  and  Cumberland's  De  legibus  naturae 
did  not  appear  till  1672.  6  Cf.  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  ^80. 

6  See  p.  47.  Also  the  '  scholia'  appended  to  Chap,  ii,  in  which  More  attempts 
to  distinguish  his  own  view  from  '  Epicureanism.'  7  See,  e.g.,  p.  2.  8  See  p.  37. 
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ter  of  his  own  system,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have 
made  '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number '  the  end 
of  moral  action,  but  the  important  fact  for  us  is  that  he  did  not 
develop  his  system  in  this  direction. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  first 
English  moralist  who  can  properly  be  termed  a  Utilitarian. 
We  have  not  here,  as  often  happens,  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
in  mind  two  or  more  different  works  by  the  same  author,  possi- 
bly differing  in  point  of  view,  when  considering  any  particular 
problem  arising  in  connection  with  the  system.  In  fact,  the 
task  might  seem  to  be  an  easy  one,  as  we  have  to  depend,  for 
our  knowledge  of  Cumberland's  ethics,  wholly  upon  the  treatise 
entitled  De  legibus  naturae?-  which  was  first  published  in  1672. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  While  a  thinker  of 
no  ordinary  ability,  and  standing  for  a  principle  which  has  be- 
come clearly  differentiated  in  the  later  development  of  English 
Ethics,  Cumberland  is  so  utterly  lacking  in  a  talent  for  exposi- 
tion that  the  adequate  presentation  of  his  views  is  a  matter  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  Indeed,  even  apart  from  its  singular  lack  of 
method,  the  fact  that  the  work  is  so  largely  controversial  in  char- 
acter, increases  the  difficulty  of  extracting  from  it  the  author's 
own  system.  The  order  of  exposition  is  in  many  respects  so 
unfortunate  that  one  is  tempted  to  disregard  it  altogether ;  but, 
even  at  the  expense  of  some  repetition,  it  seems  desirable  to 
begin  by  noticing  the  principal  points  in  the  author's  own 
somewhat  elaborate  Introduction.  Here  he  was  certainly  writ- 
ing with  his  whole  system  in  view,2  and  it  is  well  to  let  the 
somewhat  heterogeneous  elements  that  enter  into  it  appear 
first  in  as  close  combination  as  they  are  capable  of.  After  this 

1  The  whole  title  reads :   De  legibus  naturae :  disquisitio  philosophica,  in  qua 
earum  forma,  summa  capita,  ordo,  promulgatio,  et  obligatio  e  rerum  natttra  inves- 
tigantur ;  qiiin  etiam  elementa  philosophiae  Hobbianae,  cum  moralis  turn  civilis, 
considerantur  et  refutantur.     The  passages  cited  in  the  following  exposition  will 
be  from  the  English  translation  by  John  Maxwell,  published  in  1727,  and  all  refer- 
ences will  be  to  the  pages  of  that  edition. 

2  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  constantly  uses  the  past  tense,  showing  what  has 
been  the  method  of  exposition  in  the  following  work. 
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general  survey  of  the  system,  based  upon  the  Introduction,  we 
shall  neglect  the  author's  own  order  of  exposition,  and  consider 
topically  all  the  important  problems  which  are  discussed  in  the 
treatise. 

Cumberland  begins  by  asserting  that  the  Laws  of  Nature  are 
the  foundation  of  all  moral  and  civil  knowledge.  They  may  be 
deduced  in  two  ways:  (i)  From  the  manifest  'effects'  that 
flow  from  them  ;  (2)  from  the  '  causes '  whence  they  them- 
selves arise.  The  author  chooses  to  adopt  the  latter  method, 
i.e.,  that  of  'arguing  from  cause  to  effect.'  The  former  is 
practically  the  inductive,  the  latter  the  deductive  method. 
Two  objections  are  commonly  made  to  the  inductive  method, 
as  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  present  problem,  (i)  It  is 
said  that  we  cannot  infer  from  the  writings  of  a  few  men,  or 
even  nations,  what  are  the  opinions  or  judgments  of  all  men. 
(2)  Even  if  the  above  objection  did  not  hold,  'the  authority  of 
a  known  law-giver '  is  wanting  to  give  these  judgments  the  force 
of  'laws'  to  all  men.1  To  neither  of  these  objections  does 
Cumberland  himself  attach  much  weight.  The  agreement  of 
men  is  practically  complete  as  to  the  things  most  essential,  e.g., 
worship  of  some  deity,  and  a  degree  of  humanity  sufficient  to 
prevent  murder,  theft,  and  adultery.  Again,  if  the  Laws  of 
Nature  be  '  laws '  at  all,  they  need  no  new  authority  superadded 
to  that  originally  belonging  to  them.  However,  to  establish 
the  existence  of  Natural  Laws  beyond  the  .possibility  of  a 
doubt,  Cumberland  proposes  to  reverse  the  usual  order  of  treat- 
ment. He  says :  "  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  a  philo- 
sophical inquiry  into  their  causes  [i.e.,  those  of  the  Laws  of 
Nature],  as  well  internal  as  external,  the  nearer  and  the  more 
remote  ;  for  by  this  method  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  their  first 
Author,  or  efficient  Cause,  from  whose  essential  perfections, 
and  internal  sanction  of  them,  by  rewards  and  punishments, 
we  have  shown  that  their  authority  arises."  2 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  to  be  employed  can  hardly 
be  described  by  the  single  word  'deductive.'  First,  we  must 
work  back  to  the  First  Cause  ;  then,  from  the  nature  of  the 

1  The  reference  here  is  plainly  to  Hobbes.  2  See  p.  13. 
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deity,  as  well  as  from  human  nature,  which  will  have  been  con- 
sidered on  the  way,  certain  results  will  follow.  The  '  Plato- 
nists,'  to  be  sure,  find  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  as- 
suming '  innate  ideas  ' ;  but  Cumberland  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  has  "  not  been  so  happy  as  to  learn  the  Laws  of  Nature 
in  so  short  a  way."  l  Not  that  he  will  oppose  those  who  be- 
lieve themselves  more  fortunate  in  this  respect ;  but  it  seems 
ill-advised  to  base  everything  upon  "  an  hypothesis  which  has 
been  rejected  by  the  generality  of  philosophers,  as  well  heathen 
as  Christian,  and  can  never  be  proved  against  the  Epicureans, 
with  whom  is  our  chief  controversy."  The  reference  to  the 
'  Epicureans '  is  significant.  The  author  proposes  to  fight 
Hobbes  with  his  own  weapons.  And,  this  being  the  case,  he 
sets  out  to  prove  that  "  the  Nature  of  Things,  which  subsists 
and  is  continually  governed  by  its  First  Cause,  does  necessarily 
imprint  upon  our  minds  some  practical  propositions  .  .  .  con- 
cerning the  study  of  promoting  the  joint  felicity  of  all  ration- 
als ;  and  that  the  terms  of  these  propositions  do  immediately 
and  directly  signify,  that  the  First  Cause,  in  his  original  consti- 
tution of  things,  has  annexed  the  greatest  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  observance  and  neglect  of  these  truths."  Whence 
it  manifestly  follows  that  these  are  '  laws,'  "  Laws  being  noth- 
ing but  practical  propositions,  with  rewards  or  punishments 
annexed,  promulg'd  by  competent  authority."  2 

The  first  point  to  be  established,  then,  is  that  there  are  Laws 
of  Nature,  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  words.  Having  indi- 
cated his  line  of  argument,  which  we  shall  consider  later,  Cum- 
berland proceeds  to  the  more  characteristic  and  constructive 
part  of  his  doctrine.  From  a  consideration  of  the  practical 
propositions  which  may  fairly  be  ranked  as  Laws  of  Nature,3  it 
appears  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  one  universal  one.  This 
may  be  expressed  as  follows :  "  The  endeavor,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  of  promoting  the  common  good  of  the  whole  system 
of  rational  agents,  conduces,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  good  of 
every  part,  in  which  our  own  happiness,  as  that  of  a  part,  is 

1  See  p.  14.  2  Ibid. 

8  Cumberland  nowhere  attempts  exhaustively  to  enumerate  them. 
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contained.     But  contrary  action  produces  contrary  effects,  and 
consequently  our  own  misery,  among  that  of  others.  "  l 

This  reduction  of  the  several  Laws  of  Nature  to  a  single 
ultimate  one,  regarding  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
that  shall  conduce  to  the  common  weal,  is  shown  by  the  author 
to  be  useful  in  a  double  way:  (i)  it  is  easier  to  remember  (sic) 
one  principle  than  many;  and  (2)  "a  certain  rule  or  measure 
is  afforded  to  the  prudent  man's  judgment,  by  the  help  whereof 
he  may  ascertain  that  just  measure  in  his  actions  and  affec- 
tions in  which  virtue  consists."  2  This  is  eminently  character- 
istic. The  author's  aim  is  practical  throughout.3  If  he  at- 
tempts to  rationalize  morality,  to  give  a  scientific  explanation 
and  justification  of  the  existing  moral  code,  it  is  in  order  that 
his  work  may  prove  an  important  help  to  right  living.  It  is 
probable  that  Cumberland,  like  some  contemporary  writers, 
considerably  exaggerates  the  '  practical '  value  of  correct  ethical 
theory. 

The  relation  between  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature  and 
Cudworth's  Eternal  Truths  should  be  noticed.  How  shall  we 
distinguish  the  so-called  '  practical  principles '  which  we  have 
been  considering,  from  others  equally  ultimate,  e.g.,  those  of 
mathematics  ?  We  say  that  the  former  *  oblige '  us  ;  the  latter 
not,  —  but  why?  Simply  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
effects,  according  to  Cumberland.  We  can  afford  to  disregard 
many,  at  least,  of  the  truths  of  geometry;  not  so  the  moral 
law,  for  our  happiness,  —  and,  as  the  author  shows  later,  even 
our  preservation,  —  depends  upon  our  observance  of  it.  The 
criterion,  then,  is  frankly  that  of  ( consequences,' — a  fact  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  But  these  'consequences,'  in  part,  at 
least,  are  not  arbitrary.  "The  happiness  of  each  individual 
(from  the  prospect  of  enjoying  which,  or  being  deprived  of  it, 
the  whole  sanction  is  taken)  is  derived  from  the  best  state  of 
the  whole  system,  as  the  nourishment  of  each  member  of  an 
animal  depends  upon  the  nourishment  of  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  diffused  through  the  whole."  4  Now  the  actions  which, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  '  natural '  force  and  efficacy,  are  calcu- 

1  See  p.  16.  2  See  p.  30.  3  See  p.  36.  4  See  p.  21. 
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lated  to  promote  the  common  good,  are  called  *  naturally  good.' 
Again,  the  common  good  being  the  end,  "  such  actions  as  take 
the  shortest  way  to  this  effect  .  .  .  are  naturally  called  '  right,' 
because  of  their  natural  resemblance  to  a  right  line  (sic),  which 
is  the  shortest  that  can  be  drawn  between  any  two  given 
points,  .  .  .  but  the  rule  itself  is  called  '  right,'  as  pointing 
out  the  shortest  way  to  the  end." l 

All  this  is  characteristic  and  important,  making  allowance 
for  the  quaint  use  of  language.  The  comparison  of  humanity 
to  an  organism  is  one  to  which  the  author  constantly  recurs.2 
That  there  is  no  'categorical  imperative'  for  Cumberland,  is 
clear.  The  Laws  of  Nature  themselves  have,  and  need,  a 
'reason  for  being.'  Conduct  in  accordance  with  them  con- 
duces to  the  common  weal.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  end, 
that  even  they  are  'right.' 

The  Introduction  closes  with  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the 
author  that  his  work  is  not  altogether  literary  in  style  or 
method.  The  passage  is  itself,  perhaps,  calculated  to  empha- 
size this  statement:  "Its  face  is  not  painted  with  the  florid 
colors  of  Rhetoric,  nor  are  its  eyes  sparkling  and  sportive,  the 
signs  of  a  light  wit ;  it  wholly  applies  itself,  as  it  were,  with 
the  composure  and  sedateness  of  an  old  man,  to  the  study  of 
natural  knowledge,  to  gravity  of  manners,  and  to  the  cultivat- 
ing of  severer  learning."  3 

We  shall  now  neglect  the  author's  owii  order  of  exposition 
almost  entirely,  and  endeavor  to  see  the  system  as  a  whole, 
both  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  It  might  seem  as  if  we 
were  logically  bound  to  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the 
Nature  of  Things,  as  Cumberland  himself  professes  to  do.4  A 
very  casual  examination  of  the  work  under  consideration,  how- 
ever, would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  titles  of  the  chapters 
give  but  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  contents. 
What  Cumberland  actually  does,  at  the  beginning  of  his  trea- 
tise, is  to  explain  at  considerable  length  and  with  great  care 
his  notion  of  Laws  of  Nature.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 

1  See  p.  22.      2  See,  eg.,  p.  115.      8  See  p.  36.      4  See  title  of  first  chapter. 
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he  was  induced  to  do  this  largely  for  controversial  reasons  ; 
and  we  are  first  of  all  concerned  with  the  constructive  part  of 
the  work,  although  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  this  en- 
tirely from  the  controversial  part.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, —  the  title  of  the  treatise  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, —  that  the  jural  aspect  of  the  system  is  not  its  most 
essential  feature.  Cumberland  held  the  views  that  he  did 
regarding  Natural  Laws  in  common  with  a  great  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  —  perhaps  the  majority  of  those  representing 
the  conservative  tendency.1  His  originality  consisted  in  his 
attempt  to  discover  an  underlying  principle  from  which  all  the 
special  moral  '  laws '  or  '  practical  propositions '  could  be  de- 
duced. 

It  does  not  seem  best,  then,  to  begin,  as  Cumberland  actually 
did,  with  an  examination  of  the  concept  of  Natural  Law.  Nor 
is  one  tempted  to  begin  with  the  Nature  of  Things,  ostensibly 
the  first  topic  treated.  Cumberland  uses  that  expression 
throughout  the  treatise  as  if  its  meaning  were  perfectly  clear 
and  understood  by  everybody.  His  utterances  on  the  subject, 
however,  have  all  the  confusion  to  which  an  author  is  liable 
whose  interests  are  wholly  practical,  and  who  yet  is  obliged  to 
speak  in  terms  of  an  implicit  metaphysic.  At  present  we  need 
notice  only  two  passages.  "  The  Nature  of  Things  does  not 
only  signify  this  lower  world,  whereof  we  are  a  part,  but  its 
Creator  and  Supreme  Governor,  God.  ...  It  is  certain  that 
only  true  propositions,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  are 
imprinted  upon  our  minds  by  the  Nature  of  Things,  because 
a  natural  action  points  out  that  only  which  exists,  and  is  never 
the  cause  of  any  falsehood,  which  proceeds  wholly  from  a 
voluntary  rashness,  joining  or  separating  notions  which  Nature 
has  not  joined  or  separated."2  Again,  "We  cannot  doubt 
of  the  nature  of  created  beings,  but  that  both  things  exter- 
nal, exciting  thoughts  in  us,  and  our  mind  comparing  these 
thoughts,  are  the  causes  of  Necessary  Truths."3  The  vague- 
ness and  inconsequence  of  these  remarks  speak  for  themselves, 

1  Even  Locke  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  current  view. 

2  See  p.  191.  3  See  p.  192. 
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and  show  how  unsatisfactory  our  author  is  when  on  metaphysi- 
cal ground.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  Cum- 
berland's agreement  with  Descartes  as  to  the  origin  of  human 
error. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  begin  our  examination  of  the 
system  by  considering  the  author's  view  of  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  society.  We  have  seen  that  Hobbes  regarded  society  as 
artificial.  According  to  his  view,  it  was  made  up  of  a  certain 
number  of  mutually  repellent  atoms,  each  atom  being  the 
radically  and  unalterably  egoistic  individual.  The  '  contract ' 
was  a  device  by  which  the  antagonistic  wills  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  self-seeking  individuals  gave  place  to  the  '  one  will ' 
of  the  sovereign.  Cumberland  pronounces  emphatically  against 
this  view.  When  Hobbes  likens  men  to  ' wolves,'  bears,'  'ser- 
pents,' l  etc.,  he  is  guilty  of  libel  against  human  nature.  Re- 
ferring to  such  remarks,  our  author  says :  "  If  they  were  true, 
it  were  evidently  impossible  to  reduce  such  beasts  of  prey, 
always  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  fellows,  into  a  civil 
state."2  The  compact  would  avail  nothing  unless  there  were 
something  in  human  nature  that  would  make  men  abide  by 
their  promises.  Cumberland  might  have  added  that  Hobbes  is 
not  at  liberty  to  make  any  ultimate  appeal  to  reason  in  the 
matter,  —  even  as  showing  what  is  for  the  individual's  selfish 
interest,  —  for  men  learn  what  is  '  good '  for  them,  as  well  as 
what  is  'right,'  from  the  powers  that  be. 

Hobbes  had  regarded  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  if  not 
the  conscious  seeking  of  one's  own  pleasure,  as  the  fundamental 
spring  of  human  action.  For  Cumberland,  on  the  other  hand, 
sympathy  is  as  much  an  attribute  of  human  nature  as  a  desire 
for  one's  own  happiness.  If  this  were  not  so,  as  is  suggested 
above,  society  itself  could  not  exist.  To  be  sure,  the  author 
sometimes  insists  upon  the  pleasures  of  (a  not  too  expensive) 
benevolence  in  a  way  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that,  after  all, 
egoism  may  be  at  the  basis  of  apparently  disinterested  conduct  ;3 
but  such  passages  hardly  need  detract  from  the  force  of  dis- 

1  De  homine,  vol.  ii  (Latin  works,  Molesworth's  ed.),  p.  91. 

2  See  p.  295.  3  See,  e.g.,  p.  211. 
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tinct  utterances,  like  the  above,  regarding  the  impossibility  of 
a  society  composed  of  absolutely  egoistic  individuals.  The 
discussions  regarding  altruism  vs.  egoism  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  treatise,  are  sometimes  quite  confusing  on  account  of 
the  author's  naive  certainty  that  the  good  of  the  individual  and 
the  good  of  society  are  always  (in  the  particular  case  as  well  as 
in  the  long  run)  identical.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, society  is  already  compared  to  an  organism.1  Such  being 
its  nature,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  good  of  one  part  as  opposed 
to  the  good  of  another  ;  for  the  good  of  any  particular  part 
(i.e.,  any  individual)  clearly  must  depend  upon  the  'health 
of  the  social  organism,'  as  Mr.  Stephen  would  say.  Cumber- 
land does  not  go  so  far  as  some  modern  writers  in  pushing 
this  analogy,  but  it  helps  to  bring  out  an  important  side  of 
his  system. 

So  much  in  general  regarding  man's  'fitness'  for  society,  so 
far  as  an  original  tendency  in  the  direction  of  altruistic,  as  well 
as  egoistic,  conduct  is  concerned.  Here  man  is  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  society,  which  is  to  be  compared  to  an  organ- 
ism rather  than  to  a  collection  of  mutually  repellent  atoms. 
When  Cumberland  has  the  individual  more  particularly  in 
mind,  he  is  apt  to  insist  more  upon  the  '  rational '  nature  of 
man.  Before  considering  this  question  as  to  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  Right  Reason,  let  us  notice  two  definitions,  and  also 
the  author's  brief  inventory  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  "  By 
man,"  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  Chap,  ii,  "I  understand 
an  animal  endowed  with  a  mind ;  and  Hobbes  himself,  in  his 
treatise  of  Htiman  Nature,  acknowledges  the  mind  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  parts  of  man."  By  'animal'  is  understood 
"  what  the  philosophers  agree  to  be  found  in  brutes :  the 
powers  of  receiving  increase  by  nourishment,  of  beginning 
motion,  and  of  propagating  their  species."  It  is  not  quite 
clear  that  Cumberland  would  allow  sensation  to  brutes.2  How- 

1  See  also  p.  114. 

2  See,  e.g.,  p.  94.     Also  cf.  Spaulding's  Richard  Cumberland  als  Begrilnder  der 
englischen  Ethik,  p.  26.     There  is  an  immense  amount  of  physiological  data  in 
the  treatise,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  whether  the  author  is  speaking  in 
terms  of  psychology  or  of  physiology. 
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ever,  he  sometimes  refers  to  sub-human  manifestations  of 
sympathy.  As  regards  the  mind,  he  says  :  "To  the  mind 
we  ascribe  Understanding  and  Will;  to  the  Understanding 
we  reduce  Apprehending,  Comparing,  Judging,  Reasoning,  a 
Methodical  Disposition,  and  the  Memory  of  all  these  things  and 
of  the  objects  about  which  they  are  conversant.  To  the  Will 
we  ascribe  both  the  simple  acts  of  choosing  and  refusing,  and 
that  vehemence  of  those  actions  which  discovers  itself  in  the 
passions,  over  and  above  that  emotion  or  disturbance  of  the 
body,  which  is  visible  in  them."  1 

Such  details  are  merely  preliminary,  and  we  shall  now  ask 
what  is  meant  by  '  Right  Reason,'  an  expression  which  is 
constantly  recurring  in  the  treatise.  Hobbes  had  practically 
denied  that  there  was  any  such  faculty  in  man.  In  Cumber- 
land's system,  on  the  other  hand,  Right  Reason  plays  an  im- 
portant, if  a  somewhat  Protean  part.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Nature  of  Things,  we  find  a  degree  of  confusion  that  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  author's  interests  are 
purely  practical,  and  that  he  is  speaking  in  terms  of  an  incon- 
sistent metaphysic  that  he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  think 
out.  The  following  curious  passage  is  perhaps  the  author's 
most  explicit  statement  regarding  the  nature  of  Right  Reason. 
He  says,  "  I  agree,  however,  with  him  [Hobbes]  that  by  Right 
Reason  is  not  to  be  understood  an  infallible  Faculty  (as  he 
affirms  many,  but  I  know  not  who,  to  understand  it) ;  but  yet 
by  it  is  to  be  understood  a  faculty  not  false  in  these  acts  of 
judging.  Nor  is  it  properly  understood  to  be  an  act  of  reason- 
ing (as  he  too  rashly  asserts),  but  an  effect  of  the  Judgment  ; 
that  is,  true  propositions  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  whether 
they  be  premises  or  conclusions,  of  which  some  that  are  prac- 
tical are  called  *  laws,'  for  actions  are  compared  with  these  in 
order  to  examine  their  goodness,  not  with  those  acts  of  reason- 
ing which  discover  them  ;  yet  I  willingly  allow  that  these  acts 
of  reasoning  are  also  included  in  the  notion  of  Right  Reason."  2 
And  then,  as  against  Hobbes' s  view  that,  out  of  civil  society, 
"  every  man's  proper  reason  is  to  be  esteemed,  not  only  the 

1  See  p.  94.  2  See  p.  103. 
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standard  of  his  own  actions,  which  he  does  at  his  own  peril,  but 
also  the  measure  of  other  men's  reason  with  respect  to  his 
affairs,"  1  our  author  adds  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  "  For, 
out  of  civil  society,  any  one  may  distinguish  Right  Reason  with- 
out making  a  comparison  with  his  own.  Because  there  is  a 
common  standard  .  .  .  the  Nature  of  Things,  as  it  lies  before 
us,  carefully  to  be  observed  and  examined  by  all  our  faculties." 

The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexed in  the  whole  treatise.  Right  Reason  is  not  an  "in- 
fallible faculty,"  yet  "not  false  in  these  acts  of  judging";  it  is 
not  properly  an  "act  of  reasoning,"  but  the  resulting  "true 
propositions,"-  -yet  these  "acts  of  reasoning"  are,  after  all,  to 
be  included  under  Right  Reason.  This  seems  hopeless,  but 
perhaps  we  may  find  what  Cumberland  means  by  not  expecting 
to  find  too  much.  First,  with  regard  to  that  other  expression 
so  often  used,  'The  Nature  of  Things.'  Cumberland  is  a 
wholly  nai've  realist.  By  the  Nature  of  Things  he  seems  to 
mean  all  that  actually  and  objectively  is,  —  including  God  as 
well  as  his  world.  And  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Cumberland's 
God  is  a  ' transcendent '  deity.  This  Nature  of  Things  being 
posited,  we  have  a  perfectly  objective  standard  as  regards  not 
only  theoretical  truths  but  practical  propositions.  The  Reason 
of  man  is  such  as  to  fit  him  to  apprehend  this  Nature  of  Things 
exactly  as  it  is,  always  provided  that  he  does  not,  by  a  '  free ' 
act  of  will,  choose  to  assent  to  that  which  is  not  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. Cumberland's  test  of  truth  and  theory  of  error  are  the 
same  as  Descartes's ;  he  differs  from  the  founder  of  modern 
philosophy,  of  course,  in  his  rejection  of  '  innate  ideas.'  For 
Cumberland,  then,  having  no  theory  of  cognition  other  than 
that  of  common-sense,  and  caring  only  for  the  truth  of  the  de- 
liverances of  Right  Reason,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  call  the  latter  a  'faculty/  an  'act  of  reasoning,'  or 
the  resulting  'true  propositions.'  In  the  last  resort,  Cumber- 
land, like  Descartes,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  necessary 
truthfulness  of  God. 

We  now  see  what,  in  general,  Cumberland  holds  regarding 

1  This  would  apply,  of  course,  only  in  the  '  state  of  nature.' 
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the  nature  of  man.  He  is  not  without  original  altruistic  in- 
stincts, and  is,  moreover,  essentially  a  rational  being.  That 
his  instinctive  altruism  tends  to  fit  him  for  society,  goes  of 
itself.  But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Alongside  of  the  altru- 
istic instincts,  are  others  that  must  be  recognized  as  egoistic. 
The  relation  in  which  the  two  stand  to  each  other  is  not  clearly 
expressed,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  be 
likely  to  conflict,  if  reason  did  not  furnish  a  rule  of  conduct. 
Now  man's  rational  character  fits  him  for  society  in  a  double 
way.1  (i)  It  enables  him  to  see  his  own  interests,  not  as  some- 
thing apart  from,  but  in  relation  to,  the  common  weal.  (2)  It 
enables  him  to  apprehend  and  desire  the  Good,  qua  Good, 
quite  independently  of  the  question  as  to  whose  Good  it  may 
be.2  Thus,  "whoever  determines  his  Judgment  and  his  Will 
by  Right  Reason,  must  agree  with  all  others  who  judge  accord- 
ing to  Right  Reason  in  the  same  matter."3  Hence,  to  use 
Cumberland's  own  expression,  "the  fundamental  cornerstone 
of  the  Temple  of  Concord  is  laid  by  Nature." 

In  any  system  of  Ethics,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  (objective)  '  end '  of  moral  action  and  the 
'motive'  of  the  individual  agent.  We  have  already  seen,  in 
the  Introduction,  what  the  '  end '  dictated  by  Right  Reason  is, 
and  we  shall  have  to  consider  it  more  at  length  later  ;  but  it  is 
important  for  us  here  to  ask  more  particularly  than  we  have 
yet  done,  regarding  the  motive  of  the  individual  agent  —  i.e., 
whether,  and  how,  he  can  directly  will  the  'common  good.' 
Here,  again,  our  author's  utterances  are  confusing.  For  in- 
stance, in  Chap,  ii,  he  says :  "  For  universal  benevolence  is 
the  spring  and  source  of  every  act  of  innocence  and  fidelity,  of 
humanity  and  gratitude,  and  indeed  of  all  the  virtues  by  which 
property  and  commerce  are  maintained."  4  But  when  later,  in 
the  next  chapter,  Cumberland  attempts  to  explain  how  man 
can  will  the  common  good,  he  rests  the  argument  mainly  upon 

1  This  will  appear  from  what  follows  regarding  the  motive  of  the  individual 
agent. 

2  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  second  function  of  Right  Reason  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  system. 

3  See  p.  107.  4  See  pp.  114,  115. 
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the  rational  nature  of  man  ;  and  proposes  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  altruistic  conduct  a  priori  to  those  who  acknowl- 
edge the  nature  of  the  will  to  consist  in  "  the  consent  of  the 
mind  with  the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  concerning 
things  agreeing  among  themselves."  l  Since  the  understand- 
ing is  able  to  judge  what  is  '  good '  for  others,  as  well  as  for 
the  agent  himself,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  cannot  act  in  a 
purely  altruistic  way.  Just  what  Cumberland  means  here  will 
be  seen  more  clearly  by  referring  to  what  he  says 2  regarding 
Hobbes's  contention  that  we  first  desire  things,  and  then  call 
them  'good.'  Cumberland  holds,  on  the  contrary,  "that  things 
are  first  judged  to  be  good,  and  that  they  are  afterwards  de- 
sired only  so  far  as  they  seem  good." 

This,  of  course,  is  all  unsatisfactory.  From  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  universality  of  a  certain  degree  of  benevolence,  we 
have  passed  to  a  bit  of  more  than  questionable  psychology, 
used  to  explain  the  possibility  of  altruistic  conduct.  But 
Cumberland  does  not  always  attempt  to  rationalize  the  matter 
in  this  way.  Somewhat  earlier  in  the  treatise,3  he  attempts  to 
show  how  altruistic  feelings  would  naturally  arise  and  be  fos- 
tered, not  only  among  men,  but  also  among  the  higher  animals. 
We  may  omit  as  irrelevant  the  first  two  considerations  urged 
and  pass  to  the  third,  which  is,  that  "  the  motion  of  the  blood 
and  heart,  which  is  necessary  to  life,  is  befriended  by  love, 
desire,  hope,  and  joy,  especially  when  conversant  about  a  great 
good."  But  a  good  known  to  extend  to  the  most  possible  will 
by  that  very  fact  be  recognized  as  the  greatest.  Hence 
benevolent  affections  will  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  man 
or  animal,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  fourth  argument  is  "that 
animals  are  incited  to  endeavor  the  propagation  of  their  own 
species  by  the  force  of  the  same  causes  which  preserve  the  life 
of  every  individual,  so  that  these  two  are  connected  by  [a]  tie 
evidently  natural."  4  The  details  of  the  argument  are  not  par- 
ticularly convincing.  The  important  point  is  :  Cumberland 
argues  that  altruism  comes  in  with  sexual  love  and  the  parental 

1  See  p.  173.  2  See  p.  168. 

8  See  p.  122  et  seq.  *  See  p.  128. 
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instinct  to  protect  offspring.     Having  once  arisen,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  extend  ever  so  much  further. 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  treatise,1  there  is  an  interesting 
passage  which  should  not  be  neglected.  The  author  says  : 
"  No  one  does  truly  observe  the  law  unless  he  sincerely  pro- 
pose the  same  end  with  the  legislator.  But,  if  he  directly  and 
constantly  aim  at  this  end,  it  is  no  diminution  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  obedience  that,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  happiness, 
he  first  perceived  that  his  sovereign  commanded  him  to  respect 
a  higher  end."  There  is  a  suggestion  here  that  the  individual 
first  comes  to  act  in  an  (objectively)  altruistic  way,  because  he 
finds  that  it  conduces  to  his  own  happiness  ;  but,  this  habit 
having  been  established,  he  comes  to  act  for  the  common  weal 
without  any  thought  of  self.  This  doctrine  will  be  found 
clearly  worked  out  in  the  case  of  two,  at  least,  of  Paley's  pre- 
decessors, i.e.,  Gay  and  Tucker. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  Cumberland's 
view  of  the  nature  of  man  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
Hobbes,  and  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of  Grotius,  his 
treatment  of  the  motive  of  the  individual  is  rather  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  according  to  our 
author,  moral  action  is  ever  prompted  by  purely  disinterested 
benevolence  or  not.  To  be  sure,  all  discussions  of  the  kind 
are  likely  enough  to  end  in  misunderstanding,  because  the 
'  egoism  '  and  the  <  altruism '  of  which  we  speak  with  so  much 
confidence  are  themselves  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  abstrac- 
tions. Granted  that  the  good  of  the  individual  is  inextricably 
connected  with  the  good  of  society  in  certain  respects,  why 
should  we  expect  to  find  the  '  self-regarding '  and  the  '  other- 
regarding  '  affections  clearly  differentiated  ?  If  Cumberland 
had  contented  himself  with  showing  that,  in  the  case  of  beings 
endowed  with  sympathy,  '  egoism '  and  <  altruism '  must  often 
coincide,  we  should  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
treatment.  But  this  he  did  not  do.  To  what  an  extent  he 
was  capable  of  confusion  on  this  point,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  more  than  paradoxical  passage  in  the  Introduction,2 

1  See  p.  275.  2  Not  previously  quoted.     See  p.  30. 
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in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  he  who  performs  good 
actions  in  gratitude  for  benefits  already  received,  shows  less 
generosity  than  one  who  is  moved  to  action  "by  the  hope 
only  of  good."  The  relation  of  Cumberland's  biological  proof 
of  altruism  to  evolutionary  theory  is  obvious.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  noted  that  his  position  here  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  his  essentially  static  view  of  the  Nature  of  Things. 

In  the  present  article,  we  first  considered  the  ethical  views 
of  Grotius  and  of  Hobbes  (particularly  regarding  the  Laws  of 
Nature),  as  far  as  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  Cumber- 
land, and  noted  the  different  tendencies  represented  by  the 
opponents  of  Hobbes,  prominent  among  whom  was  Cumber- 
land himself.  After  seeing  that  More  could  not  properly  be 
classed  as  a  Utilitarian,  we  passed  on  to  the  examination  of 
Cumberland's  system.  We  first  reviewed  the  main  points  con- 
sidered in  the  Introduction  to  his  treatise,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  first  main  division  of  the  exposition,  i.e.,  Cumberland's 
view  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  human  society.  In  the  next 
(and  concluding)  article,  we  shall  take  up  the  author's  doctrine 
of  the  Good,  and  his  conception  of  Laws  of  Nature. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 


DESCARTES  AND  MODERN  THEORIES  OF 
EMOTION. 

THE  publication  of  Descartes'  treatise  Les  passions  de 
Vdme  deserves  to  rank  as  a  noteworthy  event  in  the 
history  of  Psychology.  Though  written  in  the  earliest  days 
of  modern  science,  this  work  will  bear  comparison  with  any- 
thing that  has  been  produced  in  recent  years.  It  will  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  find  any  treatment  of  the  emotions  much 
superior  to  it  in  originality,  thoroughness,  and  suggestiveness. 
The  position  maintained  is  similar  to  that  now  held  by  Pro- 
fessor James,  but  Descartes  does  not  content  himself  with  de- 
fending in  a  general  way  the  assertion  that  emotion  is  caused  by 
physical  change.  After  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
six  passions  from  which  all  the  others  are  derived,  he  attempts 
to  show  that  a  special  set  of  organic  effects  is  concerned  in 
the  production  of  each  of  these  primary  states.  He  maintains, 
further,  that  the  bodily  changes  in  each  case  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  might  naturally  be  expected  to  cause  the 
emotion  with  which  they  are  associated.  He  strives  to  prove, 
therefore,  not  only  that  there  is  a  definite  physical  cause  for 
each  emotion,  but  also  that  there  is  a  natural  fitness  in  the 
fact  that  a  particular  emotion  is  dependent  on  a  particular  sum 
of  conditions.  The  organic  changes,  it  may  be  added,  are  not 
confusedly  massed  together  in  an  undifferentiated  whole.  The 
internal  disturbance  is  sharply  opposed  to  the  purposive  action 
of  the  bodily  members,  and  incidental  effects,  such  as  weeping, 
reddening,  and  trembling,  are  treated  separately.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  theory  advanced  is  worked  out  with  a  com- 
pleteness which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  modern  presentations 
of  the  same  general  point  of  view. 

In  other  points,  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  main  con- 
tention, the  same  acuteness  and  thoroughness  are  manifest. 
It  is  clearly  recognized  that  objects  do  not  cause  emotion  by 
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means  of  their  particular  differences,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  are  important  to  us.  (CEuvres, 
vol.  IV,  p.  86,  Cousin's  ed.)  The  strength  and  relative  per- 
manence of  the  passions  are  explained  and  the  question  of 
control  is  discussed.  Emotion  is  regarded  as  having  a  definite 
function,1  and  a  constant  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  it  can 
play  its  part,  and  yet  be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  a  well- 
regulated  life.  Cases  of  morbid  terror,  aversion,  etc.,  are  ex- 
plained in  an  interesting  way  by  means  of  experiences  in 
infancy,  which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  psychical  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual,  although  they  have  lapsed  from  memory 
(pp.  147,  148).  Reference  is  made  to  those  states  which  seem 
to  come  into  being  without  any  definite  cause.  Some  of  these  are 
accounted  for  as  effects  of  the  accidentally  determined  course 
of  ideas  (p.  86).  The  distinction  between  emotion  proper  and 
mere  intellectual  attitude  and  mode  of  behavior,  is  emphasized. 
Respect  and  Contempt,  for  instance,  are  stated  to  be  at  times 
merely  our  opinions  of  the  value  of  objects  (p.  163).  Courage 
is  classed  as  an  emotion,  but  not  when  it  is  simply  a  habit  or 
a  natural  disposition  of  the  individual  (p.  182).  Gratitude,  we 
are  told,  has  no  opposite,  for  Ingratitude  is  a  vice  merely,  i.e., 
a  mode  of  behavior  (p.  197).  The  almost  unvarying  consis- 
tency with  which  this  distinction  is  adhered  to,  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  modern  carelessness  in  this  respect. 

The  remarkable  subtlety  of  the  author  is  not  least  appar- 
ent when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  individual  concrete  states. 
He  describes  Pity  as  "  a  species  of  sadness  mingled  with  love 
or  good-will  towards  those  whom  we  see  suffering  some  evil 
which,  in  our  opinion,  they  do  not  deserve"  (p.  191).  The 
definitions  of  Disdain,  Hope,  Jealousy  (pp.  176,  177,  178), 
though  not  equally  good,  are  still  much  superior  to  anything 
that  has  been  written  on  those  emotions  in  recent  years.  A 
somewhat  interesting  account  is  given  of  <  Love,'  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  term.  Nature,  according  to  Descartes, 
causes  us  to  feel  at  a  certain  period  of  our  life  that  we  are  incom- 
plete and  require  an  alter  ego  as  a  supplement.  The  individual 

1  (Euvres,  IV,  pp.  71,  86,  98,  148.     Cousin's  ed. 
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whom  we  regard  as  fitted  to  this  end,  is  that  one  of  the  other 
sex  who  has,  from  our  point  of  view,  some  advantage  over  the 
others.  '  Love '  is  simply  the  desire  for  possession  which  fol- 
lows when  the  particular  individual  has  been  chosen,  and,  since 
Nature  represents  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  question  as  the 
highest  possible  good,  our  whole  soul  is  concentrated  in  this 
desire  (pp.  in,  112).  Though  quaintly  expressed,  this  con- 
ception embodies  an  aspect  of  the  truth.  Many  minor  points 
give  evidence  of  careful  and  acute  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  writer.  Fear  as  opposed  to  Hope,  for  instance,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  fear  of  some  impending  danger,  and  the 
presence  of  Surprise  in  the  state  of  Terror  is  noted  (pp.  177, 
185).  Desire  is  asserted  to  have  no  contrary,  for  it  is  always 
the  same  movement  of  the  soul  which  impels  it  to  seek  a  good 
or  avoid  an  evil  (p.  109). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Descartes'  contribution 
to  the  theory  of  emotion  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  It  is  important  both  intrinsically  and  by 
reason  of  its  relation  to  modern  thought  on  the  same  subject. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfectly  consistent  whole.  This 
is  the  case,  however,  mainly  because  Descartes  submits  every- 
thing to  an  absolutely  impartial  investigation,  and  in  this  way 
arrives  at  conclusions  which  do  not  always  harmonize  with  his 
own  theory.  Just  because  it  is  inconsistent,  therefore,  it  has 
all  the  more  significance  for  friends  and  foes  alike  of  the  point 
of  view  adopted. 

To  understand  how  Descartes  came  to  regard  emotion  as  the 
result  of  physical  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
his  position  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  body  and  soul  and 
the  bond  between  them.  The  body,  he  states  expressly,  is 
simply  a  machine,  and  all  its  movements  can  be  explained  by 
the  mechanical  interaction  of  its  parts.  Motion  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  heat  of  the  heart  keeps  the  blood  circulating,  and 
causes  it  to  give  off  those  quick-moving  subtle  particles  which 
compose  the  ' animal  spirits'  (pp.  43-46).  Since  the  blood  is 
continually  passing  from  the  heart  to  the  brain,  the  process  of 
separating  the  animal  spirits  from  the  grosser  elements  of  the 
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blood  is  performed  in  a  very  simple  way.  The  former  enter 
those  parts  of  the  brain  lying  near  the  pineal  gland,  while  the 
latter  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  fineness  of  the  pores. 
As  the  animal  spirits  are  never  at  rest,  they  immediately  find 
their  way  out  of  the  brain,  and,  by  acting  on  the  muscles, 
cause  movements  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  course 
they  take  on  leaving  the  brain  is  determined,  sometimes  by 
their  condition  at  the  time,  and  sometimes  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  brain  is  affected,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves, 
by  the  objects  of  sense.  The  soul,  therefore,  is  not  the  cause 
of  all  movements  in  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  these  could 
all  be  carried  out  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  This  does  not 
actually  happen,  however,  for  the  soul  has  a  close  connection 
with  the  body  by  the  means  of  the  pineal  gland,  situated  in 
the  center  of  the  brain.  Different  states  of  consciousness 
arise  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  gland  is 
modified  by  stimuli  from  outside,  and  the  soul  can,  by  affect- 
ing the  gland,  change  the  course  of  the  animal  spirits  and  so 
cause  particular  actions. 

We  can  now  follow  the  line  of  argument  leading  up  to  the 
definition  of  the  passions.  In  order  to  determine  what  are 
the  passions  of  the  soul,  we  must  distinguish  the  functions 
of  the  latter  from  those  of  the  body  (p.  38).  We  see  that 
heat  and  movement  may  belong  to  inanimate  bodies,  like 
flame,  and  we  must,  therefore,  attribute  these  to  the  body 
alone  (p.  39).  Applying  this  principle,  we  discover  that  thought 
or  consciousness  in  various  forms  (pens&s)  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  mind  (p.  53).  The  passions  of  the  soul  are  those  facts 
of  consciousness  which  we  know  that  the  soul  did  not  consti- 
tute by  its  own  activity  (p.  54).  But  what  is  passion  in  respect 
of  one  object  must  be  action  in  respect  of  another  (p.  38). 
There  is,  however,  no  object  more  closely  connected  with  the 
soul  than  the  body,  so  that  what  is  passion  in  the  former  must 
usually  be  regarded  as  action  in  the  latter  (p.  38).  In  this  way 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  peculiar  physical  changes 
which  accompany  the  various  passions  are  the  causes  of  those 
mental  states.  Descartes  is  aware  that  on  his  principles  all 
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passions  are  not  emotions,  and  that  he  is  using  the  former 
word  in  a  restricted  sense.  He  indicates  clearly  the  special 
fact  which  the  term,  thus  limited,  denotes.  He  defines  the 
'  passions '  as  '  the  perceptions,  feelings,  or  emotions  which  one 
refers  to  the  soul  itself,  and  which  are  caused  and  maintained 
by  some  movement  of  the  animal  spirits'  (pp.  60,  61).  It  is 
better  to  call  them  emotions  than  perceptions  or  feelings,  for 
they  agitate  the  soul  more  than  anything  else,  and  '  emotion ' 
is  a  more  general  term.  That  they  are  referred  to  the  soul, 
distinguishes  them  on  the  one  hand  from  colors,  sounds,  etc., 
which  refer  to  outward  objects,  and,  on  the  other,  from  hunger, 
thirst,  pain,  etc.,  which  refer  to  the  body.  That  they  are 
caused  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  the  animal  spirits,  distinguishes 
them  at  once  from  the  other  '  perceptions '  and  from  volitions 
(pp.  61,  62). 

It  will  be  noted  that  emotion  is  consciously  opposed  to  per- 
ception (as  we  understand  it),  hedonic  effect,  and  will.  Seeing 
that  Descartes  uses  such  terms  as  <  pensee '  and  '  perception ' 
very  loosely,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  misinterpret  him  by  im- 
agining that  he  attributes  a  purely  intellectual  character  to 
emotion.  For  the  same  reason,  it  might  be  urged,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  definite  assertion  that  he  re- 
garded the  fact  in  question  as  a  unique  element  of  conscious- 
ness, especially  when  one  remembers  that  he  gives  no  ground 
of  distinction  between  it  and  mental  pleasure  and  pain.  Never- 
theless it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  tendency  is  to  view  the 
passions  as  distinct  not  only  in  cause  but  also  in  psychical 
character.1 

To  complete  our  exposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  works  out  in  detail 
the  position  he  has  arrived  at.  Every  external  object,  by  im- 
parting a  peculiar  motion  to  the  nerves,  makes  an  impression 
on  the  pineal  gland,  and  so  gives  rise  to  an  image  of  itself  in 
the  mind.  If  the  object  is  related  to  us  in  any  way  for  good 
or  ill,  a  special  impression  is  made,  corresponding  to  this  rela- 

1  This  statement  is  made,  at  present,  only  in  regard  to  the  treatise  under  dis- 
cussion. 
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tion.  In  consequence  of  the  second  cerebral  modification,  the 
animal  spirits  are  set  in  motion,  so  that  they  cause  certain  defi- 
nite changes  in  the  heart  and  the  parts  of  the  body  which  con- 
vey blood  to  it.  The  blood  is  thus  acted  on  in  an  unusual 
manner,  and  animal  spirits  are  therefore  sent  to  the  brain, 
which  are  fitted  to  cause  that  impression  on  the  gland  which 
conditions  a  particular  emotion.  This  movement  of  the  spirits 
to  the  heart  and  elsewhere  involves,  of  course,  a  large  amount 
of  internal  organic  change.  The  emotion  is  not  due,  however, 
to  the  latter,  but  to  the  action  and  interaction  of  the  animal 
spirits  and  the  blood.  The  advantage  of  this  position  is  obvi- 
ous. Descartes  can  admit  that  the  incidental  bodily  effects 
vary  ;  the  important  thing  for  him  is  the  clearly  defined  physi- 
cal process  which  underlies  the  confused  multiplicity  of  particu- 
lar events,  into  which  the  general  organic  disturbance  may  be 
reduced. 

When  the  gland  is  modified  in  accordance  with  the  relation 
of  the  object  to  our  well-being,  the  animal  spirits  do  not  merely 
rush  to  the  heart  and  cause  emotion  by  the  process  just  de- 
scribed. They  proceed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  nerves  which 
move  the  limbs,  and  thus  put  the  body  in  a  certain  attitude 
(p.  70).  The  function  of  the  passions  is  to  dispose  the  soul  to 
will  those  things  which  Nature  declares  to  be  useful,  and  the 
same  general  agitation  of  the  animal  spirits  which  causes  them, 
disposes  the  body  for  the  movements  which  serve  to  bring  those 
things  about  (p.  86).  The  one  process  in  its  entirety  really 
gives  rise  to  several  results.  It  causes,  for  instance,  the  emo- 
tion of  fear,  prompting  to  flight,  and  at  the  same  time  starts 
the  movements  necessary  for  that  end.  It  also  gives  rise  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  way  in  which  our  body  is  disposed. 
On  important  occasions,  therefore,  Nature  not  only  supplies  a 
strong  incentive  to  action  of  a  certain  kind,  but,  to  facilitate 
matters,  puts  the  requisite  movements  in  train.  The  will, 
however,  is  free,  and  '  Nature '  herself  cannot  actually  coerce  it. 
The  soul  can  call  up  various  considerations  which  bring  con- 
trary passions  into  existence  (p.  75),  or  it  can  act  in  accordance 
with  the  clear  and  distinct  judgment  of  reason  without  any 
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other  motive  (p.  80).  On  the  other  hand,  the  soul  has  no  direct 
control  over  the  physical  agitation,  and,  so  long  as  this  continues, 
the  passion  originally  aroused  remains  and  exerts  its  influence 
on  the  will.  The  conflict  which  necessarily  ensues  in  these 
circumstances,  must  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  between  the  soul 
and  the  animal  spirits,  and  not  between  a  higher  and  a  lower 
part  of  our  nature  (p.  77).  When  the  emotion  is  very  strong 
it  cannot  be  easily  controlled,  for  it  is  apt  to  take  the  will  by 
storm. 

The  theory  outlined  above  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  treatise.  It  is  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  and  fol- 
lows naturally  enough  from  Descartes'  principles.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  consistent  working  out  of  the  view  that  emotion  is 
physically  conditioned.  That  view  is  a  difficult  one  to  bring 
into  harmony  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  Descartes  had 
a  shrewd  eye  and  an  open  mind  for  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  a  number  of  inconsistencies,  which  at 
first  sight  are  rather  perplexing.1 

The  first  complication  is  caused  by  the  assertion  that  the 
soul  itself  can  cause  emotion,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  object 
what  it  is.2  If  the  object  is  not  caused  by  sense  impressions, 
but  by  the  activity  of  the  mind  itself,  emotion  follows  at  once 
without  the  intervention  of  bodily  change.3  Such  states  remain 
pure  a  very  short  time,  however,  for  by  association  the  physical 
process  appropriate  to  the  emotion  comes  into  action.  In  some 

1  The  vital  inconsistencies  can  be  explained  in  this  way,  but  there  are  minor 
ones  which  seem  due  simply  to  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  expression. 

2  Descartes  calls  them  '  passions '  nevertheless,  conforming  to  popular  usage. 
This,  though  not  exactly  misleading,  is  apt  to  be  confusing. 

3  This  disposes  of  M.  Fouillee's  assertion  that  Descartes  reduced  the  passions 
to  a  confused  feeling  of  movements  in  the  body  (Descartes,  p.  144).     It  will  be 
remembered,  also,  that  emotion  is  distinguished  from  color,  sound,  pain,  etc.,  in 
that  it  is  referred  to  the  soul,  while  the  latter  are  referred  to  the  body  (p.  62).     A 
feeling  of  organic  change,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  emotion,  since  it  involves  a 
reference  to  the  body.     Further,  emotion  is  caused  by  a  peculiar  change  in  the 
pineal  gland,  brought  about  by  a  special  movement  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  the 
consciousness  of  organic  change  is  a  separate  fact  produced  by  another  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  organ  (p.  70).     M.  Fouillee  draws  largely  upon  Descartes'  letter 
to  Chanut.     This  was  written  in  1647,  however,  and  differs  very  much  from  the 
Treatise,  which  was  published  two  years  later. 
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ways  this  reminds  one  of  Professor  James'  distinction  between 
the  *  coarser '  and  the  '  subtler '  emotions,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Principles  of  Psychology.  In  itself  it  would  not  make  much 
confusion,  though  one  might  urge  that  the  same  thing  could 
not  be  caused  by  a  physical  or  mental  process  indifferently. 
It  fits  in  well  enough  with  Descartes'  general  principles,  and 
was  probably  deduced  from  them,  though  doubtless  in  em- 
phasizing it  the  author  was  influenced  by  observation  of  what 
actually  happens. 

The  stress  laid  on  the  fact  that  emotion  is  caused  by  the  re- 
lations of  objects  to  us  for  good  or  ill,  is  more  serious  in  its  con- 
sequences. There  seem  three  ways  in  which  these  relations 
may  act.  They  may  make  a  direct  impression  on  the  brain, 
and,  by  means  of  this,  set  the  animal  spirits  in  motion  without 
the  intervention  of  the  soul  (p.  1 14).  In  this  case,  though  an 
obscure  notion  of  good  or  evil  may  rise  in  the  mind,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  production  of  the  emotion.  This  is  the  con- 
sistent view,  since  the  whole  process  is  mechanically  deter- 
mined. Descartes  seems  to  say,  however,  that  an  obscure 
notion  of  good  or  evil  may  on  occasion  determine  the  emotion 
(p.  in).  In  this  instance,  though  a  mental  condition  is  intro- 
duced, it  is  itself  physically  determined.  The  remaining  mode 
of  procedure  is  the  most  common,  since  the  natural  thing  is  for 
the  soul  to  recognize  whether  the  object  is  hurtful  or  advan- 
tageous (pp.  1 50-4).  But,  the  soul  thus  makes  the  object,  so  far 
as  emotion  is  concerned.  Not  the  particular  objects,  as  such, 
but  their  relations  to  us,  are  operative,  and  we  make  the  rela- 
tions in  a  real  and  literal  sense,  for  our  opinion  in  the  matter, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  the  essential  factor.  The  first  result 
of  this  admission,  therefore,  is  to  destroy  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  emotion  of  the  soul  and  a  passion  caused  by  the  body, 
at  least  as  originally  stated.  Descartes  regarded  as  a  '  passion  ' 
any  emotion  which  arose  when  an  external  object  was  present. 
As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  not  the  object  as  such,  but  our 
judgment  with  regard  to  it,  which  is  usually  the  essential  thing, 
and  this  judgment  is  an  activity  of  the  mind.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  if  Descartes  had  realized  the  full  scope  of  the  principle  he 
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had  invoked,  he  would  have  classed  the  great  majority  of  the 
passions  as  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  consider  whether  the  few  remaining  cases  could  be 
regarded  as  exceptions. 

The  second  result  has  a  wider  significance,  for  it  concerns 
the  general  point  of  view,  and  not  merely  the  special  form  in 
which  it  is  here  presented.  By  admitting  that  an  intellectual 
condition  intervenes  between  the  perception  of  the  object  and 
the  organic  disturbance,  Descartes  is  forced  to  take  up  a  very 
artificial  position.  We  perceive  the  object  and  regard  it  as 
hurtful,  or  the  reverse.  This  second  cognition  makes  an  im- 
pression on  the  gland,  and  thereupon  the  physical  process  ap- 
pears which  causes  the  emotion.  Though  the  author  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  the  intellectual  condition  is  undoubtedly  the 
essential  thing.  As  our  view  of  the  case  varies,  the  emotion 
varies  with  it.  The  physical  condition  becomes  a  useless  inter- 
polation ;  its  occupation  is  gone.  It  is  evident  that  Descartes 
felt  this,  though  he  never  became  clearly  conscious  of  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  he  tends  unconsciously  to  shift  his 
ground.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  half  of  Part  II,  he  seems  to  have 
made  insensibly  an  almost  total  change  of  front.  It  there  ap- 
pears as  if  emotion  came  in  immediately  after  the  intellectual 
condition,  and  was  merely  strengthened  by  the  physical  process 
(p.  121).  The  organic  changes  in  each  emotional  state  are  ex- 
plained on  principles  which  imply  a  point  of  view  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  originally  adopted.  We  read,  for  instance,  that 
the  first  passion  of  Hate  was  caused  by  the  advance  of  some  sub- 
stance, capable  of  diminishing  the  vital  heat,  towards  the  heart. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  animal  spirits  caused  the  emotion, 
they  proceeded  to  the  nerves  which  send  blood  from  the  liver 
and  spleen  to  the  heart,  so  that  the  foreign  body  might  be  pre- 
vented from  gaining  an  entrance  there.  They  affected  also  the 
nerves  which  are  capable  of  driving  the  substance  in  question 
into  the  intestines  and  stomach.  This  is  why  these  movements 
of  the  body  have  always  accompanied  the  passion  of  Hate,  for, 
when  a  mental  and  a  physical  state  have  once  been  conjoined, 
one  cannot  recur  without  calling  up  the  other  (p.  124).  It  has 
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already  been  implied,  however,  that  the  bodily  movements 
peculiar  to  Hate  are  naturally  adapted  to  cause  that  emotion 
(p.  \2\).  If  they  followed  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  na- 
ture, this  could  be  easily  understood.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  arose  at  first  in  a  purely  accidental  manner,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
physical  disturbance,  peculiarly  fitted  to  cause  Hate,  should 
only  come  into  being  after  the  first  emotion  of  the  kind  had 
arisen.  The  truth  is,  that  the  explanation,  as  it  stands,  pre- 
supposes that  the  physical  process  is  not  the  cause  but  merely 
the  accompaniment  of  the  mental  state.  It  is  made  avowedly 
to  clear  up  the  fact  that  the  former  always  accompanies  the  lat- 
ter (pp.  124-7).  The  account  of  the  'external  signs  of  the 
passions '  manifests  the  same  tendency.  Sadness,  we  are  told, 
affects  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  so  causes 
paleness  (p.  131).  This  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
the  original  position,  it  might  be  urged.  It  fits  in,  however,  in 
a  remarkable  way  with  the  changed  attitude,  and  involves  the 
admission  that  emotion,  as  a  psychical  fact,  can  produce  physi- 
cal effects  directly. 

We  can,  I  think,  understand  these  deviations  from  the 
original  standpoint  in  the  way  I  have  indicated.  Descartes 
starts  with  the  view  that  the  passions  are  caused  by  organic 
change  in  those  cases  where  sense  presentation  is  concerned. 
He  then  notices  that  an  object  affects  us  emotionally,  not  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  particular  entity,  but  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in 
some  relation  to  us.  On  the  latter  point  the  soul  in  most 
instances  decides,  and  as  we  judge  so  we  feel.  The  intel- 
lectual condition,  therefore,  becomes  all  important  and  the 
physical  condition  can  only  be  its  organic  duplicate.  The 
latter  is  still  retained,  however,  though  it  is  evidently  an  inex- 
plicable superfluity.  Such  a  view  is  difficult  to  maintain,  as 
the  development  of  Descartes'  thought  shows  plainly  enough. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  tendency  to  change  is  most 
marked,  after  it  is  evident  that  a  clear  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  intellectual  condition  has  been  attained.  It  is 
in  this  respect  mainly  that  this  treatise  is  instructive  in  view  of 
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modern  controversy.1  Professor  James  has  recently  made  the 
admission  which  proved  so  fatal  in  Descartes'  case  (Psycho- 
logical Review,  I,  5,  p.  518).  He  therefore  occupies  the  posi- 
tion which  his  predecessor  has  unwittingly  shown  to  be  so 
untenable.  The  original  theory  of  both  does  not  square  with 
the  facts,  while  emendation  increases  sorrow  and  diminishes 
plausibility.2 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  deal  briefly  with  the  important 
section  which  treats  of  the  emotional  states  in  themselves.  In 
classification,  as  well  as  in  definition,  considerable  originality  is 
evinced.  Descartes  rejects  the  old  method  of  classification  on 
the  ground  that  it  depends  on  the  division  of  the  sensitive 
part  of  the  soul  into  two  parts,  the  '  concupiscible '  and  the 
'irascible.'  This  implies  that  there  are  two  faculties,  but  if 
you  start  in  this  fashion  you  will  find  that  there  are  '  faculties ' 
of  admiring,  loving,  fearing,  of  acting  in  accordance  with  these 
passions,  and  so  on  indefinitely3  (p.  93).  His  own  method  is 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  his  view  that  emotion  is  due  to  the 
relation  of  the  object  to  the  subject.  He  states  in  one  place 
that  anything  which  is  hurtful  to  the  body  causes  pain  and  the 
passion  of  Sadness,  then  Hate  of  the  cause  of  the  pain,  and 
finally  Desire.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  are  pleased  Joy 
appears,  and  is  succeeded  by  Love  and  a  corresponding  Desire 
(p.  149).*  The  only  primitive  emotion  which  does  not  find  a 
place  here  is  Admiration.  This  is  defined  as  'a  sudden  sur- 
prise of  the  soul  which  induces  it  to  concentrate  its  attention 
on  such  objects  as  appear  rare  or  extraordinary'  (p.  95).  From 

1  In  estimating  the  significance  of  Descartes'  work,  one  must  also  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  rather  paradoxical  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  independently 
in  recent  times. 

2  No  radically  new  conception,  however,  is  put  forward  in  vain.      It  causes 
reflection  at  the  least  and  brings  new  facts  to  light.     The  stimulating  effect  has 
been  specially  marked  in  the  present  instance.     There  is  now  a  strong  and  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  subject  of  emotion,  but  practically  nothing  was  done  in 
modern  times  till  Professor  James,  in  1884,  startled  psychologists  into  activity. 

8  Nevertheless  Descartes  cannot  be  regarded  as  free  from  the  error  of  the 
'faculty'  psychologists.  The  distinction  between  passion  and  will  (p.  71)  makes 
this  plain.  The  point  has  been  brought  out  recently  by  Dr.  Titchener  (PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW,  iv,  2,  p.  198). 

*  Cf.  pp.  88-93. 
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these  six  passions  all  the  others  are  derived,  and  a  good  deal  of 
space  is  devoted  to  proving  this  in  detail.  The  number  of 
primitives  is  of  course  too  small.  Fear,  Anger,  Respect,  and 
Contempt,  should  at  least  have  been  added  to  the  list.  The 
ambiguity  of  the  word  '  admiration '  helps  the  author  out  some- 
what, and  enables  him  to  get  an  apparent  derivation  for  Re- 
spect, Contempt,  Pride,  and  Humility.  Anger  is  confounded 
with  Hate,  and  Fear  makes  its  appearance  in  a  very  surrepti- 
tious fashion.  When  all  has  been  said,  however,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  endeavor  to  introduce  order  into  chaos  is  note- 
worthy. It  compares  very  favorably  with  the  later  attempt 
made  by  Spinoza,  for  Descartes  builds  on  a  sounder  foundation, 
and  is  throughout  more  in  touch  with  fact. 

Although  the  definitions  and  descriptions  of  the  various 
emotions  deserve  the  highest  praise,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Descartes  would  have  achieved  more  in  this  department, 
if  he  had  at  the  outset  determined  accurately  in  each  case  the 
characteristic  of  the  fact  as  it  appears  in  consciousness.  The 
variations  in  the  account  of  «  Love,'  for  instance,  are  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  determine 
what  the  state  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  conscious  content. 
This  is  accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  similar  negligence  with 
regard  to  the  psychical  characteristics  of  emotion  as  such. 
Few  psychologists  of  the  present  day,  however,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reproach  Descartes  on  this  score.  The  present  chaos 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  emotion  can  be  traced  almost  entirely 
to  the  same  carelessness  with  respect  to  this  vital  question. 

DAVID  IRONS. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

THE    CONSCIOUSNESS    OF    MORAL    OBLIGATION. 

WHEN  President  Schurman,  in  his  paper  on  the  Consciousness  of 
Moral  Obligation  in  the  November  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW,  says  that  the  Theological  theory  is  as  impotent  as  the  Em- 
pirical theory  to  explain  the  *  ought '  feeling,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  proposition  *  I  ought  to  do  this '  with  the  proposition 
'  God  or  Man  will  punish  me  if  I  do  not,'  I  think  he  occupies  ground 
which  is  quite  impregnable  ;  when,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  '  ought '  feeling  is  an  inexplicable  and  unanalyzable  datum  of 
our  intelligence,  I  think  that  the  view,  supported  as  no  doubt  it  is 
by  an  abundance  of  high  authority,  is  still  open  to  question. 

Kant's  analysis  of  the  sentiment  of  duty  had  the  conspicuous 
merit  of  placing  in  a  clear  and  strong  light  the  radical  distinction 
between  actions  which  are  truly  moral  in  their  motive  and  actions 
which  are  not.  In  so  far  as  any  consideration  of  the  attainment  of 
reward  or  the  avoidance  of  punishment,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next,  enters  into  the  motives  for  any  act,  just  in  so  far  it  becomes 
not  a  moral  act  at  all,  but  one  dictated  by  policy.  If,  however,  all 
possible  springs  of  action  could  be  summed  up  in  the  desires  to  avoid 
pains  or  to  attain  pleasures,  as  is  ordinarily  taken  for  granted,  then 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  hold  that  moral  acts  were  motiveless. 
How,  then,  was  their  possibility  to  be  explained  ?  Kant's  answer 
was,  that  as  in  his  view  the  intellectual  side  of  the  mind  impressed 
on  the  phenomena  given  by  sense  pure  forms  of  thought,  such  as 
Time,  Space,  and  Substance,  so  the  Practical  Reason  impressed  on 
contemplated  conduct  the  pure  form  of  Universal  Law.  The  pure 
form  without  any  content,  he  argues  with  much  ingenuity,  is  suffi- 
cient. Whatever  edict  can  be  imposed  in  a  universal  form,  that  is 
the  law  that  ought  to  be  obeyed.  *  Lie  not,'  *  Steal  not,'  can  be 
thus  imposed  in  universal  form,  but  no  conceivable  law  could  make 
their  opposites  obligatory.  Any  law  which  made  lying  and  stealing 
obligatory  would  be  plainly  self-destructive.1 

Kant's  idea  was  a  suggestive  one,  and  embodies  no  doubt  an 
aspect  of  the  truth.  It  was  only,  however,  by  reading  into  the  word 

1  The  central  idea  of  his  theory  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  doctrine  of 
Spinoza's,  by  which  it  was  probably  suggested.  Ethics,  pt.  iv,  prop.  Ixxii. 
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Reason  much  of  the  signification  that  both  popular  and  philosophical 
language  have  always  attached  to  Emotion  and  Volition,  that  it  could 
be  made  even  to  seem  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  facts.  Reason 
might  discover  the  laws  that  ought  to  be  obeyed,  once  it  had  some 
data  to  work  on,  but  what  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  was  that  made 
men  feel  that  they  should  obey  them,  if  it  was  not  in  any  shape  the 
fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope  of  reward,  remained  as  great  a 
mystery  as  ever. 

The  mystery,  it  seems  to  me,  need  not  have  seemed  so  great  as  it 
did,  if  Kant  had  not  left  one  whole  side  of  our  emotional  nature  out 
of  account.  Suppose  that  I  receive  an  unprovoked  and  treacherous 
blow,  the  resulting  sentiment  will  be  twofold  :  (i)  the  fear  of  receiv- 
ing another,  (2)  the  impulse  to  return  the  blow  received.  Among 
the  sentiments  evolved  and  elaborated  from  the  first,  we  will  cer- 
tainly find  nothing  but  hypothetical  imperatives  ;  with  those  evolved 
from  the  second,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise.  Instead  of  sup- 
posing that  it  is  we  ourselves  who  have  received  the  blow,  let  us 
next  suppose  that  it  is  a  bystander  who  receives  it  in  our  presence. 
The  sentiment  evoked  now  is  the  same,  yet  different.  The  same 
feeling  of  resentment  is  aroused,  but  when  it  is  not  aroused  on  ac- 
count of  a  personal  injury  we  think  of  it  not  as  resentment,  but  as 
indignation.  The  sentiment  is  materially  changed  by  being  made 
impersonal.  We  may  continue  the  inquiry  further  and  ask:  Sup- 
posing that  the  treacherous  injury  has  been  inflicted  by  myself  on 
some  one  who  trusted  me,  what  sentiment  is  then  aroused  ?  My 
own  detestation  or  contempt,  it  may  be,  is  then  turned  against  my- 
self ;  and  in  this  turning  of  such  detestation  against  ourselves  we 
have  the  very  type  of  remorse.  When,  moreover,  the  remorse  oper- 
ates in  anticipation  on  the  contemplated  act  and  prevents  it,  then  we 
have  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  Categorical  Imperative. 

The  moral  sentiment  thus  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  two  elements 
of  our  nature  :  (i)  in  the  primary  unanalyzable  instinct  of  Resent- 
ment-Gratitude,1 (2)  in  our  equally  ultimate  and  unanalyzable  ca- 
pacity for  being  similarly  affected,  more  or  less,  by  the  treatment 
accorded  to  others  as  we  are  by  the  treatment  accorded  to  ourselves. 
Both  these  ultimate  characteristics  we  share,  to  some  extent,  with 

1  Lest  the  attempt  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion and  resentment,  should  seem  to  some  to  be  deriving  a  good  thing  from  an 
evil  root,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  even  a  religious  philosopher 
like  Dr.  Chalmers  recognizes  the  important  function  that  legitimate  anger  exer- 
cises in  our  mental  organism. 
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the  lower  animals.  Obviously,  however,  such  characteristics  are  not 
capable  of  being  elaborated  into  morality  without  Reason  and  Self- 
consciousness.  Many  animals  get  the  length  of  resenting  the  treat- 
ment of  their  offspring  or  their  companions  as  they  would  the 
treatment  of  themselves ;  but  to  reflect  on  our  own  conduct,  and  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  gratitude,  which  we  then  call  '  approval,'  or  of 
resentment,  which  we  then  call  <  disapprobation,'  is  the  prerogative 
of  humanity,  and  indeed  of  adult  civilized  humanity  alone.  Sopho- 
cles, with  admirable  truth  to  nature,  makes  the  remorse  of  Neoptole- 
mus  for  the  fraud  that  he  has  perpetrated  on  Philoctetes,  only  awake 
in  its  full  force  when  the  deed  is  already  completed.  Then,  indeed, 
it  does  awake  and  makes  the  young  hero,  in  spite  of  the  casuistry 
of  Ulysses,  in  spite  of  a  case  rendered  almost  overwhelmingly  strong 
by  the  considerations  both  of  patriotism  and  of  worldly  wisdom, 
return  the  arrows  which  he  had  only  to  retain  in  order  to  ensure 
victory  for  his  country  and  unequaled  prestige  for  himself.  The 
scheme  of  the  Philoctetes  is  the  triumph  of  the  Categorical  Impera- 
tive. 

The  main  conceptions  of  Ethics  (Justice,  Rightness,  Equity),  are 
borrowed  from  geometry,  and  the  perception  of  the  analogy  between 
the  two  sciences  crops  up  frequently  in  the  history  of  Philosophy 
from  Plato  to  Spinoza.  As  in  geometry  we  can  take  the  straight 
line,  and,  fixing  our  attention  on  its  length  and  straightness  only, 
while  we  vary  in  every  possible  manner  its  position  and  direction, 
can  deduce  the  whole  body  of  truths  embraced  in  the  six  books 
of  Euclid,  so  in  morals  we  can  take  the  act  (say  a  fraudulently  in- 
jurious one),  and,  fixing  our  attention  on  its  fraud  and  injurious- 
ness  alone,  can  experiment  with  the  conception  by  conceiving  it  as 
emanating  from  our  enemies,  our  friends,  or  ourselves,  and  thus 
experimenting  can  form  the  conception  of  its  general  hatefulness  or 
badness.  The  favor  which  the  novel  and  the  drama  enjoy  in  the 
world,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  assist  us  in  this  sort  of 
experimenting.  We  see  in  the  conduct  of  the  hero,  if  worthy,  what 
we  hope  our  own  might  be  if  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  his, 
or,  if  unworthy,  we  feel  with  him  the  pang  of  self-disapproval. 
Hence  that  sort  of  fiction  which  portrays  the  life  closest  to  us,  is 
that  which  always  holds  its  own  in  popular  esteem.  The  romance 
of  distant  ages  and  countries  will  occasionally  serve  to  pass  the  time, 
but  the  novel  that  we  cannot  do  without,  is  the  novel  that  will  enable 
us  to  see  ourselves  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  not  un- 
likely to  be  placed. 
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The  true  significance  of  the  word  *  ought '  is  one  of  the  problems 
of  Ethics.  Its  use,  however,  is  of  course  not  confined  to  Ethics. 
We  speak  as  readily  of  what  the  answer  to  a  sum  in  arithmetic 
*  ought '  to  be,  as  of  what  we  '  ought '  to  do  in  any  given  circum- 
stances. In  its  last  analysis,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the 
formula  of  Deduction,  as  '  is '  is  the  formula  of  Experience.  When 
we  say  that  the  radii  of  any  given  circle  are  equal,  or  very  nearly  so, 
we  are  looking  at  the  truth  from  the  side  of  observation.  When  we 
say  that  they  ought  to  be  equal,  we  mean  that  if  the  circle  were  an 
ideal  one,  if  the  opening  of  the  compasses  used  in  constructing  it 
has  been  kept  precisely  the  same  throughout,  they  assuredly  will  be 
equal.1  This  pursuit  of  the  same  through  all  varieties  of  position, 
direction,  and  environment,  is  the  essence  of  Deduction,  and  this  is 
also  the  essence  of  the  reasoning  that  leads  us  to  affirm  one  act  to 
be  right  and  another  to  be  wrong.  Justice  means,  as  we  know, 
nothing  else  but  evenness.  In  as  far  as  a  man  is  just,  he  will  look 
on  any  action  as  the  same  by  whomsoever  perpetrated.  If  it  be 
one  which,  if  committed  by  another  against  himself,  would  arouse  a 
sentiment  of  anger  and  disgust,  it  will  arouse  a  parallel  sentiment 
when  committed  in  idea  by  himself  against  some  one  else.  There 
is  in  such  a  sentiment  no  thought  of  consequences,  no  suggestion 
that  one  should  not  do  a  thing  for  fear  of  some  possible  punishment. 
The  feeling  rather  is  :  "Do  it  ?  No,  the  thing  is  hateful ;  it  is  what 
ought  not  to  be  done."  And  just  as  to  a  line  that,  from  whatsoever 
position  it  starts,  fails  to  take  the  shortest  route  between  two  points 
we  affix  the  epithet  'crooked,'  so  to  an  act  that  ought  not  to  be 
committed,  from  whomsoever  emanating,  we  affix  the  epithet  '  bad.' 

WILLIAM  W.  CARLILE. 


PROFESSOR  ORMOND'S  "BASAL  CONCEPTS  IN  PHILOSOPHY." 

In  a  former  number  of  the  REVIEW,2  I  analyzed  briefly  this  meta- 
physical treatise ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  I  might  afterwards 
criticize  some  of  the  author's  first  principles.  It  is  my  purpose  here 
to  consider  some  aspects  of  his  doctrines  concerning  being,  non- 

1  It  seems  to  contain  also  an  implication  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not 
found  to  be  equal,  otherwise  we  should  use  the  word 'must.'     It  thus  sets  the 
ideal  standard  over  against  the  realized  result  and  contrasts  the  two.     It  is  this 
aspect  of  its  meaning,  I  think,  that  gives  it  its  suitability  for  Ethical  application. 

2  The  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  July,  1894. 
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being,  and  becoming.  Space  will  be  saved,  and  no  injustice  done, 
if  certain  of  Professor  Ormond's  propositions  are  condensed,  for  in 
each  case  reference  will  be  made  to  the  number  of  the  page  upon 
which  the  several  doctrines  are  to  be  found. 

i.  According  to  the  author,  the  first  of  all  principles  is  both  self- 
explanatory,  and  explains  the  universe.  It  is  absolute,  self-active 
being  ;  as  Logos,  it  is  self-conscious  and  personal.1 

To  this,  objection  may  be  made  by  asking  that  self-activity  be 
explained.  The  author  regards  causality  as  a  lower,  not  a  higher, 
genus  than  self- activity.2  Of  self-activity  he  says,  "  no  other  cate- 
gory is  self-explanatory."  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  either 
causality  and  self-activity  are  the  same,  or  partly  the  same,  or  that 
causality  is  a  higher  category  than  self-activity. 

If  they  are  the  same,  or  partly  the  same,  then  one  may  proceed  to 
explain  causality,  or  self-activity  in  so  far  as  it  is  causal.  But  this 
is  to  deny  that  self-activity,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  causality,  is  self- 
explanatory.  The  explanation  of  the  "self-explanatory"  principle 
becomes  a  problem  of  the  science  of  knowledge  (Erkenntnisstheorie). 
If  self-activity  be  a  principle  that  explains  causality,  then  it  would 
appear  that  nothing  could  be  conceived  of  as  self-active  without 
being  conceived  of  as  without  effect,  and  consequently  that  there 
could  be  no  self-activity  conceived  of  unless  in  the  category  of  cau- 
sality. An  infinite  regressus  of  causes  in  the  Absolute  is  to  me 
identical  with  the  infinite  regressus  or  rather  the  eternal  existence 
of  self-activity  in  the  Absolute.  Self-activity  appears  to  require  as 
much  explanation  as  causality  and  to  be  explained  by  causality 
alone.  I  need  not  stop  to  demonstrate  the  genesis  of  the  causal 
judgment. 

But  waiving  for  the  moment  the  above  objection,  one  may  refer 
to  the  "spiritual  insight,"  or  "intuition,"  by  means  of  which  the 
Absolute  is  said  to  be  apprehended.3  Even  if  this  proposition  were 
admitted,  it  would  have  to  be  shown  how  such  intuition  or  insight 
is  possible.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  author 
that  he  is  at  pains  to  guard  with  perfect  fairness  his  theory  at  such 
points  as  these.  And  in  the  chapter  on  Knowledge  he  makes  a 
statement  which  seems  almost  intended  to  disarm  the  criticism 
which  I  have  offered  : 

"  The  reality  assumed  cannot  be  every  or  any  sort  of  existence. 
Let  us  start  with  some  phenomenon  which  is  a  species  of  reality 

1  Basal  Concepts  in  Philosophy,  by  Alexander  T.  Ormond,  pp.  22,  24. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  24.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  5,  8,  22,  et  passim. 
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and  we  find  ourselves  forced  back  of  the  phenomenon  to  its  ante- 
cedent in  time."  1  In  this  way  we  reach  at  last  the  "  ground  of 
activity  that  returns  upon  itself  and  is  therefore  self-existent."  The 
reality  thus  assumed  is  the  presupposition  of  knowledge,  and,  besides 
this,  self-activity  and  self-consciousness  are  identical.  And  the  sub- 
ject is  summed  up  as  follows.  "  The  consequences  of  this  are  far- 
reaching.  In  the  first  place  it  reveals  the  fact  that  all  knowledge 
rests  on  an  absolute  first  principle.  If  the  presupposition  of  knowl- 
edge is  pure  self-activity,  and  its  first  principle  self-consciousness, 
then  it  is  clear  that  no  categories  short  of  pure  self-activity,  and  the 
consciousness  of  pure  self-activity,  will  serve  as  primal  grounds  for 
knowledge."  This  leads  us  to  the  Absolute  as  the  ground  and  first 
principle  of  knowledge.  But  this,  I  should  say,  leaves  the  objection 
which  I  made  unanswered.  Professor  Ormond's  conception  of  the 
Absolute  is  positive,  not  negative.  But  in  the  chapter  on  Knowledge 
just  quoted,  the  principles  of  self-consciousness  and  self-activity  are 
called  in  to  explain  the  Absolute  which  is  to  be  the  explanatory 
principle  of  knowledge.  If  the  Absolute  presupposes  the  knowledge 
of  the  real,  then  it  should  be  given  as  a  reality  of  knowledge.  And 
if  we  know  the  Absolute  directly,  then  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how 
the  knowledge  of  the  real  is  possible.  The  moment  we  appeal  to 
causation  or  sufficient  reason  to  explain  the  Absolute,  we  have  sur- 
rendered the  self-explanatory  nature  of  the  Absolute.  The  author 
shows  no  trace  of  mysticism  in  his  philosophy ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  theory  not  unlike  the  dogmatism 
before  Kant.  The  insight  is  not  mystical,  but  how  is  it  possible  ? 
And  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Absolute  is  known,  one  must  ask : 
What  epistemological  value  has  it  ? 

2.  According  to  the  author,  there  is  a  reality  opposed  to  the 
Absolute.  It  is  the  negation  of  the  Absolute  in  every  respect.  It 
is  non-being,  by  which  is  meant  that  it  is  evil,  chaotic,  —  a  principle 
of  disorder  and  death.  Through  the  activity  of  being,  turned  as  it 
were  into  this  disordered  sphere,  creation  is  effected.  And  this 
process  is  continued,  not  by  virtue  of  the  creative  act.  The  becom- 
ing is  continued  through  the  immanence  of  the  Logos  and  Holy 
Spirit.  And  to  this  becoming  the  negative  principle  of  non-being 
is  always  opposed.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  latter  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Absolute,  but  it  is  represented  as  a  constant 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  process  of  becoming  already  begun  by 
the  Absolute. 

1  Basal  Concepts  in  Philosophy,  p.  236. 
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It  is,  however,  difficult  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  this  negation. 
The  author  says :  "  Non-being  cannot  be  conceived  as  any  kind  of 
activity,  or  as  a  potency  out  of  which  anything  develops.  It  has  no 
type,  and  can  be  represented  by  no  positive,  constructive  cate- 
gories." l  "  The  mediating  term  is  non-being.  The  world  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  outgoing  energy  of  the  Logos,  and  only  in  the 
sphere  of  non-being,  and  not  in  God.  There  is  thus  an  element  of 
nothingness  constitutional  to  things,  and  this  accounts  for  that  modi- 
fication which,  in  the  process  of  being  created,  renders  things  mutable 
and  imperfect."  2  Thus  the  non-being,  although  a  mere  negation,  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  outgoing  of  creative  energy ;  by  virtue 
of  its  reality,  it  makes  creation  as  it  proceeds  "  mutable  "  and  "  im- 
perfect." If  there  were  no  "  non-being "  there  would  be  no  evil. 
Indeed,  the  non-being  of  Professor  Ormond  is  in  some  respects  not 
unlike  the  unknowable  of  Mr.  Spencer.  It  is  a  negation,  and  is  not 
positively  known,  yet  many  attributes  of  it  are  described.  For  even 
if  it  be  negatively  defined,  it  is  described  as  that  which  impedes  the 
progress  of  the  divine  creation,  and  delays  the  triumph  of  the  imma- 
nent principle  which  makes  the  process  of  the  world  divine.  Even 
if  non-being  and  its  attributes  be  negative,  it  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  becoming,  which,  according  to  the  author,  is  sure  to  be  in 
the  end  successful.  It  resists  the  immanent  and  beneficent  activity 
of  Logos  and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  "  decreative,"  "  degenerative," 
"destructive,"  "the  negative  ground  of  falsehood,"  "deformity"  and 
"evil,"  "irrational,"  "unconscious,"  and  "dividual."8  Inasmuch 
as  the  author  disclaims  any  intention  of  defending  moral  dualism, 
one  must  conclude  that  such  attributes  or  processes  have  no  being. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  non-being  is  real.  It  is,  I  think,  very  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  this  Weltprocess  except  as  a  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter between  a  dark  chaotic  being  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  changing 
world,  in  which  the  Trinity  is  immanent,  on  the  other.  For  a  nega- 
tive cause  is  still  a  cause.  Professor  Ormond  seems  to  me  to  have 
failed  here,  not  from  any  lack  of  ability,  but  from  the  insoluble 
nature  of  the  problem  before  him. 

In  what  has  been  said,  I  have  criticised  mainly  the  ontological  prin- 
ciples of  this  very  interesting  book.  In  these  ontological  principles 
the  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  universe  is  repeatedly 
referred  to.  This  distinguishes  the  author's  position  very  clearly  from 
mere  transcendent  theism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  pantheism  on 
the  other.  In  closing  this  criticism,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few 

1  Basal  Concepts  in  Philosophy,  p.  38.         2  Ibid.,  p.  33.         8  Ibid.,  pp,  46,  47. 
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words  about  this  view  of  God's  relation  to  the  world.1  I  am  aware 
that  the  doctrine  of  immanence  is  just  now  held  in  high  favor.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  difficulties  of  theism  of  another  kind,  or 
of  pantheism,  are  at  all  avoided  by  this  middle  course.  Metaphysi- 
cally, it  is  as  easy  and  reasonable  to  conceive  of  a  spiritual  principle 
working  transcendently  as  to  conceive  of  a  kind  of  anima  mundi, 
which  is  supplying  energy  to  a  defective  process  that  gives  few 
signs  of  the  universal  immanence  of  a  holy  and  almighty  God. 
Morally,  it  seems  easier  to  conceive  of  the  transcendence  of  God 
than  of  His  immanence  in  the  struggles  and  purposes  of  the  universe 
around  us.  The  difficulties  of  holding  the  theory  of  immanence  are 
to  my  mind  not  diminished  when  the  Trinity  of  principles  is  intro- 
duced, as  by  Professor  Ormond.  This  Trinity  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  needed  if  the  Absolute,  as  self-consciousness  and  self-activity, 
will  explain  the  universe.  And  if  it  be  replied  that  philosophy  must 
even  now  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  conformity  with  the 
teachings  of  "  positive  religion,"  I  should  be  disposed  to  question 
whether  Professor  Ormond's  Trinity  were  the  Trinity  of  "  positive 
religion."  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  freedom  in  phi- 
losophy where  such  matters  are  concerned.  Readers  of  philosophy 
since  the  time  of  Fichte  will  be  thankful  to  the  author  for  his  many 
able  criticisms.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  Professor  Ormond  differing 
on  many  important  points  from  Hegel,  whose  system,  having  lost  in 
Germany  a  part  of  its  birthright,  seems  to  be  sojourning  in  the  tents 
of  Great  Britain  and  America.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER. 

1  Basal  Concepts  in  Philosophy,  chap.  xvii. 
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The  Foundations  of  Belief;    being  Notes  introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.      By  the  RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BAL- 
FOUR.     New  York  and  London,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1895. 
-  pp.  viii,  366. 

The  first  duty  of  a  reviewer  of  this  book  is  to  clear  up  certain  mis- 
understandings which  are  likely  to  arise  as  to  its  scope  and  purpose. 
To  take  first  those  which  are  invited  by  the  author  himself,  the 
modest  sub-title,  "  Notes,"  suggests  that  the  treatment  is  not  only 
tentative,  but  discontinuous  and  unmethodical.  In  reality,  the  work 
is  a  perfectly  consecutive  and  thoroughly  systematic  investigation  of 
its  subject.  Again,  the  author  insists  that  the  reader  whom  he  has 
in  view  is  the  "general"  reader.  Now,  while  the  lucidity  and  ease 
and,  not  infrequently,  the  charm  and  eloquence  of  its  style  must 
bring  the  book  well  within  the  reach  of  many  cultured  readers  who 
have  neither  the  taste  nor  the  capacity  for  abstract  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, its  primary  appeal  is  to  the  philosophical  expert,  and  the  full 
compass  of  its  argument  will  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  move  in  the  thin  air  of  metaphysical  thought.  An- 
other preliminary  point  of  great  importance  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Foundations  of  Belief  is  its  relation  to  the  author's 
Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt.  Superficial  readers,  and  readers  who 
confine  themselves  to  the  titles  of  books,  will  at  once  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  later  work  is  a  retractation  of  the  earlier,  just  as 
such  readers  have  interpreted  the  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft  as 
a  retractation  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.  This  judgment  would 
be  as  baseless  and  distorted  in  Mr.  Balfour's  case  as  in  that  of  Kant. 
So  consistent  indeed  is  the  author  with  his  earlier  self  that  at  least 
one  of  his  English  critics  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and, 
finding  in  the  present  volume  only  a  further  "  defense  of  philosophic 
doubt,"  has  found  it  necessary  to  impale  its  author  as  '  Mr.  Balfour 
the  Skeptic  '  (Saturday  Review,  Feb.  16).  Another  reviewer  comes 
nearer  the  truth,  when  he  says  that  in  this  book  we  have  '  Mr.  Bal- 
four as  Socrates.'  If  it  furnishes  us  with  new  evidence  of  the 
writer's  gift  of  doubt,  it  also  sheds  a  new  light  on  the  character 
of  his  doubt  —  the  "philosophic  doubt"  of  Socrates  and  of  Descartes 
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rather  than  the  "  skeptical  doubt "  of  Hume,  the  doubt  which  seeks 
the  ''foundations  of  belief,"  and  which  is  the  only  path  to  final 
certitude. 

The  movement  of  the  argument  is  clear  and  simple.  After  a 
searching  examination  of  the  implications  and  the  philosophic  basis 
of  Naturalism,  and  a  more  rapid  study  of  Idealism,  both  phases 
of  thought  are  discussed  and  dismissed  together  as  representing, 
along  with  "  rationalist  orthodoxy,"  the  common  tendency  of  Ration- 
alism. The  effort  to  rationalise  belief  being  thus  abandoned  as 
futile,  the  inquiry  proceeds  from  a  consideration  of  "  reasons  for  be- 
lief "  to  a  consideration  of  "causes  of  belief,"  the  chief  of  which  are 
found  to  be  the  non-rational  influences  of  custom  and  authority.  In 
conclusion  the  necessary,  though  unproved,  basis  of  both  science  and 
theology  is  briefly  indicated,  and  Christian  theism  defended  as  the 
resulting  belief.  The  present  notice  can  call  attention  only  to  the 
main  points  in  this  course  of  thought. 

Often  as  the  philosophical  tendency  variously  described  as  Empiri- 
cism, Positivism,  and  Agnosticism,  has  been  discussed  of  late  years, 
we  have  perhaps  nowhere  had  such  an  independent,  fresh,  and  con- 
vincing statement  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  position  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four  gives  us  in  his  discussion  of  Naturalism.  Green's  famous 
criticism,  penetrating  as  it  was,  was  essentially  scholastic,  and  its  full 
force  could  be  felt  only  by  those  within  the  school  of  Hegelian 
Idealism.  Mr.  Balfour's  freedom  from  pupillage  to  any  of  the  philo- 
sophic schools,  and  his  Socratic  habit  of  asking  all  the  possible  ques- 
tions about  any  statement,  give  to  his  argument  a  peculiar  force,  as 
they  must  gain  for  it  a  wider  hearing  and  understanding.  The  dis- 
cussion falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  epistemological  consequences  of 
the  naturalistic  theory,  while  the  second  is  a  direct  criticism  of  the 
philosophic  basis  of  Naturalism.  Under  the  former  division,  the 
author  discovers  the  same  radical  "incongruity  between  the  senti- 
ments subservient  to  morality  and  the  naturalistic  account  of  their 
origin  "  as  Professor  Huxley  in  his  Romanes  Lecture  on  Evolution 
and  Ethics.  The  aesthetic  implications  of  Naturalism  are  next 
pressed,  for  the  first  time,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that,  for  such  a 
theory,  beauty  can  be  "  nothing  more  than  the  chance  play  of  subjec- 
tive sensibility  or  the  far-off  echo  of  ancestral  lusts."  Nor,  finally, 
it  is  argued,  can  the  naturalistic  theory  of  "the  non-rational  origin 
of  reason  "  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  knowledge.  Naturalism 
implies  the  "  deposition  of  Reason  from  its  ancient  proud  position  as 
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the  Ground  of  all  existence,  to  that  of  an  expedient  among  other  ex- 
pedients for  the  maintenance  of  organic  life;  an  expedient,  more- 
over, which  is  temporary  in  its  character  and  insignificant  in  its 
effects"  (p.  75).  Besides,  " if  the  current  doctrine  of  evolution 
be  true,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  admit  that  with  the  great  mass  of 
fact  we  are  brought  into  no  sensible  relation  at  all"  (p.  69).  "We 
must  conceive  ourselves  as  feeling  our  way  about  this  dim  corner  of 
the  illimitable  world,  like  children  in  a  darkened  room,  encompassed 
by  we  know  not  what"  (p.  72). 

The  general  criticism  of  Naturalism  as  a  philosophical  theory  is 
that  the  theory  has  no  philosophic  basis  or  rational  justification. 
The  Naturalists  are  not  philosophers  but  scientists ;  they  confuse  epis- 
temology  with  psychology,  logic  with  history.  "  They  have  contented 
themselves  with  investigating  the  primitive  elements  from  which  have 
been  developed,  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual,  the  completed  con- 
sciousness of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  They 
have,  therefore,  dealt  with  the  origins  of  what  we  believe  rather  than 
with  its  justification.  They  have  substituted  psychology  for  philoso- 
phy ;  they  have  presented  us,  in  short,  with  studies  in  a  particular 
branch  or  department  of  science,  rather  than  with  an  examination  into 
the  grounds  of  science  in  general "  (p.  95).  Nor  is  the  agnosticism 
of  the  "  agnostics  "  thorough-going ;  even  "  positive  "  or  empirical 
knowledge  is  still  knowledge.  "  Nothing  in  the  history  of  specula- 
tion is  more  astonishing,  nothing  —  if  I  am  to  speak  my  whole  mind 
—  is  more  absurd,  than  the  way  in  which  Hume's  philosophic  prog- 
eny —  a  most  distinguished  race  —  have,  in  spite  of  all  their  differ- 
ences, yet  been  able  to  agree,  both  that  experience  is  essentially  as 
Hume  described  it,  and  that  from  such  an  experience  can  be  ration- 
ally extracted  anything  even  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  the 
existing  system  of  the  natural  sciences  "  (pp.  86-7).  In  short,  the 
only  adequate  philosophic  basis  of  Naturalism  would  be  a  philosophy 
of  science,  and  the  only  adequate  philosophy  of  science  would  be  a 
complete  rationalisation  of  scientific  belief. 

As  Mr.  Balfour's  quarrel  with  Idealism  is  by  no  means  so  absolute 
as  his  quarrel  with  Naturalism,  we  may  here  follow  his  advice  to  the 
general  reader,  and,  passing  over  this  chapter,  important  though  it  is, 
proceed  to  his  own  constructive  statement.  Having  found  it  impos- 
sible, either  by  naturalising  or  by  idealising  it,  to  rationalise  belief, 
and  having  found  its  causes  to  be  chiefly  non-rational,  he  concludes 
that  Certitude  is  "  the  child,  not  of  Reason,  but  of  Custom " 
(p.  171).  The  chapter  on  "Authority  and  Reason,"  perhaps  the 
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most  important  in  the  book,  closes  thus :  "  If  we  are  to  judge  with 
equity  between  these  rival  claimants,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
Authority  rather  than  Reason  which  lays  deep  the  foundations  of 
social  life ;  that  it  is  Authority  rather  than  Reason  which  cements 
its  superstructure.  And,  though  it  may  seem  to  savor  of  paradox,  it 
is  yet  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  if  we  would  find  the  quality  in 
which  we  most  notably  excel  the  brute  creation,  we  should  look  for 
it,  not  so  much  in  our  faculty  of  convincing  and  being  convinced  by 
the  exercise  of  reasoning,  as  in  our  capacity  for  influencing  and 
being  influenced  through  the  action  of  Authority"  (pp.  337-8). 
Scientific,  ethical,  and  aesthetic,  no  less  than  theological,  belief  rests 
upon  such  a  non-rational  basis.  The  parallel  between  the  position 
of  science  and  that  of  theology  in  this  respect  is  admirably  shown  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Science  and  Theology."  The  perception  of  this 
common  situation  of  all  belief  determines  the  author's  final  attitude 
to  the  problem  of  its  foundations.  He  will  not  cut  adrift  from 
reason ;  he  is  no  i  misologist.'  "  If  we  have  to  submit,  as  I  think  we 
must,  to  an  incomplete  rationalisation  of  belief,  this  ought  not  to  be 
because,  in  a  fit  of  intellectual  despair,  we  are  driven  to  treat  reason 
as  an  illusion;  nor  yet  because  we  have  deliberately  resolved  to 
transfer  our  allegiance  to  irrational  or  non-rational  inclination ;  but 
because  reason  itself  assures  us  that  such  a  course  is,  at  the  lowest, 
the  least  irrational  one  open  to  us"  (p.  242).  It  is  to  the  bar  of 
"  reflective  Reason  "  itself  that  we  must  bring  the  claims  of  Reason 
and  Authority  for  adjudication.  The  question  is  :  To  what  extent  is 
it  rational  to  admit  non-rational  belief  ?  Judged  by  reflective  reason, 
Naturalism  is  convicted  of  requiring  us  "  arbitrarily  to  narrow  down 
the  impulses  which  we  may  follow  to  the  almost  animal  instincts 
lying  at  the  root  of  our  judgments  about  material  phenomena.  It  is 
surely  better  —  less  repugnant,  I  mean,  to  reflective  reason  —  to 
frame  for  ourselves  some  wider  scheme  which,  though  it  be  founded 
in  the  last  resort  upon  our  needs,  shall  at  least  take  account  of  other 
needs  than  those  we  share  with  our  brute  progenitors  "  (p.  251). 

The  author's  scheme  of  belief  consists  of  three  main  elements, 
the  scientific,  the  ethical,  and  the  aesthetic.  First,  we  are  forced  to 
hold  that  "behind  these  non-rational  forces  and  above  them,  guiding 
them  by  slow  degrees,  and,  as  it  were,  with  difficulty,  to  a  rational 
issue,  stands  that  Supreme  Reason  in  whom  we  must  thus  believe  if 
we  are  to  believe  anything"  (pp.  331-2).  Secondly,  "it  is  impossi- 
ble to  refuse  to  ethical  beliefs  what  we  have  already  conceded  to 
scientific  beliefs.  For  the  analogy  between  them  is  complete.  Both 
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are  natural  products.  Neither  rank  among  their  remoter  causes  any 
which  share  their  essence.  And  as  it  is  easy  to  trace  back  our 
scientific  beliefs  to  sources  which  have  about  them  nothing  which  is 
rational,  so  it  is  easy  to  trace  back  our  ethical  beliefs  to  sources 
which  have  about  them  nothing  which  is  ethical.  Both  require  us, 
therefore,  to  seek  behind  these  phenomenal  sources  for  some  ulti- 
mate ground  with  which  they  shall  be  congruous ;  and  as  we  have 
been  moved  to  postulate  a  rational  God  in  the  interests  of  science, 
so  we  can  scarcely  decline  to  postulate  a  moral  God  in  the  interests 
of  morality"  (pp.  332-3).  And,  lastly,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
"in  the  thrill  of  some  deep  emotion  we  have  for  an  instant  caught  a 
far-off  reflection  of  Divine  beauty"  (p.  335). 

Where  a  reviewer  is  in  thorough  general  agreement  with  the 
author,  there  is  little  need  of  criticism ;  his  chief  duty  is  to  signalize 
and  to  define  the  importance  of  the  book.  That  importance  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  articulate  and  striking  expression  which  it  gives 
to  the  current  reaction  from  intellectualism  or  rationalism,  whether 
of  the  scientific  or  of  the  metaphysical  type,  from  Naturalism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Pan-logism  on  the  other ;  in  its  insistence  upon  the 
higher  human  "needs" — ethical,  aesthetic,  and  intellectual;  in  its 
strenuous  endeavor  to  unify  the  practical  with  the  theoretical  inter- 
ests. Had  space  permitted,  I  should  have  liked  to  offer  some 
defense  of  the  philosophic  systems  of  the  past,  in  view  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's  criticism  (pp.  164-5).  I  cannot  think  that  Platonism  and 
Spinozism,  for  example,  have  lost  or  will  ever  lose  their  "  effectual 
vitality,"  and  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  the  author  himself 
owes  much,  in  spite  of  his  damaging  criticism  of  it,  to  Hegelian 
Idealism.  I  should  have  also  liked  to  call  attention  to  many  indi- 
vidual passages  in  the  book,  brilliant  in  statement  and  rich  in  sug- 
gestion, as,  e.g.,  the  comparison  of  the  metaphysician  and  the  poet 
(p.  168),  the  characterization  of  Spinozism  (pp.  251-3),  and  the  de- 
scription of  Naturalism  as  the  "poor  relation  "  of  Science  (p.  135). 

JAMES  SETH. 

Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer.  An  Outline  of  Philosophy.  By 
JOHN  WATSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada.  Glasgow,  James  Maclehose 
&  Sons;  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895. — pp.  vii,  302. 

This  volume  was  briefly  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  REVIEW 
(No.  20,  p.  229).  Its  aim  and  content,  as  well  as  the  author's  phil- 
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osophical  standpoint,  are  tersely  described  in  the  preface,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  quotation  is  made  as  the  best  intro- 
duction to  this  notice : 

"  By  the  use  of  a  double  title  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  my  aim  in  this 
little  work  has  been  at  once  critical  and  constructive.  The  philosophical 
creed  which  commends  itself  to  my  mind  is  what  in  the  text  I  have  called 
Intellectual  Idealism,  by  which  I  mean  the  doctrine  that  we  are  capable  of 
knowing  Reality  as  it  actually  is,  and  that  Reality  when  so  known  is  abso- 
lutely rational.  Such  a  doctrine  seems  to  many  to  be  presumptuous,  con- 
trary to  the  sober  spirit  of  inductive  inquiry,  and  based  on  an  untenable 
theory  of  knowledge  and  conduct.  My  aim  has  been  to  show  that  these 
objections  rest  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  idealistic  position,  at  least 
as  held  by  such  writers  as  the  late  Professor  T.  H.  Green  and  the  present 
Master  of  Balliol.  The  general  proof  of  Idealism  must  consist  in  show- 
ing that,  while  the  determination  of  Reality  by  such  categories  as  coexist- 
ence, succession,  and  causality,  is  capable  of  vindication  so  long  as  it  is  not 
regarded  as  ultimate,  it  becomes  false  when  affirmed  to  be  final,  and  that 
we  are  compelled  at  last  to  characterize  existence  as  purposive  and  rational. 
There  are  various  ways  of  enforcing  this  view.  The  method  which  I  have 
followed  here  is  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Biology,  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Religion  and  Art, 
are  related  to  each  other  as  developing  forms  or  phases  of  one  idea  —  the 
idea  of  self-conscious  Reason.  But,  partly  out  of  respect  for  their  eminence, 
and  partly  as  a  means  of  orientation  both  for  myself  and  for  the  students 
under  my  charge  (for  whom  this  Outline  was  originally  prepared),  I  have 
examined  certain  views  of  Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer  —  and  also,  I  may  add, 
of  Darwin  and  Kant  —  which  appear  to  me  inadequate." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  competent  hand  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  task  which  Professor  Watson  has  here  assigned  himself 
than  the  learned  and  profound  author  of  Kant  and  his  English  Critics. 
In  that  volume,  by  a  similar  combination  of  exposition  and  criticism, 
Professor  Watson  achieved  a  result  which  marked  him  at  once  as  a 
philosophical  scholar  and  thinker,  and  a  masterly  expounder  and  de- 
fender of  idealism.  If,  in  his  latest  work,  he  has  not  been  altogether 
successful,  it  is  mainly  because  the  subject  was  too  large  for  this 
mode  of  treatment.  In  the  brief  compass  of  300  pages  one 
might,  perhaps,  with  Professor  Watson's  knowledge  and  literary 
skill,  have  compressed  a  systematic  account  of  Intellectual  or  Abso- 
lute Idealism ;  but  to  weld  that  doctrine  to  the  critical  examination 
of  the  theories  of  mathematics,  physics,  biology,  psychology,  ethics, 
art,  and  religion,  which  have  been  put  forth  by  Comte,  Mill,  Spencer, 
Darwin,  and  Kant,  was  to  run  the  risk  of  turning  out  a  medley, 
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which  even  Professor  Watson  has  not  wholly  succeeded  in  fusing 
into  a  unity.  We  need  greatly  a  book  which  shall  give  in  moderate 
compass  a  statement  of  Idealistic  Philosophy,  as  it  is  to-day  held  by 
those  thinkers  who,  versed  in  contemporary  thought,  are  also  at 
home  alike  in  Plato,  in  Berkeley,  in  Fichte,  and  Hegel.  Professor 
Watson  is  eminently  qualified  to  write  such  a  work ;  indeed,  he  is 
preeminently  qualified :  not  more,  I  suspect,  than  two  or  three  writers  ' 
equally  competent  will  be  discovered  on  a  survey  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Let  us  hope  that  the  debt  he  owes  to  Idealistic 
Philosophy  will  ere  long  be  paid  ! 

That  the  volume  before  us  will  be  helpful  to  students  of  philoso- 
phy, goes  without  saying.  It  is  really  a  more  constructive  piece  of 
work  than  the  title  indicates.  It  is  an  exposition  of  Idealistic  Phi- 
losophy in  connection  with  a  criticism  of  opposing  schools,  and  its 
tenor  would  be  more  clearly  indicated  if  the  double  title  were 
transposed,  that  is,  if  "  Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer  "  were  made  the 
sub-title.  The  author  has  demonstrated  that  the  empiricist's  deter- 
mination of  the  real  by  such  categories  as  coexistence,  succession, 
and  causality,  while  valid  within  certain  limits,  becomes  false  when 
affirmed  to  be  final.  And,  though  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  pre- 
tend that  the  author  had  shown  that  what  the  various  sciences  report, 
are  the  different  phases  of  one  evolving  self-conscious  life,  he  has 
certainly  followed  up  his  criticisms  of  the  agnostic  and  the  empiricist 
with  hints  and  observations  which  suggest  that  the  universe  at  heart 
is  purposive  and  rational.  Unfortunately,  the  reader  of  Professor 
Watson's  book  gets  much  less  of  his  philosophy  than  the  students 
for  whom  the  volume  was  originally  prepared,  as  the  latter  have  the 
benefit  of  informal  remarks  and  discussions  which  constitute,  we  are 
informed,  the  most  important  part  of  Professor  Watson's  class-room 
work.  Yet,  after  all  abatement  is  made,  this  "  Outline  of  Philosophy  " 
will  form  a  most  helpful  contribution  to  contemporary  thought. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  volume  discusses  the  problem  of  Philoso- 
phy, more  particularly  by  contrast  with  mathematics.  It  is  shown 
that  Philosophy  deals  with  the  nature  both  of  knowledge  and  reality. 
This  prepares  the  way  for  the  criticism  of  Positivism  or  Agnosticism 
in  the  second  chapter,  which  I  should  rank  with  the  account  and  de- 
fense of  Philosophical  Idealism  in  the  eighth  chapter,  as  the  most 
profound  and  valuable  portions  of  the  entire  volume.  Chapters  III, 
IV,  V,  VI,  are  devoted  to  the  Philosophy  of  Nature ;  the  last  deal- 
ing with  Darwinian  Biology,  and  the  other  three  with  Mill's  theory 
of  Geometry,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  and  the  Physical  Sciences. 
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Professor  Watson  shows,  as  Green  and  Jevons  had  already  shown, 
that  mathematical  truth  is  not  reached  by  induction.  That  the 
propositions  of  geometry  and  algebra  are  necessary,  however,  is 
another  matter,  and  for  my  own  part  I  remain  unconvinced  after  read- 
ing Professor  Watson's  argument,  which  concludes  with  these  words  : 
"  Viewed  as  expressing  certain  unchangeable  relations  which  are  pre- 
supposed in  all  our  knowledge  of  real  things,  mathematics  is  not  a 
hypothetical  but  a  necessary  science  "  (p.  85).  Mill's  theory  of  In- 
duction is  admirably  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  the  result  of  which  is 
to  show  that  a  cause  is  not  an  invariable  antecedent,  but  an  un- 
changeable fact,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  thing  regarded  from 
another  point  of  view. 

Chapters  VI  and  VII  deal  with  the  metaphysical  (and  ethical) 
aspects  of  Darwinian  Biology.  As  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  careful  a  student  as  Professor  Watson,  the  exposition  is  just  and 
lucid.  Following  the  lines  laid  down  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his 
well-known  chapter  in  Darwin's  Life  and  Letters  —  a  view  which  had 
previously  been  presented  by  other  writers  —  Professor  Watson 
shows  that,  while  Darwinism  overthrows  the  old  conception  of  de- 
sign as  formulated  by  Paley,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  a  philo- 
sophical conception  of  teleology  —  immanent  purpose  —  as  that  pro- 
pounded by  Kant.  In  the  harmony  between  the  organism  and  its 
environment,  whereby  existence  is  rendered  possible  ;  in  the  im- 
pulses to  self-maintenance  and  race-maintenance,  whereby  a  struggle 
for  life  is  necessitated ;  and  above  all,  in  the  tendency  to  organiza- 
tion, which  is  the  characteristic  of  living  beings ;  we  have,  according 
to  Professor  Watson,  distinct  indications  of  the  presence  of  intention 
in  the  universe.  "  In  life,"  as  Kant  said,  "the  idea  of  purpose  first 
clearly  presents  itself"  (p.  122). 

Coming  to  man,  it  is  recognized  that  natural  selection,  if  the  letter 
is  emphasized,  tends  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  intelligence 
and  unintelligence.  But  in  that  event,  Professor  Watson  argues 
acutely  that  neither  knowledge  nor  voluntary  action  would  be  possible. 

Chapter  VIII  is  entitled  the ."  Philosophy  of  Mind."  Whoever  wants 
to  know  what  philosophical  objections  may  be  brought  against  Spen- 
cer's theory  of  knowing  and  of  being,  and  what  may  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  defense  of  that  Absolute  Idealism  which  holds  that 
the  universe  is  at  heart  self-conscious  intelligence,  should  read  this 
chapter,  which,  though  the  longest  in  the  book,  covers  only  45 
pages.  It  is  too  pregnant  for  any  summary.  The  author  dashes  off 
with  the  touch  of  a  master  the  figures  of  Scientific  Evolutionism  and 
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Philosophical  Idealism,  and  the  reader  finds  it  easy  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere to  get  a  good  view  of  this  picture  and  of  that. 

The  Moral  Philosophy,  of  Chapters  IX,  X,  and  XI,  deals  with 
Duty,  Freedom,  and  Rights.  The  author  reaches  his  own  point  of 
view,  which  is  almost  identical  with  Green's,  by  a  critical  examination 
of  Kant.  This  section  suffers  from  compression ;  but  it  will  be  very 
serviceable  to  students  of  Kant's  Ethics,  as  indicating  directions  in 
which  that  system  must  be  modified. 

The  last  chapter,  which  is  entitled  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Absolute," 
is  also  a  criticism  and  correction  of  Kant's  view  of  Religion  and 
Art.  Twenty  pages  is  too  limited  a  space  for  so  broad  a  theme. 

In  spite  of  the  largeness  of  the  subject,  whose  different  phases  are 
discussed  in  this  short  volume,  and  in  spite  of  the  author's  method 
of  blending  criticism  with  systematic  theory,  Professor  Watson  has 
produced  a  work  which  is  of  great  service  to  contemporary  philoso- 
phy, and  which,  by  its  rigid  insistence  upon  the  problems  of  philosophy 
as  distinguished  from  the  problems  of  science,  will  surely  prove  a 
fruitful  stimulus  to  metaphysical  and  ethical  thinking,  even  in  an  age 
which  has  taken  science  for  its  idol.  T  Q  SCHURMAN 

Natural  Rights.     A  Criticism  of  some  Political  and  Ethical 
Conceptions.     By  DAVID  G.  RITCHIE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in   the  University  of    St.   Andrews.     London, 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.— 
pp.  xvi,  304. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Ritchie's  previous  writings  know,  of 
course,  that  he  is,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  his  metaphysics  must 
be,  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Rights.  The  aim  of  the 
present  work,  accordingly,  is  to  subject  to  criticism  this  theory  and 
such  practical  applications  of  it  as  have  been  made,  and  to  warn  both 
conservatives  and  reformers  that  it  cannot  serve  as  the  foundation  of 
a  sound  political  science.  The  metaphysics  of  the  subject  is  gener- 
ally avoided.  The  treatment  is  rather  historical,  and,  when  theoreti- 
cal, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader  —  "  the  plain  man." 
The  chief  purpose  seems  to  be  didactic  rather  than  than  merely  ob- 
jectively philosophical  —  not  so  much  to  contribute  to  political  phi- 
losophy as  to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  pernicious  error. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  the  theory  of 
Natural  Rights  and  its  historical  development  are  discussed.  In  the 
second,  particular  Natural  Rights  are  historically  and  critically  ex- 
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amined.  In  the  first  part  it  is  shown  that  the  doctrine,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  meaningless  abstraction,  and  in  the  second,  that  its  application 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Throughout  the  book  the  United  States 
serves  as  the  awful  example. 

In  the  first  chapter  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of  man's 
Natural  Rights  is  not  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  creed  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  a  genuine  product  of  English  history  and 
thought.  It  began  with  the  "  Levellers  " ;  developed  among  the 
Puritans  of  Cromwell's  time ;  was  definitely  formulated  by  Locke  in 
the  Treatise  of  Civil  Government,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  revolution 
of  1688  ;  and  finally  was  adopted  by  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
"The  theory  of  Natural  Rights  is  simply  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
Protestant  revolt  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  the  logical  out- 
growth of  the  Protestant  appeal  to  private  judgment,  i.e.,  to  the  rea- 
son and  conscience  of  the  individual"  (p.  6).  It  is  in  these  two 
Protestant  characteristics,  negativity  (revolt  against  traditional  au- 
thority) and  individualism  (appeal  to  individual  reason),  that  the  true 
significance  of  the  theory  is  found,  and  not  in  its  reference  to  some 
Golden  Age  of  the  past.  But  "  negativity  and  individualism  both 
imply  abstractness.  .  .  .  And  all  abstract  theories  about  human 
society  admit  of  divergent  and  conflicting  application."  Theories 
are  usually  somewhat  abstract,  and  even  the  theory  of  social  expedi- 
ency might  admit  of  divergent  and  conflicting  application  at  the 
hands  of  real  citizens,  not  absolute  philosophers.  The  next  chapter 
traces  the  history  of  the  idea  of  Nature  in  law  and  politics  from  the 
Sophists  down  through  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  Roman  Law,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  to  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is 
a  most  valuable  survey,  excellently  done.  There  is  no  more  striking 
example  in  all  human  history  of  the  influence  of  a  philosophical  con- 
ception on  public  affairs,  than  this  idea  of  Nature  and  the  laws  of 
Nature.  No  one  can  hope  to  understand  the  significance  of  '  natural 
rights '  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  conception.  In 
the  third  chapter,  on  "  Rousseau  and  Rousseauism,"  certain  common 
misapprehensions  as  to  Rousseau's  theory  are  corrected,  and  the  re- 
lation of  our  ideas  of  Nature  and  Civilization  is  aptly  discussed. 
After  discriminating  between  the  several  senses  of  the  term  *  nature ' 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  author  goes  on,  in  the  fifth  and  last  chapter  of 
the  first  part,  to  consider  the  question :  "  What  determines  rights  ?  " 
The  conclusion  is  that  Natural  Rights,  in  the  only  proper  sense,  are 
those  rights  which  ought  to  be  recognized  from  the  point  of  view  of 
society.  Man's  only  good  is  a  common  good.  "  The  person  with 
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rights  and  duties  is  the  product  of  a  society,  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual must,  therefore,  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  soci- 
ety as  a  whole,  and  not  the  society  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual "  (p.  101).  The  appeal  to  Natural  Rights  is  safe  only  "  as 
an  appeal  to  what  is  socially  useful,  account  being  taken  not  only  of 
the  immediate  convenience  of  existing  members  of  a  particular  soci- 
ety, but  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  society  in  relation,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  whole  of  humanity.  If  it  is  argued  that  such  an  appeal  is 
at  least  as  ambiguous  as  a  mere  reference  to  Natural  Rights,  I  answer, 
No ;  for  in  appealing  to  social  utility,  we  are  appealing  to  something 
that  can  be  tested,  not  merely  by  the  intuitions  of  an  individual 
mind,  but  by  experience."  The  discussions  of  '  animal  rights '  is 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  (pp.  107-111).  "Cruelty  to  animals  is 
rightly  supposed  to  be  an  offense  against  humanitarian  feeling."  Are 
the  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals  designed  simply  to  relieve  human 
beings  of  the  sympathetic  distress  they  experience  at  the  thought  or 
perception  of  animal  suffering  ?  If  our  only  duty  is  a  duty  to  human 
society,  why,  then,  is  it  "  our  duty  to  put  animals  to  death  as  pain- 
lessly as  possible,  when  we  wish  their  death  for  any  human  end  "  ? 
If  it  were  not  such  an  abstract  theory,  one  might  suggest  that  pain 
is  an  evil  because  it  is  painful,  and  not  merely  because  "  it  is  an  im- 
pediment to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  life."  But  physi- 
cal pain,  which  is  the  only  sort  of  pain  we  have  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose animals  surfer,  is  not  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  inflict  it  upon  ourselves,  our  fellow-beings,  or  animals,  when 
the  higher  forms  of  human  welfare  are  at  stake. 

The  second,  and  larger,  part  of  the  work  (pp.  119-286),  takes  up 
in  detail  all  the  principal  rights  that  have  been  asserted  in  the  vari- 
ous French  and  American  declarations.  In  each  case  it  is  shown 
that  not  even  the  states  professing  the  doctrine  have  actually  ac- 
corded *  natural  rights '  to  their  citizens,  and  that  the  logical  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  could  end  only  in  anarchy.  The  references  to  the 
United  States  are  numerous,  and  as  fair,  perhaps,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, when  American  institutions  are  held  up  as  the  grand  illustra- 
tion of  the  utter  failure  of  the  theory  in  hand.  Some  of  the  state- 
ments are  rather  surprising,  however,  e.g.,  "the  rigidity  of  the 
(American)  constitution  made  a  war  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  of  the  idea  that  there  was  a  '  right '  of 
secession."  Why  is  it  that,  if  written  laws  are  a  mark  of  civilization 
(P-  SS)>  a  written  constitution  is  such  a  questionable  expedient? 
(p.  115).  It  is  our  religious  intolerance,  however,  that  meets  with 
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the  severest  censure.  "  The  '  persecution  '  of  Mormonism  in  a  land 
of  professed  '  religious  liberty '  like  the  United  States  is  an  instruc- 
tive comment  on  the  notion  that  Declarations  of  Natural  Rights  will 
protect  individuals  who  do  what  is  unpopular"  (p.  160).  Yes,  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  laws  against  bigamy,  which  a  man  is  not 
excused  from  obeying  even  if  he  calls  it  religion.  And  we  shall 
probably  continue  to  punish  theft,  even  if  the  thief  were  to  assure  us 
that  he  had  received  a  new  revelation  making  thieving  a  religious 
rite.  Besides  several  references  in  the  text,  a  note  of  six  pages 
on  the  Mormon  question  is  appended  to  the  chapter  on  Toleration. 
It  is  not  very  clear  what  our  author  understands  by  religious  liberty, 
anyway.  We  are  told  that  "the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution  guar- 
antees religious  liberty  in  a  fuller  sense  than  is  done  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America"  (p.  178),  and  then  on  the 
next  page  that  "in  Switzerland  every  canton  has  an  Established 
Church,  or  several  Established  Churches  ";  further,  that  the  order  of 
Jesuits  is  excluded,  and  that  there  are  laws  that  make  the  Quaker 
and  the  Salvation  Army  impossible.  One  thing  is  plain,  however, 
that  religious  liberty  admits,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  require,  an  estab- 
lished church. 

Despite  these  and  a  few  other  casual  inconsistencies  that  might  be 
mentioned,  however,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  strong  and  stimulating. 
Whether  it  is  quite  convincing  or  not,  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
reader  accepts  its  metaphysics,  viz.,  that  the  individual  is  nothing  in  and 
for  himself,  but  that  he  exists  only  in  and  for  society.  The  practical 
advice  to  the  political  world  to  make  haste  slowly,  and  to  look  to  the 
experiences  of  history  for  light  on  the  path  of  progress,  is  sound, 
whatever  be  our  metaphysics.  A  vein  of  humor  crops  out  here  and 
there  that  enlivens  and  illumines  the  whole  discussion.  The  appen- 
dix, containing  extracts  from  the  French  and  American  Declarations 
of  Rights  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  analytical  table  of  contents,  and 
the  index,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  book. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Ritchie  has  been  repre- 
sented as  showing  that  "  the  old  asseverations  of  the  rights  which 
Nature,  as  opposed  to  Society,  gives  to  man,  are  to-day  urged  by 
socialists  with  as  much  passion,  if  not  with  the  same  aim,  as  by  revo- 
lutionaries and  republicans  a  hundred  years  ago."  This  is  wholly 
misleading.  What  Mr.  Ritchie  does  say  is  that  the  conservatives,  as 
represented  by  'The  Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League,'  and 
'  The  Primrose  League,'  are  now  the  champions  of  Natural  Rights, 
the  doctrine  of  revolutionists  of  a  century  ago.  -p  £  JTRENCH 
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L'annee  philosophique.     Publiee  sous  la  direction  de  F.  PILLON. 
Quatrieme  annee,i893.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  316. 

This  annual,  whose  fourth  volume  is  now  at  hand,  has  been  uni- 
formly of  a  high  standard.  The  number  for  1893,  if  not  superior  to 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  is  worthy  to  be  placed  with  them. 
M.  Renouvier  occupies  the  first  eighty-five  pages  with  a  study  on 
the  "  Doctrine  of  Christ."  M.  Dauriac  follows  with  a  contribution 
entitled  "  God  according  to  Nee-Kantianism."  The  third  and  last 
article  is  by  M.  Pillon,  and  deals  with  "  The  Evolution  of  Idealism 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century."  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
given  up  to  reviews  of  the  important  philosophical  works  which  have 
appeared  in  France  during  the  year  1893,  and  to  a  general  bibliogra- 
phy of  current  French  philosophy.  This  part  of  the  work  is  done  by 
M.  Pillon,  and  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

M.  Renouvier's  interesting  article  does  not  come  strictly  within 
our  province,  and  M.  Dauriac  cannot  be  said  to  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  difficult  questions  which  he  raises.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self, therefore,  to  M.  Pillon's  contribution,  which  deals  with  Male- 
branche  and  his  critics. 

The  recent  appearance  of  several  studies  on  Malebranche  evi- 
dences a  growing  interest  in  the  opinions  of  this  philosopher,  an 
interest  which  is  certainly  deserved ;  but  the  tendency  which  many 
of  them  exhibit  to  bring  him  into  line  with  modern  idealism  should 
not  be  allowed  to  triumph  too  easily.  M.  Pillon  voices  this  tendency 
as  strongly  and  effectively  as  any  recent  writer.  His  article  is  not 
merely  a  valuable  historical  account  of  the  tenets  of  Malebranche 
and  his  connection  with  Descartes,  but  is  a  thorough  and  critical  dis- 
section of  the  inner  structure  of  his  system.  The  writer  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  system  under  discussion,  but  enters  into  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  between  Malebranche  and  Arnauld,  and 
traces  the  working  out  of  the  views  of  Arnauld  in  the  theory  of  im- 
mediate perception  defended  by  Reid  and  the  Scottish  school. 
M.  Pillon  quotes  with  approval  the  assertion  of  Hamilton  that  Male- 
branche was  restrained  from  idealism  by  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  defending  the  Catholic  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  which  cannot 
readily  be  reconciled  with  immaterialism.  He  shows  by  numerous 
quotations  that  Malebranche  regarded  as  insufficient  Decartes'  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  corporeal  world,  and  rested  his  own  proof 
of  its  existence  chiefly  upon  the  dictates  of  faith.  The  convincing 
manner  in  which  M.  Pillon  puts  the  case  for  an  idealistic  rendering 
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tends  to  blind  one  to  its  inherent  weakness.  It  may  be  that  tran- 
substantiation  does  not  go  well  with  idealism,  but  it  is  certain,  as 
M.  Pillon  admits,  that  Malebranche  never  used  it  as  an  argument 
for  realism.  Several  passages  do  show  that  he  regarded  discursive 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  bodies  as  not  convincing,  and  held  that 
faith  alone  makes  us  certain  of  them.  In  fact,  however,  Male- 
branche did  not  make  so  sharp  a  distinction,  and  clearly  could  not 
well  dispense  with  the  existence  of  bodies.  As  M.  Pillon  himself 
says  (p.  136):  "It  would  be  an  error  to  think  that  with  Male- 
branche the  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter  lacked  in  the  least  de- 
gree philosophical  sincerity.  He  really  did  not  separate,  as  did 
Descartes,  natural  reason  and  faith,  philosophy  and  theology."  It  is 
also  true,  although  the  author  does  not  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  system  of  Malebranche  depends  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world.  Malebranche  repeatedly  speaks  of  the 
natural  laws  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  It  is  true  that 
God  is  the  real  cause  in  a  case  of  what  appears  to  be  interaction 
between  body  and  soul,  but  God  acts  always  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  what  we  should  now  call  psychophysics.  Malebranche  is 
thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  finding  the  occasional  cause  of  one 
idea  in  another  idea,  and  of  one  motion  in  another  motion.  It  was 
this  necessity  which  forced  Leibnitz  to  the  theory  of  preestablished 
harmony,  and  Spinoza  to  that  of  the  double  aspect,  both  theories  in- 
volving determinism. 

M.  Pillon's  argument  may  be  put  as  follows.  Malebranche  was 
restrained  from  idealism  by  considerations  which  were  in  large 
measure  adventitious,  or  by  a  faith  which  has  no  strict  philosophical 
value.  He  admitted  most  of  the  arguments  which  establish  ideal- 
ism, and  rejected  many  of  those  used  to  support  realism.  His 
philosophy  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  in  its  essence  idealistic. 
If  this  is  to  be  admitted,  almost  every  philosophy  can  be  reduced  to 
idealism.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  shown  that  this  is  true  even  of 
Spinozism.  Spinoza,  like  Malebranche,  had  accepted  the  Cartesian 
dualism  of  thought  and  extension.  But  thought  is  complete  in 
itself,  and,  since  Kant,  we  see  no  reason  to  affirm  an  extension 
beyond  thought.  Therefore,  we  may  dispense  with  the  attribute  of 
extension,  and  are  left  with  an  idealistic  Spinozism.  Spinoza,  it  is 
true,  did  not  recognize  that  the  extension  which  we  know  is  purely 
mental  ;  Malebranche,  however,  did  recognize  that  fact,  and  main- 
tained, therefore,  an  intellectual  extension  and  a  real  extension. 
Now  the  real  extension  may  be  eliminated  if  its  removal  makes  no 
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difference  to  the  world  of  thought.  With  Spinoza  it  does  make  no 
difference.  With  Malebranche  events  in  real  extension  are  the 
occasions  of  events  in  consciousness,  and  therefore  matter  is  more 
necessary.  Still,  with  some  slight  changes  in  principles,  Male- 
branche also  could  dispense  with  matter,  but  his  theory  of  natural 
laws  would  have  to  be  profoundly  modified. 

It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  present  study  that  the  author  touches 
on  the  relation  of  Malebranche  to  Spinoza.  He  does  not  even 
allude  to  the  controversy  in  which  the  former  found  himself  driven 
from  the  field  when  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of 
Spinozism  made  by  Mairan.  For  M.  Pillon,  "  nothing  can  be  more 
opposed  to  the  realistic  pantheism  of  Spinoza  than  the  system  of  Male- 
branche." His  estimate  of  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  however,  is 
very  unsympathetic.  "  Thus  the  Spinozistic  pantheism  comes  logi- 
cally from  the  Cartesian  identification  of  space  and  the  world.  The 
God  of  Spinoza  is  spirit  and  matter  "  (p.  201).  We  may  justly  pro- 
test against  such  a  characterization  of  Spinoza's  system.  Spinozism 
results,  it  is  true,  from  an  attempt  to  unify  Cartesian  dualism  in  a 
higher  monistic  conception,  but  the  philosophy  of  Malebranche  is 
nothing  else ;  and  just  as  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  the  God  of  Spinoza 
is  only  thought  and  matter,  so  it  is  an  error  to  hold  that  Male- 
branche is  successful  in  escaping  pantheism.  As  Fischer  says  :  "  In 
brief,  Malebranche's  doctrine,  rightly  understood,  is  Spinoza's." 
The  argument  of  the  writer  that  Malebranche  rejected  Spinoza, 
counts  for  little  when  we  remember  that  Malebranche  himself  gave 
up  in  despair  the  task  of  pointing  out  how  his  own  principles  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  "  miserable  "  pantheist.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ment may  be  employed  with  great  force  against  M.  Pillon,  since  it 
was  by  reason  of  a  heated  personal  controversy  with  Berkeley  over 
the  existence  of  matter  that  Malebranche  came  to  his  death,  "  after 
four  months  of  suffering." 

Again,  it  has  been  characteristic  of  idealism  to  accent  the  « owned ' 
character  of  thoughts,  to  connect  them  with  some  individual  con- 
sciousness. This  peculiarity  is  something  which  realism  and  mate- 
rialism have  been  unable  to  understand,  and  for  which  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  with  the  attributes  of  thought  and  extension,  made  no 
provision.  The  limitation  of  individual  consciousness  is  but  a  dis- 
turbing problem  for  these  philosophers,  since  ideas  are  conceived  as 
having  as  true  an  existence  as  have  bodies.  This  view,  radically  at 
odds  with  idealism,  is  shared  also  by  Malebranche.  The  latter  is 
not  clear  on  this  point,  and  frequently  speaks  of  a  soul-substance, 
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but  he  does  not  arrive  at  a  form  of  spiritualism  which  can  make 
room  for  the  unity  of  one  consciousness  and  its  distinction  from  an- 
other. A  philosophy  which  does  not  deal  with  this  question  has 
very  modest  claims  to  respect  as  a  representative  of  idealism. 

But  although,  in  my  opinion,  M.  Pillon  strains  the  facts  in  con- 
struing Malebranche  as  a  true  idealist  in  spirit,  and  disregards  the 
pantheistic  bearing  of  his  philosophy,  still  the  present  article,  by 
reason  of  its  admirable  and  scholarly  analysis  of  the  system,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  best  of  the  many  studies  of  Malebranche  which  have 
yet  appeared,  and  would  alone  give  lasting  value  to  the  volume  in 
which  it  appears.  £_  ^  HlNMAN_ 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  Intensity  of  Psychical  States  ?     F.  H. 
BRADLEY.     Mind,  XIII,  pp.  1-27. 

Mr.  Bradley,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  is  concerned  with  re- 
moving "some  errors  and  prejudices."  (i)  'It  is  not  perceptions 
as  such,  but  only  Space  and  Time  that  are  measurable.'  This 
admits  of  a  part  what  it  denies  of  the  whole.  (2)  '  Psychical  states 
as  wholes  are  incommensurable.'  But  psychical  states  never  occur 
as  wholes ;  in  our  measurement  we  always  take  the  object  in  one 
only  of  its  aspects.  (3)  '  Psychical  states  are  not  contained  the  one 
in  the  other,  and  hence  are  not  comparable.'  Comparison,  how- 
ever, is  founded  not  upon  inclusion  but  upon  identity  and  difference. 
(4)  'Only  extensive  quantities  are  measurable.'  The  answer  to 
this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  mere  extensive  units  do  not  exist.  Ex- 
tension and  intension  imply  each  other.  (5)  '  In  psychical  states 
units  cannot  be  present,  but  we  cannot  have  measurement  without 
units,  many  or  few.'  This  objection,  carried  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion, involves  the  denial  that  we  can  have  any  aspect  of  things 
unless  that  aspect  is  abstracted  and  produced  by  itself.  Every  use 
of  '  more  '  indeed  (which  is  equivalent  to  *  this  —  and  '),  shows  that 
units  of  measurements  are  taken  for  granted.  Having  exposed 
"errors  and  prejudices,"  Mr.  Bradley  goes  on  to  define  'strength' 
and  show  its  relation  to  '  force.'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
strength,  but  all  strength  is  comparative  and  relative.  Anything 
complex  admits  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  its  different  parts. 
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The  intensity  of  one  part  of  this  complex  whole  is  dependent  upon 
the  intensity  of  other  parts.  So  also,  intensity  is  dependent  upon 
the  scale  according  to  which  it  is  measured.  The  strength  of  any 
part  of  my  whole  conscious  state  at  any  one  moment  (say  a  percep- 
tion), bears  a  certain  ratio  to  this  state  as  a  whole.  As  the  former 
increases,  the  latter  diminishes,  other  things  being  equal.  The 
strength  of  my  psychical  state  has  also  a  certain  ratio  to  that  of 
other  sentient  beings.  Thus,  every  psychical  state  must  consist  of  a 
certain  number  of  units.  The  strength  of  psychical  existence  as 
well  as  of  psychical  content  is  measurable.  Both  are  adjectives  of 
reality,  and  hence  have  degrees  of  quality.  A  state  is  strong  when 
it  dominates,  when  it  holds  its  ground,  when  it  repels  and  more  or 
less  extrudes  what  attacks  or  even  does  not  attack  it.  The  force  of 
a  state,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  fact,  that  con- 
ditionally it  may  act  as  a  stimulus,  and  so  conditionally  produce 
some  increase  of  some  psychical  extent.  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
how  this  conditional  or  potential  extent  can  be  called  the  strength  of 
this  psychical  state.  G  A  CoGSWELL< 

On  the  Difference  of  Time  and  Rhythm  in  Music.     R.  WALLA- 
SCHEK.     Mind,  XIII,  pp.  28-36. 

When  listening  attentively  to  a  monotonous  succession  of  beats,  we 
invariably  divide  it  into  equal  periods  or  bars.  This  faculty  is 
the  sense  of  musical  time.  It  acts  by  immediate  perception.  It  is 
purely  subjective  ;  the  objective  rhythm  is  merely  the  matter  upon 
which  it  acts.  It  is  to  hearing  what  symmetry  is  to  sight.  Music  is 
pleasant  from  the  fact  that  it  supplies  this  sense  with  material  upon 
which  it  may  act.  In  chorus  singing,  the  time-sense  of  the  different 
members  is  in  unison.  In  so  far  the  members  become  one  organism 
which  thinks  the  objective  rhythm  in  one  time  or  Takt.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race,  the  sensations  of  the  rhythmical  movements  of 
the  dance  afforded  the  first  matter  for  this  subjective  arrangement. 
The  evenness  of  the  number  in  the  time  of  modern  music  is  proba- 
bly traceable,  in  last  analysis,  to  the  fact  that  our  early  dancing  an- 
cestors were  bipeds.  This  early  association  of  muscular  movements 
with  time  is  the  only  basis  for  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Wilks  to  reduce 
time  to  muscular  sensations.  That  this  time-sense  is  of  very  late  de- 
velopment in  the  species,  is  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  the  songs  of 
birds  cannot  be  written  in  bars,  and  that  animals  can  neither  dance 
nor  sing  in  concert.  w  R  PlLLSBURY> 
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The  Relation  of  Attention  to  Memory.     W.  G.  SMITH.     Mind, 
XIII,  pp.  47-73- 

The  problem  with  which  the  author  deals,  is  the  function  of  atten- 
tion in  memory  —  the  relation  of  the  attention  to  our  power  of  asso- 
ciating and  recollecting  objects  presented  to  consciousness.  His 
special  aim  is  to  show  what  is  the  effect  when  the  subject  is  submit- 
ted to  various  forms  of  distraction.  The  principle  of  the  method 
used  consists  in  presenting  the  subject-matter  which  the  reagent  has 
to  commit  to  memory  in  such  a  way  that  he  acquires  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  it ;  by  noting  the  number  and  kind  of  errors  in  the  reproduc- 
ing, a  measure  is  obtained  of  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  the  asso- 
ciations formed.  Twelve  letters  were  arranged  in  three  lines,  one 
above  the  other,  on  a  card,  placed  on  a  stand  near  the  subject,  and 
the  darkened  room  was  illuminated  for  ten  seconds.  After  the  lapse 
of  two  seconds  the  subject  was  required  to  repeat  the  remembered 
letters.  For  distraction,  a  simple  sum  in  addition  was  performed,  the 
numbers  being  repeated  aloud  by  the  subject,  coincident  with  the 
stroke  of  a  metronome  beating  at  the  rate  of  60-70  per  minute. 
The  greatest  distraction  was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  activity 
involved  in  summation,  the  exercise  of  the  organ  of  speech  causing  a 
smaller  but  still  distinct  disturbance.  The  results  point  to  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  motor  activity  plays  in  the  formation  of  our 
associations.  The  subjects  found  great  difficulty  when  they  attempted 
to  read  over  the  series  of  letters.  They  saw  the  letters  and  realized 
them  as  visible  objects,  but  felt  their  inability  to  connect  them  into  a 
series  which  could  be  remembered.  The  effort  to  perform  the  act  of 
addition  during  the  process  of  memorizing,  caused  the  subject,  whilst 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  visual  objects,  to  lose  their  meaning 
—  they  were  signs  whose  content  was  wanting.  The  effect  of  mental 
distraction  on  attention  was  not  merely  to  lessen  the  extent  to  which 
ideas  could  be  taken  up  and  retained  in  consciousness,  but  to  con- 
fuse the  associated  connections.  Wahrnehmung  was  turned  into 
Empfindung.  This  research  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
dynamic  factors  (interest,  attention,  repetition)  rather  than  in  mere 
simultaneity  of  elements  in  the  conscious  state,  that  the  real  forma- 
tive influences  of  associations  are  found.  Also,  the  experiments 
point  to  the  need  of  emphasizing  the  part  played  by  the  motor  sys- 
tem. Motor  elements  lasted  longest,  and  enabled  the  reagent  to 
recollect  when  the  other  sensory  images  failed. 

J.    A.    MACVANNEL. 
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Simple  Reactions.     E.  B.  TITCHENER.     Mind,  XIII,  pp.  74-81. 

This  paper  attempts  (i)  to  weigh  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
current  distinction  of  simple  reactions  into  the  'sensorial'  and  'mus- 
cular '  forms,  and  (2)  to  show  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  point 
in  dispute  is  psychophysically  desirable.  It  is  inferred  "that  the 
distinction  is  a  valid  one,  but  not  obtainable  from  every  observer. 
Rather  is  there  required  for  the  work  a  special  kind  of  disposition  or 
Anlage"  That  the  issue  is  important,  is  proved  by  a  consideration 
of  the  various  departments  of  inquiry  in  which  the  reaction-method 
has  been  followed.  A  postscript  tabulates  the  introspective  differ- 
ences between  the  two  forms,  as  observed  in  the  Leipsic  Institute. 

AUTHOR. 

Remarques  sur  le  probleme  de  V instinct.     Louis  WEBER.     Rev. 
de  Me't.,  Ill,  i,  pp.  27-59. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  theorizing  on  questions  of  instinct 
and  animal  psychology  generally,  and  these  theories  have,  moreover, 
overlooked  the  important  fact  that  the  psychology  of  an  animal  must 
depend  on  its  biological  organization.  Hence  the  distinction  be- 
tween vertebrate  and  invertebrate  is  probably  far  more  logical  than 
that  between  human  and  animal  psychology.  Further,  the  more 
striking  and  advanced,  and  therefore  presumably  more  complicated, 
exhibitions  of  animal  intelligence,  have  been  studied  more  than  the 
simple  and  normal.  The  peculiarity  of  instinct  is  that  it  seems  to 
combine  both  intelligence  and  mechanism,  and  the  ordinary  *  explana- 
tions '  merely  restate  the  fact.  But  the  important  question  is : 
How  did  this  state  of  affairs  arise  ?  The  mechanical  theories,  e.g. 
of  Spencer,  ascribe  it  all  to  the  growing  complexity  of  reflex  action  ; 
but  neither  in  this  nor  in  its  psychological  form,  do  they  account  for 
the  appearance  of  anything  new.  The  development  of  instincts  may 
be  explained  by  natural  selection,  on  condition  that  variation  is  not 
reduced  to  a  mechanical  chain  of  motions.  Variation  is  a  real 
change,  a  phenomenon  that  has  essentially  psychological  analogies, 
and  Darwinism  merely  assures  us  of  the  fact,  without  explaining  it. 
Observing  our  own  mental  life,  we  find  it  oscillating  between  the  two 
poles  of  Invention,  which  introduces  new  elements,  and  Habit,  which 
preserves  the  old.  When  habit  prevails  entirely,  action  becomes 
wholly  instinctive.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  animals.  They 
are  effete,  and  have  lost  their  mental  originality.  F  C  S  S 
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De  r importance  des  langues  sauvages  au  point  de  vue  psycho  lo- 
gique.     RAUL  DE  LA  GRASSERIE.     Rev.  Ph.,  XIX,  n,  pp.  465- 

477- 

Languages,  from  one  point  of  view,  may  be  classed  as  civilized 
and  savage.  The  civilized  languages  have  each  a  dominant  dialect. 
They  also  tend  to  greater  and  greater  uniformity  of  structure.  Sav- 
age languages,  on  the  contrary,  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
independent  dialects.  Hence  the  psychologist  finds  an  opportunity 
of  studying  tribal  peculiarities.  Savage  languages  have  few  phonetic 
laws  to  enable  them  to  express  thought.  Neither  have  they  such 
relations  as  subject  and  predicate.  All  the  more  they  depend  upon 
syntax  —  upon  the  position  of  the  word  in  the  sentence.  These 
languages  commonly  confuse  such  conceptions  as  object  and  action, 
being  and  quality.  Using  as  they  do  one  word  to  express  both  con- 
ceptions, precision,  though  diminished  in  respect  of  language,  is  in- 
creased as  regards  idea.  Civilized  languages  furnish  a  mold  in 
which  all  thought  is  shaped ;  savage  languages  are  compelled  con- 
tinually to  adapt  the  expression  to  suit  the  varying  meaning.  Sav- 
age languages,  again,  in  trying  to  make  the  thought  synoptical 
frequently  omit  the  larger  words  and  retain  the  smaller.  The  concrete 
way  of  thinking  of  the  typical  savage  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  must 
join  the  idea  of  possession  to  his  substantives  before  he  expresses 
them.  Thus  'mother,'  'father,'  becomes  'your  mother,'  'his  father.' 
Abstract  numerals  are  only  found  in  connection  with  concrete  sub- 
stantives. The  subjectivity  of  savage  thought  is  shown  in  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  personal  pronoun  along  with  names  even  of  external 

obJects'  G.  A.  COGSWELL. 

Das  System  der  Kunste.     OSKAR  KLEINENBERG.     Phil.  Mon., 

XXX,  9  and  10,  pp.  457-5°5- 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  rather  constructive  than  critical,  but,  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  construction  of  a  system,  the  author 
passes  in  review  some  of  the  most  important  German  writers  on 
Aesthetics.  Their  chief  errors  in  construction  maybe  brought  under 
the  following  heads:  (i)  mistakes  in  classification  of  arts  according 
to  rank  or  dignity ;  (2)  the  carrying  out  of  false  analogies  between 
them;  (3)  the  too  sharp  division  and  separation  of  arts  that  are 
essentially  related  to,  and  connected  with,  one  another.  As  regards 
the  subject  matter  of  art,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  science.  Art  and 
science  are  just  two  different  ways  of  conceiving  the  same  world. 
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Science  seeks  the  general  in  the  particular,  proceeding  by  means  of 
abstraction ;  art,  on  the  other  hand,  creates  concrete  pictures,  as  a 
means  of  embodying  the  general.  Now,  figures  and  events  fill  the 
whole  world ;  the  former  space,  the  latter  time.  Thus  we  get  our 
first  division  of  the  arts :  (i)  those  which  deal  with  figures ;  and  (2) 
those  whose  sphere  is  events. 

To  the  former  belong,  as  one  group,  ornamentation  of  surface, 
decorative  painting,  and  painting  in  the  narrower  sense ;  in  another 
group  are  tectonics,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  To  the  latter  belong 
two  corresponding  groups  :  music,  lyric,  and  epic,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  orchestration,  drama,  and  opera,  on  the  other. 

A  cross  classification  may  also  be  made.  The  first  group  of  each 
of  the  above  divisions  may  be  put  together  as  inductive,  the  sec- 
ond as  deductive.  The  inductive  arts  say :  "So  are  things  in 
reality,  but  you  see  that  in  them  lives  and  moves  something  univer- 
sal." The  deductive  say :  "  The  universal  is  not  the  common  reality, 
but  it  exists  ;  it  can  win  shape  and  life  ;  it  can  be  embodied."  The 
former  are  characterized  by  the  infinite  manifoldness  of  their  combi- 
nations of  elements ;  the  latter  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  not 
the  particular  but  the  whole  rules.  Thus,  instead  of  the  old  names 
'idealistic'  and  'realistic,'  are  substituted  ' inductive  '  and  '  deduc- 
tive '  as  more  intelligible,  and  as  giving  a  truer  key  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  any  work  of  art.  ^  -^  HILL 


ETHICAL. 

Le  progrh  moral.     G.  FERRERO.     Rev.  Ph.,  XIX,  12,  pp.  561- 

595- 

Evolutionists  urge  that  human  societies  have  gradually  prescribed 
or  proscribed  certain  acts.  Men  obeyed  chiefs  at  first  from  fear,  not 
because  their  commands  seemed  reasonable.  In  time  this  constraint 
produced  moral  tendencies  hereditarily  transmissible,  which  men  fol- 
lowed spontaneously,  and  could  not  resist  without  remorse.  This 
theory,  however,  has  many  difficulties.  It  assumes  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characteristics,  a  principle  still  under  dispute.  Especially, 
it  supposes  that  moral  progress  is  the  effect  of  true  biological  modifi- 
cations, depending  upon  organs  in  the  brain  which  arise  or  decay  by 
exercise,  selection,  and  heredity.  As  this  biological  change  is  slow, 
the  theory  cannot  explain  the  rapidity  of  moral  advancement  or  retro- 
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gression.  In  fact,  moral  progress  implies  a  growing  repugnance 
to  the  infliction  of  pain,  and  depends  partially  upon  sympathy.  Its 
causes,  then,  are  not  merely  physiological.  It  is  influenced  by  the 
psychological  principle,  that  the  repugnance  to  the  infliction  of  pain 
diminishes  according  as  the  infliction  satisfies  a  want  stronger  than 
the  mental  representation  of  the  pain  inflicted.  When  we  consider 
the  increasing  importance  of  property  with  advancing  civilization,  this 
principle  explains  the  greater  severity  with  which  crimes  against 
property  are  punished  in  the  countries  of  more  complex  social  devel- 
opment. It  explains,  also,  the  growing  harshness  of  Hellenic  slavery 
after  advancing  culture  had  multiplied  the  wants  of  the  masters. 
Another  cause  influencing  moral  progress  is  the  fact  that  the  inten- 
sity of  sympathy  varies  with  resemblance.  This  explains  many  his- 
toric transformations  of  the  moral  sense,  especially  those  which 
involve  the  relations  of  social  classes.  A  more  complex  psychologi- 
cal process  often  modifying  moral  advancement,  is  the  law  of  com- 
parison. If  two  institutions  are  to  serve  the  same  end,  we  regard  as 
immoral  the  one  which  costs  more  pain.  Thus  we  come  to  regard 
with  horror  the  methods  of  mediaeval  surgery,  slavery,  and  child- 
labor  —  always  by  comparison  with  a  less  oppressive  system.  An 
important  result  of  this  principle  of  comparison  is  the  tendency  of  dif- 
ferent moralities  to  an  equilibrium.  The  less  advanced  morality 
tends  to  attain  the  degree  of  development  of  the  more  advanced. 
This  effect  is  indirect.  Moral  theories  supporting  the  objectionable 
institutions  become  hypocritical.  Men  seek  for  justifications  of  all 
kinds  for  a  state  of  things  which  they  know  to  be  condemned  by  the 
consciences  of  others.  The  theory  of  moral  progress  here  detailed 
rests  upon  simple  psychological  laws,  rather  than  upon  biological 
transformations.  The  contradictions  of  human  morality  are  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  psychological  principles  involved  are  many,  and 
act  sometimes  together,  sometimes  in  opposition. 

E.    L.    HlNMAN. 


Von  der  Erkenntniss  des  Guten  und  Bosen.     A.  SPIR.     V.  f.  w. 
Ph.,  XIX,  i,  pp.  88-92. 

The  power  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil  makes  man  a 
moral  being.  What  is  the  principle  of  distinction,  and  how  are  we  led 
to  regard  the  moral  law  as  the  highest  law  of  our  will  ?  Good  and 
evil,  falsehood  and  truth,  are  confused  in  the  world.  We  must  either 
assert  a  likeness  in  their  nature  and  origin,  or  deny  it.  If  we  do  the 
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former,  we  deny  the  basis  of  truth  and  morality,  and  man  becomes 
as  an  animal.  But  most  men  find  themselves  compelled  to  recog- 
nize a  supreme  norm  both  of  right  and  of  truth.  Man  follows  these 
naturally,  and  if  he  follow  evil  or  untruth  he  becomes  the  slave  of 
deceit.  The  deception  of  evil  and  untruth  exists  in  our  notions  and 
in  things,  and  this  is  the  source  of  all  crime.  Life,  according  to  the 
higher  interests,  is  life  according  to  true  reality,  while  an  evil  life  is 
one  of  deception.  Man's  law  of  thought  is  the  concept  of  the  abso- 
lute, and,  with  it,  the  notion  of  the  good  and  the  true;  "it  is  at 
once  the  basis  of  logic  and  of  science,  and  the  ground  principle  of 
morality  and  religion."  j  R  BRQWN 

Une   etude  realiste  de  I'acte  et  ses  consequences  morales.     J. 
WEBER.     Rev.  de  Met,  II,  5,  pp.  531-562. 

Libertarians  have  fought  long  for  the  formula,  'what  is  not  yet 
accomplished  is  not  yet  accomplished  '  ;  determinists  for  the  formula, 
*  what  is  already  accomplished  is  already  accomplished.'  It  remains 
to  add  the  supreme  formula,  '  there  are  acts.'  This  means  that  the 
subjective  world  is  enriched  with  new  facts,  which  are  their  own 
authors.  The  sum  of  these  is  the  ego,  which  is  accordingly  its  own 
author,  and  entirely  responsible  for  what  it  is,  although  it  could  not 
be  other.  Whatever  is  accomplished  is  right  ;  the  motive  which  was 
strongest  was  therefore  best.  Each  new  act  —  the  condition  of 
progress  —  is  a  crime  viewed  from  the  past,  but  becomes  good  by 
success,  while  all  that  is  now  good  will  become  bad.  This  is  a  sys- 
tem of  'amoralism.'  All  moral  systems  attempt  to  constrain  the  abso- 
lute spontaneity  of  the  act  by  rules,  and  hence  will  be  overthrown. 
The  present  system  merely  states  facts. 


The  Teleology  of  Virtue.     WALTER  SMITH.     Int.  J.  E.,  V,  2, 
pp.  181-197, 

Human  teleological  action  is  voluntary  action.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  human  life  are  not  due  to  man's  purposive 
action,  eg.,  his  power  of  perceiving  truth,  his  social  instincts,  and  his 
sympathy.  These  endowments  of  thought  and  instinct  are  part  of  the 
moral  life.  Ideo-motor  actions  are  teleological  and  voluntary  in  one 
sense,  yet  we  have  not  here  the  deliberate  purpose  of  human  intelli- 
gence. There  are  many  kinds  of  actions  :  those  which  are  the  nat- 
ural exercises  of  the  faculties  ;  those  which  are  random  ;  habitual 
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actions ;  those  which  are  preceded  by  their  idea ;  and  those  which 
are  done  for  pleasure,  including  the  actions  which  are  the  result  of 
choice.  The  physiological  counterparts  of  these  actions  are  similar. 
Yet  all  actions  are  not  identical  in  nature.  There  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  teleological  conception  is  subordinate.  The  final  interpreta- 
tion of  life  cannot  be  in  its  terms.  Nor  is  a  strictly  utilitarian 
explanation  satisfactory.  Our  nature  expands  in  many  varieties  of 
activity,  and  the  moral  ideal  is  the  development  of  all  our  faculties, 
or,  by  means  of  sympathy,  the  development  of  the  faculties  of 
humanity.  A  true  Ethic  would  thus  put  for  the  ideal  of  man  the 
development  of  his  faculties.  ^j  g  READ 

The  Altruistic  Impulse  in  Man  and  Animals.     T.  GAVANESEUL. 
Int.  J.  K,  V,  2,  pp.  197-205. 

Man  is  altruistic  as  well  as  egoistic.  Altruism  appears  in  the  ani- 
mal world,  and  man's  altruism  is  but  a  development  of  this.  The 
writer  cites  many  instances  of  true  altruism  among  the  lower  animals. 
Sympathy,  the  force  that  urges  us  to  act  for  the  good  of  others,  is  the 
psychical  side  of  a  physiological  impulse  that  is  due  to  the  real  organ- 
ization of  the  individual.  Nature's  supreme  end  is  the  preservation 
of  the  many.  Altruism  has  not  been  invented  by  the  reason  of  man  ; 
it  has  a  biological  basis.  -^  §  READ 

La  discussion  judiciaire  et  l^tat  de  droit.     GASTON  RICHARD. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XIX,  ii,  pp.  478-500. 

Discussion  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the 
present ;  whilst  the  age  is  critical,  it  is  also  constructive  ;  hence  it  is 
becoming  more  organic,  i.e.,  more  living.  Juridical  humanity  is  adult 
humanity  —  reflective  has  been  substituted  for  spontaneous  belief. 
Doubt  is  a  fruit  of  the  maturity  of  humanity,  and  is  the  measure  of 
man's  intellectual  elevation.  Juridical  procedure  is  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  human  mind,  and  was  impossible  while  men  were  yet 
bound  by  tradition.  Ordeal  and  divination  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  both  rest  on  the  belief  in  a  permanent  revelation  of  God  to  men. 
Greek  Philosophy  is  the  first  great  manifestation  of  the  need  of  proofs 
and  of  demonstrated  truth.  In  the  development  of  the  state  of  law 
testimony  is  the  essential  factor,  representing  as  it  does  the  sponta- 
neous inquiry  of  society  into  whatever  menaces  it,  the  recuperative 
power  which  the  social  body  possesses.  Testimony  in  law  is  subject 
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to  the  same  laws  of  procedure  as  natural  science.  Juridical  examina- 
tion answers  to  the  same  exigencies  as  scientific  examination  ;  both 
arise  from  a  doubt  created  by  a  conflict  of  representations,  and  an 
end  is  put  to  this  by  the  same  operation.  Liberalism  sees  in  discus- 
sion the  best  indication  of  the  life  of  the  state.  The  state  is  the 
more  organic  as  it  is  the  more  juridical  ;  more  juridical  according  as 
discussion  has  been  more  completely  substituted  for  the  arts  of  war. 

J.  A.  MACVANNEL. 

Le probleme  de  la  sociologie.     G.  SIMMEL.     Rev.  de  Met.,  II,  5, 

PP-  497-504. 

Sociology  as  a  particular  science  is  a  subdivision  of  history.  It 
has  for  its  subject-matter  the  general  forms  of  the  association  of 
human  beings  in  society,  abstraction  being  made  from  the  particular 
objects  realized  in  and  by  the  association.  jj  ^  HOWE 


METAPHYSICAL  AND  EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The  Knowing  of  Things  Together.     WILLIAM  JAMES.     Psych. 
Rev.,  II,  2,  pp.  105-124. 

The  synthetic  unity  of  consciousness  is  one  of  the  great  dividing 
questions  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  We  know  things  singly  through 
as  many  distinct  mental  states.  But,  on  another  occasion,  we  may 
know  the  same  things  together  through  one  state.  The  problem  is 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  previous  many  states  to  the  later  one  state. 
It  will  not  do  to  make  the  mere  statement  of  this  problem  inciden- 
tally involve  a  particular  solution,  as  we  should  if  we  formulated  the 
fact  to  be  explained,  as  the  combination  of  many  states  of  mind  into  one. 
The  fact  presents  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  knowing  of  many 
things  together,  and  it  is  in  those  terms  that  the  solution  must  be  ap- 
proached. In  the  first  place,  what  is  knowing  ?  i .  Conceptual  know- 
ing is  an  external  relation  between  a  state  of  mind  and  remote  objects. 
If  the  state  of  mind,  through  a  context  of  associates  which  the  world 
supplies,  leads  to  the  objects  smoothly  and  terminates  there,  we  say 
it  knows  them.  2.  Intuitive  knowing  is  the  identity  of  what,  taken 
in  one  world-context,  we  call  mental  content,  and  in  another,  object. 
In  neither  i  nor  2  is  there  involved  any  mysterious  self-transcendency 
or  presence  in  absence.  3.  This  mystery  does,  however,  seem  in- 
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volved  in  the  relation  between  the  parts  of  a  mental  content  itself.  In 
the  minimum  real  state  of  consciousness,  that  of  the  passing  moment, 
past  and  present  are  known  at  once.  In  desire,  memory,  etc.,  earlier 
and  later  elements  are  directly  felt  to  call  for  or  fulfil  each  other, 
and  without  this  sense  of  mutuality  in  their  parts,  such  states  do  not 
exist.  Here  is  presence  in  absence  ;  here  knowing  together ;  here 
the  original  prototype  of  what  we  mean  by  knowledge.  This  ultimate 
synthetic  nature  of  the  smallest  real  phenomenon  of  consciousness 
can  neither  be  explained  nor  circumvented. 

We  can  only  trace  the  particular  conditions  by  which  particular 
contents  come  thus  to  figure  with  all  their  parts  at  once  in  conscious- 
ness. Several  attempts  are  then  briefly  passed  in  review.  Mere 
synchronical  sense-impression  is  not  a  sufficient  condition.  An  addi- 
tional inner  event  is  required.  The  event  has  been  described : 
physiologically  as  (i)  '  attention';  as  (2)  ideational  processes  added 
to  the  sensorial  processes,  the  latter  giving  unity,  the  former,  many- 
ness  ;  as  (3)  motor  synergy  of  processes ;  psychologically,  as  (4)  the 
thinking  of  relations  between  the  parts  of  the  content-object ;  as  (5) 
the  relating  of  each  part  to  the  self ;  spiritually,  as  (6)  an  act  of  the 
soul;  trans cendentally,  as  (7)  the  diminution  (by  unknown  causes, 
possibly  physiological)  of  the  obstruction  or  limitation  which  the 
organism  imposes  on  the  natural  knowing-of-all-things-together  by  an 
Absolute  Mind.  For  transcendentalism  the  problem  is,  'How  are 
things  known  separately  at  all  ? '  The  author  deals  with  these  opin- 
ions critically,  not  espousing  either  one  himself.  He  concludes  by 
abandoning  the  attempt  made  in  his  Principles  of  Psychology  to  formu- 
late mental  states  as  integers,  and  to  refer  all  plurality  to  the  objects 
known  by  them.  Practically,  the  metaphysical  view  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  psychology-books.  *  Contents  '  have  parts,  because  in 
intuitive  knowledge  contents  and  objects  are  identical ;  and  Psychol- 
ogy, even  as  a  '  natural  science,'  will  find  it  easier  to  solve  her  prob- 
lem of  tracing  the  conditions  that  determine  what  objects  shall  be 
known  together,  by  speaking  of  '  contents '  as  complex  unities. 

AUTHOR'S  SUMMARY. 

De  V orientation  de  la  mtthode  en  tvolutionnisme .     A.  SABATIER. 
Rev.  de  Met,  III,  i,  pp.  1-26. 

The  method  of  evolutionism  requires  that  everything  should  be 
traced  back  to  its  rudiments,  every  actuality  to  its  potentiality,  and 
hence  does  not  admit  absolute  differences  of  kind  anywhere  in  the 
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universe.  But  it  follows  equally,  from  the  continuity  of  the  develop- 
ment, that  the  spiritual  element  must  exist  in  germ  even  in  '  brute  ' 
matter  and  physical  forces.  Only,  it  there  escapes  our  observation, 
and  so  we  represent  as  absolutely  constant  law  what  in  reality  is 
only  the  mean  of  imperceptible  and  spontaneously  variable  modes  of 
action.  Hence,  when  we  come  upon  unmistakable  signs  of  freedom 
in  organic  nature,  we  suppose  its  indeterminism  to  conflict  with,  and 
to  be  refuted  by,  the  rigid  determinism  of  the  physical  laws. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 

Ueber  Metaphysik   als   Erfahrungswissenscltaft.     E.    ZELLER. 
Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  I,  i,  pp.  1-14. 

Our  scientific  age,  in  recognizing  that  knowledge  must  be  a  work- 
ing over  in  thought  of  materials  furnished  by  experience,  has  come  to 
reject  metaphysics,  as  being  an  attempt  to  form  a  science  a  priori. 
But  the  a  priori  character  is  not  essential  to  metaphysics.  Science 
cannot  state  facts  without  explaining  them,  and  explanation  is  always 
metaphysical,  and  demands  metaphysical  criticism.  Metaphysics, 
then,  merely  goes  further  than  science  in  the  analysis  and  explanation 
of  the  given.  It  tests  the  validity  of  the  concepts  presupposed  by 
science,  and  seeks  an  explanation  for  those  very  causes  by  which 
science  explains.  If  those  are  empirical  sciences  whose  starting- 
point  is  experienced  fact,  and  whose  goal  is  the  explanation  of  the 
fact,  metaphysics  also  is  an  empirical  science.  Its  procedure  must 
be  the  customary  one,  that  is,  it  must  use  provisional  hypotheses,  and 
test  them  by  their  ability  to  explain.  -pj  ^  HOWE 

Ueber  eine  Beziehung  der  Selections lehre  zur  Erkenntnistheorie. 
G.  SIMMEL.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  I,  i,  pp.  34-46. 

That  knowledge  is  a  product  of  natural  selection  and  rests  on  a 
basis  of  utility,  may  be  accepted  by  idealist  and  realist  alike.  This 
view  does  not  imply  the  correspondence  of  knowledge  to  anything 
objective.  Truth  is  simply  that  which  produces  advantageous  results. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  absolute.  Some  animals  have  different  senses 
from  ours,  therefore  different  systems  of  knowledge,  different  truth. 
But  in  the  case  of  each  animal,  that  is  true  which  is  in  the  long  run 
advantageous  to  it.  Representations  thus  appear  as  a  sort  of  useful 
by-product  of  the  more  fundamental  practical  activity. 

H.  C.  HOWE. 
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Transcendentalpsychologie.     W.  ENOCH.     Phil.  Mon.,  XXX,  9 
and  10,  pp.  506-534. 

This  article  aims  to  give  a  detailed  account,  and  critical  review  of, 
a  book  by  Otto  Schneider  (published  in  Leipzic,  1891),  entitled: 
Transcendentalpsychologie,  ein  kritisch-philosophischer  Entwurf.  Herr 
Enoch  thinks  that  the  subject-matter  and  problem  of  the  book  can 
be  much  better  understood  from  the  second  title  than  from  the  first, 
since  the  author  does  not  claim  to  write  a  treatise  on  Spiritualistic 
Psychology,  but  attempts  to  describe  all  the  states  of  consciousness 
that  can  come  within  the  range  of  experience,  and  investigate  their 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori  elements.  The  book  is  criticised  severely  as 
regards  method,  architectonic,  starting-point,  philosophical  and  liter- 
ary references,  quotations,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  asserted  that  though  the 
author  wishes  to  connect  himself  closely  with  the  Critical  Philosophy 
of  Kant,  in  his  methods  and  results,  he  displays  none  of  the  Kantian 

sPirit  A.  R.  HILL. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza.  By  GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged,  N>w  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894. 


This  new  edition  of  Professor  Fullerton's  Spinoza  is  a  very  great  im- 
provement upon  the  first  edition.  The  errors  of  translation,  which  the 
author  explains  as  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  have  disappeared,  and  the 
book  may  now  be  safely  recommended  as  a  fair  and  on  the  whole  forcible 
rendering  of  the  original.  In  Part  II,  I  have  observed  two  slips  which 
should  be  corrected  in  a  subsequent  edition,  and  there  may  of  course  be 
others  which  I  have  not  observed.  The  definition  of  '  God  '  (I,  def.  6)  is  now 
correctly  given  as  that  of  a  "  substance  consisting  of  an  infinity  of  attri- 
butes," but  the  author  has  omitted  to  correct  his  translation  of  the  proof 
of  Prop,  i,  Part  II,  the  last  sentence  of  which  reads:  "  Hence,  thought  is 
one  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  God,"  etc.,  instead  of,  "  Hence,  thought  is 
one  of  the  infinite  number  of  attributes,"  etc.  Also,  in  the  scholium  to 
Prop.  7,  Part  II  (p.  80),  the  sentence  :  "  For  example,  a  circle  existing  in 
nature  .  .  .  that  is,  the  same  thing,"  should  surely  read  :  "  For  example,  a 
circle  existing  in  nature  .  .  .  that  is,  we  shall  find  the  same  things  in  every 
case  following  upon  one  another  "  (easdem  res  invicem  sequi  reperiemus). 
It  may  be  added  that  the  words  "  nee  ulla  alia  de  causa  dixi"  which  begin 
the  next  sentence,  are  hardly  adequately  rendered  by  "  I  have  said":  its 
force  would  be  better  brought  out  by  such  words  as  :  "  And  the  sole  reason 
why  I  have  said." 

The  «  Critical  Notes  '  to  this  edition  fill  some  1  50  pages.  I  frankly 
confess  that  to  me  they  seem  unsatisfactory.  The  main  function  of  the 
editor  of  such  a  work,  I  should  suppose,  is  to  enable  the  student  to  get  at 
the  point  of  his  author.  Professor  Fullerton's  aim  rather  seems  to  be  to  show 
how  very  unsatisfactory  the  system  of  Spinoza  is.  To  examine  all  the 
criticisms  he  has  made,  would  be  to  restate  the  whole  doctrine,  and  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  single  point. 

Professor  Fullerton  insists  that  an  "  essence  "  is  a  "  universal,"  and  "  a  uni- 
versal is  such  only  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  represents  what  several  indi- 
vidual things  have  in  common.  .  .  .  Now,  if  I  take  up  existence  among 
the  other  qualities  composing  an  essence,  then,  no  matter  what  I  may  mean 
by  the  word  existence,  I  must  universalize  it,  I  must  understand  it  as  exist- 
ence in  general,  the  mere  idea  of  existence,  that  which  all  existing  things 
have  in  common.  .  .  .  Unless  one  wholly  change  the  meaning  of  the  word 
essence,  one  cannot  escape  from  self-contradiction  in  speaking  of  the  real 
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existence  of  an  essence  "  (pp.  263-264).  This  criticism  is  in  reference  to 
Spinoza's  first  definition  (Part  I)  which  runs:  "By  cause  of  itself  \  mean 
that  whose  essence  involves  existence ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  whose  nature 
cannot  be  conceived  except  as  existing."  Now,  surely  it  is  a  very  facile 
way  of  disposing  of  Spinoza,  first  to  define  "  essence  "  in  a  way  which  he 
would  not  have  accepted,  and  then  to  criticize  him  by  reference  to  this  defini- 
tion. Professor  Fullerton  says  that  every  "  essence  "  is  an  abstraction,  which 
represents  what  several  individuals  have  in  common.  In  other  words,  we 
have  experience  of  a  number  of  individual  things,  and,  by  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  we  reach  a  class-notion.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
Spinoza  denies,  and  rightly  denies.  There  is  no  experience  of  separate 
individuals,  and  therefore  no  possibility  of  forming  abstract  notions  such  as 
Professor  Fullerton,  following  the  old  dead  formal  logic,  assumes.  If  we  ex- 
clude from  the  so-called  individual  all  universals  we  shall  have  nothing.  How, 
for  instance,  shall  we  find  in  experience  an  individual  which  is  not  related 
to  other  individuals  in  space  and  time?  How  shall  we  find  individuals  in 
space  which  are  not  movable  ?  But  mobility  is  not  something  attaching  to 
this  or  that  individual,  but  a  relation  between  objects  distinguished  but  not 
separated  from  one  another.  Now,  it  is  of  such  « universals '  as  space, 
time,  and  motion,  that  Spinoza  speaks  when  he  maintains  that  universals  are 
real.  They  are  communes  notiones,  or  elements  implied  in  each  and 
every  individual,  not  qualities  attaching  to  this  or  that  individual.  And 
if  such  universals  are  involved  in  the  real  existence  of  finite  things,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  universal  of  universals  ?  The  idea  of  God  is  for  Spinoza 
that  idea  which  is  presupposed  in  all  modes  of  reality.  Professor  Fullerton 
says  that  if  we  "  take  up  existence  among  the  other  qualities  composing  an 
essence  ...  we  must  understand  it  as  existence  in  general."  This  view 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  a  number  of  in- 
dividual things  as  each  existing.  But  Spinoza's  doctrine  is  that  we  have 
no  such  knowledge :  that  apart  from  the  consciousness,  explicit  or  implicit, 
of  the  one  single  existence  we  can  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  The 
idea  of  the  infinite  is  not  that  of  a  sum  of  finites,  but  that  which  the  very 
idea  of  the  finite  presupposes.  To  speak  of  'existence'  in  connection 
with  God  as  an  abstraction  from  the  existence  of  finite  things  is  absurd. 
Existence,  in  short,  must  be  a  Unity,  which  the  finite  presupposes,  and  in 
this  sense  Existence  is  an  Individual.  In  reference  to  such  an  Existence 
the  opposition  of  '  existence  '  and  '  essence  '  is  unmeaning.  We  can  say 
of  this  or  that  mode  of  existence  that  its  '  essence '  may  fall  apart  from  its 
'  existence ' ;  but,  in  reference  to  the  supreme  Principle  of  all  existence, 
the  '  essence '  is  inseparable  from  the  '  existence,'  because  any  separation 
of  the  one  from  the  other  would  imply  finitude,  and  therefore  would  compel 
us  to  postulate  an  existence  in  which  there  was  no  such  separation.  It 
seems  to  me,  then,  that  Professor  Fullerton  cannot  have  appreciated  the  force, 
either  of  Spinoza's  distinction  between  abstract  ideas  and  true  « universals,' 
or  of  his  identification  of  essence  and  existence  in  the  case  of  God,  or  he 
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would  not  have  assumed  that  Spinoza  might  be  overthrown  by  a  theory  of 
*  universals '  which  will  not  bear  examination.  I  shall  only  add,  that  when 
Professor  Fullerton  repeats  his  old  objection  to  Spinoza's  "  causa  sui,"  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  word  cause  implies  a  relation  between  two  things,"  I  can 
only  repeat  that  "the  word  cause  "  is  not  used  in  this  sense  by  Spinoza,  but 
in  the  sense  of  an  adequate  or  ultimate  explanation  of  all  reality,  and  that 
the  conception  of  a  self-caused  reality,  however  inadequate  it  may  be,  at 
least  helps  to  lift  us  above  the  finite  category  of  cause  to  a  higher  point  of 
view.  JOHN  WATSON. 


Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive.  By  WILLIAM  MINTO,  M.A.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  —  pp.  xii,  373. 

This  posthumous  book  is  precisely  what  it  pretends  to  be,  an  excellent 
university  extension  manual.  It  is  well  written,  interesting,  and  calculated 
to  awaken  curiosity  about  its  subject  in  minds  entirely  fresh  to  the  study. 
But  it  is  not  a  formal  treatise,  and  does  not  dispense  with  the  use  of  one, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  a  college  text-book  in  this  country  the  absence  of 
examples,  of  an  index,  and  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  relations  of  Logic  and 
Psychology,  is  likely  to  present  formidable  obstacles. 

The  preface  tells  us  that  two  things  have  been  aimed  at.  The  first  is  to 
treat  the  study  of  logic  historically,  /.*.,  with  reference  to  the  practical  aims 
of  logic  and  the  environment  in  which  the  various  logical  doctrines  were 
first  propounded.  The  second  is  to  increase  the  power  of  logic  as  a  prac- 
tical discipline  by  means  of  the  first.  Such  a  method  of  treatment  has,  of 
course,  many  advantages,  among  which  not  the  least  is  that  it  enables  the 
author  to  evade  many  difficulties  by  explaining  how  they  have  arisen,  and  how 
a  doctrine,  intended  to  answer  one  need,  has  been  unhistorically  extended 
to  apply  to  a  different  problem.  But  after  several  repetitions  of  such  apolo- 
gies it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  asking :  What  after  all  is  the  scientific  value 
of  that  doctrine  now  ?  And  generally  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  disentangle 
Minto's  answer  to  this  question.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that,  unless  the  question  of  validity  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
that  of  origin,  the  historical  treatment  of  logical  problems  is  likely  to  prove 
rather  an  interesting  tribute  to  the  growing  fascination  of  the  historical 
method  than  an  aid  to  the  student  of  the  science. 

In  deductive  logic  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  his 
subject  Minto  proffers,  is  his  proposal  to  recognize  formally  the  inferences 
naturally  suggested  by  a  statement,  but  hitherto  regarded  as  extra-logical. 
Every  affirmation  about  anything  is  an  implicit  negation  about  something 
else,  and  that  is  practically  recognized  in  ordinary  life.  Why  not  recog- 
nize, then,  this  '  counter-implication  '  of  propositions  ?  Minto  proposes  to 
do  so  in  a  new  law  of  thought  entitled  that  of  "  Homogeneous  Counter- 
relativity,"  which  asserts  that  "  every  positive  in  thought  has  a  contraposi- 
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tive,  and  the  positive  and  contrapositive  are  of  the  same  kind."  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  this  formula  requires  a  corresponding  statement  about  a 
1  negative  in  thought.'  And  not  only  is  it  incomplete,  but  it  suffers  from 
extreme  vagueness.  Does  '  a  contrapositive  '  mean  only  one  ?  That,  evi- 
dently, would  be  wrong  ;  for  at  different  times  the  '  counter-implications  : 
may  vary.  Or  is  it  intended  to  assert  that  on  any  given  occasion  there  is 
only  one  '  counter-implication '  ?  That  again  is  false.  To  take,  e.g.,  the 
proposition  "  this  snark  does  not  scratch  "  ;  it  will  suggest  various  implica- 
tions to  various  people.  A  student  of  Lewis  Carroll  will  at  once  infer  — 
"  then  it  is  one  that  '  has  whiskers  and  bites  '  ";  a  prosaic  zoologist —  " non- 
sense, there  are  no  snarks";  an  old  lady  —  "presumably  it  has  no  claws"; 
a  dog — "presumably  it  has  no  fleas,"  and  so  forth,  theoretically,  if  not 
practically,  ad  infinitum.  Now  it  might  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  Minto's 
view  that  the  *  counter-implication '  is  determined  by  the  speaker's  actual  mean- 
ing. But  Logic  supplies  no  means  for  deciding  this,  and  the  ambiguity  may 
have  been  intentional.  It  is  this  state  of  the  facts  which  the  ordinary  logical 
doctrine  recognizes  when  it  regards  not-A  as  including  everything  else  in 
the  world  but  A.  In  any  given  case  not-A  may  be  limited  to  a  single 
alternative.  But  what  that  is,  will  depend  on  the  context  of  the  proposition, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  as  extra-logical  as  a  wink,  a  gesture,  or  an  intonation. 
And,  as  everything  in  the  world  is  more  or  less  connected  with  everything 
else,  the  number  of  « counter-implications '  is  theoretically  unlimited.  And 
as,  moreover,  there  is  no  more  frequent  source  of  error  than  a  hasty  jump- 
ing at  conclusions  we  suppose  to  be  implied,  the  traditional  doctrine  may 
claim  to  have  also  greater  practical  value  as  a  corrective  of  this  tendency. 

With  respect  to  inductive  logic,  or  the  methodology  of  the  sciences,  Minto 
considers  that  Mill  was  mistaken  in  trying  to  connect  it  so  closely  with  the 
old  logic,  and  that  it  is  better  to  treat  it  as  concerned  simply  with  the  proper 
observation  of  the  facts  of  experience  and  the  correct  inference  from  the 
observed  to  the  unobserved.  Hence  the  three  chief  stages  in  induction  will 
be  (i)  the  ascertainment  of  simple  facts  in  their  order,  (2)  the  methods  of 
observation,  and  (3)  the  method  of  explanation,  i.e.,  theories  and  their 
proof.  The  suggestion  seems  a  good  one,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  re- 
quire completion  by  a  third  part  of  logic  in  a  methodology  of  knowledge  in 
general  or  epistemology.  F.  C.  S.  S. 

Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  Von  FRIEDRICH  UEBER- 
WEG.  Erster  Theil.  Das  Alterthum.  Achte,  mit  einem  Philosophen- 
und  Litteratoren-Register  versehene  Auflage,  bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  MAX  HEINZE,  ordentl.  Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Uni- 
versitat  zu  Leipzig.  Berlin,  Ernst  Siegfried  Mittler  und  Sohn,  1894.— 
pp.  ix,  390. 

This  eighth  edition  of  Professor  Heinze's  widely  and  favorably  known 
work  reports  the  latest  advances  in  this  period  of  the  history  of  Philoso- 
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phy  and  in  a  very  exhaustive  fashion  brings  the  literature  down  to  date. 
The  changes  which  have  been  made  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  bibliograph- 
ical matter,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  middle  and  new  Academy  and  the 
middle  and  new  Stoa  from  the  old.  The  later  Academic  and  Stoic  doctrines 
are  now  discussed  after  the  treatment  of  skepticism.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  place  for  their  exposition,  since  they  mutually  determine  each 
other,  and  are  not  only  of  a  polemical  character  (the  understanding  of 
which  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  skepticism)  but  are 
also  in  a  certain  degree  eclectic.  Of  the  older  Academy,  Xenocrates  receives 
much  more  detailed  treatment  than  in  the  seventh  edition.  In  the  Appen- 
dix, giving  the  succession  of  Scholarchs  in  Athens,  the  Stoic  Julius  Zosi- 
mianus  has  been  added,  also,  the  names  of  T.  Coponius  Maximus  (time  of 
Hadrian)  and  Aurelius  Heraclides  Eupyrides  ;  further,  the  approximate 
date  of  the  administration  of  the  Peripatetic  School  by  Andronicus.  The 
date  of  Thales  has  been  corrected  ;  dates  of  certain  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues have  been  inserted  where  investigations  have  furnished  any  trust- 
worthy information.  The  general  problem  of  the  chronology  of  the  dia- 
logues, however,  is  left  much  as  it  was  before,  and  Heinze  seems  no  more 
hopeful  of  its  ultimate  solution  than  he  was  in  1886  (7th  ed.).  I  am 
unable  to  discover  any  mention  of  Burnet's  work,  Early  Greek  Philosophy 
(1892),  though  it  certainly  should  find  a  place  in  the  bibliography.  Jowett's 
translation  of  the  dialogues  is  inadequately  cited,  the  third  edition,  revised 
and  corrected  throughout,  having  appeared  in  its  entirety  in  1892.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  student  of  ancient  speculation  ; 
it  is  skillfully  arranged,  contains  an  immense  mass  of  detail  critically  sifted, 
and  is  very  objective  in  treatment.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  English  trans- 
lation of  this  Vademecum  of  the  history  of  Philosophy  and  of  philosophical 
bibliography  dates  back  to  the  fourth  edition,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  making  it  now  hopelessly  antiquated.  W.  A.  H. 

La  personalita  di  Amleto.     Note  psicologiche.     Da  N.  R.  D'  ALFONSO. 
Torino-Roma.     1 894.  —  pp.  24. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  psychological  Shakspere-studies, —  interesting 
and  suggestive,  rather  than  profound.  It  traces  the  development  of  Ham- 
let's character  on  the  following  lines,  (i)  As  a  student  of  philosophy  in  the 
"school  in  Wittenberg"  Hamlet  had  been  led  by  his  temperament  — 
keenly  reflective,  not  yet  ripened  for  action,  and  unusually  emotional  for  so 
strong  an  intellectuality  —  to  pessimism.  He  tends  to  brood  upon  his  per- 
sonal misfortunes,  and  the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghost  confirms  the 
tendency.  (2)  It  .is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  thinks  in  place  of  acting  : 
the  appearance  of  the  ghost  has  to  be  considered  in  all  lights  ;  the  truth  of 
its  accusation  is  even  doubted.  Finally,  to  obtain  free  scope  for  unsus- 
pected inquiry,  Hamlet  decides  to  feign  madness.  (3)  His  mentality  is 
now  complicated  by  his  dawning  love  for  Ophelia.  This  motif,  however, 
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remains  secondary  throughout.  (4)  But  little  time  can  be  devoted  to  the 
preparation  for  the  part  of  madman,  and  the  part  is  often  forgotten.  Intel- 
lectually and  emotionally,  Hamlet's  conduct,  as  it  shows  itself  to  the  psychol- 
ogist, is  eminently  sane.  The  inability  to  act  evinces  an  arrest  of  mental  devel- 
opment, but  not  madness.  (5)  But  general  pessimism,  particular  worry, 
and  the  strain  of  the  part  tell  on  his  mental  and  bodily  health :  he  becomes 
anaemic  (cf.  Act.  II,  Sc.  i).  Had  this  state  of  things  continued,  madness 
would  undoubtedly  have  resulted.  The  unpremeditated  killing  of  Polonius 
is  characteristic  of  his  temperament ;  if  he  has  time  to  think,  he  does  not 
act.  (6)  He  is  keenly  conscious  of  his  own  condition,  and  attempts  to  ex- 
plain and  excuse  it  (cf.  Act  III,  Sc.  i).  Finally,  the  departure  for  England 
and  the  events  which  follow  in  such  quick  succession  upon  it  relieve  the 
stress  of  his  mind,  prepare  him  for  the  realization  of  thought  in  action,  and 
ultimately  compel  him  to  it.  E  B  T 


Suicide  and  Insanity:  a  Physiological  and  Sociological  Study.  By  S. 
A.  K.  STRAHAN,  M.D.,  etc.  Second  edition.  London,  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  vi,  228. 

The  attention  of  students  of  psychology  may  again  be  called  to  this  little 
book.  It  is  valuable  (i)  for  its  definition  of  'true '  suicide  ;  (2)  for  its  treat- 
ment of  the  statistics  of  the  subject ;  and  (3)  for  the  distinction  which  it 
draws  between  the  suicidal  impulse  and  insanity.  E  B  T 


The  following  books  have  also  been  received : 

A  Companion  to  Plato^s  Republic.  By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET.  New 
York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  ix,  430. 

Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  the  late  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES.  Edited 
by  Charles  Gore.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1895. — 
pp.  184. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  By  F.  TRACY.  Second  edition.  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  viii,  170. 

Matter,  Force,  and  Spirit.  (Anonymous.)  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1895.  —  pp.  vii,  144. 

A  Creedless  Gospel  and  the  Gospel  Creed.  By  HENRY  Y.  SATTERLEE. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1895.  —  pp.  xiii,  522. 

Substance  and  its  Attributes.  (Anonymous.)  London,  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  xv,  197,  viii. 

Human  Aptitudes.  By  C.  OSBORNE  WARD.  Washington,  D.  C., 
National  Watchman  Company,  1895.  —  pp.  333. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual.  By  E.  R.  KNOWLES.  Boston,  Arena 
Publishing  Company,  1895.  —  pp.  61. 
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On  Sensations  from  Pressure  and  Impact.  Monograph  Supplement  of 
The  Psychological  Review.  By  H.  GRIPPING.  New  York  and  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  ii,  88. 

Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  des  Mittelalters.  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen.  Herausgegeben  von  CLEMENS  BAEUMKER,  Professor  an 
der  Universitat  Breslau.  Band  I.  Heft  IV.  Miinster,  Aschendorff,  1895. 
—  pp.  xxii,  558. 

Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  Von  PAUL  DEUSSEN,  Professor 
an  der  Universitat  Kiel.  Erster  Band.  Erste  Abteilung.  Leipzig,  F.  A. 
Brockhaus,  1894.  —  pp.  xvi,  336. 

Aesthetische  Zeitfragen.  Von  JOHANNES  VOLKELT,  Professor  der  Phi- 
losophic an  der  Universitat  zu  Leipzig.  Miinchen,  Oskar  Beck,  1895.  — 
pp.  iv,  258. 

Wesen  und  Entstehung  des  Gcwissens.  Eine  Psychologic  der  Ethik. 
Von  Dr.  THEODOR  ELSENHANS.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1894. — 
pp.  xviii,  334. 

Psychologische  Arbeiten.  Herausgegeben  von  EMIL  KRAEPELIN,  Pro- 
fessor in  Heidelberg.  Erster  Band,  i.  Heft.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann, 
1895.  —  pp.  208. 

Verdienst  und  Gnade.  Vortrag.  Von  Dr.  GEORG  ULRICH.  Berlin, 
R.  Gaertner,  1895.  —  pp.  94. 

Thomas  Hill  Green  und  der  Utilitarismus.  Von  G.  F.  JAMES.  Halle, 
Max  Niemeyer,  1894.  —  pp.  37. 

Science  et  conscience.  Par  HENRI  KLEFFLER.  Tome  III:  La  morale 
universelle.  Paris,  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  392. 

Le  transformisme  social.  Essai  sur  le  progres  et  le  regres  des  socie'te's. 
Par  GUILLAUME  DE  GREEF.  Paris,  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  520. 

La  cite  moderne.  Mdtaphysique  de  la  sociologie.  Par  JEAN  IZOULET. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  ix,  691. 

La  psychologic  du  beau  et  de  Fart.  Par  MARIO  PILO.  Traduit  de  1'Italien 
par  Auguste  Dietrich.  Paris,  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  180. 

La  philosophic  d^Ernest  Renan.  Par  RAOUL  ALLIER.  Paris,  Alcan, 
1895.  —  pp.  iv,  181. 

L^criture  et  le  caractere.  Par  J.  CREPIEUX  JAMIN.  Troisieme  Edition 
revue  et  augmente'e.  Paris,  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  viii,  441. 

Paradoxes  ou  verit^s.  Par  SEVERIN  ICARD.  Paris,  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp. 
viii,  266. 


NOTES. 

"  THE  INADEQUACY  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION." 

In  view  of  the  vital  interest  which  the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  must  have 
in  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  characteristics  acquired  during  the  life-time 
of  the  individual  can  be  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  spirited  defense  of  this  bulwark  of  his  system  against  the  attacks 
of  Professor  Weismann  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  philosophical  journal. 
According  to  Professor  Weismann,  as  every  one  now  knows,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organism  through  successive  generations  into  a  more  complex 
form  is  due  entirely  to  the  occurrence  of  chance  variations  in  the  reproduc- 
tive cells,  the  germ-plasm.  Those  variations  which  result  in  alterations  of 
the  mature  organism  tending  to  fit  it  more  perfectly  for  its  environment,  are 
preserved  by  natural  selection.  All  the  work  of  evolution  is  thus  done  by 
natural  selection.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  reproductive  or  germ-cells  to  be 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  body-cells  of  the  parent.  According  to  the  older 
view,  natural  selection  is  aided  in  the  work  of  evolution  by  the  assumed 
fact  that  the  effects  of  use  upon  an  organ  to  strengthen  and  perfect  it  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  next  generation,  thus  producing  an  adaptation  of  the 
species  to  its  environment  much  more  rapidly  than  natural  selection  alone, 
acting  upon  accidental  variations  in  the  reproductive  cells,  could  do.  More- 
over, the  older  theorists  maintained,  the  effects  of  disuse  of  an  organ  in  the 
life  of  an  individual,  are  inherited,  and  thus  a  disused  organ  tends  to  degenerate 
much  more  rapidly  than  natural  selection  alone  would  make  it ;  while  Profes- 
sor Weismann  and  his  followers  have  substituted  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
effects  of  disuse  as  a  cause  of  degeneration,  a  principle  known  as  '  Pan- 
mixia.' This  term  simply  designates  the  alleged  fact  that,  when  an  organ 
ceases  to  be  useful,  *>.,  ceases  to  be  preserved  by  natural  selection,  it  ipso 
facto  degenerates,  because  those  accidental  variations  in  the  germ-plasm 
which  produce  individuals,  having  the  organ  in  question  defective,  are  no 
longer  eliminated  by  natural  selection.  The  whole  controversy,  then, 
amounts  to  this :  Are  natural  selection  and  panmixia  able  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  for  which  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics  (i.e., 
the  effects  of  use  and  disuse)  has  hitherto  been  held  responsible  ?  A 
'  previous  question '  is,  of  course :  Can  the  independence  of  body-cells  and 
germ-cells  which  Weismann  assumes  be  proved  ?  The  arguments  brought 
forward  on  this  point  will  not  be  discussed  here.  The  first  gun  was  fired 
by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  article,  "  The  Inadequacy  of  Natural  Selection,"  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  February,  1 893.  He  followed  this  by  a  second 
with  the  same  title  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March.  In  the  April 
number  of  the  same  periodical,  Mr.  Romanes,  who,  while  believing  in  the  in- 
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heritance  of  acquired  characters,  is  an  advocate  of  the  reality  of  the  principle 
of  panmixia,  or  cessation  of  natural  selection,  criticised  Mr.  Spencer's  atti- 
tude. Another  criticism  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  appeared  in  the  Fort- 
nightly for  the  same  month.  Mr.  Spencer  replied  in  the  May  Contempo- 
rary, by  attacking  Weismann  afresh  and  replying  to  Romanes  and  Wallace, 
as  well  as  to  a  less  important  criticism  by  E.  Ray  Lankester,  in  Nature  for 
Feb.  23.  In  the  Contemporary  for  July,  Romanes  reiterated  his  chief  criti- 
cism on  Mr.  Spencer's  misunderstanding  of  the  term  '  Panmixia,'  and  Mr. 
Spencer  replied  in  an  appended  note.  Then  Professor  Weismann  himself 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  two  articles  entitled  "  The  All-sufficiency  of  Natural 
Selection"  (Cont.  Rev.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1893),  to  the  latter  of  which  Mr. 
Romanes  added  a  '  last  word '  in  his  own  dispute.  Mr.  Spencer  published 
"A  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Weismann"  in  December,  1893.  The  next 
declaration  of  Professor  Weismann's  views  was  in  his  Romanes  Lecture 
given  at  Oxford,  May  2,  1894,  on  "The  Effect  of  External  Conditions  on 
Development,"  and  to  this  Mr.  Spencer  responded  by  summing  up  his  case 
in  "  Weismannism  Once  More"  (Cont.  Rev.,  Oct.  1894). 

I.  Mr.  Spencer's   first   argument    is   from   the  variations    on    different 
parts  of  the  skin  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  stimuli  applied  close 
together.     As  is  well-known  to  psychologists,  this  discriminativeness  varies 
widely,  being  greatest  on  the  tongue  and  finger-tips  and  least  on  the  back. 
Mr.  Spencer  contends  that  these  differences  cannot  have  been  developed  by 
natural  selection,  since  natural  selection  can  only  preserve  such  variations 
as  are  of  life-saving  importance.     The  fact  that  the  discriminativeness  is 
greatest  on  those  parts  which  are  most  used  for  active  touch,  shows  that  the 
variations  are  due  to  the  inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse.     Romanes 
answers :   (a)  these  differences  may  have  been  life-saving  to  our  quadru- 
manal  ancestors  ;    (£)  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  differences 
are  congenital,  and  not  the  result  of  individual  use.    [There  is  such  evidence. 
Czermak  found  that  individual  practice,  as  shown  in  the  greater  sensibility 
of  blind  people,  produced  no  more  effect  upon  the  parts  most  used  than 
upon  other  parts.]     To  these  arguments  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  reply.      Mr. 
Wallace  says  that  local  discriminativeness  of  the  skin  is  the  least  part  of 
dermal  sensibility  in  general,  and  dermal  sensibility  in  general  is  greatest, 
not  on  those  parts  which  are  most  used,  but  on  those  which  are  most 
exposed  to  injury,  hence  the  variations  have  been  produced  by  natural 
selection,  and  not  by  use-inheritance.     Mr.  Spencer  denies  that  differences 
in  general  sensibility  have  originated  by  natural  selection  alone.     Professor 
Weismann   does   not   take  up  the  argument  further  than   to   adopt   Mr. 
Romanes'  suggestion,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue-tip  may  have  been 
of  use  to  certain  ancestral  primates.     Mr.  Spencer  demands  in  return  why 
this  discriminativeness,  having  lost  its  usefulness,  has  not  long  since  been 
eliminated  by  panmixia. 

II.  Mr.    Spencer's   second   argument   is   an    attack    on  the    principle 
of  panmixia.     He  interprets  it  as  meaning  that,  when  an   organ   is   no 
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longer  useful,  those  chance-variations  in  germ-plasm  which  produce  in- 
dividuals with  the  organ  in  question  defective,  are  preserved  by  natural 
selection  because  they  imply  a  saving  of  nutrition.  And  he  points  out  that 
the  saving  of  nutrition  involved  at  each  step  of  the  degeneration  would  be 
far  too  minute  to  be  life-saving,  hence  could  not  be  preserved  by  selection. 
Romanes  answers  that  this  is  a  confusion  of  panmixia,  which  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  selection,  with  quite  another  principle,  that  of  negative  selection  by 
economy  of  nutrition.  Mr.  Spencer  denies  that  he  has  misunderstood 
Weismann  here.  Romanes  quotes  passages  from  Weismann  to  show  that 
the  two  principles  are  regarded  as  distinct ;  and  explains  panmixia  more 
fully  as  follows.  There  is  always  an  excess  of  minus  variations,  that  is,  of 
variations  tending  to  reduce  the  development  of  an  organ,  over  the  plus 
variations,  tending  to  increase  its  development.  Now,  while  natural  selec- 
tion acts, —  while  the  organ  is  useful,  —  these  excessive  minus  variations 
are  eliminated.  So  soon  as  the  organ  ceases  to  be  useful,  the  excessive 
minus  variations  are  allowed  to  develop  and  perpetuate  themselves,  and  the 
organ  degenerates.  Mr.  Spencer  at  once  inquires  why  there  should  be  this 
original  excess  of  minus  over  plus  variations.  Mr.  Romanes  responds  — 
very  briefly,  several  months  later  —  (i)  that  the  excessive  minus  variations 
may  be  caused  by  reversion,  and  (2)  that  when  selection  is  withdrawn, « the 
failures  in  the  force  and  precision  of  heredity  will  be  allowed  to  survive.' 
Just  before  this,  Professor  Weismann  had  corroborated  Romanes'  position 
that  panmixia  and  selection  by  economy  of  nutrition  were  quite  distinct, 
and  stated  his  belief  that  the  latter  principle  is  unimportant,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  the  process  of  panmixia  must  be  very  slow.  Mr. 
Spencer  still  demands  an  explanation  of  the  assumption  that  the  minus 
variations  of  a  disused  organ  are  in  excess  of  the  plus  variations,  instancing 
the  case  of  the  whale,  which  has  lost  its  hind  limbs.  Why  should  the 
minus  variations  have  been  predominant  in  an  animal  whose  growth  in  size 
since  it  became  a  water-animal  shows  an  habitual  excess  of  nutrition  ;  and 
why  should  these  minus  variations  have  been  transmitted  to  offspring  if 
natural  selection  was  inoperative  ?  The  only  possible  explanation  is  that 
the  effects  of  disuse  have  been  inherited. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Spencer  argues,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  harmonious  development  of  cooperative  parts  on  the  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection  of  chance  variations  ?  There  are  three  conceivable  sup- 
positions regarding  chance  variations  of  cooperative  parts,  e.g.,  the  parts  of 
a  limb,  (i)  They  may  occur  in  like  degrees  for  each  part.  This  is  obvi- 
ously contrary  to  fact ;  witness  the  great  variety  of  existing  adjustments. 

(2)  They  may  occur  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  adapta- 
tion.    This  contradicts  the  supposition  that  they  are  chance  variations. 

(3)  They  may  occur  with  absolute  independence  for  each  part.    This  is  the 
only  allowable  hypothesis.     Now,  in  order  that,  e.g.,  the  North  American 
prairie-dog,  used  to  a  level  surface,  shall  become  adapted  to  leaping,  at 
least  fifty  different  parts  in  each  hind  leg  must  be  altered,  not  to  mention 
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necessary  changes  in  the  fore-legs.  How  long,  according  to  the  law  of 
probabilities,  would  it  be  before  chance  would  bring  about  simultaneous 
variations  in  all  these  parts  ?  And  the  variations  must  be  simultaneous,  for 
one  change  is  useless  without  the  others,  and  would  not  be  preserved  by 
natural  selection  long  enough  for  the  others  to  arise. 

Mr.  Romanes  grants  the  force  of  this  argument.  Professor  Weismann  an- 
swers, first:  Because  use-inheritance  is  the  simplest  explanation  for  the 
adaptation  of  cooperative  parts,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  true  one.  Use- 
inheritance  cannot  cause  the  development  of  an  organ,  for  degeneration  is 
not  caused  by  inheriting  the  effects  of  disuse,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
inactive  structures,  e.g.,  the  armature  of  the  crab,  degenerate  when  no  longer 
serviceable.  To  this  Mr.  Spencer  rejoins,  first,  that  "  an  argument  derived 
from  degeneracy  of  passive  structures  scarcely  meets  the  case  of  develop- 
ment of  active  structures,"  and  second,  that  he  has  "  never  dreamed  of  deny- 
ing the  efficiency  of  natural  selection  as  a  cause  of  degeneracy  in  passive 
structures  "  which  are  injurious  to  the  race.  Professor  Weismann's  second 
answer  is  more  elaborate.  He  points  out  that  very  complicated  variations 
of  cooperating  parts  do  take  place  where  there  is  no  chance  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  characteristics ;  for  instance,  in  the  neuters  of  bees  and 
ants,  which  are  produced  by  parents  unlike  themselves,  and  do  not  them- 
selves have  offspring.  The  degeneration  of  sexual  organs  and  other  parts 
which  we  see  in  these  '  workers '  must  be  the  result  of  panmixia  ;  where 
there  is  no  offspring  there  can  be  no  inherited  effects  of  disuse.  Similarly, 
the  development  of  the  brain  and  other  organs  in  the  workers,  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  cooperative  variations  in  germ-plasm  without  use-inheritance. 
Moreover,  some  species  of  ants  have  two  kinds  of  workers,  one  of  which 
must  have  sprung  from  the  other  —  as  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous intermediate  grades  —  at  a  time  when  the  sterility  of  the  workers  was 
well  established,  and  use-inheritance  out  of  the  question.  Again,  in  slave- 
making  ants  we  have  the  workers  losing  —  by  panmixia  —  their  instinct 
to  search  for  food,  and  becoming  adapted  to  make  war  on  tribes  which  fur- 
nish slaves  —  another  excellent  example  of  coadaptation  without  use-in- 
heritance. 

Mr.  Spencer  rejoins,  first,  that  we  cannot  argue  about  characteristics  de- 
veloped during  the  social  or  organized  state  without  knowing  the  character- 
istics which  existed  in  the  original  state  of  these  insects.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  workers  and  soldier-ants,  though  not  inherited  from  the  queen- 
mother,  are  very  likely  inherited  from  pre-social  ancestors.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  of  ants  with  two  kinds  of  workers,  between  which  there  exist 
numerous  intermediate  forms,  how  does  it  happen  that  natural  selection  has 
preserved  for  so  many  generations  these  '  injurious  deviations  from  the  use- 
ful extreme  forms '  ?  Lastly,  the  process  by  which  simultaneous  chance 
variations  can  have  arisen  to  produce  the  worker-types  remains  inconceivable. 

In  his  Romanes  Lecture  Professor  Weismann  offers  another  explanation 
of  the  simultaneous  adaptation  of  cooperative  parts,  by  suggesting  that  it  is 
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due  to  '  mtra-individual  selection '  —  to  the  fact,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
struggle  for  nutriment  between  different  parts  of  the  body,  those  parts 
which  are  doing  most  work  obtaining  most  food.  But,  Mr.  Spencer  in- 
quires :  Are  the  effects  of  this  struggle  transmissible  ?  Certainly  not,  accord- 
ing to  Weismann ;  they  are  acquired  characteristics.  Professor  Weis- 
mann,  however,  argues  that  the  potentialities  in  germ-plasm  for  this 
adjustment  by  intra-selection  are  operated  on  by  natural  selection :  that  is, 
those  germs  which  have  potentialities  for  a  perfect  intra-selectional  adapta- 
tion are  best  fitted  to  survive.  Mr.  Spencer  again  asks  :  How  do  these  poten- 
tialities in  germ-plasm  arise,  if  not  by  that  '  fortuitous  concourse  '  of  varia- 
tions whose  inconceivability  has  been  demonstrated  ? 

Moreover,  Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that  the  production  of  neuters  among 
social  insects  does  not  result  from  original  differences  in  germ-plasm,  but 
from  supplying  the  germs  with  poorer  nourishment.  Professor  Weismann 
objects  that  this  difference  in  nutrition  is  not  the  cause  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  workers,  but  the  stimulus  which  calls  into  activity  original 
germ-differences.  He  has  attempted  to  prove  this  by  taking  larvae  of 
the  blow-fly,  and  feeding  some  abundantly,  and  others  sparingly.  All  the 
resulting  insects  had  perfect  reproductive  organs :  therefore,  scanty  feeding 
cannot  cause  degeneration  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Mr.  Spencer  re- 
plies (i)  that  the  differences  in  feeding  should  have  been  in  quality,  not 
merely  in  quantity  of  food,  and  (2)  that  experiments  on  the  blow-fly  are 
irrelevant,  as  its  reproductive  organs  are  doubtless  formed  relatively  earlier 
than  those  of  social  insects,  and  would  hence  be  less  affected  by  feeding. 
Mr.  Spencer  then  points  out  difficulties  which  Professor  Weismann's 
hypothesis  of  '  determinants  '  must  encounter  in  explaining  the  great  variety 
of  forms  among  social  insects  ;  and  the  argument  from  adaptation  of  coop- 
erative parts  is  closed,  having  gone,  one  must  acknowledge,  chiefly  against 
the  new  theory. 

One  more  consideration,  introduced  by  Professor  Weismann  himself,  must 
be  noticed.  The  fact  that  the  little  toe  in  man  is  degenerating  has,  he  says, 
been  explained  by  the  inherited  effects  of  boot-pressure.  This  is  manifestly 
absurd,  as  the  degeneration  is  found  among  savages.  Panmixia  is  the  true 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  rejoins  Mr.  Spencer,  we  have  here  an  excellent 
example  of  the  inherited  effects  of  disuse,  since  the  little  toe  has  long  been 
useless  in  supporting  the  body. 

As  before  indicated,  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  this  controversy  for 
or  against  Weismann's  fundamental  position  that  the  reproductive  cells  are 
not  influenced  by  the  body-cells,  will  not  be  discussed.  It  is  at  this  point, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  defense  is  weakest.  If  you  ask,  '  Can  it  be  shown 
that  acquired  characteristics  are  inherited  ? '  one  must  answer  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  so  in  particular  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  can  we  explain  the 
facts  of  evolution  without  assuming  such  inheritance?  The  arguments 
summarized  above  show  that  such  a  task  is  practically  impossible. 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 
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Emeritus  Professor  Campbell  Fraser  is  at  present  delivering  the  Gifford 
Lectures  at  Edinburgh  University.  These  will  be  published  shortly  in  book 
form  by  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

The  REVIEW  has  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  psychological  peri- 
odical, the  Psychologische  Studien,  edited  by  Professor  Kraepelin,  of 
Heidelberg.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the  applicability  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  new  psychology  to  psychiatry.  The  opening  number  contains : 
(i)  an  article  on  The  Psychological  Experiment  in  Psychiatry,  by  the 
editor  ;  (2)  Experimental  Studies  in  Individual  Psychology,  by  A.  Oehrn 
(practically  a  reprint  of  a  Dorpat  dissertation  for  the  philosophical  doctor- 
ate, published  in  1889);  (3)  a  paper  dealing  with  the  Modification  of 
Simple  Conscious  Processes  by  Mental  and  Physical  Work,  by  S.  Bett- 
mann.  These  will  be  given  in  summary  later. 

Mention  of  the  death  of  Carl  Krille,  the  Leipsic  mechanician,  was  omitted 
from  the  March  REVIEW  from  lack  of  space.  Those  who  knew  the  old 
Leipsic  Institute  will  have  heard  the  news  with  regret.  It  was  impossible 
to  help  liking  Krille  himself,  and  the  good  quality  of  his  earlier  work  must 
atone  for  the  poorness  of  construction  of  many  of  his  more  recent  instru- 
ments. The  new  mechanician  of  the  Institute  is  E.  Zimmermann  (Emilien- 
strasse  21),  formerly  a  colleague  of  the  unapproachable  Baltzar,  and  a 
thoroughly  good  workman. 

William  Caldwell,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  formerly  Instructor  in  the  Sage  School 
of  Philosophy,  has  been  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  Ethics  and  Social  Philoso- 
phy, which  has  recently  been  established  at  Northwestern  University. 
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THE   ABSOLUTE   AND   THE   TIME-PROCESS, 

I. 

ERE  are,  I  think,  clear  indications  that  the  reign  of 
-•-  Agnosticism  is  almost  over.  That  phase  of  thought, 
which  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  contradiction  that  we 
know  the  Absolute  to  be  unknowable,  has  drawn  its  main  sup- 
port from  a  rejection  of  the  preconceptions  of  traditional  the- 
ology and  an  affirmation  of  the  validity  of  the  scientific  view 
of  the  world  as  under  the  dominion  of  inviolable  law.  Agnos- 
ticism, however,  has  itself  been  the  victim  of  a  preconception, 
the  preconception  that  the  scientific  view  of  the  world  is  ulti- 
mate,  or  at  least  that  it  is  the  ultimate  view  of  which  man,  or 
man  at  the  present  stage  of  his  knowledge,  alone  is  capable.  It 
is  therefore  a  hopeful  sign  that  there  has  recently  been  so  much 
speculation  upon  the  nature  of  that  Absolute  which  Agnosti- 
cism declares  to  be  unknowable.  Such  discussions  as  those 
of  Mr.  McTaggart  on  "Time  and  the  Hegelian  Dialectic,"1 
with  the  criticisms  which  they  have  called  forth,  and,  above 
all,  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bradley 's  Appearance  and  Reality, 
show  that  she  who  was  "  of  old  called  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences," 
still  exercises  her  fascination  over  men's  minds. 

Mr.  Bradley,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  starts  from  the 
conviction  that  the  world  must  be  a  self-consistent  Unity, 
and  must  therefore  somehow  be  the  reconciliation  of  all  the 
contradictions  which  beset  our  various  ways  of  viewing  the 
world.  He  is  unable  to  accept  as  ultimate  the  self-contradic- 

1  Mind,  vol.  ii,  N  S.  490-504 ;  vol.  iii,  190-207. 
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tory  categories  of  common  sense  and  science  ;  he  rejects  the* 
absolute  opposition  of  feeling,  thought,  and  will,  though  he 
does  not  see  how  we  are  to  reconcile  them;  he  cannot  admit 
that  from  an  ultimate  point  of  view  either  Science  or  Art  or 
Religion  has  expressed  the  true  nature  of  Reality ;  and  he 
maintains  that  in  the  Absolute  all  these  oppositions  "  must  be 
laid  to  rest."  In  this  conviction  Mr.  Bradley  agrees  with  all 
who  believe  that  the  world  is  essentially  rational;  and  he  differs 
from  such  thinkers  as  Hegel  mainly  in  his  vigorous  defense  of  \ 
the  proposition  that  we  cannot  actually  reconcile  the  opposi- 
tions which  we  find  in  our  experience,  though  we  have  valid 
grounds  for  maintaining  that  they  are  reconciled  in  the  Abso- 
lute ;  he  holds,  in  other  words,  that  while  we  cannot  see  things 
from  an  absolute  point  of  view,  we  yet  can  state  positively 
what  the  absolute  point  of  view  must  be.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  Mr.  Bradley  to  say  that  he  falls  back  upon 
'  feeling  '  or  *  intuition,'  as  distinguished  from  '  thought.'  What 
he  rather  does  is  to  suggest  that,  in  the  Absolute,  '  feeling '  or 
<  intuition  '  and  '  thought '  must  be  reconciled  in  a  higher  unity, 
though  we  cannot  see  how  this  reconciliation  takes  place,  since 
in  us  they  always  fall  apart.  It  is  thus  evident  that  one  main 
difficulty  which  Mr.  Bradley  cannot  see  his  way  to  solve  is  how 
the  Absolute  can  be  grasped  by  thought.  And  in  point  of  fact 
we  cannot  take  a  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the 
knowability  of  the  Absolute  until  we  have  settled  whether, 
and  in  what  sense,  thought  is  capable  of  comprehending  the 
Absolute. 

There  can  be  no  thought  whatever,  whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  conception,  judgment,  or  inference,  unless  thought  is  \ 
itself  a  principle  of  unity.  This  unity,  however,  must  not  be 
conceived  as  working  by  the  method  of  abstraction,  but  as 
manifesting  itself  in  the  distinction  and  combination  of  differ- 
ences. We  can,  no  doubt,  fix  our  attention  upon  the  unity 
which  is  implied  in  every  act  of  thought,  but  we  cannot  affirm 
that  thought  is  a  unity  which  excludes  differences.  Thought  is 
thus  the  universal  capacity  of  combining  differences  in  a  unity.* 
Now,  if  thought  is  by  its  very  nature  a  unity,  there  can  be  no 
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absolute  separation  between  the  various  elements  which  it 
combines  —  no  separation,  that  is,  within  thought  itself.  It 
is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  there  are  real  elements  which 
thought  cannot  reduce  to  unity,  but  within  thought  itself  there 
can  be  no  such  elements :  elements  which  are  not  combined 
are  not  thought.  We  cannot  therefore  regard  the  organism  of 
thought  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  independent  conceptions 
or  ideas  having  no  relation  to  one  another;  the  whole  of  our 
conceptions  taken  together  form  the  unity  which  thought  by 
its  activity  constitutes.  Conception  is  thus  the  process  in 
which  the  distinguishable  aspects  of  the  real  world,  or  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  real  world,  are  combined  in  the  unity  of 
a  single  system.  This  process  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  pro- 
gressive differentiation  or  as  a  progressive  unification.  And 
these  two  aspects  are  essentially  correlative :  conception  reaches 
a  higher  stage  according  as  it  unites  a  greater  number  of  dif-  \ 
ferences,  and  it  cannot  unite  without  distinguishing.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  keep  hold  of  this  truth.  To  neglect  it 
is  to  make  a  consistent  theory  of  knowledge  impossible.  If 
conception  is  a  process  of  abstraction,  thought  can  by  no, 
possibility  comprehend  reality.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
will  excuse  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  *  conception,' 
and  its  relation  to  judgment. 

Conception  may  be  regarded  as  the  termination  or  as  the 
beginning  of  a  judgment,  according  to  our  point  of  view.  In 
the  former  case  conception  condenses,  or  holds  in  a  transparent 
unity,  the  distinguishable  elements  which  have  been  combined 
in  a  prior  judgment,  or  rather  it  is  the  synthetic  unity  of  a 
number  of  prior  judgments.  Thus  the  conception  Might '  com- 
prehends the  prior  judgments  by  which  the  object  Might'  has 
entered  into  the  world  of  our  thought.  Hence  it  is  that  judg- 
ment has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  the  analysis  of  a  given 
conception.  But  no  analysis  of  a  conception  can  yield  more 
than  has  previously  been  combined.  The  name  '  light '  stands 
for  more  or  fewer  judgments  according  to  the  stage  of  thought 
of  the  individual  who  employs  it.  A  so-called  analytic  judg- 
ment is  simply  the  explicit  statement  of  judgments  already 
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made,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  thought-world. 
It  is  true  that  the  resolution  of  a  conception  into  the  judgments 
which  it  presupposes  may  be  the  occasion  of  a  new  judgment. 
It  is  so,  when  we  for  the  first  time  observe  that  a  conception 
does  presuppose  a  number  of  judgments;  but  in  this  case  we 
have  done  more  than  merely  analyze  the  conception  into  its 
constituent  elements:  we  have  brought  to  light  the  nature  of 
conception  and  its  relation  to  judgment. 

It  is  characteristic  of  every  real  judgment  —  every  judgment 
which  is  more  than  the  reproduction  of  a  judgment  formerly 
made  —  that  it  combines  in  a  new  unity  elements  not  previ- 
ously combined.  Can  we  then  say  that  judgment  is  the  com- 
bination of  conceptions  ?  Not  if  we  mean  by  this  that  the 
conceptions  remain  in  the  judgment  what  they  were  prior  to 
the  judgment.  A  conception  being  the  condensed  result  of 
prior  judgments  in  which  distinguishable  elements  of  reality 
have  been  united,  it  forms  the  starting-point  for  new  judg- 
ments, but  each  of  these  new  judgments  is  the  further  compre- 
hension of  the  real,  and  therefore  the  conception  grows  richer 
in  content  with  each  judgment.  Thus  if,  starting  from  the 
ordinary  conception  of  '  light,'  we  go  on  to  judge  that  it  is  "  due 
to  the  vibration  of  an  aether,"  we  do  not  simply  add  a  new 
predicate  to  the  subject,  but  the  conception  is  itself  trans- 
formed and  enriched.  Judgment  is  thus  conception  viewed  as 
in  process,  and  a  conception  is  any  stage  in  that  process.  The 
distinction  is  purely  relative.  In  judgment  thought  unifies 
the  elements  which  it  discriminates ;  in  conception  the  elements 
are  viewed  as  united  even  while  they  are  discriminated.  For 
it  must  be  observed  that  thought  never  unifies  without  discrimi- 
nating: the  whole  process  of  thought  is  concrete  throughout, 
and,  as  knowledge  develops,  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
crete. We  are  therefore  entitled  to  say  that  for  the  thinking 
subject  reality  is  in  continual  process,  and  we  are  also  entitled 
to  say  that  there  is  neither  thinking  subject  nor  thought  reality 
outside  of  the  process  of  thought.  A  real  world  which  is  nota 
capable  of  being  thought  is  for  the  subject  nothing,  and  a  subject!] 
which  is  not  capable  of  thinking  the  real  world  is  also  nothing. I 
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If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  misleading  to  say,  with  Mr. 
Bradley,  that  "  in  judgment  an  idea  is  predicated  of  a  reality."1 
For  the  reality  of  which  we  judge  is  a  reality  which  exists 
only  for  thought,  and  it  has  no  content  except  that  which  it 
has  received  in  the  process  by  which  it  is  constituted  for 
thought.  Mr.  Bradley  tells  us  that  whatever  we  regar4  as  real 
has  two  aspects,  (a)  existence,  (b)  content,  and  that  "thought 
seems  essentially  to  consist  in  their  division."  Now,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that,  if  we  suppose  the  real  to  be  something  which 
exists  apart  from  thought,  we  shall  have  to  divide  or  separate 
the  'what'  from  the  'that.'  But  there  is  for  us  no  real  in 
addition  to  the  real  which  is  thought.  Such  a  real  is  a  pure 
abstraction,  and  means  no  more  than  the  empty  possibility  of 
the  real.  We  cannot  separate  in  this  hypothetical  real  between 
the  '  that '  and  the  '  what,'  because,  having  no  content,  it  is 
neither  a  'that'  nor  a  'what.'  The  real  only  comes  to  be  for 
us  in  so  far  as  there  has  gone  on  a  process  of  discrimination  and 
unification  within  a  single  reality  by  means  of  which  the  real 
has  been  constituted  as  a  thought  or  ideal  reality.  What  Mr. 
Bradley  calls  the  '  that '  seems  to  me  merely  a  name  for  the 
unity  which  is  involved  in  every  phase  of  the  process  by  which 
reality  is  thought;  and  what  he  calls  the  'what'  is  a  name  for 
the  elements  which  thought  distinguishes  and  combines  in  the 
unity  of  the  real.  The  '  that '  has  therefore  no  determinate- 
ness  when  it  is  separated  from  the  '  what ' ;  it  is  simply  pure 
being,  or  the  bare  potentiality  of  a  thought  reality.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley allows  himself  to  speak  of  the  'what'  as  if  it  were  first 
'presented'  in  unity  with  the  'that,'  and  of  judgment  as  if  it 
consisted  in  the  '  division  '  of  the  '  what '  from  the  '  that.'  But 
surely  there  is  no  '  what '  except  that  which  thought  has  already 
made  its  own.  The  subject  of  any  judgment  has  already  a 
content,  it  is  true,  and  this  content  we  may  express  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  judgments;  but  these  judgments  will  merely 
reproduce  the  judgments  formerly  made:  they  will  add  nothing 
to  knowledge.  Every  new  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  deter- 
mines the  conceived  reality  from  which  we  start :  it  transforms 

1  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  163. 
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/  the  reality  for  thought,  and  thus  enriches  it  by  a  new  determi- 
nation. There  would  be  no  reason  for  judging  at  all  if  judg- 
ment consisted  merely  in  detaching  a  '  content '  from  ' exist- 
ence/ and  then  proceeding  to  attach  it  to  '  existence.'  The 
*  existence '  and  the  ( content '  are  one  and  indivisible,  and,  as 
the  one  grows,  so  also  does  the  other.  Mr.  Bradley  says  that 

>"an  idea  implies  the  separation  of  content  from  existence." 
And  no  doubt  in  every  judgment  the  'content'  is  held  sus- 
pended in  thought  before  it  is  predicated  of  the  subject.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  so  long  as  it  is  so  held,  there  is  no  judgment: 
judgment  consists  in  determining  the  subject  by  the  predicate. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  content  which  is  thus  predicated 
of  the  subject  is  not  the  content  which  is  already  involved  in 
the  subject,  and  therefore  we  cannot  say  that  judgment  con- 
sists in  the  separation  of  the  '  what '  from  the  '  that.'  When 
the  scientific  man  affirms  that  light  is  clue  to  the  vibration  of 
an  aether,  he  does  not  separate  the  '  content '  already  involved 
in  the  conception  of  the  luminous  object,  and  then  predicate 
this  'content'  of  the  subject;  what  he  does  is  to  determine 
the  already  qualified  subject  by  a  totally  new  '  content '  which 

^it  did  not  previously  possess,  and  in  this  determination  of  the 
subject  the  judgment  consists.  It  thus  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Bradley  gives  countenance  to  two  fallacies :  first,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  a  mere  'that*  instead  of  being  the  condensed  result  of 
the  whole  prior  process  of  thought;  and,  secondly,  that  judg- 
ment consists  in  the  separation  of  a  given  content  from  the 
'that,'  a  content  which  is  then  attributed  to  the  'that';  where- 
as judgment  consists  in  the  predication  of  a  new  content,  which 
develops  and  enriches  the  c  that.'  Whatever  difficulty  attaches 
to  this  view  arises,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  assumption 
that  reality  exists  apart  from  the  process  by  which  it  is  thought. 
And,  no  doubt,  reality  is  not  made  by  thought  in  the  sense  of 
being  the  creation  of  the  individual  thinking  subject,  but  it  is 
made  for  the  subject  in  the  sense  that  nothing  is  or  can  be  real 
for  him  which  is  not  revealed  to  him  in  the  process  by  which 
he  thinks  it  as  real. 

When  Mr.  Bradley  says  that  "the  subject  has  unspecified 
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content  which  is  not  stated  in  the  predicate," 1  he  is  evi- 
dently confusing  "  the  subject"  with  reality,  as  it  would  be 
could  it  be  completely  determined  by  thought.  But  such  a 
subject  is  not  the  'that '  which  is  distinguished  from  the  'what,' 
for  the  'that '  is  merely  the  abstraction  of  reality,  —  the  abstract 
idea  of  reality  in  general  which  is  no  reality  in  particular. 
Such  a  subject  has  no  "unspecified  content,"  because  it  has  no 
content  whatever.  But  if  by  the  "subject "  is  meant  the  com-  * 
plete  system  of  reality,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  has  "  unspeci- 
fied content  which  is  not  stated  in  the  predicate."  No  single 
judgment  can  express  the  infinite  wealth  of  the  totality  of  real- 
ity. And  not  only  is  this  true,  but  no  single  judgment  can 
express  the  wealth  of  reality  even  as  it  exists  for  the  subject 
who  frames  the  judgment.  We  can  only  express  the  nature  of 
reality  in  the  totality  of  judgments  which  express  the  nature  of 
reality  as  known  to  us,  and  it  is  manifestly  an  inadequate  or 
partial  view  which  seeks  to  limit  known  reality  to  that  aspect 
of  it  which  is  expressed  in  a  single  judgment.  But  we  must  go 
still  further  :  not  only  is  known  reality  not  expressed  in  any 
single  judgment,  but  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  whole  system  of 
judgments  which  embody  the  knowledge  of  man  as  it  exists  at 
any  given  time.  Our  knowledge  is  not  complete,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  it  ever  can  be  complete.  In  that  sense  Reality  or  the  I 
Absolute  must  always  be  unknown.  But  unless  reality  in  its 
true  nature  is  different  in  kind  from  the  reality  which  we  know,^ 
it  must  be  thinkable  reality.  Any  other  reality  than  that 
which  is  thinkable  can  have  no  community  with  thought  reality, 
but  must  be  absolutely  unknowable.  It  is  not  maintained  that^ 
there  is  no  reality  which  is  not  thought  by  us,  but  only  that  the  ' 
reality  which  we  know  is  thought  reality.  This  reality  enters 
into  our  thought  and  forms  its  content,  and  as  the  content  con- 
tinually expands  for  us  so  the  reality  continually  expands. 
Reflecting  upon  this  characteristic  of  knowledge,  we  get  the 
notion  of  a  completely  determined  reality,  a  reality  which 
would  be  present  to  thought  if  thought  were  absolutely  com- 
plete. Such  a  reality  we  do  not  possess,  and  it  is  therefore 

1  See  p.  1 68. 
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natural  to  say  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  character  of  our 
thought  which  prevents  us  from  grasping  reality  in  its  com- 
pleteness. This  explanation  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  the 
assumption  that  reality  cannot  be  thought  because  thought 
deals  only  with  abstractions.  But,  as  I  have  maintained  above, 
thought  is  never  abstract ;  it  contains  within  itself  the  whole 
wealth  of  reality  so  far  as  reality  is  known  to  us.  The  defect 
is  not  in  the  character  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  feeling 
or  intuition,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  man  as  a  being  in  whom  A 
knowledge  is  a  never-ending  process.  What  I  contend  for, 
then,  is  not  that  man  has  complete  knowledge  of  reality,  —  a 
contention  which  is  manifestly  absurd,  —  but  that  reality  in  its* 
completeness  must  be  a  thinkable  reality.  Any  other  view 
seems  to  me  to  lead  to  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  thing-in-itself, 
the  reality  which  cannot  be  thought  because  it  is  unthinkable. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Bradley  says  that  it  is  an  untenable  posi- 
tion to  maintain  that  "  in  reality  there  is  nothing  beyond  what 
is  made  thought's  object," 1  I  agree  with  a  caveat.  That 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  made  "  thought's  object,"  is  mani- 
festly untrue,  if  the  "thought"  here  spoken  of  is  thought  as  it 
exists  for  man.  But,  if  it  is  meant  that  there  is  in  reality  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  made  the  object  of  thought,  because  it 
is  unthinkable,  I  do  not  see  what  sort  of  reality  this  can  be  ; 
to  me  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  name  for  a  metaphysical  ab- 
straction. Reality  that  cannot  be  thought  is  a  sort  of  reality 
to  which  I  find  myself  unable  to  attach  any  meaning,  and  until 
I  find  some  one  who  can  give  a  meaning  to  it  I  refuse  to  admit 
its  possibility.  But  I  feel  certain  that  such  a  person  cannot  be 
found,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  if  this  supposititious  reality 
had  a  meaning,  it  would  no  longer  be  unthinkable. 

If  these  considerations  are  at  all  correct,  the  only  reality 
which  has  any  meaning  for  us  is  reality  that  is  capable  of  being 
thought.  And  this  reality  is  not  for  us  stationary,  but  grows  ' 
in  content  as  thought,  which  is  the  faculty  of  unifying  the  dis- 
tinguishable elements  of  reality,  develops  in  the  process  by 
which  those  elements  are  more  fully  distinguished  and  unified. 

1  See  p.  169. 
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The  reality  which  thus  enters  into  and  constitutes  our  thought 
is  therefore  not  abstract  but  infinitely  concrete.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  process  of  thought  is  not  the  mere  transition 
from  one  conception  to  another,  but  it  is  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  conception,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  development  *• 
of  the  conceived  world.  The  reality  therefore  which  thus 
arises  for  us  in  the  process  of  thought  is  a  system,  in  which 
there  is  revealed  an  ever  greater  diversity  brought  back  into  an 
ever  more  complete  unity.  And  this  reality  is  the  Absolute,  so- 
far  as  the  Absolute  enters  into  and  constitutes  our  known 
world.  To  seek  for  the  Absolute  beyond  the  thought  reality, 
which  alone  exists  for  us,  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  ; 
if  the  Absolute  is  not  revealed  to  us  in  the  reality  that  we 
know,  it  is  for  us  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  reality  does  not 
completely  reveal  itself  in  our  knowledge,  and  therefore  in  a 
sense  the  Absolute  is  unknown.  But  the  Absolute  cannot  be 
unknown  in  the  sense  that  its  nature  is  unthinkable  ;  and 
hence  we  are  entitled  to  deny  of  it  any  predicate  which  conflicts 
with  the  possibility  of  its  being  thought.  This  simple  criterion 
seems  to  me  to  rule  out  certain  views  of  the  Absolute  which 
are  not  without  supporters. 

The  first  view  to  which  reference  may  be  made  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  Absolute  attributed  to  Hegel  by  a  recent  writer. 
The  Absolute  or  the  universe,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  McTaggart,  is 
defined  by  Hegel  to  be  perfectly  realized  Reason.  Now,  such 
a  Reason  cannot  be  gradually  realized  in  a  temporal  process  ; 
in  other  words,  the  universe  as  a  whole  cannot  be  regarded  as 
passing  from  lower  to  higher  stages,  corresponding  in  some  way 
to  the  successive  categories  of  the  Hegelian  Logic.  For,  as 
the  temporal  process  is  still  going  on,  the  Absolute  must  in  that 
case  be  regarded  as  not  yet  completely  rational,  but  as  on  the 
way  to  a  complete  rationality,  which  will  be  realized  only  when 
the  process  is  complete.  Moreover,  the  Absolute  must  pass 
through  all  its  phases  in  a  finite  time,  (i)  because  infinite  time 
is  rejected  by  Hegel  as  a  "  false  infinite,"  and  (2)  because  the 
Dialectic  has  a  beginning  and  an  end.  But  if  the  Absolute 
does  not  pass  through  a  process,  but  is  eternally  complete,  we 
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must  regard  time  as  merely  phenomenal  or  unreal.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Hegel  does  not  defend  his 
principle  that  "the  real  is  rational"  by  saying  that  it  is  not 
present  but  future  reality  which  is  rational.  The  universe  we 
must  therefore  suppose  to  be  eternally  realized,  or  to  be  eter- 
nally rational.  But  the  universe  is  not  known  by  us  to  be 
completely  rational.  Now,  if  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  it  is 
not  perfect,  then  the  universe  is  not  perfect ;  and  if  we  are 
wrong  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  perfect,  we  are  not  perfect,  and 
so  the  universe  cannot  be  perfect.  Moreover,  if  the  universe 
appears  to  us  to  be  imperfect,  our  thought  fails  of  its  end,  and, 
as  we  must  in  that  case  be  imperfect,  the  complete  rationality 
of  the  world  is  destroyed. 

I  am  anxious  to  avoid  all  disputes  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Hegel's  doctrine.  The  writings  of  Hegel  are  apt  to  be 
treated  like  the  Bible,  in  which  "every  one  finds  what  he 
seeks."  In  one  point  I  agree  entirely  with  the  writer  :  the 
categories  which  appear  in  successive  pages  of  Hegel's  Logic 
do  not  correspond  to  successive  phases  in  the  temporal  devel- 
opment of  the  world.  How  any  one  could  ever  have  supposed 
that  they  do,  it  is  hard  to  understand.  Hegel  found,  or  believed 
that  he  found,  a  certain  ideal  subordination  in  the  categories, 
or  fundamental  points  of  view  from  which  men  interpret  the 
facts  of  experience ;  and,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  these 
are  adequate  ways  of  conceiving  the  real  universe,  he  separated 
the  categories  from  the  confused  mass  of  detail  in  which  they 
are  ordinarily  imbedded,  and  sought  to  show  that,  as  they  are 
all  connected  by  a  single  principle,  they  may  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  approximation  to  the  complete  consciousness  of 
that  principle.  The  idea  which  dominates  his  whole  treatment 
is  that  in  human  reason  there  operates  the  principle  which  is 
actually  implied  in  the  universe,  and  that,  in  setting  forth 
clearly  the  organism  of  human  reason,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  revealing  the  nature  of  real  existence.  In  man,  reason  is 
always  present,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  made  a  direct  object  of 
study.  And  as  man  can  only  know  what  is  implicit  in  his  rea- 
son by  putting  his  reason  into  exercise  ;  as,  moreover,  his  mind 
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is  occupied  with  the  practical  interests  of  life  before  it  turns 
back  upon  itself,  it  is  only  natural  that  a  knowledge  of  its  func- 
tions should  be  late  of  discovery.  Hegel  certainly  supposes 
that  he  has  discovered  all  the  main  functions  of  reason,  and  in 
particular  that  the  supreme  function  is  that  in  which  the  uni- 
verse is  interpreted  as  self-originating  and  self-conscious. 
Whether  this  is  a  true  or  a  false  theory  is  not  at  present  in 
question  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  has  no  kinship  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  universe  has  grown  up  in  time  in  the  order  of  the  cate- 
gories. One  has  only  to  read  the  opening  pages  of  Hegel's 
Logic,  where  he  distinctly  says  that  Being  is  no  more  thinkable 
than  Nothing,  to  see  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a  temporal 
process.  Is  it  supposed  that  the  proof  of  the  unthinkability  of 
this  abstract  way  of  conceiving  the  universe  is  a  proof  that  the 
universe  actually  existed  in  some  remote  point  of  time  in  this 
unthinkable  form  ?  Mr.  McTaggart  need  not  have  displayed 
such  remarkable  subtlety  in  proving  what  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

Before  passing  to  more  important  matters,  I  must  record  my 
protest  against  the  writer's  incidental  contention  that  Hegel 
regards  "infinite  time"  as  a  "false  infinite."  The  "never- 
ending  process  "  of  which  Mr.  McTaggart  speaks  is  no  doubt  an 
instance  of  the  "false  infinite";  but  Hegel,  as  I  understand 
him,  does  not  identify  time  with  it,  but  only  a  false  way  of 
regarding  time  :  what  he  maintains  is  that  time  is  infinite  in  • 
the  sense  that  like  space  it  is  a  pure  abstraction  of  unity-in- 
difference. Hence  time  is  neither  finite,  nor  non-finite  (which 
is  simply  another  finite),  but  infinite,  i.e.,  self-identical  in  all  its 
differences.  The  moments  of  time  do  not  limit  but  continue 
it ;  hence  it  is  infinite. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  central  point  in  the  writer's  inter- 
pretation of  Hegel.  The  Absolute  or  the  universe  is  eternally 
complete,  and  therefore  the  time-process  must  be  an  illusion. 
Now,  the  universe  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  completely 
rational,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  completely  rational. 

Mr.  McTaggart  gives  many  ingenious  reasons  in  support  of 
this  fundamental  contradiction  in  the  Hegelian  theory,  as  con- 
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ceived  by  him.  I  should  not  have  thought  that  one  needed  to 
waste  words  on  so  obvious  a  contradiction.  What  the  writer 
represents  Hegel  as  maintaining  is  that  the  Absolute  is  self- 
complete  apart  from  the  time-process.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
merely  an  identical  proposition  to  say  that  the  Absolute  is  not 
in  the  time-process.  To  be  self-complete  apart  from  the  time- 
process,  and  not  to  be  in  the  time-process,  are  precisely 
the  same  thing.  We  may  ring  the  changes  on  the  Absolute 
and  the  time-process  in  as  many  ways  as  we  please,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  holding  both  that  the  Absolute  is  not  in  the  time- 
process  and  that  it  is  in  the  time-process.  Now,  it  would  be 
strange  if  Hegel  had  overlooked  so  very  obvious  a  contradiction 
as  this,  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  did  overlook  it.  He  did  not 
overlook  it,  because  he  never  held  that  the  Absolute  was  self- 
complete  apart  from  the  time-process ;  what  he  held  was  that 
the  time-process  has  no  existence  apart  from  the  Absolute. 
An  Absolute  apart  from  the  world,  and  the  world  apart  from 
the  Absolute,  are  for  him  equally  unthinkable.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  "hard  saying,"  but  it  is  what  Hegel  does  say,  and 
what  he  has  repeated  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

Before  going  further,  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  little  upon 
the  contradictions  which  affect  any  theory  which  holds  that  the 
Absolute  is  self-complete  apart  from  the  time-process.  If  the 
Absolute  is  self-complete  apart  from  the  time-process,  the  time- 
process  is  a  pure  illusion.  For,  the  Absolute  comprehends  all 
reality,  and  hence  there  is  no  reality  left  over  to  constitute  the 
time-process.  But  the  time-process  comprehends,  among  other 
things,  all  finite  thinking  beings.  Hence  all  thinking  beings 
are  pure  illusion.  But  some  of  them  at  least  think  the  Abso- 
lute, and  upon  the  strength  of  their  thought  they  affirm  that 
the  Absolute  is  self-complete.  But  their  thinking  is  an  illu- 
sion, and  the  product  of  their  thought  an  illusion.  Hence 
there  is  no  Absolute  apart  from  the  temporal  process.  The 
Absolute  must  therefore  be  in  the  temporal  process.  But  the 
temporal  process  is  an  illusion,  and  therefore  the  Absolute  is 
an  illusion  in  an  illusion.  But  this  is  nonsense ;  and  therefore 
the  Absolute  is  not  in  the  temporal  process,  but  beyond  it. 
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Surely,  we  can  in  this  way  create  as  many  dialectical  absurdi- 
ties as  we  please.  The  reason  is  perfectly  obvious  :  we  are 
affirming  the  self-contradictory  proposition,  that  the  Absolute, 
which  by  definition  includes  all  reality,  is  apart  from  all  the 
reality  which  we  know  as  manifested  in  the  time-process,  in- 
cluding ourselves ;  in  other  words,  that  the  self-complete  is  not 
self-complete.  The  inference  from  this  surely  is,  that  the 
Absolute  can  only  be  self-complete  if  it  is  manifested  in  the " 
time-process.  We  may  therefore,  I  think,  dismiss  as  self-con- 
tradictory the  doctrine  which  Mr.  McTaggart  has  ascribed  to 
Hegel.  If  we  can  only  retain  the  Hegelian  doctrine  by  swal- 
lowing a  palpable  contradiction,  I  think  we  had  better  abandon 
the  Hegelian  doctrine  to  those  who  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
maxim  :  Credo  quia  impossibile. 

The  Absolute  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  manifested  in  the  - 
time-process,  unless  we  are  to  regard  the  time-process  as  an 
illusion.  It  is  important,  however,  to  determine  more  precisely 
what  we  mean  by  the  *  manifestation'  or  '  appearance'  of  the 
Absolute  in  the  time-process.  The  term  *  appearance '  is  a  v 
dangerous  weapon  to  play  with.  Perhaps  no  term  in  philoso- 
phy is  a  more  potent  source  of  confusion.  For  it  may  mean 
either  (a)  pure  illusion,  or  (b]  an  incomplete  manifestation  of 
reality.  It  is  upon  this  confusion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
difficulties  which  Mr.  McTaggart  finds  in  the  idea  of  the  Abso- 
lute mainly  turn.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  sentence. 
"However  much  we  may  treat  time  as  mere  appearance,  it 
must,  like  all  other  appearance,  have  reality  behind  it."  1  What 
does  "  mere  appearance  "  here  mean  ?  It  ought  to  mean  "  pure 
illusion"  since  " appearance"  is  qualified  as  "mere"  appear- 
ance. But  if  time  is  a  pure  illusion,  it  is  nothing  at  all  :  it  is 
an  Unding,  a  something  which  must  be  denied  to  have  any 
being.  Hence  we  cannot  talk  of  it  as  "having  reality  behind 
it."  How  can  "reality"  be  "behind"  nothing?  We  must 
suppose  therefore  that  time  is  an  "appearance,"  not  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  "pure  illusion"  or  nothing,  but  in  the  sense  v 
that  it  is  an  incomplete  form  of  reality.  But  if  it  is  reality  at 

1  Mind,  April,  1894,  p.  193. 
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all,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  reality  in  its  completeness  ; 
and -hence  we  cannot  say  that  reality  is  "  behind"  it.  To 
speak  of  reality  as  "  behind  "  reality  is  nonsense  :  reality  can- 
not be  "behind"  itself,  it  can  only  be  " within"  or  "continu- 
ous with  "  itself.  The  metaphor  implied  in  the  use  of  the  term 
'  behind '  rests  upon  the  idea  that  reality  exists  in  itself  outside 
of  or  apart  from  time  and  all  that  is  temporal.  Thus  we  have 
here  simply  the  same  conception  of  a  reality  apart  from  the 
time-process,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  self-contra- 
dictory. It  cannot  therefore  be  surprising  that  the  writer  finds 
it  impossible  to  explain  how  this  reality  should  appear  in  time. 
"  The  reality,  it  may  be  answered,"  he  continues  "  is  in  this 
case  the  timeless  Absolute."  In  other  words,  the  only  real  is 
reality  which  is  outside  of  the  temporal  process.  "  But  this 
reality  will  have  to  account,  not  merely  for  the  facts  which 
appear  to  us  in  time,  but  for  this  appearance  of  succession 
which  they  do  undoubtedly  assume."  How  can  a  reality  which 
is  outside  of  the  temporal  process  account  for  anything  which 
is  within  the  temporal  process  ?  And  what  need  is  there  to 
account  for  "the  facts  which  appear  to  us  in  time  "  ?  If  these 
"facts"  are  "mere  appearance"  in  the  sense  of  pure  illusion, 
there  is  nothing  to  account  for  ;  and  if  they  are  "appearance" 
in  the  sense  of  a  certain  aspect  of  reality,  reality  is  not  separable 
from  them  any  more  than  they  from  it.  "What  reason  can 
be  given,"  the  writer  proceeds,  "why  the  eternal  reality  should 
manifest  itself  in  a  time-process  at  all  ?"  No  reason  whatever  : 
no  intelligible  answer  can  be  given  to  a  nonsensical  question. 
If  all  reality  is  "eternal"  in  the  sense  of  being  outside  of  the 
time-process,  to  ask  why  this  "eternal  reality"  should  "mani- 
fest  itself"  in  the  time-process,  is  to  ask  why  that  which  is 
outside  of  the  time-process  should  be  inside  of  it. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  writer  further.  The  questions 
which  he  asks,  and  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  all 
resolve  themselves  into  the  one  question  :  How  does  the  Abso- 
lute, which  is  self-complete  apart  from  the  time-process,  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  time-process  ?  The  question  cannot  be 
answered  because  it  is  absurd.  If  the  Absolute  is  self-corn- 
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plete  apart  from  the  time-process,  it  cannot  be  manifested  in 
that  process  ;  if  it  is  manifested  in  the  time-process,  whether  ( 
it  is  self-complete  or  not,  at  least  it  cannot  be  self-complete  ) 
apart  from  the  time-process,  but  the  time-process  is  essential 
to  its  self-completeness. 

Now,  when  we  reject  as  self -contradictory  the  conception  of 
the  Absolute  as  self-complete  apart  from  the  time-process,  we 
are  immediately  confronted  by  the  difficulty  that  a  world  which 
is  in  process  does  not  seem  to  be  self-complete.  And  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  facts  of  experience  show  that  the  world  has 
passed  through  successive  phases,  in  which  it  has  advanced 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  form.  These  facts  we  have  no  right 
to  set  aside  in  favor  of  any  a  priori  theory,  which  assumes  that 
reality  cannot  develop,  but  must  be  always  perfect.  Theory 
ought  to  conform  to  fact,  not  fact  to  theory  ;  and  the  theory 
which  conforms  to  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  the  world  is  ^ 
continually  in  process,  or  is  progressing  towards  a  goal  which 
it  has  not  yet  reached. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  escape  from  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  admission  that  the  time-process  is  real,  by 
affirming  that  the  universe  is  in  process  of  development  from  a  * 
lower  to  a  higher  form.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  when  we 
follow  the  history  of  finite  beings,  we  discover  that  there  has 
been  on  the  whole  an  advance  from  less  to  more  perfect  forms, 
and  that  this  process  applies  also  to  the  human  mind.  But  the 
admission  that  the  Absolute  is  inseparable  from  the  time- 
process  and  that  there  is  an  historical  evolution  of  finite  beings,*  ' 
does  not  imply  that  the  Absolute  itself  develops  from  lower  to 
higher.  The  origination  of  ever  higher  forms  of  being  is  con- 
ceivable so  long  as  the  totality  of  these  beings  is  regarded  as 
implying  a  Being  from  whom  they  originate,  but  which  is  not 
itself  originated.  But,  if  we  suppose  the  process  of  develop- 
ment to  be  explicable  without  any  reference  to  an  original 
Being,  we  must  either  say  (i)  that  the  lower  originates  the 
higher,  or  (2)  that  the  higher  originates  itself,  or  (3)  that  the 
higher  originates  for  no  reason  whatever.  The  first  view 
makes  the  cause  contain  less  than  the  effect,  the  second 
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manifestly  absurd,  and  the  third  is  simply  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  world  is  given  over  to  pure  chance.  The  only 
way  of  escape  from  these  alternative  absurdities  is  to  recognize 
that  ultimately  the  world  and  the  whole  temporal  process  of 
the  finite  presupposes  a  single  principle  which  is  self-determin-  i 
ing  and  which  manifests  itself  in  the  temporal  process.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  self-determining  principle  cannot  be  sepa-  \ 
rated  from  the  time-process.  That  supposition,  as  we  have 
seen,  leads  to  the  contradiction  of  an  Absolute  which  is  self- 
complete  apart  from  its  manifestations.  But  to  identify  the 
Absolute,  the  complete  totality  of  reality,  with  its  manifesta- 
tions in  time,  is  to  identify  it  with  a  partial  or  limited  mani- 
festation of  itself.  It  may  be  said  that,  on  this  view,  we 
cannot  tell  what  the  Absolute  in  its  completeness  is,  since  the 
temporal  process  is  never  complete.  This  is  so  far  true,  that 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is  possible  only  to 
omniscience.  But,  though  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Abso- 
lute  is  impossible  for  us,  we  yet  can  state  what  its  essential  ^ 
nature  must  be.  We  are  compelled  to  regard  all  finite  or 
dependent  being  as  presupposing  a  self-determining  principle.  \ 
The  consciousness  of  the  finite  presupposes  the  consciousness 
of  the  infinite.  This  ultimate  principle,  while  it  is  manifested 
in  every  phase  of  the  temporal  process,  cannot  itself  be  origi- 
nated, nor  can  it  be  destroyed.  To  talk  of  the  source  of  all 
reality  as  passing  from  lower  to  higher,  or  from  higher  to 
lower  phases  seems  to  me  unmeaning.  Beyond  the  reality 
which  is  required  to  explain  the  whole  inexhaustible  process  by 
which  finite  reality  comes  to  be,  there  is  no  reality.  The  very 
fact  that  the  time-process  is  never  complete  compels  us  to  refer 
it  to  a  principle  which  is  complete. 

If  it  is  asked  why  the  Absolute  reveals  itself  gradually  in 
the  finite,  I  should  answer  that  the  question  is  absurd:  we 
cannot  go  behind  reality  in  order  to  explain  why  it  is  what  it 
is:  we  can  only  state  what  its  nature,  as  known  to  us,  involves. 
The  actual  process  of  the  finite  demands  explanation,  because 
the  finite  does  not  explain  itself;  but  there  is  no  conceivable 
way  of  explaining  the  ultimate  principle  of  reality  except  by 
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showing  that  reality  as  known  to  us  presupposes  it.  And  what 
reality  as  known  to  us  presupposes  is,  "  a  principle  which  is 
unlimited  and  undetermined,  in  the  sense  that  it  limits  and 
determines  itself."1  Nothing  short  of  this  will  explain  the 
time-process.  For  the  time-process  is  not  a  mere  alternation 
of  phases,  each  of  which  displaces  that  which  has  preceded 
it,  but  it  is  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  unity  which  is  present  t 
in  each  phase  and  yet  exhausted  in  none.  The  phases  are 
real,  but  they  are  not  real  except  as  phases.  If  there  is  no 
unity  through  all  the  phases,  but  merely  an  alternation  of 
states,  there  is  no  time-process.  Such  an  "  unconnected  mani- 
fold" could  never  be  known:  it  is  a  pure  abstraction  in  which 
the  principle  of  unity,  which  serves  to  bind  together  all  the 
phases,  is  left  out. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  self -determining  principle  ?  j- 
We  can  only  answer  by  considering  the  nature  of  knowable 
reality.  Now,  the  fundamental  distinction  which  is  implied  in 
all  knowledge  is  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object.  There 
is  no  consciousness  of  self  which  does  not  presuppose  the  con-' 
sciousness  of  not-self.  But  this  distinction  cannot  be  absolute, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  divide  reality  into  two  antithetical 
halves,  and  so  to  divide  our  consciousness  into  two  halves. 
The  whole  process  of  our  intellectual  life  consists  in  a  return 
upon  ourselves  from  the  outward  world,  and  the  whole  process 
of  our  practical  life  in  the  realization  of  ourselves  in  the  out- 
ward world.  There  is  no  possibility  of  isolating  either  of  these 
elements  without  reducing  it  to  an  unthinkable  abstraction. 
Now,  if  the  only  reality  which  we  ever  know  always  involves 
these  two  correlative  aspects,  and  if  neither  can  be  separated 
from  the  other  without  the  reduction  of  reality  to  an  unmeaning 
abstraction,  it  seems  obvious  that  we  cannot  define  the  Abso- 
lute, which  is  the  principle  of  all  reality,  without  predicating 
of  it  the  inseparable  unity  of  both  elements;  the  Absolute,  in 
other  words,  must  be  the  perfect  unity  of  subject  and  object/^ 
Nor  can  this  unity  be  of  such  a  nature  that  in  it  the  dis- 
tinction of  subject  and  object  is  eliminated;  for  of  such  a 

1  E.  Caird's  Evolution  of  Religion,  i.  no. 
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reality  we  can  have  no  knowledge.  The  Absolute,  in  other 
words,  must  be  self -distinguishing  and  yet  self-relating.  We 
are  therefore  entitled  to  say  that  no  process  of  knowledge 
or  action  can  ever  bring  the  human  mind  to  a  stage  in  which 
reality  will  present  itself  as  other  than  that  of  the  unity 
of  subject  and  object,  which  is  the  only  reality  we  are  capable 
of  knowing. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  view  which  has  here  been  roughly 
sketched  of  an  Absolute  which  manifests  itself  in  the  time- 
process,  and  yet  is  self-complete,  is  open  to  many  objections. 
With  some  of  these  I  hope  to  deal  in  another  article. 

JOHN  WATSON. 
QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 


THE    ETHICAL   SYSTEM    OF    RICHARD    CUMBER- 
LAND.    II. 

HAVING  considered  somewhat  at  length  Cumberland's 
view  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  shall  now  turn  to  the 
second  main  division  of  our  exposition,  which  depends  essentially 
upon  the  above,  i.e.,  his  doctrine  of  the  Good.  Although  the 
author  is  particularly  concerned  to  show  the  eternity  and  im- 
mutability of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  this  jural  aspect  of  the 
system,  which  will  be  considered  later,  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  for  Cumberland  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  Kant's  '  categorical  imperative.'  On  this  point  he  is  quite 
explicit,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  character  of 
the  system.  He  says:  "These  propositions  are  called  practi- 
cal, nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  pronounced  in  the 
form  of  a  gerund,  'this  or  that  ought  to  be  done,'  as  some 
school-men  teach;  because  that  fitness  which  is  expressed  by 
a  gerund  wants  explanation."  1  The  form  of  the  propositions 
makes  no  particular  difference,  as  the  author  goes  on  to  show. 
They  may  be  given:  (i)  as  statements  of  fact,  i.e.,  that  certain 
things  necessarily  conduce  both  to  the  '  common  good '  and  to 
that  of  the  individual  agent;  or  (2)  as  commands,  i.e.,  as  Laws 
of  Nature;  or  (3)  as  'gerunds,'  in  the  sense  indicated  above. 
Evidently  we  have  here  to  do  with  an  Ethics  of  the  Good,  and 
not  with  a  Duty  ethics. 

But  what  is  the  Good  ?  Cumberland  has  much  to  say  re- 
garding the  good  of  each  and  the  good  of  all,  ' natural '  good 
and  'moral'  good;  but  he  nowhere  tells  us  as  definitely  as  we 
could  wish  exactly  what  the  Good  is.  It  is  a  little  curious 
that,  just  after  remarking  that  "  it  is  of  the  last  conse- 
quence to  establish  a  well-grounded  and  irrefragable  notion  of 
Good,"2  he  should  make  no  serious  attempt  to  do  so,  but  in- 
dulge in  a  number  of  characteristic  criticisms  of  Hobbes. 

1  See  p.  180.  2  See  p.  169. 
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Throughout  the  treatise  Cumberland  is  concerned  to  oppose 
the  two  following  related  views  of  Hobbes  regarding  the  Good : 
(i)  that  the  [natural]  Good  for  each  man  is  merely  what  he 
wants;  and  (2)  that,  before  the  establishment  of  the  state  and 
the  enacting  of  civil  laws,  there  is  no  '  measure '  of  the  Good. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes's  doc- 
trine that  we  call  a  thing  good  because  we  want  it,  Cumberland 
holds  that  we  want  it  because  first  we  believe  it  to  be  good.1 
As  regards  the  view  that  in  a  '  state  of  nature '  there  is  no 
'common  measure/  the  author  somewhat  nai'vely  asserts  that 
of  course  there  is,  —  the  Nature  of  Things.2  In  the  same 
paragraph,  however,  he  explicitly  says:  "Whatsoever  pro- 
position points  out  the  true  cause  of  preservation  does  at 
the  same  time  show  what  is  true  good."  Later  in  the  treatise, 
Good  is  defined  as:  "that  which  preserves,  or  enlarges  and 
perfects,  the  faculties  of  any  one  thing  or  of  several."  And  a 
few  lines  further  on:  "that  is  good  to  man  which  preserves  or 
enlarges  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body,  or  of  either,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  other."3 

The  first  passage  quoted  may  sound  like  Hobbes;  but  of 
course  what  Cumberland  has  in  mind,  when  he  speaks  of  pres- 
ervation, is  the  preservation,  not  primarily  of  the  individual, 
but  of  society, — the  'health  of  the  social  organism/  in  Mr. 
Stephen's  phrase.  Another  important  difference  is  that 
Cumberland's  idea  of  the  Good,  from  this  point  of  view,  in- 
cludes perfection  as  well  as  preservation.  Indeed,  the  empha- 
sis is  certainly  to  be  laid  upon  perfection.  Man  is  not  merely 
a  bundle  of  egoistic  appetites,  but  a  being  essentially  rational, 
—  a  personality  to  be  developed. 

But  in  chapter  v,  we  have  an  example  of  the  other  set  of 
passages,  even  more  numerous,  which  might  be  cited  as  show- 
ing that  Cumberland's  ideal  was  that  of  ordinary  Hedonism. 

A  Connected  with  this  is  the  question  regarding  the  permanence  of  the  Good. 
Cumberland  holds  that  "  Hobbes's  fiction  that  good  and  evil  are  changeable  is  per- 
fectly inconsistent  with  the  necessary  and  immutable  causes  which  he  everywhere 
asserts  of  the  being  and  preservation  of  man  "  (p.  62).  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  this 
is  at  all  conclusive  against  Hobbes. 

2  See  p.  62.  3  See  p.  165. 
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"  I  proceed  more  fully  to  explain  the  common,  which  also  I  call 
the  public  good.  By  these  words  I  understand  the  aggregate 
or  sum  of  all  those  good  things  which  either  we  can  contribute 
towards,  or  are  necessary  to,  the  Jiappiness  of  all  rational  beings, 
considered  as  collected  into  one  body,  each  in  his  proper  order."  1 
The  '  rational '  beings  referred  to  are  God  and  all  men.  Ani- 
mals are  placed  practically  on  the  same  level  with  the  vegetable 
world.  "  The  perfection 2  of  these  things  is  not  properly,  - 
at  least  not  ultimately,  —  sought  after;  their  use  and  concur- 
rence with  our  actions  towards  the  good  of  rational  beings  is 
the  thing  intended." 

As  it  is  not  clear, — thus  far,  at  any  rate,  —  in  what  terms 
Cumberland  would  have  defined  the  Good,  if  he  had  been 
forced  to  be  more  exact,  it  becomes  important  to  consider  his 
treatment  of  happiness.  This  is  decidedly  careless,  and  some- 
times *  circular,'  i.e.,  the  Good  is  frequently  defined  in  terms  of 
happiness,  while  happiness  is  sometimes  3  defined  as  *  the  pos- 
session of  good  things.'  Indeed,  Cumberland  occasionally  uses 
the  words  interchangeably  even  in  the  same  sentence.  How- 
ever, allowing  for  his  careless  use  of  language,  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar,  his  theory  seems  to  be  that  human 
happiness  results  largely  from  action,  particularly  from  the 
exercise  of  one's  intellectual  powers.  For  instance,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  rewards  that  attend  observance  of  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  he  speaks  of  "  that  pleasure  or  part  of  our  happiness 
which  is  necessarily  contained  in  such  natural  employment  of 
the  human  faculties  as  leads  to  the  best  end  ...  for  all  exer- 
cise of  natural  powers,  especially  of  the  highest  order,  in  which 
we  neither  miss  our  aim  nor  turn  out  of  the  direct  road,  is 
naturally  pleasant." 4  Now  freedom  from  evil  or  uneasiness 
may  depend  upon  external  circumstances;  no  other  pleasures 
than  the  so-called  '  active '  ones  take  their  rise  from  within 
ourselves.  Hence  this  is  the  only  happiness  to  which  moral 

1  See  p.  202.     The  title  of  this  long  and  important  chapter  is :  "  Of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  its  Obligation." 

2  Note  the  use  of  the  word.  3  See,  e.g.,  p.  43. 

4  See  p.  100.  Cf.  p.  211,  where  Cumberland  emphasizes  the  pleasures  of  suc- 
cess in  one's  undertakings. 
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philosophy  directs  us.1  But  again,  Cumberland  says:  "I  have 
no  inclination  very  curiously  to  inquire  whether  the  happiness 
of  man  be  an  aggregate  of  the  most  vigorous  actions,  which 
can  proceed  from  our  faculties ;  or  rather  a  most  grateful  sense 
of  them,  joined  with  tranquillity  and  joy,  which  by  some  is 
called  pleasure.  These  are  inseparably  connected,  and  both 
necessary  to  happiness."2  This  is  one  of  the  most  ambiguous 
of  the  passages  making  for  hedonism.3  It  will  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  « tranquillity '  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  an  essential 
constituent  of  pleasure. 

As  regards  the  nature,  or  rather  the  cause,  of  this  tranquillity, 
the  author  speaks  earlier  in  the  treatise  of  an  '  essential  part ' 
of  happiness,  i.e.,  "that  inward  peace  which  arises  from  an 
uniform  wisdom,  always  agreeing  with  itself."  4  If  we  act  dif- 
ferently toward  others  from  what  we  do  toward  ourselves,  we 
have  the  discomfort  that  attends  any  inconsistency.  But,  in 
addition,  "that  great  joy  is  also  wanting  which  arises  in  a 
benevolent  mind  from  a  sense  of  the  felicity  of  others."  Of 
course,  tranquillity  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  '  consistency ' 
in  thought  and  action.  We  saw  but  a  moment  ago  that  it  de- 
pended materially  upon  external  things.  It  also  depends  largely, 
according  to  Cumberland,  upon  the  consciousness  of  having 
deserved  well  of  our  fellows.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  our 
author  to  insist  upon  the  partial  dependence  of  tranquillity  upon 
having  acted  consistently. 

So  far,  then,  happiness  is  seen  to  consist  principally  in 
(i)  the  pleasures  attending  our  normal,  particularly  our  intel- 
lectual, activities;  (2)  tranquillity,  which  depends  partly  upon 
(a)  external  circumstances,  (b)  the  feeling  that  we  have  been 
'  consistent '  in  thought  and  action,  (c)  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  acted  for  the  common  weal;  and  (3)  the  pleasure  which 
results  from  a  knowledge  of  the  happiness  of  others. 

What  shall  be  said,  then,  with  regard  to  Cumberland's  view 

1  This  passage  is  not  to  be  too  much  insisted  on.     By  itself,  it  is  misleading. 

2  See  p.  209. 

8  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  it  leaves  open  the  question  as  to  what  terms  we 
shall  use  (hedonistic  or  otherwise)  in  defining  the  Good.  4  See  p.  44. 
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of  the  Good  in  general  ?  We  have  seen  that  he  speaks,  now  in 
terms  of  'preservation'  and  *  perfection/  now  in  terms  of  '  happi- 
ness.' In  one  passage,  while  maintaining  the  somewhat  trite 
thesis  that  « virtue  is  its  own  reward/  he  says :  "  I  care 
not  in  this  argument  to  distinguish  between  the  health  of  mind 
and  the  consciousness  or  enjoyment  thereof  by  reflection,  since 
nature  has  so  intimately  united  these  two,  that  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  virtues  and  the  perception  or  inward  sense  thereof 
are  inseparable." l  A  statement  like  this  must  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  expecting  too  definite  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  we  are  considering.  '  Happiness '  always  attends 
'  perfection  ' ;  '  perfection  '  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
attain  '  happiness.'  Practically,  then,  it  makes  little  difference 
which  we  say, — and  Cumberland's  aim  was  preeminently  a 
practical  one,  as  we  have  seen.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  dogmatically  to  decide  on  either  interpretation.  We 
should  be  forcing  a  distinction,  important  for  us,  upon  an 
author  who  regarded  it  with  frank  indifference.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  much  truer  to  say  that  both  happiness  and  perfection, 
in  our  understanding  of  the  words,  are  included  in  our  author's 
conception  of  the  Good. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  Cumberland's  actual 
treatment  of  '  happiness '  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than  his  treat- 
ment of  '  perfection  ' ;  and  there  is  always  the  lurking  possibil- 
ity that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  of  such  importance,  be- 
cause it  is  a  necessary  means  to  the  former.  The  general 
impression  which  the  system  gives  one  certainly  is  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  hedonistic.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  sheer 
misrepresentation  to  hold  that  it  is  consistently  so.  It  is  much 
better  to  let  the  two  principles,  which  we  now  regard  as  logi- 
cally distinct,  stand  side  by  side,  recognizing,  however,  that 
greater  emphasis  is  laid  upon  <  happiness '  than  upon  *  per- 
fection/ 

This  comparatively  vague  treatment  of  « perfection  '  has  led 
Professor  Sidgwick  to  hold  that  Cumberland  "does  not  even 
define  perfection  so  as  strictly  to  exclude  from  it  the  notion  of 

1  See  p.  265. 
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moral  perfection,  or  virtue,  and  save  his  explanation  of  moral- 
ity from  an  obvious  logical  circle." l  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  for  once,  Professor  Sidgwick  is  wrong  in  his  interpreta- 
tion. As  Dr.  Spaulding  has  shown,2  the  'perfection  '  referred 
to  is  a  'perfection  of  mind  and  body,'3  which  is  explained  as 
the  '  development  of  their  powers.'  4  This  will  be  plain  if  we 
keep  in  mind  what  Cumberland  says  regarding  '  naturally '  good 
things.  These  are  defined  as  (i)  those  which  adorn  and  cheer 
the  mind,  and  (2)  those  which  preserve  and  increase  the  powers 
of  the  body.5 

We  shall  now  have  to  notice  the  distinction  (just  referred  to) 
which  Cumberland  makes  between  what  is  '  naturally '  and 
what  is  'morally'  good.  This  has  been  ignored  hitherto,  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion.  What  things  '  naturally  ' 
good  are,  we  have  just  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  "only  volun- 
tary actions  conformable  to  some  law,  especially  that  of  Nature," 
are  '  morally '  good.  It  is  quite  misleading,  when  Cumberland 
insists  that  '  natural '  good  is  more  extensive  than  ' moral '  good. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  more  or  less,  but  of  what  we  may  call, 
for  convenience,  the  'substantive'  and  the  'adjective'  use  of 
the  word  'good.'  Certain  things,  once  for  all,  do,  according 
to  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  conduce  to  man's  preservation, 
perfection,  and  happiness.  These  are  'naturally'  good,  or, 
as  we  now  prefer  to  say,  they  constitute  the  Good.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  '  voluntary  actions '  which  conduce  to  the 
Good,  and  so  fulfil  the  Laws  of  Nature,  are  called  '  morally ' 
good.  This  is  a  particularly  unfortunate  use  of  language,  for 
it  looks  at  first  as  if  Ethics  had  to  do  only  with  the  '  morally ' 
good.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  '  natural '  good  is  the 
ultimate,  not  that  which  is  '  morally '  good  ;  otherwise  Cum- 
berland would  be  involved  in  a  manifest  circle  at  the  very  out- 
set. But  while  Ethics  must  needs  begin  with  a  consideration 
of  'natural  good,'  —  'the  Good,'  as  we  shall  call  it,  —  it  is 
not  equally  concerned  with  all  that  would  ideally  go  to  consti- 

1  See  Hist,  of  Ethics,  p.  173.  2  See  Richard  Cumberland,  p.  55  et  seq. 

8  See  p.  305.  4  See  p.  165  et  seq.,  already  referred  to. 

6  See  p.  203. 
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tute  the  Good.  Cumberland  himself,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  treatise,1  calls  our  attention  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Stoics' 
distinction  between  things  in  our  power  and  things  out  of  our 
power.  Now  Ethics,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be 
practically  limited  in  its  scope  to  a  consideration  of  things  in 
our  power.  At  the  same  time,  to  limit  the  Good  to  things  in 
our  power  would  be  obviously  stultifying,  whether  we  accept 
preservation,  perfection,  or  happiness  (in  our  sense  of  the 
word)  as  the  criterion.  The  only  type  of  Ethics  which  can  do 
that  is  the  'duty  Ethics,'  the  Ethics  of  the  'good  will';  and, 
however  heterogeneous  the  elements  may  be  that  enter  into 
Cumberland's  system,  he  surely  is  not  affiliated  to  the  school 
referred  to. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  Good  quite  in  general. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  when  the  Laws  of  Nature  are 
under  consideration,  Cumberland  has  in  mind,  not  the  good 
of  any  individual  or  class  merely,  but  the  good  of  all,  —  or 
rather,  to  be  more  exact,  the  good  of  the  greatest  number.  In- 
deed, that  this  good  of  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  (hypotheti- 
cal) good  of  the  isolated  part,  and  therefore  the  'greatest  end'  of 
human  action,  Cumberland  practically  puts  among  self-evident 
truths.2  But,  as  he  says,  "  the  good  of  the  collective  body  is 
no  other  than  the  greatest  which  accrues  to  all,  or  to  the  major 
part  of  the  whole." 3  Although  he  speaks  of  society  as  an 
organic  whole,  —  particularly  when  he  is  concerned  to  show 
that  the  good  of  each  ultimately  coincides  with  the  good  of  all 
others,  —  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  claims  of  the  individual, 
as  some  modern  theorists,  standing  on  much  the  same  ground, 
are  rather  inclined  to  do. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  '  greatest  end '  is  nothing 
less  than  the  'joint  felicity  of  all  rationals,'  so  that  the  happi- 
ness or  glory  of  God  is  included,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  all 
men.  If  there  be  question  as  to  the  '  parts  '  of  the  '  greatest 
end,'  and  their  'order,'  we  are  told:  "that  part  of  the  end  will 
be  superior  which  is  grateful  to  the  nature  of  the  more  perfect 
being.  So  that  the  glory  of  God  is  chief,  then  follows  the 

1  See  p.  63.  2  See  p.  97.  8  See  p.  60. 
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happiness  of  many  good  men,  and  inferior  to  this  is  the  happi- 
ness of  any  particular  person."  l 

Thus  far  we  have  neglected  what  Cumberland  himself  may 
very  well  have  regarded  as  most  important,  i.e.,  the  jural 
aspect  of  the  system.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  begins 
with  an  elaborate  discussion  concerning  the  Laws  of  Nature. 
It  did  not  seem  best  to  follow  his  order  of  exposition,  because 
this  appeared  to  have  been  dictated  in  part  by  controversial 
considerations.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  see  that,  —  from 
our  present  point  of  view,  at  least,  —  the  system  stands  alone, 
without  the  assistance  of  this  scaffolding  of  Natural  Laws.2 
At  the  same  time  one  would  have  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
either  of  the  external  form  of  the  system  or  of  the  author's 
actual  application  of  his  unifying  principle,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  substance  of  what  he  says  regarding  Laws  of 
Nature.  To  this  subject,  then,  we  shall  proceed.  It  will  form 
the  third,  and  last,  main  division  of  our  exposition. 

Hobbes  had  spoken  much  of  Laws  of  Nature,  but  in  a  sense 
wholly  different  from  that  ordinarily  attaching  to  the  expres- 
sion, as  used  by  his  contemporaries,  —  indeed,  in  a  sense  not 
easy  to  define,  as  we  have  seen.  Cumberland  returns  to  the 
original  conception  of  Natural  Laws,3  and  is  intensely  in 
earnest  in  maintaining  their  existence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  author  discards  the  doctrine 
of  'innate  ideas.'  We  must,  then,  learn  the  Laws  of  Nature 
from  experience.  How  does  this  take  place  ?  In  early  child- 
hood, we  act  in  a  practically  purposeless  way  until  we  come  to 
recognize  the  different  effects  of  different  kinds  of  actions,  not 
only  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  others  as  well.  "  Hence,"  as 
Cumberland  naifvely  says,  "  we  draw  some  conclusions  concern- 
ing actions  acceptable  to  God,  but  many  more  concerning  such 
as  are  advantageous  and  disadvantageous  to  men." 4  When,  in 

1  See  p.  280. 

2  Of  course  this  is  not  intended  to  beg  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  validity 
of  a  Utilitarian  system. 

8  As  held,  e.g.,  by  Grotius.  *  See  p.  179. 
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maturer  years,  these  conclusions  come  to  be  accurately  ex- 
pressed in  a  general  form,  they  are  called  '  Practical  Propo- 
sitions.' We  have  already  seen  that  the  form  of  these 
propositions  is  immaterial.  They  may  be  expressed  (i)  as 
statements  of  fact,  (2)  as  commands  [laws],  or  (3)  as  <  gerunds.' 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  in  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
Cumberland  almost  always  speaks  of  Practical  Propositions  as 
Laws,  and  is  particularly  concerned  to  show  that  they  are 
technically  such. 

Hobbes  had  insisted  that  a  Law  must  be  clearly  promulgated 
by  a  competent  authority,  i.e.,  by  one  having  power  to  enforce 
obedience  ;  and  had  denied  that  the  so-called  Laws  of  Nature 
possessed  either  of  these  requisites.  Cumberland,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  accepting  Hobbes's  definition  of  a  Law, 
attempts  to  show  that  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  '  Laws '  in  pre- 
cisely Hobbes's  sense  of  the  word.  At  the  beginning  of  chapter 
v,  he  defines  the  [general]  Law  of  Nature  as  "  a  proposition 
proposed  to  the  observation  of,  or  impressed  upon,  the  mind 
with  sufficient  clearness,  by  the  Nature  of  Things,  from  the 
will  of  the  First  Cause,  which  points  out  that  possible  action 
of  a  rational  agent,  which  will  chiefly  promote  the  common 
good,  and  by  which  only  the  entire  happiness  of  particular 
persons  can  be  obtained."  J  The  former  part  of  the  definition 
contains  the  'precept,'  the  latter  the  ' sanction';  and  the  mind 
receives  the  '  impression '  of  both  from  the  Nature  of  Things. 
Neither  words  nor  any  arbitrary  signs  whatever  are  essential 
to  a  Law.  Given  a  knowledge  of  actions  and  their  conse- 
quences, we  have  all  that  is  needed. 

With  regard  to  the  clearness  that  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  Cumberland  says  :  "  That  proposition  is  pro- 
posed or  imprinted  by  the  objects  with  sufficient  plainness, 
whose  terms  and  their  natural  connection  are  so  exposed  to  the 
senses  and  thoughts,  by  obvious  and  common  experience,  that 
the  mind  of  an  adult  person,  not  laboring  under  any  impedi- 
ment, if  it  will  attend  or  take  notice,  may  easily  observe  it."  2 
There  are  such  propositions.  They  are  analogous  to  the  fol- 

1  See  p.  189.  2  See  p.  192. 
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lowing:  Men  may  be  killed  by  a  profuse  loss  of  blood,  by 
suffocation,  by  want  of  food,  etc. 

These  propositions,  then,  are  given  in  human  experience 
with  sufficient  clearness.  Is  there  any  power  behind  them, 
capable  of  enforcing  obedience  ?  The  very  fact  that  certain 
consequences,  good  or  bad,  apparently  always  ensue  upon  cer- 
tain classes  of  actions,  would  of  itself  suggest  that  this  is  the 
case.  But  we  can  go  further.  The  Law  of  Nature,  as  above 
stated,  points  out  the  way  to  the  common  good  ;  God  must 
desire  the  common  good  ;  therefore  these  [derived]  propositions 
must  be  regarded  as  Laws  of  God,  —  in  which  case  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  <  competent  authority.'  The  good  or 
evil  consequences  which  result  from  actions,  must  be  regarded 
as  « sanctions,'  divinely  ordained.  In  a  word,  these  Practical 
Propositions,  derived  from  experience,  are  not  only  Laws,  but 
Laws  in  the  completest  possible  sense. 

We  are  now  quite  prepared  to  understand  Cumberland's 
notion  of  Obligation.  He  says  :  "  Obligation  is  that  act  of  a 
legislator  by  which  he  declares  that  actions  conformable  to  his 
law  are  necessary  to  those  for  whom  the  law  is  made.  An 
action  is  then  understood  to  be  necessary  to  a  rational  agent, 
when  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  necessarily  required  to 
that  happiness  which  he  naturally,  and  consequently  neces- 
sarily, desires."  *  Obligation  is  regarded  as  perfectly  immut- 
able, for  it  could  change  only  with  the  Nature  of  Things.2 
That  anything  in  what  is  so  vaguely  termed  the  Nature  of 
Things3  could  change,  Cumberland  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose. 

In  treating  of  obligation,  the  author  sometimes  uses  language 
which  might  suggest  determinism.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  he  is  an  uncompromising  libertarian,  —  so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  is  possible  to  define  the  position  of  one  so  little 
given  to  metaphysical  speculation  or  the  precise  use  of  meta- 

1  See  p.  233;  cf.  p.  206.  2  See  p.  226. 

3  This  is  a  good  case  to  illustrate  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  '  Nature  of 
Things.'  Does  the  '  immutable  Nature  of  Things '  mean  certain  physical  and 
other  laws  which  remain  constant  ?  or  does  the  '  immutability '  extend  to  the 
natures  of  particular  classes  of  beings  ? 
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physical  language.  By  the  '  necessity'  and  *  immutability '  of 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  he  simply  means  that,  if  certain  acts  are 
performed,  certain  consequences  will  necessarily  ensue,  now 
and  always.  That  the  acts  themselves,  in  the  particular  case, 
are  determined,  he  would -deny.  We  have  already  seen  that 
human  error  is  explained  by  Cumberland  in  the  same  way  as 
by  Descartes,  —  i.e.,  as  resulting  from  a  rash  use  of  our  Free 
Will,  where  we  arbitrarily  assent  to  that  which  is  not  clear  and 
distinct. 

It  might  seem  highly  improbable  that  so  prominent  and 
zealous  a  churchman  as  Cumberland,  in  treating  of  the  '  sanc- 
tion '  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  would  fail  to  insist  upon  rewards 
and  punishments  after  death ;  yet  such  is  the  case.  In  the 
Introduction  he  states  that  he  has  abstained  from  '  theological 
questions,'  and  has  attempted  to  prove  his  position  from 
*  reason  '  and  '  experience.' l  The  treatise  as  a  whole  bears  out 
this  statement  fairly  well,  it  being  understood  that  by 
'  theological  questions '  Cumberland  means  those  pertaining  to 
revelation.  In  one  passage,  he  says  :  "Among  these  rewards 
[attending  obedience  to  the  Laws  of  Nature]  is  that  happy 
immortality  which  natural  reason  promises  to  attend  the  minds 
of  good  men,  when  separated  from  the  body";2  but  this  is 
almost  the  only  instance  in  which  he  directly  refers  to  the 
future  life  in  connection  with  the  *  sanction,'  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant, perhaps,  that  even  here  he  does  not  refer  to  future  punish- 
ments. Cumberland's  reticence  on  this  subject  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  explain,  and  it  argues  nothing  against 
his  orthodoxy.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
wished  to  confute  Hobbes  on  his  own  ground.  Moreover,  he 
doubtless  knew  perfectly  well  that,  for  those  who  believed  in 
immortality,  rewards  and  punishments  after  death  would  be 
regarded  as  constituting  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
sanction,  whereas,  to  those  who  were  skeptical  in  the  matter, 
such  considerations  would  not  appeal  at  all. 

But  what  Cumberland  lost  by  confining  himself  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  of  actions  that  might  be  expected 

1  See  p.  34.  2  See  p.  267. 
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to  ensue  in  this  present  life,  he  endeavored  to  make  up  by  dis- 
tinguishing sharply  between  (i)  'immediate'  [internal]  and  (2) 
'  mediate '  [external]  consequences.  The  former  are  empha- 
sized considerably  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  doubtless  for 
the  reason  that  here  one  might  plausibly  claim  greater  cer- 
tainty. The  wicked  may,  in  particular  cases,  appear  to  flourish 
in  our  own  day,  as  they  did  in  David's  time  ;  but  the  < external' 
consequences  of  actions  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  By 
the  *  internal '  consequences,  Cumberland  might  seem  to  mean 
simply  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  conscience,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  He  says  :  "  The  immediate  connection 
between  every  man's  greatest  happiness  of  mind,  that  is  in  his 
power,  and  the  actions  which  he  performs  to  promote  most 
effectually  the  common  good  of  God  and  men,  consists  in  this  : 
that  these  are  the  very  actions,  in  the  exercise  and  inward 
consciousness  whereof  every  man's  happiness  (as  far  as  it  is 
in  his  own  power)  consists."  This  is  supposed  to  be  "  after 
the  same  manner  as  we  perceive  a  connection  between  the 
health  and  unimpaired  powers  of  the  body  and  its  actions."  l 
The  case,  then,  is  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  connection 
between  feeling  well  and  being  well  physically.  If  this  seem 
like  begging  the  question,  it  is  to  be  observed  further  that 
man  can  find  free  scope  for  the  varied  activities  (particularly 
mental)  in  which  his  happiness  so  largely  consists,  only  by 
acting  for  the  common  weal. 

As  regards  the  '  mediate '  effects,  or  external  consequences 
of  actions,  Cumberland  acknowledges  that  we  have  here  to  do, 
not  with  certainty,  but  with  probability  merely.  Still  it  is  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability.  In  the  long  run,  actions  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  common  weal  must  lead  to  a  maximum  of 
possible  happiness  for  the  individual  agent;  actions  against 
the  common  weal,  to  a  maximum  of  possible  unhappiness.  If 
advantages  are  not  to  be  procured  in  this  way,  i.e.,  by  acting 
for  the  common  weal,  they  come  under  the  head  of  '  things  not 
in  our  power.'  The  Divine  moral  government  of  human  affairs 
(here  and  now)  is  referred  to  as  tending  still  further  to  justify 
the  author's  position. 

1  See  p.  207. 
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The  treatment  of  this  subject  is  considerably  perplexed, 
partly  owing  to  the  author's  attempt  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  harboring  egoism  in  his  system,  —  an  attempt,  it  should  be 
added,  which  is  not  uniformly  successful.  From  the  contro- 
versial point  of  view,  he  doubtless  had  good  reason  to  in- 
sist upon  the  greater  importance  of  the  internal  sanction, 
and,  indeed,  his  general  position  may  very  well  be  in  accord 
with  human  experience;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  dis- 
tinction will  bear  the  weight  which  is  actually  put  upon  it  in 
the  treatise.  For,  by  employing  it,  Cumberland  attempted  to 
prove  the  complete  sufficiency  of  the  *  sanction,'  as  given  in 
the  present  life,  for  every  moral  agent  whatsoever. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  account  of  *  obligation ' 
brings  out,  in  clear  relief,  the  egoistic  elements  in  the  system. 
Cumberland's  doctrine  of  obligation  (so  far  as  his  explicit  treat- 
ment is  concerned)  is  not  essentially  different  from  Paley's, 
though  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  expressed  in  a  much  less 
offensive  way.  One  may  surmise  that  this  appearance  of  ego- 
ism would  have  been  more  effectually  guarded  against,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  jural  treatment  of  morality,  in- 
volving emphasis  on  reward  and  punishment,  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  author's  desire  to  fight  Hobbes  on  his  own  ground. 

Cumberland's  deduction  of  the  particular  Laws  of  Nature 
from  the  general  Law,  which  we  have  thus  far  been  considering, 
is  by  no  means  elaborate.  It  is  contained  in  the  three  short 
chapters :  vi,  "  Of  Those  Things  which  are  contained  in  the 
General  Law  of  Nature";  vii,  "Of  the  Original  of  Dominion, 
and  the  Moral  Virtues  " ;  viii,  "  Of  the  Moral  Virtues  in  Par- 
ticular." 1  The  last  chapter,  ix,  "Corollaries,"  as  the  name 
might  suggest,  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  systematic  part 
of  the  treatise.  In  the  pages  immediately  following  we  shall 
notice  the  principal  points  made  in  the  three  chapters  first 
mentioned. 

1  The  first  five  chapters  are:  i,  "Of  the  Nature  of  Things";  ii,  "Of  Human 
Nature  and  Right  Reason";  iii,  "Of  Natural  Good";  iv,  "Of  the  Practical 
Dictates  of  Reason";  v,  "Of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  its  Obligation."  These 
titles,  however,  as  already  said,  do  not  give  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  contents  of  the  several  chapters. 
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Chapter  vi,  "  Of  Those  Things  contained  in  the  General  Law 
of  Nature,"  is  very  short,  and  even  so  contains  a  good  deal 
that  has  been  treated  before.  This  is  rather  disappointing, 
for  it  is  just  here  that  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  most 
important  part  of  the  '  deduction.'  Two  questions  are  pro- 
posed by  the  author:  (i)  What  things  are  comprehended  in 
the  common  good  ?  and  (2)  What  actions  tend  to  promote  it  ? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  contains  nothing  new  or  to 
the  present  purpose.  As  regards  actions  tending  to  promote 
the  common  good,  Cumberland  divides  them  into  classes,  each 
corresponding  to  the  particular  '  faculty '  of  the  mind  supposed  to 
be  principally  involved.  Hence  we  have  (i)  acts  of  the  Under- 
standing, (2)  acts  of  the  Will  and  Affections,  or  acts  of  the 
body  determined  by  the  Will.  Under  the  former  head  Cum- 
berland treats  of  Prudence,  which  he  divides  into  (a)  Constancy, 
and  (b)  Moderation.  Constancy,  again,  may  manifest  itself 
either  as  Fortitude  or  as  Patience;  while  Moderation  implies 
Integrity  and  Diligence,  or  Industry. 

Passing  to  '  acts  of  the  Will '  enjoined  by  the  Law  of  Nature, 
these  are  found  to  be  all  included  in  *  the  most  extensive  and 
operative  benevolence.'  The  author  says:  "It  belongs  to  the 
same  benevolence  to  endeavor  that  nothing  be  done  contrary 
to  the  common  good,  and  to  correct  and  amend  it  if  there  has; 
hence  Equity  [or  Justice]  is  an  essential  branch  of  this  virtue." 1 
This  Universal  Benevolence  also  includes  Innocence,  Gentle- 
ness, Repentance,  Restitution,  and  Self-denial;  and,  further, 
Candor,  Fidelity,  and  Gratitude.  "  In  these  few  heads,"  says 
Cumberland,  "  are  contained  the  primary  special  Laws  of  Na- 
ture and  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  virtues  and  all 
societies." 

In  this  connection  Cumberland  asserts  that  some  actions 
may  be  regarded  as  morally  '  indifferent,'  but  the  term  is  mis- 
leading. Those  actions  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  end  proposed  are  '  necessary ' ;  those  to  which  there  are 
others  equivalent,  i.e.y  equally  calculated  to  conduce  to  the 
common  weal,  are  termed  '  indifferent.'  Every  action,  then, 

1  See  p.  309. 
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may  very  well  have  a  moral  character;  and  yet  it  may  be  no 
more  efficacious  in  promoting  the  *  greatest  end '  than  certain 
other  actions.  Accordingly  it  may,  in  this  sense  only,  be 
termed  'indifferent.'  These  cases,  we  are  told,  leave  room  for 
the  greatest  individual  freedom ;  also  for  positive  laws  contract- 
ing such  liberty  within  narrower  bounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  however  original  and  important  may 
have  been  Cumberland's  idea  that  the  particular  laws  of  moral 
action,  or  Laws  of  Nature,  could  be  deduced  from  one  princi- 
ple, viz.,  that  requiring  of  all  moral  agents  conduct  that  should 
conduce  to  the  common  good;  his  < deduction'  of  these  particu- 
lar Laws  thus  far  contains  little  or  nothing  calling  for  remark, 
unless  it  be  the  nai've  application  of  a  more  than  usually  crude 
'faculty  psychology,'  where  he  distinguishes  between  acts  of 
the  understanding  and  those  of  the  will  and  affections.  This, 
however,  is  not  relevant  to  the  present  discussion. 

The  two  remaining  chapters,  vii,  "  Of  the  Original  of  Do- 
minion and  the  Moral  Virtues,"  and  viii,  "  Of  the  Moral  Vir- 
tues in  Particular,"  treat  incidentally  of  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  but  are  principally  concerned  with  the  Laws  of  Nature 
which  have  to  do  with  the  distribution  and  tenure  of  property. 
It  does  not  seem  best  to  follow  the  author's  order  of  exposition, 
particularly  as  a  matter  touched  upon  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
book  should  be  treated  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hobbes  had  maintained,  though 
not  in  so  many  words,  that  <  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature ' ;  and  also,  as  regards  property,  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  each  had  a  '  right '  to  all,  —  which,  of  course,  means 
only  that  each  had  a  '  right '  to  all  that  he  could  get  and  keep.1 
Otherwise  stated,  self-preservation  (or  the  conscious  seeking 
of  one's  own  happiness)  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  '  right,'  but 
as  the  only  original  spring  of  action,  while  brute  force  was 
regarded  as  the  only  criterion.  Possession  was  to-tenths  of 
the  law;  though,  of  course,  this  possession  on  the  part  of  the 
strongest  could  be  only  of  the  most  temporary  character,  owing 
to  the  (approximate)  ' original  equality'  of  men. 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  hypothetical  'right  to  all  things  '  extended  not  only 
to  the  material  good  things  of  life,  but  to  everything  whatever. 
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As  regards  the  former,  self-preservation,  Cumberland  does 
not  admit  either  that  men  have  a  primary  and  inalienable  right 
to  preserve  themselves,  or  that  the  desire  of  self-preservation 
is  naturally  their  ruling  motive.  He  says,  in  chapter  i,  "  Of 
the  Nature  of  Things " :  "  It  cannot  be  known  that  any  one 
has  a  right  to  preserve  himself,  unless  it  be  known  that  this 
will  contribute  to  the  common  good,  or  that  it  is  at  least  con- 
sistent with  it.  ...  A  right  even  to  self-defence  cannot  be 
understood  without  respect  had  to  the  concessions  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  which  consults  the  good  of  all."1  This  is  nothing  if 
not  explicit;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  are  here  concerned 
only  with  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  ethical  principle.  As  regards  our  mode  of  action, 
this  very  *  good  of  all,'  which  is  the  ethical  ultimate,  demands 
that  (in  all  ordinary  circumstances)  "  every  one  should  study 
his  own  preservation,  and  further  perfection."2  The  degree 
to  which  one  should  subordinate  one's  own  interests  to  the 
common  good,  depends,  of  course,  upon  circumstances.  That 
it  may  extend  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  one's  life,  Cumberland 
would  have  been  the  last  to  deny.  In  such  a  case  he  would 
have  maintained  his  general  thesis,  that  the  good  of  all  and  the 
good  of  each  coincide,  by  insisting  upon  the  benefits  already 
received  by  the  individual  at  the  hands  of  society.3  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  does  not  really  prove  his  point. 

Passing  now  to  Cumberland's  deduction  of  the  right  to  per- 
sonal property,  we  must  remember  that  he  was  confronted  with 
Hobbes's  doctrine  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  each  had  a  '  right ' 
to  all.  His  argument,  which  practically  is,  that  society  could 
not  exist  without  proprietorship  in  the  case  of  at  least  some 
things,  however  sound  it  may  be  in  itself,  can  hardly  be 
called  the  conclusive  answer  to  Hobbes  that  he  himself  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  The  difference  between  the  two  was  primarily 
regarding  the  nature  of  man,  and  not  so  much  regarding  the 
conditions  under  which  society  could  exist.  For  it  was  just 
Hobbes's  contention  that  society  could  not  exist  in  what  he 
chose  to  call  a  '  state  of  nature ' ;  hence  the  absolute  need  of 

1  See  p.  67.  2  See  p.  69.  8  See,  e.g.,  p.  27. 
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founding  the  state,  and  such  a  state  as  the  '  Leviathan ' 
that  he  described.  The  irrelevance  of  a  good  many  of  the 
author's  particular  criticisms  of  Hobbes  cannot  but  strike  the 
reader. 

The  controversial  part  of  the  treatise,  however,  is  not  that 
with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned,  so  we  pass  on  to  Cum- 
berland's own  deduction  of  the  right  to  property.  It  is  some- 
what important  to  notice  the  exact  form  of  the  argument.  "It 
has  been  proved,"  he  says,  "that  in  the  common  happiness  are 
contained  both  the  highest  honor  of  God,  and  the  perfections 
both  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men;  moreover,  it  is  well 
known  from  the  Nature  of  Things  that,  in  order  to  these  ends, 
are  necessarily  required  both  many  actions  of  men,  and  uses  of 
things  which  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  subservient  to  other 
uses.  From  whence  it  follows  that  men,  who  are  obliged  to 
promote  the  common  good,  are  likewise  necessarily  obliged  to 
consent  that  the  use  of  things  and  labor  of  persons,  so  far  as 
they  are  necessary  to  particular  men  to  enable  them  to  promote 
the  public  good,  should  be  so  granted  them,  that  they  may  not 
lawfully  be  taken  from  them,  whilst  the  aforesaid  necessity 
continues  ;  that  is,  that  those  things  should,  at  least  during  such 
time,  become  their  property  and  be  called  their  own.  But  such 
necessity  continuing,  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  like  times 
and  circumstances,  a  perpetual  property,  or  right  to  the  use  of 
things,  and  to  the  assistance  of  persons  necessary,  will  follow 
to  each  person  during  life."  l 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  parts  in  this  de- 
duction :  (i)  the  argument  for  the  original  partition  of  goods  ; 
(2)  the  argument  for  the  permanence  of  that  partition.2  These 
should  be  carefully  distinguished.  It  is  precisely  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  that  the  obscurity  of  Cumberland's  treatment 
of  property  lies. 

(i)  As  regards  the  (original)  temporary  right  to  the  use  of 
things  and  the  services  of  other  people,  there  seems  to  be  no 

1  See  p.  313.     Cf.  pp.  64  et  seq.     This  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  Law  on  p.  315, 
which,  of  course,  involves  nothing  but  a  purely  verbal  change. 

2  Involving  inheritance,  of  course. 
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difficulty.  Without  some  external  things,  the  individual  cannot 
exist,  still  less  be  of  any  service  to  his  fellow-men.  Moreover, 
"the  same  nourishment  and  necessary  clothing  which  preserves 
the  life  of  one  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  perform  the  same 
office  for  any  other."  Hence,  in  practice,  some  of  the  things 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life  must  be  divided  in  order 
to  be  used  at  all.  This  applies  absolutely,  however,  only  to 
food  and  clothing.  Cumberland  certainly  has  a  great  deal 
more  than  these  in  mind.  Indeed,  he  shows  that  in  a  state  of 
nature,  preceding  the  complete  division  of  things,  frequent  dis- 
putes would  arise  "where  it  was  not  very  evident  what  was 
necessary  for  each." l  These,  and  also  the  sloth  of  those 
'  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  common  fields,'  would  inevitably, 
he  thinks,  lead  to  the  further  division. 

(2)  But  this  division,  having  once  been  made,  isjinat,  owing 
to  the  assumed  continuance  of  'like  times  and  circumstances.' 
The  too  easy  transition  from  (i)  to  (2)  is  the  weak  point  in  the 
deduction.  Some  division  had  to  be  made ;  a  certain  division 
has  actually  been  made;  and  the  complete  and  abiding  justice 
of  this  division  Cumberland  accepts  as  a  matter  of  course. 
We  need  not  discuss  the  division,  he  says,  "  because  we  all  find 
it  ready  made  to  our  hands,  in  a  manner  plainly  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  best  end,  the  honor  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  all 
men,  if  they  be  not  wanting  to  themselves."  2  That  there  is 
any  way  radically  to  remove  the  hardships  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution (which  certainly  is  not  worse  than  it  was  in  Cumber- 
land's time),  one  would  perhaps  be  the  last  to  maintain;  but 
the  author's  breezy  optimism  with  regard  to  the  felicity  result- 
ing from  the  existing  distribution,  is  a  little  amusing,  in  the 
light  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  present  day.  The 
choice,  according  to  his  view,  would  seem  to  be  between  the 
present  system  and  "violating  and  overturning  all  settled 
rights,  divine  and  human,  and  endeavoring  to  introduce  a  new 
division  of  all  property,  according  to  the  judgment  or  affections 
of  [some]  one  man."  3 

1  See  p.  321.     2  See  p.  322,  particularly  the  passage  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
3  See  p.  323. 
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Indeed,  Cumberland's  argument  for  the  existing  distribution 
of  wealth  is  curiously  analogous  to  that  of  Hobbes  for  the 
absolute  character  of  the  then  existing  government.  Hobbes 
had  practically  said  :  Any  government  is  better  than  none; 
choose  between  an  absolute  government  (the  only  stable  one) 
and  none  at  all.  Cumberland,  as  we  have  seen,  practically 
says:  Some  division  of  property  had  to  be  made;  this  actually 
was  made;  choose  between  this  and  "violating  and  overturning 
all  settled  rights."  In  this  connection,  he  remarks  that;  with 
Grotius,  he  highly  approves  of  that  saying  of  Thucydides  :  "  It 
is  just  for  every  one  to  preserve  that  form  of  government  in 
the  state,  which  has  been  delivered  down  to  him." 

According  to  Cumberland,  then,  our  ultimate  right  to  that 
which  we  legally  possess,  under  the  existing  order  of  things, 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of 
property  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  society ;  not  so  much 
upon  the  fact  that  our  property  enables  us  to  promote  the 
common  good.  If  the  latter  were  really  the  criterion,  a  partial 
redistribution  of  property  every  now  and  again  might  seem  to 
be  the  inevitable  consequence.  My  only  object  in  referring 
to  this  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  —  somewhat  important, 
as  it  seems  to  me  —  that  Cumberland's  criterion  for  the  distri- 
bution of  property  applies  only,  or  mainly,  to  the  (hypothetical) 
original  partition  of  the  same ;  not  to  the  actual  distribution 
as  we  now  find  it.  And  the  (actual) '  original  partition,'  surely, 
was  made  upon  anything  but  ethical  principles. 

With  the  last  chapter,  viii,  "  Of  the  Moral  Virtues  in  Par- 
ticular," we  are  not  here  specially  concerned,  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  have  already  been  considered.  The  mode  of 
treatment  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  passage  : 
"  The  special  laws  of  the  moral  virtues  may,  after  this  manner, 
be  deduced  from  the  law  of  Universal  Justice.  There  being  a 
law  given  which  fixes  and  preserves  the  rights  of  particular 
persons,  for  this  end  only,  that  the  common  good  of  all  be  pro- 
moted by  every  one,  all  will  be  laid  under  these  two  obligations, 
in  order  to  that  end:  (i)  To  contribute  to  others  such  a  share 
of  those  things  which  are  committed  to  their  trust,  as  may  not 
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destroy  that  part  which  is  necessary  to  themselves  for  the 
same  end  ;  (2)  to  reserve  to  themselves  that  use  of  what  is  their 
own,  as  may  be  most  advantageous  to,  or  at  least  consistent 
with,  the  good  of  others."  l  Thus  abstractly  stated,  the  princi- 
ples may  seem  commonplace  enough  ;  but  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  best  side  of  Cumberland's  ethical  theory  that,  in  carry- 
ing them  out,  he  preserves  so  true  a  balance  between  duties  of 
< giving'  and  duties  of  < receiving.'  He  himself  says  that,  if 
confusion  be  attributed  to  him  by  reason  of  his  recognition  of 
the  two  classes  of  duties,  the  confusion  must  be  attributed  to 
Nature  herself.  Here,  again,  as  so  often,  he  illustrates  his 
position  by  reference  to  what  we  know  to  be  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  preservation  and  health  of  any  organism. 
His  deduction  of  the  particular  virtues  under  each  class,  we 
need  not  stop  to  consider. 

Although  Cumberland's  ethical  system  has  been  treated  topi- 
cally throughout,  in  these  two  articles,  it  seems  desirable  to 
restate,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  principal  results  of  our  investi- 
gation. This  is  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  some- 
what heterogeneous  elements  that  enter  into  the  system. 

I.  Hobbes  had  regarded  man  as  a  bundle  of  egoistic  instincts, 
and  had  practically  denied  the  existence  of  Right  Reason. 
Cumberland  insists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  non-rational 
side  of  human  nature  manifests  altruistic  as  well  as  egoistic 
tendencies ;  and  also  that  man  is  essentially  a  rational  being. 
Our  sympathetic  feelings  are  emphasized  more  when  the  author 
is  thinking  of  society  as  an  organic  whole,  while  the  rationality 
of  man  is  usually  brought  out  into  strong  relief  when  the  dis- 
cussion is  regarding  the  individual.  That  the  existence  of  sym- 
pathetic feeling  '  fits  '  us  for  society  is  evident,  of  course.  Our 
rationality,  on  the  other  hand,  '  fits '  us  for  society  in  a  double 
way:  (i)  It  enables  us  to  see  our  own  good  as  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  good  of  society,  and  so  leads  to  objectively 
moral  conduct  from  ultimately  egoistic  motives ;  (2)  it  enables 
us  to  recognize  and  desire  the  Good  in  and  for  itself,  —  irre- 

1  See  p.  329. 
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spective  of  the  question  as  to  whose  good  it  may  be.  The 
difference  between  these  two  parts  which  Reason  plays  is  im- 
portant. The  second  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  system.  Cumberland's  view,  that  benevo- 
lent feeling  first  came  into  human  life  with  sexual  love  and  the 
parental  instinct  to  protect  the  young,  has  been  sufficiently 
noticed;  as  also  his  view  that  the  kindly  affections  (re- 
garded physiologically)  tend  toward  the  conservation  of  the 
individual,  while  the  contrary  is  true  of  the  malevolent  affec- 
tions. It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that,  when  opposing  the 
egoism  of  Hobbes,  the  author  always  attempts  to  prove,  not 
simply  that  man  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  benevolent ;  but  that  he 
must  be  so,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  organism  and  its  re- 
lation to  that  greater  organism,  society,  of  which  it  is  a  con- 
stituent part.  Cumberland's  treatment  of  the  benevolent  feel- 
ings inevitably  suggests  the  evolutionary  view,  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  consistent  with  his  own  static  view  of  things.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  left  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
motive  of  the  moral  agent  is  ever  wholly  altruistic.  At  the 
same  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  perhaps  this  is  not  one 
of  the  things  which  we  should  criticise  in  the  system,  as  the 
question  is  a  somewhat  abstract  one,  which  naturally  did  not 
trouble  Cumberland,  whose  aim  throughout  was  eminently 
practical.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  we  are  practically  altru- 
istic in  many  of  our  actions,  i.e.,  free  from  selfish  calculations 
regarding  a  probable  reward. 

II.  Turning  to  the  Good,  we  were  obliged  to  conclude  that  it 
is  described,  now  in  terms  of  '  preservation '  or  <  perfection,'  now 
in  terms  of  '  happiness.'  As  regards  the  first  set  of  passages, 
Professor  Sidgwick  is  probably  wrong  in  holding  that  Cumber- 
land does  not  define  perfection  so  as  strictly  to  exclude  '  moral 
perfection,'  —  which,  of  course,  would  involve  him  in  a  logical 
circle.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  Good  is  that  which  pre- 
serves and  perfects  both  mind  and  body.  As  regards  the  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  make  '  happiness '  the  end,  we  were 
obliged  to  ask  what  was  meant  by  '  happiness,'  for  the  term  is 
very  vaguely  used  by  early  ethical  writers.  It  was  found  to 
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be  pleasure  depending  upon  (i)  the  unimpeded  (and  effective) 
normal  activities  of  mind  and  body  ;  (2)  a  tranquil  frame  of 
mind,  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon  (a)  external  circumstances, 
(b)  the  feeling  that  we  have  acted  <  consistently,'  (c)  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  acted  for  the  common  weal ;  and  (3) 
a  knowledge  that  others  around  us  are  happy.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  Cumberland  distinguishes  between  what  is 
*  naturally  '  and  what  is  '  morally  '  good.  '  Natural '  good  is 
the  ultimate  for  Ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  only  voluntary 
actions  which  tend  to  that  which  is  '  naturally '  good,  are 
'morally'  good.  So  much  for  the  Good  in  general.  Of 
course,  what  Cumberland  sets  up  as  the  (objective)  end  of  all 
truly  moral  action  is  the  good  of  all,  or  of  as  many  as  possible. 
III.  As  regards  the  Laws  of  Nature,  we  saw  that  the  system 
did  not  really  need  such  a  scaffolding,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was 
rather  hampered  than  helped  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  had 
to  recognize  that  the  external  form  of  the  system  was  practi- 
cally determined  by  this  conception  ;  also  that  it  was  here  that 
we  must  look  for  Cumberland's  application  of  his  unifying  prin- 
ciple, i.e.y  his  deduction  of  the  particular  virtues.  Hobbes  had 
demanded  that  a  Law  should  be  '  clearly  promulgated  by  a 
competent  authority';  and  had  denied  that,  in  this  sense,  the 
Laws  of  Nature  were  Laws  at  all.  Cumberland,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  to  show  that  they  are  technically  such. 
They  are  '  clearly  promulgated,'  for  the  effects  of  actions  are 
uniform  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  '  competent  authority ' 
in  this  case,  for  it  is  none  less  than  the  First  Cause,  the 
Author  of  Nature.  The  effects  of  actions  were  found  to  be 
treated  only  in  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  present  life  ;  but 
a  sharp  distinction  was  made  between  the  '  immediate '  [inter- 
nal] and  the  '  mediate '  [external]  effects,  for  the  confessed  rea- 
son that  '  mediate  '  effects  were  somewhat  uncertain.  The  de- 
duction of  the  particular  Laws  of  Nature  was  found  to  be 
hardly  adequate,  but,  on  the  whole,  consistent. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  system  which  we  have  been  exam- 
ining ?     Cumberland's  style  is  radically  bad,  his  order  of  expo- 
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sition  almost  uniformly  unfortunate.  Moreover,  a  good  many 
of  his  very  numerous  criticisms  of  Hobbes  are  somewhat  wide 
of  the  mark.  It  might  seem  as  if  there  were  little  use  in  at- 
tempting to  revive  interest  in  this  practically  forgotten  moral- 
ist. Yet  the  curious  fact  is,  that  Cumberland  alone,  of  the 
English  ethical  writers  of  his  time,  sounds  modern,  as  we  read 
him  to-day.  Hobbes  and  Cudworth  were  greater  men  ;  More 
had  a  more  charming  personality ;  but  when  we  read  their 
works,  we  feel  that  Egoism,  Intellectualism,  and  theological 
Mysticism,  as  foundations  of  ethical  theory,  belong  essentially 
to  the  past.  Cumberland,  on  the  other  hand,  <  builded  better 
than  he  knew.'  He  was  the  first  exponent,  in  England,  at 
least,  of  a  tendency  which  for  a  long  time  practically  dominated 
English  Ethics.  And  even  this  is  not  all.  Though  writing 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  publication  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  he  viewed  society  as  an  organic  whole.  Per- 
haps no  single  phrase  would  express  his  ideal  so  completely  as 
'  the  health  of  the  social  organism ' ;  and  yet  we  regard  that 
formula  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  present  generation. 
Moreover,  if  he  recognizes  '  preservation '  and  '  perfection ' 
on  the  one  hand,  and  '  happiness '  on  the  other,  as  parallel 
principles,  we  must  concede  that  neither  of  these  princi- 
ples has  definitely  supplanted  the  other  even  yet.  Indeed,  — 
if  one  may  venture  to  attribute  anything  like  unanimity  to 
the  constructive  ethical  literature  of  the  last  few  years,  —  it 
may  be  said  that  what  is  now  being  sought,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  some  principle  at  once  comprehensive  enough  to  com- 
bine these  two  seemingly  antagonistic  notions  in  a  higher  syn- 
thesis, and  definite  enough  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  coherent 

system  of  Ethics. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 


HYLOZOISM:    A   CHAPTER   IN   THE   EARLY 
HISTORY   OF   SCIENCE. 

J)ERIODS  of  transition,  whether  in  the  form  of  political 
•*-  revolutions  or  of  epoch-making  changes  in  speculative 
thought,  awaken  a  large  degree  of  interest  in  men  of  culture 
and  science.  In  such  transitions  men  see  new  eras  in  their 
making,  and  the  time  is  filled  with  that  life,  movement,  and 
change  which  are  always  wont  to  attract  the  gaze  of  spectators 
of  the  world's  civilization.  There  is  a  hard  struggle  of  the  old 
with  the  new,  and  conservatives,  with  their  orthodoxy,  time- 
honored  institutions  and  beliefs,  yield  the  ground  reluctantly 
to  the  advance  of  innovators  and  reformers.  So  the  periods  of 
enlightenment  marked  by  the  Sophists,  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  the  Reformation  are  transition  periods  in  the  history  of 
thought  where  we  see  the  warring  of  opposing  factions  and 
sympathies  filled  with  epoch-making  influences.  These  eras 
are  of  greatest  moment  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
world,  and  of  proportional  interest  to  the  student  of  this  devel- 
opment. A  transition  period  of  really  greater  importance  for 
philosophy  and  science  is  the  passage  from  the  Animism  of  old 
Greece  to  the  Hylozoism  of  the  Ionian  physiologers.  It  was 
here  that  science  was  born.  The  mythology  and  dualistic 
animism,  though  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  poets  and 
bolstered  up  by  religious  veneration  and  respect  for  the  ancient, 
which  (to  their  praise  be  it  said  !)  were  always  characteristic 
of  the  Greeks,  had  finally  failed  to  satisfy  the  intellectual 
demands  of  this  acute  Ionian  people.  Philosophy,  to  be  sure, 
did  not  spring  suddenly  into  being,  as  Athena  from  Zeus's  head. 
Natura  nihil  facit  per  saltum.  Philosophy  was  developed  in 
part  out  of  the  preexistent  cosmology  and  mythology,  though 
itself  very  different  in  spirit  and  method  from  these.  The 
ancient  Greek  religion  was  essentially  a  religion  of  nature, 
wrought  out  and  colored  by  fervid  imagination  and  imbued 
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with  the  poetry  of  nature-lovers,  who  filled  earth,  and  sea, 
and  sky  with  their  myths,  and  made  every  forest  and  hillside 
spring  pulse  with  life  and  soul.  This  belief  of  spiritual  agency 
in  nature,  the  hypothesis  that  the  various  objects  of  the  natural 
world  are  animated  with  life,  intelligence,  and  passion  similar 
to  man's,  is  at  once  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  primitive 
culture.  It  is  the  earliest  form  of  anthropomorphism,  in  which 
the  unscientific  mind  saw  in  nature  the  analogue  of  itself. 

In  the  cruder  aspects  of  animism  amongst  the  lower  races, 
1  stocks  and  stones  '  were  made  the  objects  of  servile  adoration 
and  cringing  fear;  the  spectres  of  their  own  imagination  filled 
the  worshippers,  while  the  character  of  these  embodied  fictions 
had  small  poetic  beauty.  They  betrayed  no  artistic  creative- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  were  the  outcome  of  debas- 
ing fear  of  transcendental  powers  and  of  the  desire  to  conciliate 
them,  the  spirit  so  despised  by  Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  It  is 
the  ignorance,  the  conscious  weakness  and  willing  servility  of 
the  slave-mind.  Yet  even  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  and  Lucre- 
tius, as  Tylor,  in  Primitive  Culture,  points  out,  contains  sur- 
vivals of  a  remote  animism,  though  these  authors  were  per- 
haps not  conscious  of  the  source  from  which  these  survivals 
came,  or  even  of  the  fact  that  they  were  remnants  of  an  archaic 
faith.  The  case  in  point  is  as  follows :  Democritus,  from  whom 
Epicurus  derived  his  physical  doctrines  and  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, supposes  that  things  are  constantly  throwing  off  images 
of  themselves  (e?8o>Xa).  These  images  are  transmitted  by  the 
medium  of  the  air  into  the  percipient  soul  and  are  thus  cognized. 
This  theory  is  a  relic  of  the  savage  belief  in  object-souls, 
employed  by  Democritus  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception. This  resemblance  is  not  merely  superficial  and  fortui- 
tous. Democritus  had  often  been  witness  of  the  funeral 
offerings  of  "garments,  and  jewels,  and  money,  and  food,  and 
drink  ;  rites  which  his  mother  and  his  nurse  could  tell  him 
were  performed  in  order  that  the  phantasmal  images  of  these 
objects  might  pass  into  the  possession  of  forms  shadowy  like 
themselves,  the  souls  of  dead  men."1  Democritus  thus  trans- 

1  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i,  p.  449. 
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fers  from  religion,  from  a  relic  of  primitive  animism,  to  Epis- 
temology  this  conception  of  a  thing's  possessing  a  phantasm. 
Epicurus  incorporated  the  same  into  his  system.  Lucretius 
makes  the  above  theory  of  film-like  images  or  phantasms 
(simulacra,  quasi  membranae  summo  corpore  rerum  dereptae, 
D.  R.  N.,  iv,  35)  explain  the  figures  which  appear  to  us  in 
visions,  and  the  images  which  enter  our  minds  in  sense-per- 
ception. We  have  here,  then,  an  unbroken  continuity  in  the 
evolution  of  thought  from  the  crude  animism  that  goes  back 
to  pre-historic  Greece,  down  to  the  post-Socratic  schools. 
Every  modern  civilization  furnishes  many  examples  of  such 
survival  from  this  animistic  stage  of  culture,  universal  in  the 
primitive  world.  The  animistic  belief  took  on  various  forms 
corresponding  to  the  various  national  characters  of  which  it 
was  an  expression.  At  the  lowest  stages  of  culture  there  is 
a  belief  that  a  ghost-soul  animates  man  while  in  the  body,  and 
appears  to  others  in  dream  and  vision  out  of  the  body.  The 
film-like  soul  passes  out  from  the  body  as  a  shadow  (a/ad, 
'  shade ')  in  sleep  and  death,  and,  superior  to  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  time  and  space,  goes  where  it  will.  Survivals  of  this 
notion  have  come  down  to  ourselves  in  such  phrases  "  as  '  out 
of  oneself,'  ' beside  oneself,'  'in  an  ecstasy,'  and  he  who  says 
that  his  spirit  goes  forth  to  meet  a  friend,  can  still  realize 
in  the  phrase  a  meaning  deeper  than  metaphor."  1 

This  conception  in  primitive  thought  of  the  relation  of 
soul  and  body  is  decisive  for  the  whole  primitive  view  of 
nature.  It  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  difference  between  a 
dead  body  and  a  living  one ;  it  is  the  cause  of  life  and  thought 
and  change.  All  nature  was  interpreted  on  this  analogy. 
Wherever  life  and  movement  and  agency  were  seen  in  the 
physical  universe,  they  were  explained  as  psychical  law  in  the 
natural  world.  While  the  less  creative  and  artistic  races  did 
not  rise  above  animal,  fetish,  or  totem  worship,  the  Greeks  in 
their  polytheism  —  whose  gods  were  only  the  various  parts 
and  forces  of  nature  —  constructed  a  pantheon  harmonious 
and  poetic,  determining  largely  their  imaginative  literature,  in 

1  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i,  p.  397. 
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which  literature,  too,  the  gods  themselves  find  their  only  im- 
mortality. With  them  the  sensuous  and  natural  body  forth  the 
spiritual;  their  religion  is  a  religion  of  nature.  The  spirits  of 
the  gods  live  in  nature  as  personified  causes,  and  this  doctrine 
of  the  agency  of  personal  spirits  really  gave  way  only  at  a  com- 
paratively late  stage  of  development  to  ideas  of  force  and  law. 
While  certain  aspects  of  animism  have  succumbed  to  other 
modes  of  thinking  more  adapted  to  new  environment,  some 
have  persisted,  and  live  not  only  in  the  classical  age  of  Greece, 
but  form  part  of  our  own  intellectual  inheritance  from  the 
remote  past;  e.g.,  the  return  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to 
present  themselves  to  relatives,  and  the  beliefs  of  the  Spiritu- 
alists. The  Greeks  in  the  pre-scientific  period  possessed  not 
only  exuberant  imagination,  but  childlike  credulity.  Criticism 
and  investigation  had  not  come  into  being.  They  believed 
thoroughly  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  animistic  fancies 
which  formed  their  religion.  They  regarded  with  veneration 
and  devoutness  these  deified  forces  and  agencies  in  nature. 
Their  religion  and  the  manifold  operations  of  divine  powers 
working  in  the  physical  world  were  the  na'fve  conceptions  of 
personal  will  and  passion  projected  into  the  realms  of  air  and 
sea  and  sky.  The  world  was  resplendent  with  the  beauty  of 
their  own  youthful  and  joyous  minds,  and  reacted  in  turn  on 
the  creating  intelligence  to  make  it  a  lover  and  worshipper 
of  nature.  Instead  of  saying  Hercules  purified  a  stagnant 
pool  or  lake  of  destructive  miasmata,  the  mythopoeic  fancy 
of  the  Greeks  converted  this  into  the  story  of  Hercules  de- 
stroying the  Lernaean  Hydra,  and  later  generations  believed 
in  both  monster  and  hero  as  realities.  There  are  agencies 
which  dominate  the  destinies  of  men  as  well  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  physical  world.  The  Parcae  spin  out  for  each 
man  his  thread  of  life;  Ares  presides  over  battle,  and  by  his 
prowess  helps  the  worthy  to  victory.  Earth,  heaven,  and  sea 
are  filled  with  the  personalities  of  Ge,  Zeus,  and  Poseidon, 
who  speak  in  the  turbulent  wave,  the  forked  lightning,  and  the 
bounteous  life  of  the  land.  The  nymphs,  the  satyrs,  Sileni, 
Pan,  the  local  genii  make  the  forest,  the  bubbling  spring,  the 
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countryside  echo  with  joyous  life  of  sport;  and  while  nature  is 
thus  vivified  and  adorned  by  imagination,  it  is  to  the  Greek 
consecrated  by  faith. 

There  is  a  certain  animistic  disposition  in  all  poetry  that 
deals  with  nature;  ascriptions  of  language  and  feeling  and 
will  to  the  inanimate  are  common  in  our  literature,  unaccom- 
panied, however,  by  any  religious  aspect  of  such  ascription, 
and  conveying  to  the  reader  no  suggestion  that  what  is  said  is 
anything  but  a  metaphor.  When  Wordsworth  tells  us  of 

"  The  fluttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run  on 
Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  themselves," 

or  Coleridge  that 

"  The  rivers  sang  in  their  channels  ; 

Laughed  on  their  shores  the  hoarse  seas  ;  the  yearning  ocean  swelled  up- 
ward"; 

we  see  the  universal  tendency  to  interpret  things  animistically, 
to  endue  things  with  a  soul,  to  find  wherever  there  is  move- 
ment and  agency  in  nature  an  analogue  to  ourselves.  One 
hears  of  '  whispering  trees/  of  '  sighing  winds/  of  *  nodding 
branches/  of  'frowning  mountains/  of  ' laughing  meadow 
brooks/  in  modern  literature.  But  we  no  longer  accompany 
this  personification  with  any  belief  in  its  reality,  and  our  elves, 
sprites,  brownies,  and  woodland  nymphs  figure  only  as  the 
most  attenuated  fictions  in  our  fairy-books  and  child-lore. 
Such  things  no  longer  function  in  our  thought  as  causes  or 
explanations  of  natural  phenomena.  In  the  primitive  world, 
however,  and  more  especially  in  the  pre-scientific  Greek  world, 
where  imagination  rather  than  thought  determined  belief,  this 
animistic  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena  served  at  once 
as  religion  and  crude  metaphysic.  Out  of  this  naturalistic 
religion  was  developed  a  naturalistic  philosophy,  which  did  not, 
however,  do  away  with  animism,  but  the  mythology  continued 
to  exist  for  many  generations  alongside  of  science  as  the  popu- 
lar religion.  Even  Socrates,  after  that  long  reverie  of  his  in 
camp  on  the  Potidaean  campaign,  offered  a  prayer  to  Helios, 
the  sun-god,  before  going  about  his  daily  duties.  Still  the 
spirit  and  dogmas  of  science,  from  its  very  beginning,  left  no 
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place  for  this  mythology.  It  simply  had  the  sanction  of  a  long 
past,  and  had  been  the  object  of  reverence  on  the  part  of  gen- 
erations of  ancestors;  it  was  the  popular  religion,  with  which 
it  was  difficult  to  make  open  breach.  As  far  as  thought  was 
concerned,  apart  from  actual  practice  and  ceremonial  obser- 
vance, this  breach  was  made  in  the  Hylozoism  of  the  Ionian 
physiologers.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  <  warfare  of  science.' 
Doubtless  it  was  in  the  main  the  physical  aspect  of  the  current 
religion  that  did  most  to  set  astir  amongst  the  Greeks  the  philo- 
sophical spirit.  Mythology  had  sought  a  cause  for  changing 
natural  phenomena,  and  discovered  it  in  a  personal  will,  a  tran- 
scendental cause.  Science  sought  an  explanation  of  these 
natural  changes,  and  found  a  natural  cause.  This  is  the  point, 
one  may  unhesitatingly  affirm,  at  which  science  first  came  into 
being.  The  transition  here  indicated  is,  therefore,  the  most 
important  change  which  the  history  of  intellectual  development 
has  to  record.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  recognition  of  the 
general  interdependence  of  things,  of  any  unity  in  the  manifold, 
of  any  law  determining  the  movement  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  old  animism  is  a  dualistic  or  double  materialism.  It  con- 
ceives of  two  essentially  different  principles,  matter  and  soul, 
but  the  latter  is  not  immaterial.  The  film-like  shade  is  as 
much  matter  as  are  the  images  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mate- 
rialist Democritus,  only  it  is  a  very  different  sort  of  matter 
from  the  non-psychical.  The  whole  world  is  made  up  of  two 
fundamentally  distinct  principles,  soul  and  body,  which  never 
change  over  into  one  another,  though  they  are  both  material 
or  tangible  entities.  The  conception  of  immaterial  spirit  is 
not  yet  reached,  though  the  fundamental  mode  of  thought  in 
this  primitive  mythology  is  dualistic.  Hylozoism,  the  form  which 
the  new  stammering  science  assumes,  is  materialistic  monism. 
This  antagonism  between  animistic  dualism  and  materialism  is 
the  most  radical  opposition  in  all  religious  thought.  Through 
the  Milesians  nature  was  emptied  of  soul  and  of  God.  Alongside 
of  this  fundamental  opposition  between  religion  and  materialism, 
which  came  to  consciousness  and  expression  with  the  Ionian  phy- 
siologers, other  oppositions,  schisms,  heresies,  and  diversities  in 
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creed  sink  into  insignificance.     For  will  and  soul,  force  and  life 
were  substituted. 

There  is  a  strongly  marked  interest  in  origins  in  the  present 
age,  dominated  as  it  is  by  the  evolution  theory.  Men  desire 
to  observe  things  and  theories  in  their  making,  their  growth. 
This  applies  equally  to  the  development  of  philosophical  ideas. 
We  style  society  an  organism,  and  we  investigate  philosophy 
genetically,  carrying  our  observed  forms  and  processes  from 
the  physical  world  into  the  non-physical,  and  finding  that  the 
same  fundamental  laws  prevail  here.  We  find  that  scientifi- 
cally the  rude,  but  withal  beautiful,  animistic  mythology  is  the 
protoplasm,  as  it  were,  from  which  speculative  philosophy  has 
been  evolved.  Early  Greek  speculation  carries  with  it  many 
marks  of  being  autochthonous.  Amongst  these  the  two  which 
are  of  greatest  interest  for  our  present  purpose  are  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  early  Greek  speculation  stands  to  the  mythol- 
ogy and  religion  then  current,  and  secondly,  the  impress  which 
a  seaboard  nature  has  left  on  the  philosophy  of  these  coast- 
dwellers.  I  am  not  concerned  here  primarily  with  the  theory 
of  the  oriental  origin  of  Greek  philosophy  or  of  certain  aspects 
of  pre-Socratic  thought,  a  theory  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  lost  ground  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  rather 
to  have  gained  in  favor.  It  is  not,  however,  till  we  come  to 
Heraclitus  and  the  Pythagoreans  that  much  evidence  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  oriental  position,  and  even  there  it  is 
subject  to  serious  objections.  For  the  early  lonians,  the  Mile- 
sian physiologers,  no  such  dependency  seems  plausible.  In 
the  first  place,  their  philosophy  was  intimately  related  to  the 
mythology  or  religion  then  current  (although  in  spirit  and  ten- 
dency radically  opposed  to  this),  besides  being  of  so  simple 
and  nai've  a  character  that  one  must  suppose  it  to  be  a  first 
attempt.  Thales,  in  adopting  water  as  the  ultimate  element 
and  the  source  of  all  life  and  movement,  was  doubtless  influ- 
enced by  the  traditional  theology.  In  the  old  mythology,  as 
Aristotle  points  out,  Oceanus  and  Tethys  are  the  parents  of 
generation,  and  water,  under  the  name  of  Styx,  was  that  by 
which  the  gods  made  oath.  Now  the  object  of  the  oath  is 
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that  which  is  most  respected,  and  the  most  respected  is  that 
which  is  most  ancient  and  primary,  i.e.,  the  gods  swore  by 
water  under  the  poetical  designation  of  Styx,  as  something 
more  ancient  than  themselves,  the  begetter  of  all  things,  the 
permanent,  the  underived.  Aristotle  therefore  regards  the 
philosophy  of  Thales  as  standing  in  intimate  relation  to  the 
native  mythology ;  in  fact,  as  a  conversion  of  the  poetical  forms 
and  personifications  of  the  ancient  religion  into  philosophical 
statement.  It  is  in  so  far  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the 
religion  then  in  vogue.  This  principle  of  water,  therefore,  as 
the  ultimate  element  in  the  universe  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  speculation  of  Thales  was  as  indigenous  as  the  current 
mythology.  The  difference  between  the  mythological  state- 
ment and  the  Thalean  doctrine  is,  that  the  latter  seeks  to 
explain  physical  phenomena  by  physical  causes;  and  so  in  break- 
ing away  from  the  ascription  of  natural  changes  to  transcen- 
dental powers,  i.e.,  from  the  mythological  view  of  the  world, 
it  becomes  the  first  step  in  science.  Oceanus  and  Styx  are 
de-personified,  and  stand  with  Thales  simply  for  the  physical 
element,  water,  which  was  endued  with  life,  an  inherent  and 
intrinsic  attribute  of  matter,  and  not  a  separate  principle.  His 
claim  to  the  title  of  founder  of  Philosophy,  first  given  him  by 
Tiedemann,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  he  announced  a  unitary 
principle  to  make  the  world  process  intelligible,  and  that  from 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  animated  nature  he  conceived 
the  life-principle  to  be  moisture.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to 
reduce  to  a  single  comprehensible  principle  nature's  endless 
variety  and  detail.  He  looked  upon  the  Aegean  sea,  teeming 
with  its  manifold  forms  of  life;  he  observed  the  vivifying 
shower,  the  moist  seed,  the  rising  sap,  the  fluid  blood,  the 
meadow-life  fed  by  the  arteries  of  streams;  and  he  said,  this 
nature,  pulsing  with  vital  energy,  is  ultimately  moisture.  This 
is  the  begetter,  the  origin.  Such  a  theory  as  this  could  not 
well  have  arisen  elsewhere  than  in  a  physical  environment  like 
the  Ionian  coast,  filled  with  ever-changing  shore  and  sea  life. 
Biologists  nowadays  tell  us  that  the  aquatic  origin  of  life  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  Evolution.  The  physical  influences, 
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therefore,  which  gave  form  and  coloring  to  the  mythology  of 
the  early  Greeks,  determined  also  in  some  degree  the  character 
of  their  first  speculative  philosophy.  These  two  things,  then, 
the  relation  between  the  early  religion  and  philosophy,  and  the 
impress  which  a  coast  nature  has  left  on  the  latter,  afford  us 
incidentally  strong  evidence  for  the  indigenous  character  of 
Hylozoism. 

In  Anaximander  the  aTreipov,  i.e.,  unlimited,  undifferentiated 
matter,  is  the  Chaos  of  mythology  and  the  poets.  Particular 
things  are  in  this  potentially.  This  first  principle  (a  term 
which  Anaximander  himself  introduced  into  philosophy  as 
apxrj)  is  self-moved  and  living  ;  it  produces  spontaneously  all 
things  out  of  itself.  Like  the  other  Milesians,  he  held  a 
dynamical,  in  distinction  from  a  mechanical,  theory  of  nature, 
i.e.,  he  proceeded  on  the  assumption  of  a  living  energy  which, 
by  the  transmutation  it  undergoes  in  spontaneous  development, 
furnishes  an  explanation  for  the  formal  and  qualitative  distinc- 
tions of  all  generated  things.  The  mechanical  theory  of 
physics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  later  than  the  Ionian  Hylozoism, 
and  denies  all  actual  generation,  accounting  for  every  formal 
and  qualitative  change  by  certain  alterations  in  relations  of 
space,  as  position  or  combination  of  material  elements.  It 
assumes  that  the  material  elements  are  fixed  and  permanent, 
but  that  change  in  position  is  competent  to  account  for  alter- 
ation in  quality  and  form.  This  theory,  though  frequently 
referred  to  Anaximander,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
Hylozoism,  which  sees  in  nature  a  living  force  and  regards  its 
processes  and  continuous  alterations  as  spontaneous  develop- 
ments of  life.  The  mechanical  theory  is  developed  later  by 
Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and  the  Atomists.  In  the  doctrine 
of  Anaximander,  the  earth  was  at  first  in  a  liquid  state,  and  by 
means  of  surrounding  fires  it  was  dried  into  its  present  con- 
figuration. Out  of  the  primordial  slime  (in  which  Osborn,  From 
the  Greeks  to  Darwin,  sees  the  prototype  of  Oken's  Ur-Schleim, 
though  wrongly  attributing  the  origination  of  the  idea  to 
Anaximenes),  the  manifold  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
are  developed.  Anaximenes  returns  to  the  standpoint  of 
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Thales,  regarding  everything  as  derived  from  one  of  the  sen- 
sible elements.  But  instead  of  agreeing  with  Thales  that  the 
ultimate  principle  is  water,  Anaximenes  regards  it  as  air,  and 
endows  it  with  infinity,  animation,  and  perpetual  motion,  —  at- 
tributes derived  apparently  from  the  teaching  of  Anaximander. 
He  looked  on  the  world  as  a  great  living  organism.  Air  is  the 
principle  of  animal  life  ;  by  inhaling  and  exhaling  we  live,  and 
from  this  manifestation  of  vital  function  it  was  a  very  easy  and 
natural  step  to  bring  inhalation  and  life  into  causal  relation 
with  each  other.  As  air  is  the  principle  of  being  for  us,  so  it 
is  for  the  whole  world.  This  '  breath  of  life '  (both  Trvevpa  and 
arfp  are  employed  to  designate  it,  Stob.  Eel.  i.  296),  however, 
which  in  man  is  the  soul,  is  not  conceived  of  as  a  world-soul, 
though  this  spiritual  and  pantheistic  tendency,  already  visible 
here,  becomes  strongly  marked  in  Heraclitus.  Air,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Anaximenes,  is  simply  the  atmospheric  air,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  mobility,  its  associations  with  life,  and  its  wide 
diffusion,  was  fitted  to  be  regarded  as  the  substratum  of  the 
constantly  changing  phenomenal  world.  Rain,  hail,  fire,  snow, 
and  meteoric  stones  were  to  the  untrained  observer  varied 
forms  of  atmospheric  development.  Unlike  Thales,  who  re- 
gards the  world  as  a  sort  of  germination  from  a  seed-state,  and 
makes  it  thus  an  essentially  vegetable  process,  Anaximenes 
looks  upon  the  principle  of  production,  air,  as  from  all  time 
perfectly  developed ;  and  makes  the  process  of  life  analogous  to 
that  in  a  human  being.  The  cause  of  change  is  in  the  eternal 
motion  of  the  air;  all  qualitative  change  is  due  to  motion. 
This  motion  assumes  the  form  of  opposite  processes  of  con- 
densation and  rarefaction,  contraction  and  expansion,  and  this 
as  a  sort  of  eternal  see-saw  represents  the  manner  of  the 
world's  development.  These  two  processes  are  synonymous 
with  heating  and  cooling,  the  qualitative  correlates  of  quanti- 
tative changes  in  attenuation  and  condensation  of  air.  Accord- 
ing to  Diogenes,  a  follower  of  Anaximenes,  plants  and  animals 
are  developed  out  of  the  primordial  slime  abiogenetically  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  and  this  doctrine  is  a  further  survival 
from  the  speculation  of  Anaximander.  This  Diogenes  of 
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Apollonia  held  a  theory  similar  to  that  of  the  Ionian  Anaxim- 
enes,  in  regarding  the  world  as  a  living  organism,  deriving  its 
transformation  from  its  own  spontaneous  vitality  and  self-initi- 
ated motion  ;  further  in  making  air  the  principle  of  life  and 
the  ultimate  element.  But  he  goes  beyond  Anaximenes  in 
making  this  air  a  rational  essence,  the  source  of  order  in  the 
universe,  his  fundamental  aim  being  to  explain  the  teleology 
and  intellectual  aspect  of  cosmical  development.  Mind  and 
body,  however,  are  not  separated,  but  are  still  hylozoistically 
conceived  as  one  material  principle  with  certain  rational  attri- 
butes. We  have  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that  none  of  the 
ancient  physiologers,  to  whom  Diogenes  belongs,  distinguished 
between  matter  and  the  moving  cause.  Anaxagoras,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  transcendent  noetic  principle,  was  the  first  to 
separate  the  moving  cause  from  the  changing  phenomena,  and 
to  proclaim  a  universe  of  mind  and  matter. 

This  emphasis  of  the  psychical  principle  in  the  universe, 
which  we  find  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  in  the 
Ionian  physiologers  down  to  Diogenes,  is  felt  most  strongly  in 
the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus.  The  principle  of  fire,  which  is 
the  concrete  correlate  of  the  metaphysical  notion  of  life,  is  for 
Heraclitus  the  ultimate  essence.  This  is  in  constant  mutation 
and  activity ;  the  world  is  a  process.  There  is  nothing  sta- 
tionary, no  fixed  Being  ;  all  is  Becoming,  and  this  is  figured 
forth  in  the  restless,  mobile,  altering,  and  consuming  fire. 
There  is  an  eternal  movement,  a  perpetual  oscillation  in  the 
world-process  between  winter  and  summer,  night  and  day,  cold 
and  warmth,  life  and  death,  and  all  the  manifold  opposites  and 
antinomies  wherewith  nature  operates.  The  force  determining 
this  universal  order  is  the  universal  reason  (KOLVOS  Aetyo?),  which 
is  identical  with  primitive  fire,  forming  all  things  out  of  itself 
by  the  power  inherent  in  it.  Matter,  and  force  or  life,  are  not 
separated  here.  There  is  no  absolute  origination,  but  only 
development  ;  fire  has  no  creative,  but  only  transforming 
power.  The  dictum  holds  for  all  this  hylozoistic  philosophy  : 
ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  Truth  is  the  absorption  of  self  into  the 
ground  of  reason,  the  universal  fire,  which  is  the  source  of 
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illumination  for  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds.  This 
has  a  sound  as  of  the  Mysteries,  and  so  we  find,  too,  that  the 
philosophy  of  Heraclitus  has  a  marked  religious  coloring, 
derived  doubtless  from  his  personal  connection  with  the  Or- 
phic and  Dionysiac  mysteries  in  his  native  city  of  Ephesus,  —  a 
city  famous  as  a  religious  centre.  The  oscillating  identity  of 
life  and  death,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  various  opposites  pass 
over  into  each  other  and  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  continued 
process  are  one,  is  only  an  interpretation  of  the  statement  : 
"  Dionysus  and  Hades  (i.e.,  Life  and  Death)  are  the  same " 
(Fragm.  129.  Cf.  Pfleiderer:  Die  Philosophic  des  Heraklit  von 
Ephesus  im  Lichte  der  Mysterienidee,  pp.  28,  78).  The  pan- 
theistic tendency  of  the  Heraclitean  system  and  its  saturation 
with  mysticism,  make  the  partial  derivation  of  his  philosophy 
from  the  Orphico-Dionysiac  mysteries  not  unlikely,  while  the 
perpetual  movement  and  development  in  nature  postulated  by 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  may  possibly  have  some  his- 
torical kinship  with  the  doctrine  of  Flux,  or  eternal  Becoming. 
However  this  may  be,  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  is  hylozo- 
istic.  The  world-intelligence  itself  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
world-material  and  shares  in  the  universal  change  and  process. 
There  is  no  idea  of  a  transcendent  reason,  nor  yet  is  the  system 
a  proper  pantheism.  The  universal  Logos  is  materialistically 
conceived  (or  at  least  expressed),  and  the  system  finds  its  proper 
classification,  therefore,  with  the  monistic  philosophies  of  the 
Milesians. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  development  of  hylozoistic 
theory,  we  find  this  most  ancient  expression  of  philosophic 
thought  motived  in  part  by  affinity,  in  part  by  opposition  to, 
religious  belief,  while  in  logical  import  it  is  essentially  an- 
tagonistic to  the  latter.  To  philosophical  energy  there  was 
doubtless  greater  stimulus  in  points  of  opposition  than  in  those 
of  affinity.  Even  Heraclitus,  influenced  as  he  is  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  mysteries,  is  at  open  war  with  the  popular  religion, 
and  Thales  conceives  of  an  absolutely  materialistic  world  in 
which  there  is  no  room  for  the  religion  of  animism.  Along 
with  this  breach  between  popular  religion  and  science,  one 
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notices  ever  growing  the  confident  tone  of  superiority  in  the 
latter,  as  reasoned  truth,  over  the  traditional  religion.  Hera- 
clitus  looks  with  contempt  on  the  vulgar  mythology,  and  a  little 
later  we  hear  the  vigorous  denunciations  of  the  reformer  Xeno- 
phanes.  The  philosophy  of  Hylozoism  as  a  naturalistic  ex- 
planation of  the  world's  development  is  near  akin  to  the 
deliverances  of  sense  ;  the  elements  which  are  exalted  into 
metaphysical  principles,  e.g.,  water  and  air,  are  in  the  main 
observations  of  sense-perception.  This  philosophy  begins,  too, 
on  the  geographical  outskirts  of  Greece.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
*  peripherally  excited,'  while  the  more  highly  intellectual  phi- 
losophy of  the  Socratic  age  is  developed  in  Athens,  the 
scientific  and  geographical  centre  of  Greek  civilization. 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  THE   THEORY    OF   INFERENCE. 

IT  is  the  consciousness  of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate 
processes  of  thought  that  is  the  clearest,  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  process  becomes  easy  and  simple  in  itself,  so  does  it  be- 
come to  reflective  scrutiny  obscure  and  difficult  of  recognition. 
As  we  might  expect,  therefore,  it  is  the  nature  of  elaborate  and 
difficult  reasoning,  such  as  that  made  use  of  in  scientific  dis- 
covery, that  has  been  most  fully  investigated  and  is  best  under- 
stood. Such  reasoning  is  the  type  that  we  have  at  hand  on 
which  to  base  our  conception  of  reasoning  in  general.  The  in- 
vestigation of  it  is  in  reality  the  most  elementary  part  of  the 
science  of  Logic.  The  most  advanced  and  difficult  part  is  the 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  reasoning  which  is  so 
simple  and  rapid  that  it  tends  to  become  organic. 

It  is  thus  only  of  late  years  that  the  process  by  which  dis- 
tance is  inferred  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  reasoning  at  all. 
While  Mill  recognizes  that  this  is  inference,  the  fact  is  for  him 
an  isolated  one,  and  is  not  seen  to  have  any  ulterior  bearings. 
The  general  conception  which  runs  through  his  Logic  is  that 
reasoning  is  one  thing  and  observation  another,  and  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the 
two.  The  conception,  however,  does  not  fail  to  land  him  in 
difficulties.  He  is  driven  by  it  to  the  conclusion  that  Kepler's 
discovery  of  the  elliptical  path  of  the  planets  was  not  a  case  of 
reasoning  at  all,  but  merely  a  case  of  observation.  He  com- 
pares it,  rightly  enough,  I  think,  to  the  process  by  which  a 
navigator  on  sailing  round  a  piece  of  land  might  conclude  that 
it  was  an  island.  As  the  navigator  takes  in  his  facts  piece- 
meal, and  then  brings  them  together  under  the  general  descrip- 
tion '  island,'  so  Kepler  took  in  the  facts  of  the  successive  posi- 
tions of  Mars  in  the  same  way,  and  brought  them  together 
under  the  general  description  of  'ellipse.'  It  did  not  occur  to 
Mill,  however,  that  the  true  conclusion  was,  not  that  Kepler's 
process  was  not  reasoning,  but  that  the  navigator's  was. 
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Two  cases  have  to  be  distinguished,  namely,  that  of  the 
navigator  sailing  round  the  land  before  he  had  the  conception 
'  island  '  in  his  head,  and  that  of  his  sailing  round  it  afterwards. 
We  may  conceive  of  a  navigator  born  yesterday  cruising  the 
high  seas  and  finding  here  land  that  he  could  not  anyhow  get 
round,  and  here  again  land  that  he  could.  As  the  respective 
differences  and  resemblances  dawned  upon  him,  we  might  con- 
ceive him  naming  the  one  *  continent '  and  the  other  '  island/ 
Thus  the  conception  would  be  formed  and  the  name  attached. 
We  may  then  suppose  him  coasting  along  a  piece  of  land,  un- 
certain whether  it  is  a  continent  or  an  island.  In  the  end  he 
succeeds  in  getting  round  it,  and  then  we  say  he  establishes  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  island.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  — 
one  of  considerable  interest,  I  think,  —  that  the  process  by 
which  in  the  first  instance  we  constitute  a  conception  is  the 
very  same  process  by  which,  after  the  conception  is  constituted, 
we  prove  a  fact.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  questions  that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  metaphysics. 
We  prove  that  anything  is  real  and  not  an  illusion  by  handling 
it,  and  by  appealing  to  those  about  us,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
they  can  feel  and  handle  it  also.  Why  does  this  prove  to  us 
that  the  thing  is  real  ?  Simply  because  it  is  in  this  very  man- 
ner, by  handling  things  and  finding  that  others  concur  with  us 
in  regard  to  their  existence,  identity,  and  position,  that  we 
have  in  the  first  instance  built  up  the  complex  conception  of 
reality. 

This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  direct  proof 
of  a  fact.  The  navigator  takes  note  of  some  landmark,  a  rock 
or  promontory,  perhaps  ;  sails  round  the  land  till  he  comes  in 
view  of  it  again  ;  sees  the  sea  all  round  it ;  and  then  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  an  island.  In  the  process  there  are  three  ele- 
ments: (i)  the  antecedent  knowledge,  *  Sea-surrounded  lands 
are  islands  ' ;  (2)  the  newly-learned  fact,  '  This  is  a  sea-sur- 
rounded land';  (3)  the  conclusion,  'This  is  an  island.'  The 
syllogism,  then,  it  seems,  is  not  an  idle  and  meaningless 
petitio  principii  after  all,  but  accurately  enough  gives  the  form 
that  even  such  elementary  reasoning  as  this  must  take.  The 
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marvellous  old  Greek  was  right ;  it  is  his  critics  that  have  mis- 
understood the  situation.  It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that 
if  we  look  upon  the  major  and  minor  as  something  that  we 
knew  certainly  and  definitely  to  begin  with,  then  the  con- 
clusion brings  us  no  new  knowledge.  The  true  conception 
is,  however,  that  while  we  are  reasoning  we  are  alive  and  mov- 
ing about,  continually  learning  new  facts  by  observation  or  tes- 
timony, or  obtaining  new  admissions,  it  may  be,  from  a  contro- 
versial opponent.  The  new  facts  are  the  minor  premiss  ;  the 
antecedent  knowledge  is  the  major.  Both  are  equally  essential 
to  the  conclusion. 

The  process  of  inference,  then,  naturally  falls  into  two  parts  : 
(i)  what  takes  place  before  the  general  knowledge  evinced  in 
the  major  is  acquired ;  (2)  what  takes  place  afterwards.  The 
first  is  the  ascent  from  a  particular  to  a  general,  and  so  far  cor- 
responds to  the  current  conception  of  Induction.  When  it 
takes  place,  however,  prior  to  the  formation  of  such  a  concept 
as  '  island,'  which  has  been  long  embodied  in  ordinary  speech, 
we  do  not  call  it  Induction,  but  Abstraction  or  Generalization. 
It  is  not  hard,  I  think,  to  see  that  the  two  are  the  same  pro- 
cess. When  the  concept  is  a  more  complex  one,  when,  for 
example,  we  think  of  what  took  place  in  Newton's  mind  before 
the  concept  of  Gravitation  sprang  into  existence,  there  the  pro- 
cess undoubtedly  corresponds  to  what  all  logicians  call  Induc- 
tion. The  question,  however,  next  arises :  Are  we  rigidly  to 
confine  the  term  Induction  to  what  takes  place  before  the 
formation  of  the  concept,  to  the  process  that  is  truly  an  ascent 
from  particulars  to  generals  ?  This,  it  must  be  said,  however 
appropriate  it  seems,  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  logicians.  Mill's  Inductive  Methods,  for  ex- 
ample, would  not  in  that  case  be  rightly  described  as  Inductive 
Methods  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  unite  under  a  com- 
mon name  what  happens  before  the  formation  of  the  concept 
and  what  happens  afterwards,  we  confuse  two  mental  processes 
that  are  markedly  distinct.  It  is  the  formation  of  a  conception 
that  first  brings  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind  clearly  before 
consciousness.  The  argument  from  particulars  without  a  real- 
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ized  general  conception  is  the  process  of  unconscious  sagacity. 
After  the  conception  is  formed,  such  reasoning  as  then  takes 
place  has  a  definite  goal  in  view.  We  wish,  for  instance,  to 
know  whether  some  substance  will  poison  rats,  and  administer 
it  to  ascertain.  We  do  not  know  in  advance,  indeed,  what 
Nature's  answer  will  be,  but  we  know  that  it  will  be  either 
'yes'  or  'no.'  In  Induction  proper  we  do  not  even  know  this 
much.  Previous  to  the  mental  suggestion  that  gives  us  the 
clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts,  we  are  simply  bewildered. 
We  cannot  interrogate  Nature  on  the  subject,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  question  to  ask.  Suddenly  the  happy  thought, 
as  we  say,  strikes  us,  and  all  is  clear.  It  is  one  noticeable 
feature  of  true  Induction  that  it  frequently  has  a  charm  and  in- 
terest of  which  conscious  reasoning  is  devoid.  Many  of  us  can 
listen  all  day  long  with  unflagging  interest  to  stories  of  animal 
or  infantile  reasoning.  The  happy  thought,  the  felicitous  ex- 
pression, the  slang  that  '  catches  on,'  are  among  the  types  of 
the  Induction  that  precedes  conception. 

Of  what  description,  then,  is  the  reasoning  that  Mill  makes 
the  subject  of  his  Methods?  It  is  plain  that  it  is  not  that  by 
which  general  conceptions  are  formed.  It  is,  however,  that  by 
which  they  are  tested.  After  the  formation  of  the  conception 
all  the  subsequent  reasoning  takes  the  same  form.  What  its 
nature  is,  depends  on  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
the  major  premiss  is.  If  that  is  an  ascertained  unshakable 
certainty,  then  it  can  be  nothing  but  simple  Deduction.  If  not, 
it  will  be  that  sort  of  inverted  Deduction  which  Mill  identifies 
with  Induction.  Let  us  suppose  again  that  I  want  to  poison 
rats,  and  to  this  end  buy  some  arsenic.  I  may  not  even  con- 
sciously refer  to  my  major  premiss,  'Arsenic  poisons  rats.' 
The  knowledge  is  there,  however,  else  I  would  not  buy  the 
arsenic.  Suppose,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  wish  to 
ascertain  whether  arsenic  does  infallibly  poison  rats.  I  assume 
for  the  moment  that  it  does,  and  administer  it.  If  the  rat  dies, 
my  assumption  is  confirmed  and  becomes  for  me  an  established 
truth.  If  the  rat  does  not  die,  and  I  am  certain  that  what  I 
have  administered  is  arsenic,  my  assumption  is  then  upset.  It 
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is  either  upset  altogether,  or  it  must  be  taken  back  and  cor- 
rected, to  be  tried  again  in  an  amended  form.  I  must  next, 
perhaps,  ascertain  whether  a  larger  dose  will  be  effective.  In 
this  case  we  have:  (i)  the  Major,  '  Arsenic  poisons  rats,' — an 
hypothesis  to  be  tested;  (2)  the  Minor,  'This  is  arsenic,' — an 
ascertained  fact ;  (3)  the  formal  conclusion,  '  This  will  poison 
rats.'  This  formal  conclusion  is  then  compared  with  fact  and 
seen  to  be  wrong,  and  the  real  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  the 
Major  premiss  will  not  hold  good,  at  any  rate  as  stated.  The 
form  of  the  sequence  in  all  reasoning  is  the  same.  The  dictum 
de  omni  et  nullo  is  valid  universally.  In  such  reasoning  as 
Mill  applies  his  methods  to,  the  syllogism  is  still  used,  but  its 
use  is  retroactive.  To  make  the  process  either  of  direct  Deduc- 
tion or  of  this  inverse  Deduction  comprehensible,  it  seems  then 
that  we  must  assume  that  there  is  some  new  fact  learned  at 
the  moment,  or  at  any  rate  before  the  final  conclusion  is  arrived 
at,  by  observation,  by  testimony,  or  by  admission.  In  direct 
Deduction,  the  new  fact  is  the  minor  premiss.  In  inverse 
Deduction  it  is  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  formal  conclu- 
sion, and  this  is,  in  the  typical  cases,  learned  by  comparison 
with  living  fact.  Jevons,  I  think,  is  right  in  the  opinion  that 
it  is  when  Mill  reaches  Deduction  that  his  view  of  reasoning 
most  closely  approaches  accuracy.  In  Deduction  he  finds  the 
three  elements :  Induction,  Ratiocination,  and  Verification. 
Where  he  misses  the  mark  is  in  not  perceiving  that  the  same 
elements  are  to  be  found  wherever  reasoning  exists. 

It  will  be  said  that,  if  we  identify  Induction  with  Abstraction, 
we  identify  two  things  which  have  an  essential  element  of 
difference.  An  Induction  is  an  assertion,  while  a  concept  is 
not.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  this  opinion  rests 
on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  concept.  If  we  agreed 
with  Professor  Huxley  that  the  "  houses  seen  in  dreams  "  were 
types  of  the  concept  'house,'  then  indeed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  see  how  a  concept  could  comprise  an  assertion.  That 
notion  of  the  concept,  however,  was  one  which  Berkeley 
thought  he  had  exterminated  from  philosophy  two  hundred 
years  ago.  One  might  as  well  say  that  those  of  Turner's 
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pictures  which  are  successful  in  conveying  the  effect  of  a  hazy 
atmosphere  are  generic,  as  that  a  man  seen  in  dreams  "  like  a 
figure  by  twilight"  is  " generic."1  If  we  glance  at  what  is 
called  an  identical  proposition,  it  will  be  possible  to  see  that 
every  concept  must  comprise  an  assertion.  Contrast  these 
two  propositions :  '  This  white  thing  is  not  black ' ;  '  White  is 
not  black.'  The  first  may  not  even  be  true.  We  might  see 
that  the  thing  in  question  was  black,  if  we  could  see  it  in 
another  light,  or  if  our  nerves  were  in  their  normal  condition. 
We  know  that  the  second  must  be  true,  because  we  at  once 
perceive  that  we  cannot  deny  it  without  breaking  the  law  of 
contradiction,  that  is,  the  law  that  prohibits  self-contradiction. 
If  there  is  a  danger  of  self-contradiction,  however,  there  must 
have  been  at  the  start  some  assertion  for  us  to  contradict. 
And  so  there  plainly  was.  l  White  is  not  black,'  is  not  equiv- 
alent to  'This  white  thing  is  not  a  black  thing,'  with  which 
Mill  confuses  it,  and  so  proceeds  to  treat  it  as  an  ordinary 
truth  of  experience.  It  is  equivalent  to  ' If  this  thing  is  white, 
it  is  not  black,'  a  conditional  proposition  which  he  rightly 
describes  as  "  a  proposition  concerning  a  proposition,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  assertion  being  itself  an  assertion."  The  assertion 
that  we  would  contradict  if  we  allowed  that  white  was  black,  is 
simply  the  assertion  that  the  name  '  white '  is  applicable  to  the 
color  'white'  and  to  nothing  else.  It  is  the  convention  that 
underlies  intelligible  speech.  It  is  a  truth  that  we  learn,  and 
cannot  help  learning,  whenever  we  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
words  'white'  and  'black.'  In  regard  to  simple  conceptions 
such  as  those  of  color,  it  may  not  seem  a  truth  of  much  signifi- 
cance, but  when  we  come  to  conceptions  which  are  a  shade 
more  complex,  such  as  those  of  straightness  or  equality,  we 
begin  to  understand  its  weight. 

In  holding  fast  to  the  Baconian  doctrine  that  we  know  noth- 
ing of  the  outward  world  except  what  we  have  learned  by 
observation,  Mill  held  fast,  I  conceive,  to  an  important  truth, 
but  he  missed  in  some  respects  the  right  method  of  recon- 
ciling this  truth  with  the  other  facts  of  the  situation.  It 

1  Hume,  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  p.  98. 
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may  be  necessary,  however,  before  going  further,  to  meet  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  this  is  a  truth  at  all.  Is  it  not  more  in 
accordance  with  what  recent  science  has  taught  us,  to  hold  that 
we  come  into  the  world  at  birth  with  a  large  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  outward  things  ready  made  ?  The  pointer  puppy  points 
pheasants  the  first  time  he  is  taken  out.  The  monkey  has  been 
known  to  shriek  and  go  into  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  a  snake 
the  first  time  it  has  seen  one.  Undoubtedly  we  do  come  into 
the  world  with  innumerable  inherited  anticipations  about  the 
realities  that  we  are  afterwards  to  encounter.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  knowledge,  however,  is  the  element  of  duality, 
of  correspondence  between  anticipation  and  fact,  and  it  is  of 
this  element  that  such  instances  of  inherited  capacities  or  sen- 
timents are  devoid.  They  may  be  true  or  they  may  be  mis- 
leading. We  may  have  an  inherited  dread  of  the  harmless 
necessary  cat  as  well  as  of  the  serpent.  We  do  not  call  such 
anticipations  knowledge,  at  any  rate  until  they  have  been  com- 
pared with  fact  and  found  valid.  We  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  matters  of  fact  without  the  comparison  of  conceptions  with 
actuality,  because  knowledge  simply  means  truth  ascertained  to 
be  truth  by  reference  to  fact.  Kant's  notion  that  there  is  in 
the  mind  a  function  for  the  creation  of  synthetic  propositions 
a  priori,  is,  when  translated  into  plain  English,  an  impossible 
one.  Such  propositions  are  said  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  fact,  as  contrasted  with  analytic  propositions,  which 
do  not.  The  function  would  then  be  one  for  making  up  truths 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  irrespective  of  all  verification  by 
comparison  with  reality.  Such  a  function  as  this,  we  may  be 
sure,  no  mind  either  human  or  divine  possesses. 

Taking  it  then  as  established  that  all  truths  in  regard  to 
matters  of  fact  must  rest,  in  the  end,  on  verification  by  com- 
parison with  fact,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  question  that  is  still  the  crux  of  metaphysics 
—  the  question  how  it  is  that  we  have,  in  the  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics and  all  that  can  be  deduced  from  them,  a  body  of  truths 
that  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ordinary  truths  of  experi- 
ence, in  that  we  not  only  know  them  to  be  true,  but  know  also 
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that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  otherwise  than  true.  Mill's 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  this  fancied  knowledge  is  an  illusion, 
that  as  our  fathers  thought  the  antipodes  inconceivable  and  yet 
there  are  antipodes,  so,  though  we  think  round  squares  incon- 
ceivable, yet  there  may  be  parts  of  the  universe  where  the 
squares  are  round  and  where  two  and  two  make  five.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  collection  of  words  without  a  meaning,  and 
can  satisfy  no  one.  All  that  there  is  of  plausibility  in  it  rests 
on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  inconceivable.  No  one 
could  ever  have  had  any  difficulty  in  representing  to  himself 
antipodes,  whatever  difficulty  he  might  have  had  in  believing 
in  them.  We  cannot,  however,  even  represent  to  ourselves  a 
round  square,  because  we  find  that  precisely  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  round  it  ceases  to  be  square.  In  regard  to  the  axiom, 
'  Two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space/  Mill  says,  accu- 
rately enough,  that  the  upholders  of  this  proposition  maintain 
it  on  the  ground  that  we  can  see  its  truth  by  merely  thinking 
of  the  lines.  The  answer  to  this,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  capacity  of  geometrical  forms  for  being  painted  in  the  im- 
agination with  a  distinctness  equal  to  reality.  "Thus,"  he 
says,  "  although  we  cannot  follow  two  diverging  lines  by  the 
eye  to  infinity,  yet  we  know  that  if  they  begin  to  converge,  it 
must  be  at  a  finite  distance  ;  thither  we  can  follow  them  in  our 
imagination,  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  if  they  approach  they 
will  not  be  straight,  but  curved."  That  is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  by  which  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space ;  but  we  cannot  help  ask- 
ing :  Is  it  a  description  of  the  process  by  which  truths  of  ex- 
perience are  learned  ?  It  is  one  of  Mill's  most  characteristic 
doctrines,  and  one  on  which  he  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
insists,  that  "whenever  we  form  a  new  judgment  —  judge  a 
truth  new  to  us  —  the  judgment  is  not  a  recognition  of  a  rela- 
tion between  concepts,  but  of  a  succession,  a  coexistence,  or  a 
similitude  between  facts." l  Whether  we  admit  that  this  applies 
to  all  new  truths  or  not,  we  may  certainly  admit  that  it  applies 
to  all  new  truths  of  experience.  It  is  quite  plain  that  a  new 

1  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton'' 's  Philosophy,  4th  ed.  p.  426. 
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truth  of  experience  cannot  be  learned  by  the  process  of  com- 
paring one  of  our  concepts  with  another.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
by  doing  this,  —  by  comparing  our  concept  of  straight  lines 
with  our  concept  of  lines  that  enclose  a  space,  and  finding  them 
incongruous,  —  that  Mill  describes  us  as  arriving  at  the  truth 
that  they  never  enclose  a  space. 

Are  we  to  take  it,  then,  that  so  far  Hume  was  right,  that  the 
truths  of  mathematics  are  truths  of  idea  and  of  idea  only  ?  It 
seems  that  they  rest  on  the  comparison  of  concepts  with  one 
another,  and  not  with  outward  fact.  That,  at  all  events,  is  an 
absolute  truth  with  which  any  theory  on  the  subject  will  have 
to  reconcile  itself  as  best  it  can.  Mill's  pervading  error  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  demonstration  and  necessary  truth, 
is  that  he  treats  the  lines  and  circles  of  geometry  as  if  they 
were  specimens  that  we  had  picked  up  in  our  rambles,  while 
they  really  are  lines  and  circles  which  we  suppose  ourselves  to 
have  just  drawn  or  just  constructed.  It  is  to  such  lines  and 
circles  only  that  Euclid's  method  of  proof  is  applicable.  We 
take  the  straight  line  and  make  it  rotate  on  a  point.  We  can 
then  deduce  all  the  properties  of  the  circle.  The  radii  are 
equal,  because  they  are,  by  hypothesis,  the  same  straight  line  in 
different  positions.  The  true  postulate  of  geometry  is  that  the 
straight  line  can  be  placed  in  any  position,  and  yet  be  con- 
ceived as  remaining  in  all  other  respects  the  same.  In  the 
fourth  proposition,  Euclid  very  plainly  postulates  that  the 
figures  with  which  he  deals  should  be  capable  of  being  lifted 
and  moved  about,  and  placed  on  top  of  one  another  ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  be  capable  of  being  regarded  as  identical  in 
spite  of  difference  of  position.  If  this  postulate  were  specifi- 
cally set  forth  instead  of  being  tacitly  taken  for  granted,  it 
would  be  plain  that  the  construction  of  the  fifth  proposition 
and  the  proof  resting  on  it  are  mere  surplusage.  We  have  in 
any  case  to  postulate  the  possibility  of  taking  up  the  large  tri- 
angles formed  by  the  extension  of  the  sides,  reversing  one  of 
them,  and  placing  it  on  top  of  the  other.  Why  not  at  once 
take  up  the  isosceles  triangle,  reverse  it,  and  place  it  on  top  of 
its  former  self  ?  We  should  thus  have  two  triangles  to  com- 
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pare,  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  those  in  the  fourth 
proposition.  If  indeed  an  attempt  were  made  anywhere  among 
the  definitions  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  size  of  an  angle, 
it  would  be  found  that  no  comprehensible  definition  could  be 
made  without  rendering  this  and  some  half  dozen  other  propo- 
sitions of  the  first  book  self-evident.  The  equality  of  two 
angles,  and  the  equality  of  two  lines  joining  points  respectively 
equidistant  from  their  vertices,  are  two  expressions  for  the 
same  fact. 

Every  geometrical  proof  rests  ultimately  on  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction, on  the  fact  that  if  we  deny  its  validity  we  will  be 
found  to  have  denied  the  assumption  with  which  we  started. 
Are  we  driven  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  in  dealing  with 
geometrical  questions  we  have  to  do  with  something  that 
emanates  from  ourselves  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from 
it.  The  problem  is,  how  to  reconcile  such  a  conclusion  with 
the  other  indubitable  certainty,  that  the  truths  of  geometry  are 
at  the  same  time  truths  of  the  world  of  fact  outside  us.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  are  not,  but  here  I  think 
there  is  a  misconception.  The  world  of  fact  may  not  indeed 
present  us  with  such  a  thing  as  an  ideally  straight  line,  but  it 
is  an  important  truth  for  all  that,  that  it  presents  us  with  lines 
that  approximate  indefinitely  to  the  ideal  of  straightness,  and 
vary  about  it  as  their  point  of  equilibrium.  This  it  is  that 
enables  us  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  problems  of 
geometry  in  the  world  of  fact. 

The  problem,  then,  of  reconciling  the  proposition  that  the 
truths  of  geometry  are  truths  of  idea  with  the  other  proposi- 
tion that  they  are  truths  of  the  outward  world,  remains  to  be 
solved.  We  find  its  solution,  I  think,  in  this,  that  the  same  hy- 
potheses in  regard  to  our  own  activity  which  are  the  subject  of 
Euclid's  demonstrations,  enter  very  largely  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  what  we  call  the  outward  world.  If  we  consider  what 
we  really  mean  by  the  distance  of  anything  from  us,  we  will 
find  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  length  of  the  straight  line 
that  we  would  construct  if  we  moved  towards  it  in  a  uniform 
direction.  If  we  consider  what  we  mean  by  its  height,  we  will 
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find  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  length  of  the  line  that  we 
would  construct  if  we  ascended  perpendicularly  from  its  base 
to  its  summit.  This  truth,  or  something  like  it,  seems  to  have 
struck  Kant.  He  observes  that  "  the  formative  synthesis  by 
which  we  construct  a  triangle  in  imagination  is  the  very  same 
as  that  which  we  employ  in  the  apprehension  of  a  phenome- 
non." The  facts  of  geometry  are  not  singular  in  that  they 
rest  on  an  hypothesis,  on  an  'if  and  a  <  would  be.'  All  facts, 
indeed,  are  in  the  same  position.  We  reckon  it  the  very  type 
of  a  fact  that  gold  is  yellow.  As  Lotze  remarks,  however,  gold 
is  only  what  would  be  yellow  if  we  saw  it  in  the  light. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Hume's  definition  of  necessary 
truths  as  truths  of  idea  only  gave  him,  at  any  rate,  a  basis  for 
their  classification  which  sufficiently  accorded  with  the  current 
use  of  language,  and  did  not  lead  him  either  into  meaningless 
hairsplittings  or  into  inconsistencies.  Kant  divided  them  into 
two  classes,  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  and  no  two  philosophers 
since  Kant's  time  seem  to  have  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  class 
in  which  any  particular  axiom  should  be  included.  Mill  calls 
them  all  Truths  of  Experience.  Bain,  however,  does  not  follow 
him  here.  He  thinks  that  *  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another'  is  a  truth  of  experience,  but 
that  the  proposition,  'Two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a 
space,'  should  fall  into  the  identical  or  implicated  class.  Man- 
sel,  who  follows  Kant  and  uses  Kantian  phraseology,  also  puts 
some  of  the  axioms  in  one  class  and  some  in  another;  but  the 
strange  thing  is  that  the  very  axioms  which  Bain  takes  out  of 
the  identical  class  Mansel  retains  within  it,  while  he  excludes 
others  which  Bain  includes.  Huxley  would  call  necessary  the 
certain  reminiscence,  'I  was  in  pain  yesterday,'  and  Spencer 
would  at  any  rate  so  denominate  the  statement  '  I  am  in  pain 
now.'  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than  that  our  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  all  the  axioms  of  Mathematics,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  the  same  in  kind ;  and,  further,  that  it  is  of  a 
nature  readily  distinguishable  from  our  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  matters  of  fact.  Bain,  in  support  of  his  view  that  the  propo- 
sition, '  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
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one  another/  is  a  truth  of  experience,  observes  that  Equality 
may  properly  be  defined  as  immediate  coincidence.  If  it  may, 
then  the  two  terms  should  be  capable  of  being  used  converti- 
bly;  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If  we 
predicate  equality  of  two  lines,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  actu- 
ally coincide,  but  that  they  possess  that  attribute  whereby  they 
would  coincide  if  superimposed.  The  coincidence  of  two  lines 
would  be  a  matter  of  fact  to  which  no  necessary  proposition 
could  ever  apply.  Their  equality  is  a  matter  of  conception  to 
which  alone  such  propositions  are  applicable.  The  fact  of 
coincidence  can  be  observed  by  all  beings  possessed  of  sight 
and  touch;  the  notion  of  equality  is  probably  quite  beyond  the 
intellectual  grasp  of  the  Bushman  or  the  Dammara.  Besides, 
what  can  be  said  about  such  equality  as  that  between  straight 
lines  and  crooked  ones,  equality  which  is  not  accompanied  with 
the  possibility  of  coincidence  ? 

If,  as  I  think  is  clear  to  demonstration,  a  priori  knowledge 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  then  of  course  there  must  be  a 
sense  in  which  the  truth  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  has  its  ultimate  ground 
in  experience.  Where,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mill  and 
Bain  and  the  rest  of  the  Empirical  school  have  gone  wrong, 
has  been  in  treating  the  question  as  if  the  experience  on  which 
such  a  truth  is  grounded  were  experience  obtained  after  the 
conception  of  equality  had  come  into  existence,  instead  of 
being  the  experience  which  had  created  that  conception.  If 
we  can  conceive  of  an  inductive  process  by  which  general  laws 
were  arrived  at  as  having  taken  place  antecedently  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  conceptions,  then  we  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  possible  for  a  whole  science  to  be  deduced  from 
them. 

Kant,  I  think,  was  right  in  the  opinion,  —  in  which,  indeed, 
he  only  followed  Hume, — that  the  judgment  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  is  synthetic,  as 
the  notion  of  quantity  is  not  to  be  elicited  from  the  notion  of 
*  straight'  or  of  'line'  by  analysis.  If  we  regard  the  proposi- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  born  blind,  straightness 
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would  then  only  mean  for  us  the  sensation  attendant  on  direct 
or  uniform  motion,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  ulna  on  the 
humerus,  and  the  comparative  distance  between  two  points 
could  be  understood,  I  imagine,  as  having  a  reference  to  noth- 
ing else  but  the  temporal  duration  of  the  motion  experienced 
in  passing  the  finger  along  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  sur- 
face, supposing  such  motion  to  be  at  a  uniform  rate.  Repeated 
trials  would  soon  form  the  basis  of  a  generalization  to  the  effect 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  free  from  sensations  of 
turning  or  wavering  the  motion  was,  the  sooner  would  the  goal 
be  reached.  Such  a  generalization  would  obviously  be  nothing 
else  but  a  truth  of  experience.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
straightness,  like  smoothness  or  purity,  is  based  on  the  pres- 
ence of  one  sensation,  in  this  case  a  muscular  one,  and  the 
absence  of  all  others.  It  is  this  possession  of  a  negative  ele- 
ment that  makes  it  capable  of  perfection.  Roughness  or 
crookedness,  which  are  merely  positive,  have  no  limit  to  their 
degrees.  The  law,  therefore,  which  connected  the  direct  motion 
and  brief  duration  of  the  journey  between  two  points  would 
not  merely  connect  directness  and  brevity  as  such,  but  would 
embrace  the  proportional  inference  that  the  more  nearly  per- 
fect the  directness  of  the  motion  was,  the  briefer  would  the 
journey  be  from  one  point  to  another. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  even  in  this  elementary 
form  has  this  important  characteristic  about  it,  that,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  introducing  a  quantitative  stand- 
ard for  the  conceptions  based  on  muscular  sensation,  and  it 
is  a  familiar  truth  that  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  quantitative 
standard  for  sensations  that  brings  the  conceptions  based  on 
such  sensations  under  the  purview  of  exact  science.  The  notion 
of  quantity  that  we  have  so  far  reached,  is  itself,  however,  only 
of  a  rudimentary  character,  and  lacks,  indeed,  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  '  quantity '  of  science,  namely,  precision  and 
objectivity.  These  come  by  measurement,  and  with  measure- 
ment comes  the  developed  conception  of  equality.  Professor 
Bain,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clearly  wrong  when  he  says  that,  the 
sole  reason  why  we  know  that  two  things  which  are  equal  to 
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the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  is  that  we  have  uni- 
formly noticed  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  rather  because,  for 
the  purposes  of  geometry,  we  call  no  two  things  equal  unless 
we  assume  them  to  have  been  measured  with  one  another  or 
with  a  third  thing.  Equality  is  not  merely  a  case  of  perfect 
similarity  in  one  respect;  it  is  perfect  similarity  with  a  history; 
it  is  that  sort  of  perfect  similarity  which  is  the  result  of  a 
known  cause.  The  notion  of  causality  thus  enters  into  it. 
On  what,  then,  is  the  possibility  of  measurement  itself  depend- 
ent ?  It  is  dependent  on  the  existence  and  recognition  of 
the  Thing,  of  that  which  is  beyond  all  question  the  same  thing 
for  you  as  it  is  for  me;  and  this,  in  the  last  resort,  means  that 
which  I  can  put  my  finger  on,  and  which  you  cannot  put  yours 
on  without  displacing  mine.  The  muscular  sensations  that 
give  us  this  experience  are  our  ultimate  warrant  for  regarding 
anything  as  the  same  and  as  permanent.  Once  we  have  the 
conception  of  the  Thing  in  this  sense,  we  can  suppose  that 
thing  to  be  a  foot-rule,  and  we  can  take  measurements  ad 
libitum  which  will  bridge  the  gulf  between  us,  and  convert  the 
subjects  of  such  measurements  into  objective  fact. 

Supposing,  then,  that  we  have  the  edges  of  two  surfaces  to 
measure,  and  —  still  keeping  to  the  blind  man's  standpoint  — 
first  run  our  finger  along  each  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
absence  of  the  sensations  that  accompany  either  roughness  or 
curvature,  and  then  place  the  surfaces  side  by  side  close  to 
each  other.  If  now  we  can  run  our  finger  along  each  end  and 
experience  the  same  absence  of  the  sensation  of  unevenness, 
we  pronounce  the  lines  forming  the  two  edges  equal.  It  thus 
seems  that,  at  bottom,  straightness  and  equality  are  the  same 
thing.  A  closer  analysis  would  perhaps  also  satisfy  us  that 
parallelism  is  involved  in  the  conception  as  well ;  that  the  lines 
which  cross  the  ends  of  the  straight  lines  that  we  measure, 
must  not  only  be  straight  themselves  but  also  parallel  with 
each  other. 

We  gain  thus  a  notion  of  the  equality  that  springs  from  co- 
incidence, the  equality  that  is  perfect  similarity  both  of  size 
and  shape.  We  have,  however,  in  the  conception  of  two 
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similar  periods  of  temporal  duration,  or  of  the  same  period  of 
temporal  duration  for  two  people,  combined  perhaps  with  that 
of  uniform  motion  during  such  a  period,  another  sort  of  equality 
altogether  ;  and  the  identification  of  these  two  is  part  of  the 
inductive  process  that  precedes  the  developed  conception  of 
spatial  equality.  Having  the  concept  of  an  equality  that  does 
not  involve  coincidence,  we  have  a  basis  for  the  comparison  of 
lines  that  do  not  coincide,  and  for  pronouncing  them  equal  or 
unequal  to  each  other.  Supposing  them  to  be  rigid,  some  third 
line  that  was  bendable  would  have  to  be  thought  of  as  being 
used  to  measure  with  each.  We  would  then  find  that,  when- 
ever we  had  one  line  with  regard  to  which  we  were  satisfied 
that  its  direction  was  uniform,  and  another  line  placed  beside  it 
joining  the  same  points,  the  more  closely  the  direction  of  the 
latter  approximated  to  perfect  uniformity,  the  less  would  be 
the  unevenness  between  the  end  of  its  measure  and  the  end  of 
the  straight  line. 

A  man  born  blind  might  thus  no  doubt  readily  learn  that  a 
straight  line  is  always  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man  born  among  a  race  of  seeing 
men,  so  much  of  the  concept  of  straightness  would  be  imbibed 
with  language  that  the  proposition  would  probably  seem  self- 
evident.  Whether  a  race  of  blind  men  would  ever  have  arrived 
at  it  as  a  self-evident  truth,  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  if 
it  could  anyhow  be  answered.  The  reason,  at  any  rate,  why  it 
seems  self-evident  to  us  is,  I  think,  that  we  learn  its  truth  and 
the  grounds  of  its  truth  in  learning  to  see.  Visual  straight- 
ness,  itself  a  muscular  sensation,  is  for  us  the  mark  of  that 
which  is  the  track  of  direct  motion  ;  and  visual  length  is  the 
mark  of  the  temporal  duration  of  uniform  motion.  Vision  thus 
in  an  instant  coordinates  for  us  the  quality  of  the  motion  and 
its  quantitative  bearing. 

When  we  speak  of  the  quantitative  aspect  of  geometry,  we 
must  distinguish  between  two  things,  namely,  simple  quantity 
and  numerical  quantity.  Euclid  does  not  introduce  the  latter, 
as  regards  angles  at  any  rate.  His  conclusions  are  not,  for  all 
that,  the  less  quantitative.  The  early  geometricians  did  for  the 
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directions  of  straight  lines  what  Descartes  and  Clairaut  did  for 
curves.  The  directions  of  straight  lines  corresponding  to  uni- 
form forward  motion,  uniform  sidewise  motion,  and  so  on,  had 
in  themselves  nothing  quantitative  about  them.  It  was  the 
conception  of  the  angle,  and  the  predication  in  regard  to  one 
angle  that  it  was  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  or  less  than  another, 
that  reduced  them  to  a  quantitative  standard.  An  angle  itself 
is  nothing  in  the  world;  only  straight  lines  and  their  directions 
exist.  The  fourth  proposition  determined  the  import  of  the 
equality  of  angles  with  each  other,  —  in  other  words,  the  import 
of  the  quantitative  inclination  of  one  line  to  another;  and  it  is 
on  it  that  all  the  others  rest.  The  parallelism  of  two  lines 
means  primarily  their  uniformity  of  direction.  Direction,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  observed,  has  itself  no  meaning  except  rela- 
tively to  some  standard.  Our  bodies  are  the  ordinary  standard 
which  we  use  in  practice.  When  we  wish  to  make  the  propo- 
sition general  and  say  of  two  lines  that  their  direction  is  uni- 
form, we  must  introduce  the  notion  of  an  intersecting  line  as 
the  standard  of  this  uniformity.  The  simplest  definition  of  the 
parallelism  of  two  lines  is  that  their  inclination  to  an  intersect- 
ing line  is  the  same,  and,  when  it  is  understood  that  we 
mean  by  inclination  quantitative  inclination,  this  definition  is 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  definition  that  the  exterior  angle 
must  be  equal  to  the  interior  and  remote. 

If  the  view  above  taken  of  the  nature  of  geometrical  demon- 
stration is  at  all  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  current  opinion, 
given  expression  to  by  Mill  among  others,  that  the  notion  of 
cause  and  effect  does  not  come  into  play  in  geometry,  is  very 
far  from  the  truth.  Geometry,  indeed,  is  the  science  to  which, 
I  think,  above  all  others  we  may  look  to  give  us  a  deeper  in- 
sight than  we  at  present  possess  into  the  true  nature  of  causa- 
tion. The  consideration  of  any  further  suggestions,  however, 
in  connection  with  that  aspect  of  the  matter  must  be  left  till 
some  other  time.  WILLIAM  W.  CARLILE. 
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Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race.  Methods  and 
Processes.  By  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN.  New  York,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  xi,  492. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  science  to  seek  for  analogies  and  origins.  The 
whole  treatment  is  comparative  and  genetical.  The  conclusions  of 
the  book  are  based  upon  observations  of  childhood  (apparently  very 
carefully  carried  out,  though  somewhat  too  restricted  in  their  range, 
one  cannot  help  thinking,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  such  far-reaching 
conclusions  as  are  built  upon  them),  and,  as  the  title  indicates,  par- 
allels are  constantly  sought  between  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual (ontogenesis)  and  that  of  the  race  (phylogenesis). 

A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  really  a  reproduction  of  a  number 
of  magazine  articles,  published  by  the  author  from  time  to  time,  de- 
scribing observations  on  infants,  and  giving  explanations  and  deduc- 
tions. During  the  progress  of  these  observations  there  came,  as  he 
says,  "  such  a  revelation  of  the  genetic  function  of  imitation,"  that 
he  was  inspired  to  set  about  the  elaboration  of  a  theory  of  mental 
development  from  this  point  of  view.  It  became  evident,  however, 
during  the  prosecution  of  this  task,  that  a  consistent  unfolding  of 
this  topic  required  also  a  doctrine  of  the  race-development  of  con- 
sciousness,—  a  theory  of  the  evolution  of  mind.  The  literature  of 
biological  evolution  was  then  studied  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of 
child-development  thus  taking  shape  in  the  author's  mind  ;  with  the 
result  that  the  current  biological  theory  was  modified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  facts,  and  the  whole  subject  of  mind-growth, 
both  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual,  was  brought  under  the  one 
all-embracing  principle  of  Imitation.  One  would  do  the  author  a 
great  injustice,  however,  if  one  understood  this  word  *  Imitation '  in 
its  ordinary  meaning,  which  is  less  than  half  its  connotation  as  here 
employed.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  another  term  cannot  be  found 
to  express  this  principle,  and  that  an  old  familiar  word  has  to  be 
used  in  what  is  practically  a  new  and  strange  signification.  Imita- 
tion means  with  Professor  Baldwin,  a  reaction  in  response  to  a  stim- 
ulus, in  such  a  way  as  to  repeat,  retain,  enjoy  that  stimulus,  pro- 
vided it  be  vitally  beneficial  (or  provided  it  be  pleasant,  for  the  two 
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characteristics  are  assumed  always  to  go  together),  or  to  avoid,  with- 
draw from,  escape  that  stimulus,  provided  it  be  vitally  detrimental 
(or  painful).  Every  student  of  the  association-evolution  psychology 
will  at  once  recognize  this  as  Dr.  Bain's  Law  of  Self-Conservation, 
with  one  or  two  somewhat  important  modifications.  For  instance, 
while  both  writers  begin  with  the  fundamental  fact  of  native  motor 
spontaneity  in  organisms,  Professor  Baldwin  takes  a  wider  view  of 
this  spontaneity,  making  the  organism  react  to  all  kinds  of  stimuli, 
instead  of  confining  its  reaction  to  kinaesthetic  muscular  feelings,  and 
endowing  it  with  a  certain  power  of  selection  among  these  stimuli. 
This  principle  is  applied  in  the  broadest  possible  way,  and  the 
fact  of  Imitation,  as  thus  defined,  is  declared  to  exist  wherever  there 
is  life.  Everything  in  the  way  of  response  to  conditions  is  explained 
by  it,  from  the  phenomena  of  heliotropism  and  geotropism  in  the 
vegetable  world  and  the  swarming  of  protozoa  to  the  light,  to  the 
most  delicate  decisions  of  conscious  volition  in  the  human  adult. 
Moreover,  it  is  held  to  account,  not  only  for  that  '  natural  selection ' 
through  whose  action  the  '  fittest '  organisms  survive,  but  also  for 
'organic  selection,'  by  which  the  survival  of  the  fittest  organs  and 
reactions  in  the  individual  is  secured.  It  is  at  this  point  that  phylo- 
genesis and  ontogenesis  are  brought  under  a  single  conception. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted,  after  some  prelim- 
inary remarks  on  the  relation  between  individual  and  race  develop- 
ment, to  the  description  and  explanation  of  the  author's  observations 
of  his  own  children.  He  seems  to  attach  very  little  importance  to 
all  the  child-observation  that  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  to  hold  the 
view  that  none  but  psychologists  (with  their  theories)  are  competent 
observers  of  children.  Many  of  us  will  dissent  from  this  opinion, 
and  still  more  from  his  sweeping  arraignment  of  the  whole  teaching 
profession,  where  he  calls  the  teacher  "  a  machine  for  administering 
a  single  experiment  to  an  infinite  variety  of  children,"  and  declares 
that  "  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  two  out  of  every  three  children  are 
irretrievably  damaged  or  hindered  in  their  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment in  the  school"  (p.  38).  But  to  pass  on  to  his  method  of 
child-study.  Proceeding  on  the  principle  that  motor  response  is  the 
surest  index  to  mental  content,  the  experiments  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  measure  this  motor  response  to  various  stimuli.  This  is 
the  dynamogenic  method  based  directly  upon  the  general  law  that 
the  reflex  arc  tends  to  complete  itself.  The  color-perceptions  of  the 
child  were  made  the  first  subject  of  investigation,  with  the  result 
that  the  chief  colors  in  the  order  of  attractiveness,  as  measured  by 
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the  child's  motor  response  (reaching  for  the  color),  stood  thus  : 
Blue,  White,  Red,  Green,  Brown.  This  result  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  Preyer,  who  puts  Blue  last  on  the  list.  Using  the  same 
method  to  investigate  the  rise  of  right-  or  left-handedness,  it  was 
found  that  dextrality  developed  "  under  pressure  of  muscular  effort 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  months,  and  showed  itself  also  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  color  stimulus  to  the  eye  "  (p.  65).  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  product  of  differences  of  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
hands,  for  it  arose  before  there  were  any  such  differences ;  and, 
moreover,  when  it  arose,  the  right  hand  was  employed  when  the  left 
would  have  been  more  convenient.  An  interesting  point  is  the 
relation  of  speech  to  right-handedness  :  both  are  controlled  by  the 
same  hemisphere  ;  both  are  expressive  functions  ;  neither  is  found 
in  the  lower  animals.  They  are  evidently  parts  of  the  same  func- 
tion. It  is  likely  that  dextrality  in  children  "is  due  to  differences  in 
the  two  half-brains  reached  at  an  early  stage  in  life,  that  the  promise 
of  it  is  inherited,  and  that  the  influences  of  infancy  have  little  effect 
upon  it"  (p.  74). 

Suggestion  (which,  by  the  way,  is  only  another  name  for  the  fun- 
damental fact  of  Dynamogenesis),  shows  itself  in  the  child  under 
three  leading  aspects  :  (a)  physiological  suggestion,  conveyed  by 
repeated  stimulation  under  uniform  conditions ;  (b)  sensori-motor 
suggestion,  shown,  e.g.,  in  the  child's  joyful  response  to  the  sight  of 
her  food-bottle,  and  in  her  making  the  proper  "  ducking  "  movements 
while  being  dressed  ;  (<r)  ideo-motor  suggestion,  in  which  the  stimulus 
is  a  clearly-pictured  idea.  So  far,  we  see  the/tf<tf  of  Dynamogenesis, 
—  stimulus,  followed  by  movement,  —  but  the  question  now  arises  : 
What  kind  of  action  follows  each  special  kind  of  stimulus?  And  in 
answer  we  have  two  possibilities  :  (a)  the  organism  may  simply  do  what 
it  has  done  before  (Habit)  ;  or  (<£)  it  may  adapt  itself  to  a  new  stimulus 
by  a  new  reaction  (Accommodation).  The  first  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, but  Habit  alone  would  not  account  for  growth  and  life-history. 
Accommodations  are  essential  to  development,  but  how  can  Accom- 
modation take  place,  seeing  that  it  flies  in  the  face  of  Habit  and 
tends  to  break  it  up  ?  To  answer  this  question  is  the  main  business 
of  the  remaining  ten  chapters  of  the  book.  Put  briefly,  the  theory 
is  that  these  new  accommodated  reactions  can  take  place  only 
through  the  action  of  the  stimulations  themselves,  which  so  modify 
the  reactions  of  the  organism  that  these  modified  reactions  serve  to 
hold  or  repeat  the  new  stimulations,  so  far  as  they  are  good.  So  we 
have  an  interaction  of  stimulation  and  reaction,  the  former  leading 
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to  an  "  excess  discharge  "  of  the  energies  of  the  organism,  and  this 
excess  discharge  leading  to  a  selection  and  retention  of  such  stimu- 
lations as  are  vitally  beneficial.  Here  we  see  the  close  relation 
between  the  principles  of  Habit  and  Accommodation.  Though  an- 
tagonistic in  some  respects,  yet  they  serve  each  other,  inasmuch  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  "  the  organism  accommodates  itself,  or  learns  new 
adjustments,  simply  by  exercising  movements  which  it  already  has, 
in  a  heightened  or  excessive  way,"  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  very 
repetition  of  these  new  movements  through  the  excess  discharge,  the 
foundations  of  new  habitual  reactions  are  laid,  and  so  "  accommoda- 
tion, by  the  very  reaction  which  accommodates,  hands  over  its  gains 
immediately  to  the  rule  of  habit." 

By  the  aid  of  this  law  of  excess,  three  great  stages  of  adaptation 
are  brought  under  the  formula  of  organic  selection  :  biological  adap- 
tations, conscious  imitation,  and  volition.  The  first  is  seen  in  the 
responses  of  plants  to  certain  stimuli,  and  the  reactions  of  the  brain- 
less frog.  "The  ontogenetic  growth  of  the  individual  starts  with 
this  fundamental  adjustment  of  movements  to  the  stimulations  under 
which  the  phylogenetic  development  has  so  far  proceeded."  This  is 
"  organic  imitation."  The  second  shows  the  application  of  the  law 
to  reflex  attention,  memory,  and  thought.  The  principle  of  Identity 
is  to  be  understood  from  the  side  of  Habit,  being  the  mind's  demand 
that  new  experiences  shall  harmonize  with  the  old  ;  the  principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason  is  explicable  from  the  side  of  Accommodation.  The 
third  is  the  highest  and  final  stage,  representing,  both  phylogenetically 
and  ontogenetically,  the  capability  of  pictured  and  purposed  actions. 
This  arises  through  persistent  and  repeated  imitative  suggestion,  in 
which  the  "circular  process"  (interaction  of  stimulation  and  re- 
sponse, as  explained  above)  becomes  clearly  conscious.  Physiologi- 
cally there  is  now  a  central  coordinative  process,  and  mentally  a 
comparison  of  the  copy  with  the  child's  first  effort,  followed  by  fur- 
ther efforts,  aiming  at  a  more  perfect  imitation.  Hence  the  highest 
volitions  and  the  simplest  reactions  of  the  organic  life,  fall  under  a 
common  type. 

The  book  has  certainly  a  very  praiseworthy  aim,  viz.,  to  bring  all 
the  varied  phenomena  of  growth,  physical  and  mental,  under  the 
unity  of  a  single  principle.  But,  worthy  as  this  object  is,  one  lays 
Professor  Baldwin's  volume  down  with  a  very  serious  misgiving  that, 
after  all,  the  postulated  unity  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  that 
his  zeal  to  propitiate  the  biologists  has  led  him  to  content  himself 
with  a  very  inadequate  account  of  the  facts,  e.g.,  Attention.  We 
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must  either  use  such  words  as  'excess  process,'  'habit,'  and  'accom- 
modation '  in  an  entirely  new  sense  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
activity  of  Attention,  or  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  activity  is  not 
only  more  but  other  than  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to  stimulation. 
Organic  imitation  and  Volition  are  absolutely  unlike  each  other, 
and  they  are  not  made  alike  by  being  described  in  the  same  terms 
and  with  the  same  formulas.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
withhold  criticism  until  the  companion  volume,  containing  "  Inter- 
pretations," shall  make  its  appearance.  -p  TRACY 

Philosopliy  of  Mind.  An  Essay  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Psy- 
chology. By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Yale  University.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1895. — 
pp.  xiv,  414. 

If  the  reviewer's  sole  function  were  to  be  critical,  he  would  find 
his  task  a  difficult  one  when  dealing  with  this  latest  work  by  Pro- 
fessor Ladd.  Instead  of  having  the  author  at  his  mercy  (as  he  might 
have  fondly  hoped),  an  examination  of  the  book  would  soon  con- 
vince him  that  that  skillful  book-maker  has  entrenched  himself  so 
strongly  between  his  well-known  psychological  treatises  and  a  yet 
unborn  work  on  general  philosophy,  as  to  completely  deprive  the 
reviewer  of  his  usual  point  of  vantage.  For  Professor  Ladd  con- 
stantly appeals  for  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  Mind  to  the 
authority  of  his  books  on  psychology,  and  especially  to  the  Psychol- 
ogy, Descriptive  and  Explanatory.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
results  of  the  learned  author's  extensive  labors  in  this  field  will  not 
feel  inclined  to  dispute  his  statement  that  the  right  to  speculate  "  has 
been  earned  by  careful  study  of  the  mental  phenomena  from  all  pos- 
sible points  of  view"  (p.  82).  On  the  other  hand,  again,  the  re- 
viewer must  keep  in  mind  the  author's  warning  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  present  work  are  only  provisional.  These  conclusions  apply, 
one  may  say,  only  sub  specie  individualitatis,  and  will  all  have  to  be 
reconsidered  and  revised  "  in  the  supreme  court  of  general  philoso- 
phy "  (pp.  294,  410  et passim). 

The  table  of  contents  and  general  standpoint  of  the  book  have 
already  been  indicated  in  a  brief  notice  which  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  this  REVIEW  (Vol.  IV,  p.  230).  The  author's  pur- 
pose, as  was  there  stated,  is  to  discuss  more  in  detail  than  was  found 
possible  in  his  psychological  treatises  some  of  the  metaphysical  ques- 
tions suggested  by  these  earlier  inquiries.  The  main  discussions 
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of  the  book  deal  respectively  with  the  standpoint  of  Psychology,  the 
nature  of  the  Mind  (its  reality,  identity,  permanence,  etc.),  and  the 
relations  of  Mind  and  Body.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  advantageous  to 
state  at  once  the  position  which  Professor  Ladd  is  concerned  to 
maintain  in  this  work.  It  is  that  of  common-sense  Dualism.  "  Body 
is  in  reality  different  from  the  mind,  and  these  two  are  constantly 
influencing  and  causing  changes  of  states  in  each  other  "  (p.  235). 
And  against  the  advocates  of  psychology  without  a  soul  he  strenu- 
ously insists  "  that  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained  [in  perceptive 
activity]  is  not  that  'sensations  are,'  or  even  that  'perception  is'; 
but  that  *  2 'perceive]  by  sight  or  otherwise,  this  or  that  thing,  etc." 

(P-  75)- 

In  dealing  with  the  standpoint  of  Psychology  in  the  first  two  chap- 
ters, the  author  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  the  questionable  meta- 
physical assumptions  involved  in  the  procedure  of  the  very  writers 
who  most  loudly  profess  to  abjure  metaphysics  altogether.  The 
inconsistencies  of  M.  Flournay  and  Professor  Hoffding  are  used  by 
Professor  Ladd  to  point  his  moral  with  great  effect.  There  are  two 
methods  justifiable  in  dealing  with  mental  phenomena.  One  may 
"  take  for  granted,  at  least  to  begin  with,  the  existence  both  of  things 
and  of  minds,  the  reality  of  causal  relations  between  the  two,  and 
the  possibility  of  knowing  both  what  they  and  their  relations  really 
are.  .  .  .  But  again,  it  is  equally  legitimate  that  the  writer  on  scien- 
tific psychology  .  .  .  should  adopt  some  definite  metaphysical  point 
of  view,  .  .  .  and  that  he  should  then  make  such  use  of  it  as  can  be 
shown  to  be  helpful  or  necessary  in  the  explanation  of  mental  phe- 
nomena" (pp.  41,  42).  The  author's  quarrel  with  Professor  James, 
who  seems  to  adopt  the  former  of  these  alternatives,  is  based  upon 
the  charge  that,  while  the  latter  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  a  soul  in 
his  psychology,  and  professes  to  hold  fast  to  the  "  blank  unmediated 
processes,"  he  is  really  guilty  of  ascribing  "  all  sorts  of  most  highly 
conjectural  performances  "  to  the  brain  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
scientific  explanation  (p.  27). 

Whether  or  not  use  is  to  be  made  inside  psychology  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  Ego  as  an  active  agent,  is  a  question  which  must  be 
decided,  it  seems  to  me,  purely  on  methodological  grounds.  If  such 
a  conception  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  all  the  mental 
processes,  it  requires  no  further  vindication.  Even  if  it  were  meta- 
physically absurd —  like  'atoms,'  'stored  energy,'  etc. — the  psycholo- 
gist would  have  no  cause  to  trouble  himself  so  long  as  it  proved  fruit- 
ful. Considerations  of  expediency,  however,  seem  to  make  against 
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the  use  of  the  concept  at  present.  Professor  Ladd,  it  is  true,  main- 
tains that  psychical  facts  cannot  even  be  correctly  stated  or  described 
without  the  assumption  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  real  being 
corresponding  to  the  'I'  which  perceives,  thinks,  and  feels  (p.  55). 
Notwithstanding  the  force  of  his  arguments,  there  still  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  persistent  attempt  to  describe 
our  experiences  down  to  the  last  fibre  'content-wise.'  If  the  psychi- 
cal processes  are  translated  into  terms  of  that  unique  being,  'the 
Self/  is  there  not  danger  that  we  shall  be  tempted  to  stop  short  in 
our  analysis?  Is  it  probable,  for  instance,  that  Professor  James 
would  ever  have  written  that  brilliant  chapter  on  "The  Conscious- 
ness of  Self,"  if  he  had  not  resolutely  abjured  'the  soul,'  and 
turned  the  search-light  of  his  analysis  upon  "  the  blank  unmediated 
process "  ?  If,  as  I  believe,  experience  has  shown  that  this  latter 
method  has  proved  more  fruitful  of  results,  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  employ  it  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
The  epistemological  and  metaphysical  explanations  of  Mind  have 
not  by  any  means  been  rendered  unnecessary,  and  in  solving  their 
own  peculiar  problems  these  latter  sciences  may  find  indispensable 
quite  different  conceptions  and  categories  from  those  employed  by 
the  psychologist. 

In  Chapters  IV-VI,  and  XI,  XII,  the  author  deals  with  the  existence 
and  nature  of  the  Mind.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  concerned  to 
maintain  against  the  radical  '  modern '  psychologists  the  existence  of 
Mind  as  a  '  real  being,'  an  '  active  agent.'  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  psychological  reality  of  Mind,  "the  concrete  reality  of 
Mind  as  known  by  Mind,"  for  which  he  contends.  He  repudiates 
almost  fiercely  any  intention  of  upholding  "  the  pure  being,  or  being 
per  se  of  Mind"  (p.  123),  and  lays  about  him  like  an  empiricist 
when  any  mention  is  made  of  the  '  Transcendental  Ego.'  "  The 
peculiar,  the  only  intelligible  and  indubitable  reality  which  belongs 
to  Mind  is  its  being  for  itself  by  actual  functioning  of  self-conscious- 
ness, of  recognitive  memory,  and  of  thought"  (p.  147).  "For  it 
is  not  the  soul  out  of  consciousness,  'out  of  time,'  'eluding  cogni- 
tion,' a  forever  '  unknown  and  unknowable '  substance  (whatever 
such  nonsense  may  mean),  a  '  pure  Ego,'  etc.,  in  whose  unity  our 
interests  are  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Soul  in  conscious- 
ness, .  .  .  coming  to  be  in  time,  and  always  being  itself  a  time- 
process,  for  whose  unity  we  contend"  (p.  201).  The  soul  is  to  be 
a  real  being,  but  it  is  also  to  be  expressible  in  psychological  terms. 
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Its  presence  is  vouched  for  in  its  sensuous  immediacy  by  a  real, 
though  unique,  experience  of  activity,  and  this  actual  envisagement 
is  regarded  as  the  sole  evidence  and  nieaning  of  its  reality. 

When  Professor  Ladd  comes  to  treat  of  the  identity,  unity,  perma- 
nence, etc.,  of  Mind,  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  meaning  for  these 
conceptions  in  something  that  is  merely  temporal  and  particular  is 
at  on^e  evident.  For  if  '  Mind '  has  no  significance  apart  from  what 
is  actually  presented  in  the  concrete  psychological  content,  how  can 
these  terms  be  used  at  all  of  a  process  that  is  frequently  interrupted, 
as  in  sleep  and  swoons  ?  How  shall  we  predicate  unity,  or  identity, 
or  permanence,  of  such  intermittent  functioning  ?  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  chapters  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  The  notion  of  the 
unconscious  or  subconscious  functioning  of  the  mind  might  seem  to 
afford  an  escape  from  the  difficulty,  but  this  view  the  author  explicitly 
rejects.  "To  speak  of  unconscious  psychoses  or  mental  states  as 
belonging  to  the  mind,  is  to  use  words  that  are  quite  unintelligible. 
The  states  of  consciousness  as  they  are  known  require  no  such  hypoth- 
esis "  (p.  295).  Although  much  could  be  said  in  reply  to  the  author's 
summary  refutation  of  unconscious  processes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  I 
prefer  to  quote  at  once  his  own  solution  of  the  main  question  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing :  "  The  existence  which  unconscious 
minds  have,  if  they  are  to  be  thought  of  as  having  any  existence  at  all, 
can  be  nothing  but  a  certain  abiding  relation  to  all  reality.  Uncon- 
scious finite  minds  exist  only  in  that  *  World-Ground '  in  which  all  minds 
and  things  have  their  existence  "  (p.  392).  Further  explanation  and 
proof  of  this  statement  are  reserved  for  the  present.  Until  these  are 
forthcoming,  any  critical  comments  would  seem  to  be  out  of  place. 

There  is,  however,  one  characteristic  of  these  discussions  upon 
which  I  have  already  touched,  but  which  is  so  important,  and  ap- 
pears so  often  in  other  chapters  of  the  book,  that-it  seems  to  demand 
explicit  mention.  That  he  himself  has  been  kept  from  falling  into 
the  slippery  paths  of  the  '  abstract  thinkers '  and  '  dogmatic  meta- 
physicians,' Professor  Ladd  ascribes  to  the  firm  foundation  of  scien- 
tific psychology  upon  which  his  conclusions  have  been  reared.  I 
venture,  however,  to  think  that  the  desire  to  keep  close  to  scientific 
psychology  has  rendered  his  speculations  half-hearted,  and  has 
induced  him  to  reject  as  an  « unreal  abstraction '  whatever  cannot 
be  envisaged  as  psychological  content.  It  sounds  like  an  indis- 
putable proposition  to  say  that  a  metaphysics  of  Mind  must 
be  based  upon  a  scientific  psychology.  And  if  this  simply  means 
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that,  in  all  our  speculations  regarding  the  nature  of  mind,  we  must 
set  out  from  the  most  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  facts 
obtainable,  it  is  of  course  quite  true  and  unobjectionable.  It  is, 
however,  quite  erroneous  to  maintain  that  our  conclusions  are  always 
to  be  expressible  in  terms  of  the  sensuous  immediacy  from  which 
we  set  out.  For  thinking  must  transform  the  given  into  something 
not  less  but  more  real  and  concrete.  And  just  because  this  some- 
thing is  the  product  of  thinking  —  of  idealization  —  it  is  no  longer 
a  sensuous  particular,  and  cannot  be  *  shown  up '  or  envisaged  in 
inner  experience. 

As  I  understand  Professor  Ladd,  however,  this  is  the  infallible 
test  which  he  would  apply  to  all  results  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion. It  is  in  this  sense  that  metaphysics  must  depend  upon  a 
scientific  psychology.  Mind,  for  example,  is  real  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  experiences  of  the  inner  sense  are  real,  *>.,  it  must  be 
capable  of  being  experienced  as  a  real  being  in  time,  of  being  "  actu- 
ally implicated  in  concrete  experience"  (p.  197).  Indeed,  this 
sensuous  immediacy  appears  to  be  for  the  author  the  sole  test  of 
reality.  What  cannot  thus  be  'laid  hold  of  with  the  hand,'  as  it 
were,  he  tosses  with  a  fierce  joy  to  the  "  death  kingdom  of  abstrac- 
tions." 

Lack  of  space  forbids  an  examination  of  the  chapters  dealing  with 
the  relation  of  Body  and  Mind.  The  interpretation  of  the  logical 
category  of  causality  in  terms  of  psychology  affords,  however,  an- 
other illustration  of  the  limitation  in  method  with  which  I  have  just 
been  dealing.  The  discussions  of  Materialism  and  Spiritualism, 
Monism  and  Dualism,  are  excellent.  The  author's  polemic  against 
the  easy-going  Monism  which  pronounces  all  differences  unreal, 
and  seeks  to  unify  everything  'by  simply  clapping  the  hands,'  is 
especially  pertinent  and  happy.  Against  such  an  idle  and  unmeaning 
view,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  truth  of  Dualism.  But  this  position 
Professor  Ladd  is  not  yet  inclined  to  regard  as  the  final  truth.  We 
shall  look  with  interest  for  his  own  synthesis  in  the  metaphysical 
work  which  he  has  promised. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  only  just  to  say  that  my  own  atti- 
tude towards  the  work  as  a  whole  is  much  more  sympathetic  than 
might  appear  from  this  review,  as  I  have  naturally  dwelt  upon  the 
points  in  which  I  differ  from  the  author.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  discussions,  and  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  book  and  much  that  it  contains  I  am  in  hearty  accord. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 
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Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Science  and  Metaphysics.  By  DR. 
A.  RIEHL,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Freiburg 
i.  B.  Translated  by  DR.  ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS,  Lecturer  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University. 
London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. ;  New  York,  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.  — pp.  xvi,  346. 

Professor  Riehl's  specific  purpose  is  best  indicated  by  the  title  set 
to  the  whole  work  of  which  Dr.  Fairbanks  has  translated  the  third 
part.  The  full  title  runs,  Philosophical  Criticism  and  its  Significance 
for  Positive  Science.  The  author  seeks  to  apply  to  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  to-day  the  same  critical  analysis  to  which  Kant  subjected 
scientific  experience  in  general,  and  the  Newtonian  physics  in  partic- 
ular. Having  traced  in  his  first  volume  the  development  of  the 
critical  method  through  Locke,  Hume,  and  Kant,  and  having,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  second  volume,  treated  of  sensation,  perception, 
and  the  logical  principles  involved  in  scientific  experience,  he  comes 
in  the  concluding  part,  here  translated,  to  a  discussion  of  the  results 
obtained  by  applying  the  critical  method  to  scientific  and  meta- 
physical problems.  It  is  evident  that  this  third  part  must  suffer 
when  isolated ;  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
include  some  material  from  the  first  part  of  Vol.  II,  even  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  omit  one  or  more  chapters  of  the  concluding  part. 
Readers  not  familiar  with  the  German  may  profitably  consult  Pro- 
fessor Adamson's  extended  review  in  Mind  (Jan.  1889),  which  con- 
cerns itself  largely  with  Vol.  II,  Pt.  I. 

The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  clearly  and  uncompromisingly 
presented  in  the  opening  chapter  on  the  Problem  of  Philosophy.  It 
is  the  same  as  that  set  forth  in  his  inaugural  address,  Ueber  wissen- 
schaftliche  und  nicht-wissenschaftliche  Philosophic.  He  recognizes  a 
scientific  or  theoretical,  and  a  non-scientific  or  practical,  philosophy, 
each  with  its  own  categories.  Platonism  in  natural  science,  and 
Naturalism  in  the  realm  of  moral  judgments,  are  alike  mischievous. 
Practical  philosophy  deals  with  the  concept  of  purpose  as  a  principle 
for  explaining  the  conscious  life  of  man.  '  Scientific  philosophy ' 
has  been  limited  in  its  sphere,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  separation  of 
the  various  particular  sciences  which  now  seek  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems by  the  experimental  method  rather  than  by  philosophical  spec- 
ulation, and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
*  metaphysical  questions  can  receive  no  scientific  answer,  that  there 
is  no  science  of  metaphysics.'  "  There  remains  (sic)  for  philosophy, 
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in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  no  other  problems  than  such  as 
are  treated  by  the  critical  science  of  knowledge."  Philosophy  is  the 
self-knowledge  of  science.  This  standpoint  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  suf- 
ficient condemnation  of  the  whole  work  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
the  very  name  Erkenntnisstheorie  is  an  abomination  ;  but  when  we  find 
that  Professor  Riehl's  definition  of  the  task  of  Erkenntnisstheorie 1  co- 
incides exactly  with  T.  H.  Green's  definition  of  the  problem  of  met- 
aphysic,2  we  may  conclude  that,  whatever  be  the  difference  in  result, 
the  methods  of  these  German  and  English  Kantians  are  the  same.  In- 
deed, the  parallel  might  be  easily  extended,  for  the  criticism  in  the 
case  of  each  of  these  authors  is  directed  largely  against  the  naive 
or  dogmatic  assumptions  of  a  metaphysical  natural  science.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  Professor  Riehl's  book,  and  that  which  in 
my  opinion  gives  it  especial  value  for  English  readers,  is  that  the 
author  is  in  close  touch  with  the  science  of  to-day,  and  writes  rather 
as  a  critic  within  science  than  as  a  critic  upon  science.  The  average 
scientific  worker,  in  America  at  least,  is  usually  quite  innocent  of 
any  philosophy  except  the  defunct  and  forgotten  theories  of  his  col- 
lege days,  —  and  the  system  of  Mr.  Spencer.  He  reads  the  latter 
because  it  offers  a  synthesis  of  present  scientific  conceptions  ;  and 
while  it  cannot  be  said  that  Professor  Riehl's  book  offers  no  difficul- 
ties to  the  reader  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  Kantian  criticism,  it 
is,  I  think,  more  likely  than  any  work  of  similar  aim  to  appeal  to  the 
scientist  who  reflects  on  the  broader  aspects  of  his  work.  Nor  does 
this  mean  that  the  work  is  any  the  less  valuable  to  the  student  of 
philosophy  because  of  its  scientific  basis.  A  metaphysics  which  has 
'got  beyond'  the  need  of  such  careful  and  detailed  criticism  of 
modern  scientific  concepts  and  methods,  is  an  object  of  natural  sus- 
picion. If  we  are  to  make  real  progress  in  our  views  of  reality,  the 
most  promising,  if  not  the  only  safe,  starting-point  is  to  be  found  in 
the  methods  and  concepts  by  which  modern  thought  is  mastering  its 
problems  one  by  one,  interpreting  its  environment,  and  so  coming  to 
a  consciousness  of  itself ;  and  I  for  one  cannot  think  that  this  work 
of  criticism  has  been  so  thoroughly  done  in  English  philosophy  that 
Professor  Riehl's  study  will  not  be  a  valuable  help. 

The  author's  attitude  toward  metaphysics  might  be  easily  misun- 
derstood from  the  statement  quoted  above,  which  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  science.  It  is,  however,  against  a  metaphysics 
which  would  dispense  with  criticism  that  the  spirit  of  his  polemic 
is  really  directed.  For  while,  in  the  chapter  on  "Metaphysical 

1  Bd.  II,  §  4.  2  In  his  criticism  of  H.  Spencer,  Works,  I,  p.  374  ff. 
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and  Scientific  Systems,"  he  singles  out  Hegel  for  his  sharpest 
attack,1  the  *  metaphysics  '  which  he  criticises  in  detail  all  through  the 
book  is  the  dogmatic  metaphysics  of  a  natural  science  which  treats 
its  quantitative  determinations  as  measuring  and  comprehending 
reality.  Certainly,  if  by  metaphysics  we  understand  a  theory  as  to 
the  constitution  of  reality,  we  find  plenty  of  metaphysics  in  Pro- 
fessor Riehl's  own  work.  For  example,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
"  Reality  of  the  External  World,"  he  argues  (pp.  134-136)  that 
"  consciousness  involves  the  relation  to  something  different  from 
itself,  the  object."  "  The  relative  existence  of  things  as  objects  of 
consciousness  presupposes  absolute  existence  (existence  independent 
of  this  relation)."  I  imagine  that  Hume  might  retort :  "  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  we  must  believe  this,  but  if  you  call  it  knowledge,  I 
ask  whether  you  mean  by  objects  anything  more  than  I  mean  by 
impressions.  If  you  do,  I  ask  again  whether  in  your  statements  you 
are  confining  yourself  to  experience,  to  what  may  be  verified  by 
experiment.  It  may  be  that  you  are  obliged  to  think  that  conscious- 
ness involves  the  relation  asserted,  but  if  you  go  further  and  assert  that, 
because  you  think  so,  it  must  be  so,  are  you  not  assuming  the  prin- 
ciple you  criticise  (cf.  p.  135)  that  thought  is  the  measure  of  being? 
Are  you  not  transcending  experience  ? "  Professor  Riehl  might 
reply  (cf.  p.  154)  :  "  The  only  question  is,  whether  we  transcend  with 
or  without  reason."  —  A  reply,  however,  which  has  a  much  wider 
application  than  to  the  immediate  question  under  discussion,  and 
may  be  made  to  justify  all  that  any  sober  'metaphysician'  would 
attempt.  This  chapter  is  probably  the  least  valuable  in  the  book. 
Doubtless  there  is  reality,  but  if  the  author  had  followed  the  method 
of  the  succeeding  chapter  and  shown  that  '.external  world'  is  an 
abstraction  just  as  'body,'  or  'matter,'  and  then  proceeded  to  a 
more  thorough  criticism  of  what  we  mean  by  'external,'  by  'exist- 
ing,' by  '  relation  to  consciousness,'  the  discussion  would  have  been 
more  fruitful. 

The  chapters  entitled  "  The  Limits  of  Knowledge,"  "Origin  and 
Concept  of  Experience,"  "  Darwinism  and  Transcendental  Philoso- 
phy," contain  vigorous  and  weighty  criticism  of  current  scientific 
questions ;  while  the  chapters  on  "  The  Relation  of  Psychical  Phe- 
nomena to  Material  Processes,"  and  "  Determinism  of  the  Will  and 

1  To  appreciate  the  motive  for  the  harshness  and  ridicule  of  pp.  106-108,  and 
of  a  section  omitted  by  the  translator,  it  must  be  remembered  how  much  Schel- 
ling's  and  Hegel's  Natiirphilosophie  did  to  bring  all  philosophy  into  disrepute 
among  sober-minded  men  of  science  in  Germany. 
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Practical  Freedom,"  form  a  lucid,  critical,  and  independent  restate- 
ment of  the  Kantian  positions  on  these  questions.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  student  can  find  a  clearer  introduction  to  the  study 
of  these  problems. 

Professor  Riehl's  style  lends  itself  readily  to  translation.  His 
sentences  are  as  a  rule  short  and  not  involved,  and  Dr.  Fairbanks 
has  given  a  good  reproduction.  Only  one  who  has  tried  it  knows 
how  difficult  and  fatiguing  (to  put  it  mildly)  it  is  to  be  ever  on  guard 
against  German  idioms.  By  their  continual  coming  they  weary  him, 
and  he  succumbs  occasionally  from  sheer  desperation  or  exhaustion. 
Passing  over  occasional  infelicities,  I  call  attention  to  two  or  three 
cases  of  poor  or  mistaken  rendering.  At  the  foot  of  p.  266,  the 
sense  is  lost  or,  at  least,  made  obscure  by  omission  ;  "  we  shall  speak 
of  the  spirit  of  mankind,"  would  not  necessarily  convey  the  same  idea 
as  "  we  shall  in  the  future  be  able  to  speak  also  of  the  spirit  of  man- 
kind," which  the  German  calls  for.  On  p.  302,  das  Princip  der 
Begrundung  der  Veranderung,  would  be  better  rendered  by  the  gen- 
eral phrase  "  principle  of  the  rational  comprehension  of  change"  than 
by  the  specific  "  principle  that  every  change  has  its  reason."  On 
p.  343,  the  meaning  would  be  clearer  if  the  sentence,  "The  process 
of  the  metaphysical  thinker  is  not  only  fortuitous  but  even  inconse- 
quent," read,  "The  procedure  .  .  .  is  not  only  arbitrary  but  even 
inconsistent."  A  more  serious  combination  of  errors  is  found  in 
three  sentences  on  p.  74,  lines  16-26.  In  the  first  sentence,  by  a 
change  in  the  order,  the  predicate  is  asserted  of  the  intelligent  habits 
also,  instead  of,  as  in  the  German,  of  the  non-intelligent  only. 
Then,  by  writing  *  cannot '  for  '  can '  in  the  next  sentence,  and  omit- 
ting a  'but'  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  a  series  of  statements  quite 
different  from  the  original  is  presented.  j  pj  TUFTS 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Doctrine  of  Lotze.  The  Doctrine  of 
Thought.  By  HENRY  JONES,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
l895-  —  PP-  xvi,  375. 

We  have  in  this  volume  one  more  of  the  elaborate  commentaries 
which  form  the  peculiar  polemical  method  employed  by  the  English 
Hegelians  against  their  philosophic  adversaries.  '  Whom  they  would 
destroy,  they  commentate,'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of 
Lotze  feels  duly  complimented.  To  do  Professor  Jones  justice,  his 
motives  are  very  frankly  avowed  in  the  Preface.  Lotze  is  a  most 
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formidable  foe  of  the  doctrine  of  which  Professor  Jones  is  so  zealous 
a  defender,  and  to  which  he  arrogates  the  name  of  Idealism.1  If  his 
account  of  human  intelligence  should  be  accepted,  then  "  the  power 
of  that  idealistic  reconstruction  of  belief  which  has  so  strongly  in- 
fluenced the  modern  mind  is  entirely  broken  ; "  and  "  thought, 
instead  of  being  the  substance  of  things  seen,  and  the  principle 
which  lives  and  moves  in  all  objects  of  all  intelligence,  is  only  a  part, 
and  a  comparatively  insignificant  and  dependent  part,  of  man's  men- 
tal equipment."  This  would  lead  to  deplorable  consequences.  Phil- 
osophers would  have  to  seek  some  other  ontological  principle  more 
adequate  to  the  being  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  real  world. 
And  the  theologians  who  had  —  with  singular  perversity  —  "  all 
along  striven  against  the  reduction  of  God,  the  soul  of  man,  and  the 
world,  into  logical  processes  of  thought  and  mere  pulsations  of  an 
impersonal  reason,  may  now  take  new  heart,"  and  trust  it  against 
the  head.  Moreover,  Lotze's  treatment  of  thought  has  been  followed 
by  the  logicians  like  Bradley  and  Bosanquet  (though  Professor  Jones 
has  evidently  not  renounced  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  latter),  so 
that  it  is  imperative  to  stem  the  tide,  which  threatens  otherwise  to 
sweep  us  back  into  an  acquiescence  in  "popular  ethical  and  religious 
convictions." 

Such  is  the  task  Professor  Jones  sets  himself,  and  as  a  beginning 
he  engages  in  this  volume  upon  the  exposition  and  exposure  of 
Lotze's  logical  doctrine,  promising  to  complete  his  work  in  a  subse- 
quent volume  on  the  metaphysics  of  Lotze.  As  to  the  exposition,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  book  is  easy  reading ;  he  commingles  exposi- 
tion and  criticism  in  a  manner  which  greatly  detracts  from  clearness 
of  impression,  and  his  method  involves  a  good  deal  of  repetition. 
Probably  both  his  statement  of  Lotze  and  his  criticisms  would  have 
benefited  by  being  reduced  to  one-half.  The  order  of  his  treatment, 
moreover,  is  somewhat  unfair  to  Lotze,  who  was  for  ever  emphasizing 
the  priority  of  Reality  to  Thought,  and  regarded  logic  as  a  science 
subsidiary  to  metaphysic  and  concerned  with  a  single  activity  of  real 
conscious  beings,  so  that  his  treatment  of  logic  is  derivative  and  de- 
pendent on  his  metaphysical  conclusions.  Professor  Jones,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  belongs  to  a  school  which  fuses  logic,  epistemology, 

1  This  characteristic  restriction  of  the  term  to  a  single  species  of  so  extensive  a 
genus,  viz.,  to  Hegelian  idealism,  is,  I  think,  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  not  only  his- 
torically unjustifiable  and  confusing,  but  it  is  not  even  consistently  adhered  to. 
Thus  we  find  Professor  Jones  doubting  (p.  5)  whether  Lotze  should  be  called  an 
Idealist,  and  he  there  clearly  uses  the  term  in  its  older  and  wider  sense. 
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and  metaphysic  into  an  indiscriminate  mass,  and  passes  from  one  to 
the  other  in  ways  which  outsiders  have  great  difficulty  in  analyzing, 
very  naturally  fastens  first  on  what  in  his  eyes  is  so  very  much 
more  than  a  single  science.  Hence  the  perspective  is  radically  differ- 
ent in  Lotze  and  his  critic,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that  the  latter 
is  perpetually  standing  aghast  at  the  enormity  of  conclusions  which 
seem  to  him  subversive  of  all  knowledge  and  productive  of  universal 
chaos,  while  in  the  context  of  Lotze's  metaphysic  they  are  rendered 
perfectly  innocuous. 

As  for  the  exposure  of  Lotze,  Professor  Jones  finds  his  Trpwrov 
j/revSos  to  lie  in  his  formal  view  of  logical  thought  as  a  subjective 
activity  which  is  dominated  by  the  law  of  abstract  identity.  This  is 
the  flaw  alike  in  his  treatment  of  Perception  and  Conception,  which 
vainly  tries  to  effect  the  transition  from  the  subjective  state  to  the 
objective  reality ;  in  his  Theory  of  Judgment,  which,  by  subordinat- 
ing the  Law  of  Sufficient  Reason  to  that  of  Identity,  ends  'in 
universals  that  are  empty  and  particulars  that  are  disconnected  ; 
and  in  his  Theory  of  Inference,  which  in  every  form  finally  turns 
out  to  be  either  tautological  or  invalid.  This,  Professor  Jones  holds, 
justifies  the  charge  that  the  outcome  of  Lotze's  doctrine  is  a  Skepti- 
cism ill-concealed  under  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  existence  of 
an  extra-logical  and  immediate  feeling  of  self-evidence. 

To  all  of  which  the  reply  from  Lotze's  standpoint  is  not  difficult. 
The  problem  being  how  to  reach  a  harmony  between  Reality  and 
Thought,  two  ways  are  evidently  conceivable.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  two  correspond  because  the  Real  is  Thought,  or  because  the 
Real  thinks.  The  latter  is  the  way  preferred  by  Lotze.  The  uni- 
verse is  composed  of  real  beings  which  interact  harmoniously,  and  it 
is  this  which  secures  the  final  validity  of  their  thinking  activity.  The 
validity  of  our  thought,  and  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  rest  on  a 
metaphysical  and  not  on  a  logical  basis ;  but  they  are  just  as  real  as 
in  the  former  case.  There  is  no  more  ground  for  the  charge  of 
Skepticism  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  And  that  logic  should  be 
unable  to  construct  the  world  a  priori  by  the  sole  nisus  of  thought,  is 
neither  wonderful  nor  alarming,  when  we  remember  that,  on  Lotze's 
theory,  it  is  only  one  of  the  activities  exercised  by  real  beings,  who 
also  feel  and  perceive  and  will.  Now  it  is  the  real  as  a  whole  which 
is  harmonious,  so  it  is  but  natural  that  perceptive  and  emotional  ele- 
ments should  enter  into  every  process  of  actual  knowing.  For  all 
knowing  is  a  psychological  event  in  some  mind,  although  we  may  for 
the  purposes  of  logic  disregard  the  fact;  and  so  logic  is,  like  all  the 
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sciences,  abstract,  concentrating  its  attention  upon  an  aspect  or  frag- 
ment of  the  infinite  wealth  of  reality,  analysing  the  activity  of  thinking 
as  though  it  could  occur  apart  from  the  other  psychological  constit- 
uents of  the  mind.  The  result  is  terrible  to  one  who  regards  the 
1  doctrine  of  Thought '  as  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  life  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  is  an  irrelevant  refutation  of  a  philosophy  in  which  logic 
is  subordinated  to  ontology,  and  which  seeks  the  beginnings  of  meta- 
physics in  ethics.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  the  difference 
between  Lotze  and  his  critic  is  more  a  question  of  terminology  than 
anything  else.  For  it  is  evident  that  they  use  '  thought '  in  quite 
different  senses  ;  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  various  processes 
which  together  with  thought  operate  in  Knowledge,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  analysis  of  the  mental  activities  which  are  lumped  to- 
gether in  the  Hegelian  « Thought.'  Of  this,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  assured  so  long  as  Professor  Jones  keeps  so  strangely  silent 
about  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  question  ;  one  suspects  him 
of  rejecting  all  psychological  classifications  of  conscious  processes, 
but  he  never  ventures  on  an  opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  psychology 
to  logic.  If  that  suspicion  be  well  grounded,  we  may  deplore  the 
abolition  of  psychology  and  complain  with  Mr.  Bradley  (Logic,  p.  533) 
that  Thought  is  used  "  with  some  strange  implication  that  never  was 
part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  ;  but  we  could  hardly  deny  that 
reality  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  *  Thought.'  For  that 
which  was  not  '  Thought '  would  have  to  fall  wholly  without  expe- 
rience, and  the  real  world  would  become  an  inaccessible  and  un- 
knowable thing-in-itself.  The  only  question  would  be  whether  it  was 
convenient  to  use  Thought  in  so  extended  a  significance. 

Nor  is  there  so  much  to  choose  between  Lotze's  view  and  Pro- 
fessor Jones'  alternative  in  the  refutation  of  Skepticism.  Lotze 
takes  refuge  in  the  immediate  certainty  of  self-evidence,  when  asked 
what  gives  him  his  final  assurance  of  reality.  Professor  Jones 
points  out  (p.  286  f.)  that  much  self-evidence  is  spurious,  and  holds 
that  certainty  can  only  be  found  in  the  all-inclusive  whole  of  a  logical 
system.  Yet  he  himself  is  found  to  admit  (p.  266)  that  inference 
"  would  arrive  at  necessity  only  when  all  the  manifold  data  of  expe- 
rience reveal  themselves  as  manifestations  of  a  single  principle  which 
lives  in  the  deepest  differences.  Up  to  that  point,  which  we  can 
never  reach,  scientific  systems  .  .  .  will  remain  hypothetical,  and  the 
truths  they  contain  will  rest  upon  unverified  assumptions."  That  is, 
we  are  offered  the  idea  of  an  unknown  system  in  lieu  of  a  test  which 
may  break  down  in  an  unknown  way.  If  the  skeptic  whose  scruples 
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were  based  on  the  psychological  character  of  self-evidence  and  the 
possibility  that  it  might  be  merely  psychological,  can  be  satisfied  by 
Professor  Jones'  ideal  of  a  system,  one  can  only  say  that  he  must  be 
a  singularly  accommodating  specimen  of  his  type.  He  would  prefer 
a  mediate  to  an  immediate,  a  remote  to  a  present,  an  ideal  to  an 
actual,  ground  of  certainty  ;  he  would  believe  in  the  existence  of 
such  an  ideal  system  although  he  had  not  reached  it,  he  would  be- 
lieve that  he  was  approaching  to  it  although  he  is  told  that  he  never 
can  reach  it.  The  faith  that  moves  mountains  seems  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  which  realizes  Professor  Jones'  ideals.  But, 
speaking  of  the  actual  condition  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
that  both  on  Lotze's  and  on  Professor  Jones'  theory  there  remains 
an  uneliminated  element  of  hypothesis.  On  the  one  theory,  that  is 
due  to  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  principles  admitted  as  self- 
evident  ;  on  the  other  theory,  to  the  impossibility  of  regarding  our 
existing  systems  as  absolute  truth. 

In  his  last  two  chapters  Professor  Jones  is  engaged  in  showing 
that  the  assumptions  which  drove  Lotze  into  so  unsatisfactory  a  view 
of  thought  are  needless.  Lotze  supposed  that  thought  was  a  purely 
subjective  process,  the  characteristics  of  which  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  reality,  because  the  arbitrary  manipulations  of  our  data  in 
thinking  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  reality.  To  obviate  these 
difficulties,  Professor  Jones  contends  that  not  only  conceptions,  but 
also  perceptions,  are  abstract  and  incomplete,  and  alike  creations  of 
thought  and  valid  of  no  real  object  (p.  347).  But  in  the  case  of 
conception,  the  abstraction  is  conscious,  while  in  that  of  perception 
it  is  unconscious,  and  greater,  since  "it  omits  the  elements  which 
are  most  vitally  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  objects."  So,  too, 
"living  thought  "  "  deals  with  a  universal  which  by  its  instrumentality 
sunders  into  subject  and  predicate  and  remains  nevertheless  a  single 
concrete  totality,  or  systematic  unity  of  differences  "  (p.  366).  The 
objection  that,  on  this  view,  reality  would  have  to  be  supposed  to 
change  as  our  thought  about  it  changed,  is  met  by  the  reply  that  "  it 
is  not  our  thought  that  determines  reality,  but  reality  which  deter- 
mines our  thought."  The  first  view  has  been  falsely  and  maliciously 
attributed  to  "  Idealists."  They  are  really  "  as  frankly  realistic  as  is 
ordinary  consciousness  or  Materialism  ;  and  without  hesitation  con- 
ceive that  in  all  his  thinking,  however  inadequate  it  may  be,  man 
thinks  of  objects  "  (p.  369).  They  have  been  taught  by  Kant  that 
reality  is  a  rationally  coherent  system,  but  do  not  agree  with  him 
that  objects  must  conform  to  our  individual  cognition.  That  must 
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conform  to  objects,  but  objects  are  conceived  as  manifestations  of 
an  intelligent  or  spiritual  principle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Jones  also  ultimately  finds  refuge 
in  a  principle  which  is  metaphysical,  or  at  least  not  logical  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  viz.,  the  *  spiritual  principle '  which  is 
manifested  both  in  nature  and  in  man.  Only  he  chooses  to  call  this 
Thought,  and  to  give  to  it  the  same  name  as  to  the  discursive  activity 
of  our  thinking.  And  so  long  as  this  is  done,  disciples  and  critics 
of  Hegelism  will  be  continually  tempted  to  misinterpret  the  dictum 
that  *  Reality  is  Thought,'  as  meaning  that  our  thinking  it  so  makes 
a  thing  real.  Which  must  be  a  perennial  source  of  annoyance  to  all 
concerned,  and  suggests  the  query  which  Professor  Jones'  book  has 
most  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  present  reviewer,  viz., 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  when  a  lucid  and  temperate  restate- 
ment of  the  Hegelian  view  of  Thought  would  be  far  more  persuasive 
than  volumes  of  commentary  which  necessarily  leave  the  critic's 
standpoint  and  terminology  obscure  and  liable  to  misunderstanding. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  Professor  Jones  should  take  it  upon 
himself  to  make  such  a  constructive  effort,  he  would  dispel  the  haze 
which  at  present  envelops  many  of  his  favorite  terms,  like  *  objects,' 
'thought,'  'reality,'  'universal,'  etc.,  and  produce  an  altogether 
more  satisfactory  work  than  the  present.  i  F  C  S  SCHILLER 
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VIII,  i  and  2,  pp.  44-103,  3  and  4,  pp.  161-230. 

Both  physics  and  physiology  have  given  the  concept  of  'work' 
an  important  position.  As  yet,  psychology  has  made  no  scientific 
use  of  the  term,  although  the  word  is  often  used  in  reference  to 
mental  processes,  and  primarily  designates  a  psychological  state. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  introduce  the  concept  into  psychol- 
ogy. The  physicist  analyzes  work  into  two  factors,  force  and  the 
distance  through  which  it  produces  movement.  The  former  is 
potential,  the  latter,  actual.  The  most  appropriate  psychological 
equivalent  for  energy  is  the  strain  sensation,  since  this  seems  to  be 
the  least  colored  with  causality.  In  mental  work  we  find  energy  in 
attention,  and  the  extensive  factor  in  such  instances  of  quasi-psycho- 
logical extension  as  the  length  of  the  column  of  figures  to  be  added, 
etc.  The  amount  of  energy  used  can  be  measured  by  the  state  of 
mental  exhaustion  as  shown  in  decreased  power  of  further  attention. 
In  making  a  detailed  application,  we  must  distinguish  the  elementary 
processes  which  involve  work  from  those  which  do  not.  The  dis- 
tinction has  been  recognized,  more  or  less  consciously,  by  all  philos- 
ophers. From  a  comparison  of  their  results,  confirmed  by  a  direct 
examination  of  consciousness,  we  find  the  elements  of  mind  to  be 
ideas,  judgments,  feelings,  and  desires.  Of  these  the  first  and 
third  are  passive,  the  second  and  fourth  active,  (i)  That  desire  in- 
volves work,  has  been  shown  most  clearly  in  discussion  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  In  this  discussion  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
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between  activity  as  a  psychological  process,  and  its  effect  in  the 
physical  world,  />.,  willed  activity.  The  former  may  be  present, 
even  if,  being  canceled  by  some  opposing  activity,  as  in  the  case  of 
Buridan's  ass,  it  does  not  issue  in  any  bodily  movement.  Here  the 
work  is  known  through  resulting  sensations  of  strain,  which  involve 
a  generally  recognized  quality  of  sensation.  (2)  If  we  study  the  rela- 
tion between  feeling  and  work,  we  find  that  severe  work  is  painful 
and  slight  work  pleasant.  On  a  general  consideration  of  the  field  we 
discover  that,  so  far  as  feeling  is  related  to  Work  and  to  work  ex- 
pressed in  the  formula,  work  —  force  X  distance  (w  =  //), 
pleasure  varies  inversely  as  /,  directly  as  s.  It  is  not  the  strain  sen- 
sation itself  that  has  a  feeling  tone,  but  the  psychical  excitant  of  that 
sensation.  This  law  of  feeling,  unlike  Herbart's,  only  claims  to  give 
the  conditions  of  the  origin  of  feeling,  and  does  not  pretend  to  reduce 
it  to  something  more  simple.  (3)  Following  Brentano,  judgment  is 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  belief.  After  all  the  ideas  necessary  for 
judgment  are  present,  psychical  energy  is  required  to  assert  or  deny 
their  truth.  This  is  judgment.  The  conditions  of  judgment  are 
found  in  the  relations  between  ideas.  The  greater  the  difference  be- 
tween two  ideas,  the  easier  is  the  judgment.  (4)  Ideas  both  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  rise  to  judgment  and  show  an  opposition  to  being  thus 
raised.  These  tendencies  we  may  refer  to  their  mass.  We  have  an 
analogue  for  the  varying  susceptibility  of  different  minds  for  the  same 
idea,  and  of  the  same  mind  for  different  ideas,  in  the  physical  fields 
of  force.  This  mental  '  field  of  force '  may  act  upon  the  idea  either 
immediately  or  mediately  through  the  induced  *  fields '  of  the  will 
and  desire.  Motion  will  mean  for  us  the  change  in  the  idea  or  in 
the  mind's  disposition,  which  favors  or  retards  the  passage  of  the 
idea  into  judgment.  —  Let  us  apply  the  analogy  to  the  various  con- 
crete processes.  Association  is  a  force  behind  the  relation  of  ideas 
which  favors  their  entering  consciousness  without  the  aid  of  feeling 
or  judgment.  Objects  are  only  aesthetically  pleasing  when  the 
fancies  excited  by  them  offer  masses  fitted  for  being  acted  upon  by 
the  '  field  of  force '  of  the  mind  they  affect,  and  when  the  work  ini- 
tiated by  them  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  pleasure.  The  psy- 
chological basis  of  logical  necessity  and  incompatibility  is  a  sensation 
of  strain,  with  a  preliminary  motion  running  the  mind  through  the 
ideas  to  be  related.  Attention  is  used  in  two  senses:  (i)  the  dis- 
posing of  the  mind  to  do  work,  as  in  the  response  to  a  preparatory 
signal ;  (2)  the  performance  of  actual  work,  as  in  following  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  The  former  is  a  storing  of  potential  energy, 
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the  latter  a  dissipation  of  energy.  The  different  processes  desig- 
nated by  the  term  l  apperception,'  are  species  of  which  work  is  the 
genus.  During  sleep  and  hypnosis,  the  state  of  the  mind  differs 
from  the  normal  by  a  decreased  disposition  to  do  work.  When  we 
apply  the  analogy  more  closely  to  the  special  logical  forms  of 
thought,  we  can  regard  psychical  work  either  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  amount  accomplished,  or  of  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in 
its  accomplishment.  The  energy  which  must  be  expended  to  per- 
form a  certain  amount  of  work,  will  vary  with  the  individual,  as  is 
shown  most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  the  genius.  Even  the  same  in- 
dividual may  work  psychically,  as  physically,  to  greater  or  less  advan- 
tage. It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  popularly  recognize  the  energy 
factor  in  work.  That  the  distance  factor  also  exists,  is  shown  by 
such  metaphors  as  the  higher  levels  and  more  remote  regions  of 
thought. 

However,  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  discover  an  absolute 
measure  either  of  energy  or  of  distance.  Let  us  hope  the  future  will 
give  us  systematized  expressions  of  the  relations  of  mental  processes 
in  these  definite  terms.  The  ultimate  aim  of  logic  as  a  practical 
science,  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expenditure  of  mental  energy 
in  the  accomplishment  of  any  work.  If  we  desire  to  apply  this  gen- 
eral analogy  to  the  physiological  correlates  of  the  mental  processes, 
we  must  assume  that  the  nervous  processes  involved  in  sensation 
merely  store  potential  energy,  while  all  others  involve  its  expenditure. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

Emotions    versus    Pleasure-Pain.     H.    R.    MARSHALL.     Mind, 
XIV,  pp.  180-194. 

Emotions  are  those  relatively  fixed  psychoses  which  appear  in 
consciousness  as  coincident  with  correspondingly  fixed  coordinations 
of  instinctive  activities.  Professor  Baldwin  has  urged  that  on  this 
view  Emotion  should  be  unconscious,  since  habit  means  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. Emotions,  however,  are  in  their  very  nature  dependent 
on  irregularity  of  recurrence  and  forcibleness  of  reaction,  and  hence 
keep  within  consciousness.  The  tendency  to  identify  Emotion  and 
Pleasure-Pain  is  due  mainly  to  the  current  tripartite  division  of  mind. 
There  is  no  adequate  evidence  in  favor  of  this  division.  It  was 
founded  originally  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis,  and  has  never  been 
built  up  on  a  solid  psychological  foundation.  The  identification  of 
the  facts  in  question  must,  however,  have  some  basis  in  psychological 
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experience,  and  will  be  found  to  result  from  an  attempt  to  unite  one 
classification,  founded  on  the  distinction  between  objectivity  and 
subjectivity,  with  another,  dependent  on  the  distinction  between 
receptivity  and  reaction.  Emotion,  unlike  Pleasure-Pain,  is  deter- 
mined ultimately  by  determinate  objective  conditions.  The  modes 
of  Pleasure-Pain  do  not  differ  radically  with  the  differences  of  con- 
tent to  which  they  are  attached,  as  those  of  Emotion  do.  Further, 
while  Pleasure-Pain  is  an  index  of  effective  or  ineffective  action  in 
specific  organs,  Emotion  relates  to  the  organism  as  a  whole.  For 
this  reason,  the  former  is  a  '  primitive '  in  a  much  more  fundamental 
way  than  the  latter,  and  the  genesis  of  the  two  facts  cannot  be 
regarded  as  coincident  in  time.  DAVID  IRONS. 

Ueber  die  Beziehung  der  Atmung  zur  psychischen  Thdtigkeit. 
S.  LANDMANN.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VIII,  6,  pp.  423-426. 

This  brief  contribution  is  offered  in  connection  with  Martius' 
criticism  of  Lehmamrs  statements  concerning  the  dependence  of 
fluctuations  of  sensation  upon  breathing.  In  his  own  experience 
Landmann  notices  two  effects  due  to  deep  long-continued  respiration, 
(i)  Pain  is  lessened,  or  wholly  disappears,  while  one  is  taking  a  full, 
deep  breath.  (2)  If  deep  breathing  is  continued  for  some  time,  he  is 
auto-hypnotized,  and  falls  asleep,  even  though  he  is  exceptionally 
wide-awake  when  the  deep  breathing  begins.  If  these  observations 
find  confirmation  elsewhere,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
there  exists  a  direct  connection  between  respiratory  processes  and 
psychical  phenomena.  A  }  HAMLIN. 

Ueber  die  Riickwirkung  der  Gesichtsempfindungen  auf  das 
physische  und  das  psychische  Leben.  E.  RAEHLMANN.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u. 
Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  VIII,  6,  pp.  401-422. 

The  great  importance  of  the  sense  of  sight  for  the  development  of 
mental  activity  and  intellectual  keenness,  has  only  very  recently  been 
recognized  in  its  full  extent.  It  plays  a  prominent  part  both  in  the 
acquisition  and  association  of  ideas  from  all  the  other  sense  depart- 
ments. It  regulates  innervation  for  movements  in  general,  and  is 
especially  valuable  in  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  various  sense 
organs.  Contrary  to  the  popular  idea,  the  loss  of  sight  tends  rather 
to  decrease  than  to  increase  the  actual  fineness  of  discrimination  by 
the  other  senses.  Physical  vigor  is  reduced,  and  mental  energy  is 
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even  more  noticeably  affected.  An  instance  is  cited  from  the  writer's 
own  observation.  A  blind  girl,  19  years  of  age,  regained  her  sight 
after  she  had  been  without  sight  and  hearing  for  ten  years.  With 
the  recovery  of  sight,  characteristics  of  her  childhood  reappeared 
that  had  been  utterly  lost  in  the  interval.  The  power  of  speech, 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  about  her,  and  both  mental  and 
physical  energy,  were  restored  with  the  recovery  of  this  sense. 
Raehlmann's  conclusion  is  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by 
regaining  sight,  old  associations  of  psychic  processes  of  excitation, 
which  have  previously  connected  centers  of  speech,  movement,  etc., 
with  visual  impressions,  will  again  become  active,  and  revive  the 
former  manner  of  life.  A  HAMLIN. 


The  Relations   of  Experimental  Psychology.      E.    A.    PACE. 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1895,  pp.  131-162. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  an  article  in  the  same  Review  for  July, 
1894,  which  dealt  with  the  debt  of  Psychology  to  the  Natural 
Sciences.  In  the  present  article  are  presented  the  philosophical 
bearing  of  Psychology  and  its  claims  to  scientific  recognition.  The 
business  of  experiment  is  to  furnish  accurate  data  regarding  mental 
processes,  and  all  means  of  investigation  offered  by  physics  and 
physiology  are  not  only  permissible  but  necessary  to  the  thorough 
investigation  of  the  workings  of  mind.  So  far  as  the  definition  of 
the  ultimate  subject  of  mental  processes  is  concerned,  Experimental 
Psychology  occupies  a  neutral  position.  Per  se  it  is  neither  monistic 
nor  dualistic,  neither  materialistic  nor  spiritualistic.  Its  two  methods 
are  the  introspective  and  the  experimental.  Neither  reach  down  to 
an  underlying  substance,  and  both  are  thus  on  the  same  level.  The 
discovery  of  the  causal  relation  is  as  possible  in  the  mental  as  in  the 
physical  order  of  phenomena.  Although  the  experimental  method  is 
not  of  itself  bound  down  to  any  system  of  philosophy,  its  results 
must  finally  receive  philosophic  interpretation. 

J.  A.  MACVANNEL. 
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ETHICAL. 

Der  Wertbegriff  und  der  Lustwert.     EDUARD  VON  HARTMANN. 
Z.  f.  Ph.,  CVI,  i,  pp.  20-51. 

I.  The  notion  of  Worth  is  dependent  on  that  of  End.  When  we 
attribute  to  Will  the  power  of  determining  Worth,  it  is  only  in  so  far 
as  we  regard  it  as  having  the  capacity  of  setting  an  End  to  which 
the  thing  whose  value  is  to  be  determined  is  more  or  less  adapted. 
But  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  this  adaptability  is  a  matter 
for  Feeling,  and  a  concrete  volition  is  only  possible  when  there  is 
some  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.  Hence,  though  Worth  is  not  dependent 
on  Will,  Feeling,  or  Intellect,  or  any  combination  of  these,  all  these 
elements  are  necessarily  involved  in  its  determination.  As  the  End 
varies,  so  does  the  standard  by  which  Worth  is  measured.  What 
has  a  negative  value  from  the  individual's  point  of  view,  may  have  a 
positive  value  for  society.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  arrange  the 
different  standards  in  some  order.  This  can  only  be  done  by  view- 
ing the  various  Ends  as  parts  of  a  World-End.  An  anti-teleological 
system  can  have  no  objective  scale  of  Worth.  It  is  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  explaining,  on  subjective  grounds,  standards  of 
Worth  such  as  the  religious,  aesthetic,  and  ethical,  which  undoubt- 
edly exist  and  yet  do  not  have  a  purely  individualistic  basis.  — 
I  [.  Pleasure  and  pain,  though  measures  of  Worth,  are  real  psychical 
occurrences.  As  such  they  can  enter  into  relation  with  some  End, 
and  thus  have  themselves  a  value  in  reference  to  that  End.  No 
one  can  dispute  that  there  is  an  ethical,  religious,  aesthetic,  and 
intellectual  value  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Though  it  is  not  so  obvious 
at  first  sight,  there  is  also  a  purely  eudaemonistic  value.  This  is 
not  measured  merely  by  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  momen- 
tary pleasure  or  pain,  but  by  the  relation  of  the  particular  state  to 
other  states  of  feeling  connected  with  it  either  temporally  or  by 
association.  The  direct  quantity  of  pleasure  or  pain  is  different 
from  the  indirect  value.  The  famished  defender  of  a  beleaguered 
town  will  rate  the  pleasure  that  a  simple  meal  affords,  more  highly 
than  the  individual  who  fares  luxuriously  every  day.  —  The  purely 
eudaemonistic  valuation  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  natural  and  psycho- 
logically inevitable.  It  is  not  the  original  determinant  of  action, 
however,  nor  does  it  at  any  time  exercise  exclusive  influence.  If 
strictly  adhered  to,  it  leads  to  Pessimism,  and  this  result  shows  that 
there  must  be  a  higher  point  of  view.  The  individual,  as  well  as  the 
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race,  passes  through  three  stages  of  development.  At  the  first  or 
unreflective  stage,  action  is  impulsive  and  there  is  no  thought  of 
hedonic  consequences  ;  at  the  second,  action  is  deliberate  and  in 
accordance  with  the  eudaemonistic  valuation  of  the  pleasure  to  be 
expected  ;  at  the  third,  action  is  determined  by  an  objectively  teleo- 
logical  valuation  of  the  End  aimed  at.  If  one  keeps  strictly  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  second  stage,  the  only  thing  worth  striving  for 
is  a  balance  of  pleasure.  When  the  third  has  been  reached,  how- 
ever, one  can  regard  life  as  worth  living,  even  when  the  balance  is 
on  the  side  of  pain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  does  keep  exclu- 
sively to  the  point  of  view  of  either  stage.  Both  coexist,  and  each 
is  justified  in  its  own  sphere.  In  cases  of  conflict,  however,  the 
second  should  give  way  to  the  third.  DAVID  IRONS< 

Morale  et  dtterminisme.     A.  SCHINZ.     Rev.  Ph.,  XX,  i,  pp. 

57-75- 

This  article  attempts  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  which  arise 
in  a  deterministic  ethics.  I.  How  can  we  reconcile  the  '  you  ought ' 
of  moral  obligation,  and  the  'you  cannot  do  otherwise  '  of  determin- 
ism ?  The  natural,  not  the  transcendental,  meaning  of  obligation  is 
its  only  true  meaning.  If  the  freedom  implied  in  '  you  ought '  were 
transcendental,  it  would  do  away  with  obligation  altogether.  II. 
Moral  obligation,  then,  is  on  the  phenomenal  plane.  Its  elements 
are :  (i)  the  form,  and  (2)  the  content  of  the  moral  law.  Now 
history  teaches  that  the  content  of  the  moral  law  varies,  but  in  the 
direction  of  improvement.  This  « improvement '  is  not  discerned  by 
a  '  moral  sense.'  To  judge  a  thing  preferable,  is  to  feel  interest  or 
pleasure  in  it.  This  doctrine  that  moral  ideas  are  only  special  man- 
ifestations of  the  general  laws  of  intelligence  has  two  advantages  : 
(i)  it  takes  account  of  historical  differences  in  moral  standards  ; 
and  (2)  it  explains  the  underlying  unity  of  tendency  in  moral  devel- 
opment. The  permanent  element  in  morality,  the  form  of  the  moral 
law,  is  represented  by  the  will,  as  the  content  is  represented  by 
intelligence.  But  what  is  will  ?  What  is  the  volition,  following  the 
act  of  intelligent  choice  between  motives,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
fully  determined?  It  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  that  same 
choice.  The  volition,  like  the  feeling,  is  only  an  aspect  of  the  act  of 
intelligence,  which  qua  intelligent  act,  is  completely  determined. 
III.  Supplementary  remarks,  (i)  If  the  contrary  had  not  been 
assumed,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  intelligence  can- 
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not  decide  in  favor  of  a  motive  which  is  not  present  in  consciousness 
at  the  time.    (2)  Motives  may  present  themselves  under  two  aspects: 

(a)  when  they  are  suggested  purely  by  hearsay,  memory,  habit,  etc.; 

(b)  when  they  are  apprehended  in  their  full  significance.    The  same 
motive  may  be  stronger  or  weaker,  according  as  it  presents  itself  in 
the  one  way  or  the  other.     Hence  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  better 
and  following  the  worse.     (3)  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  actions  are 
not  preceded  by  an  intelligent  choice,  but  only  by  the  '  moral  senti- 
ment' before  spoken  of.    But  the  same  holds  good  of  aesthetic  judg- 
ments, and  may  be  explained  by  the  psychological  law  according  to 
which  a  mental  act,  often  performed,  tends  to  lose  its  clearness  in 
consciousness. 


Self-Assertion  and  Self-Denial.     J.  S.  MACKENZIE.     Int.  J.  E., 
v>  3,  PP-  273-295- 

The  conflict  between  Egoism  and  Altruism,  between  self-assertion 
and  self-denial,  still  rages.  Admitting  the  claims  of  Altruism,  as  the 
tendency  of  modern  thought  compels  us  to  do,  we  yet  cannot 
set  aside  the  claims  of  self-realization.  It  would  seem  that  the 
antithesis  should  be  overcome  by  a  synthesis.  Professor  James' 
distinction  between  '  I  '  and  'me,'  between  the  self  as  subject  and 
the  self  as  object,  may  help  us  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Selfish- 
ness or  Egoism  is  '  me-ishness,'  or,  better  still,  '  no-other-ishness,' 
i.e.,  a  disposition  to  pay  attention  to  things  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  self,  with  little  regard  to  what  concerns  others.  The  '  I  ' 
as  subjective  self  includes  all  that  comes  into  consciousness,  the  *  me  ' 
as  well  as  other  things.  Selfish  actions  relate  to  the  '  me  '  rather 
than  to  the  '  I.'  Selfishness  consists,  not  in  having  regard  for  the 
'  me,'  but  in  regarding  it  to  the  neglect  of  other  <  me's.'  Selfishness 
is  negative,  self-denial  positive.  But  positive  self-denial  is  almost 
the  same  as  self-assertion.  It  is  self-assertion  that  is  thoughtful  of 
others  as  well  as  of  self.  Such  a  course  of  life  demands  an  expan- 
sion of  the  'I'  in  order  to  make  room  for  all  legitimate  objects  of 
interest  and  sympathy,  and  so  the  highest  self-realization  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  truest  Altruism.  It  is  a  question  whether  one  may 
not  sometimes  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  '  me  '  but  the 
*  I  '  also.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  reformer  who  gives  up 
the  ideal  broad  development  of  his  own  character  that  he  may  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  a  single  worthy  cause.  A  second 
'I*  may  also  be  introduced,  the  ideal  'I'  toward  which  we  strive. 
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But  the  problem  still  remains  in  the  occasional  opposition  between 
Altruism  and  Egoism,  and  the  practical  solution  can  only  be  found 
in  the  concrete  case.  In  general,  '  self-assertion '  and  *  self-denial ' 
will  be  found  to  be  synonymous.  j  -p  BROWN 


METAPHYSICAL   AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

L'ancienne  et  les  nottvelles  gtomttrus.  IV.  Les  axiomes  et 
postulats  de  la  geometrie  de  Vespace  homogene.  J.  DELBCEUF.  Rev. 
Ph.  XX,  4,  pp.  345-371. 

In  the  present  article  Professor  Delbceuf,  after  some  interesting 
biographical  remarks  in  which  he  explains  that  his  views,  though 
enunciated  thirty-five  years  ago,  are  only  now  attracting  attention, 
passes  from  criticism  to  a  systematic  statement  of  his  own  remodel- 
ling of  geometry.  Its  chief  principles,  as  already  indicated  in  the 
earlier  articles,  are  as  follows,  (i)  Geometry  is  the  science  of  the 
determinations  of  extension  or  figures ;  extension  is  the  indefinite 
sum  of  the  places  that  bodies  can  occupy;  space  is  extension  re- 
garded as  not  determined  or  limited ;  and  place  is  what  remains  of  a 
body  when  abstraction  is  made  of  its  matter.  (2)  Geometrical  space 
must  consequently  be  distinguished  from  the  various  physical  spaces, 
and  is  an  ideal  constituted  by  abstraction.  (3)  The  characteristic 
assumption  which  distinguishes  geometrical  from  all  other  real  or 
ideal  spaces  is  its  homogeneity,  i.e.,  the  fact  that  in  all  its  parts,  what- 
ever their  magnitude,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  same  deter- 
minations. From  this  follow  the  ideal  universality  of  geometrical 
propositions  and  the  general  validity  of  geometrical  demonstrations. 
The  infinite  extension  and  divisibility  of  geometrical  space  are 
equally  consequences  of  its  homogeneity.  In  itself,  however,  this 
infinite  capacity  of  extension  and  contraction  is  self-contradictory,  for 
it  implies  that  there  are  as  many  parts  in  the  less  as  in  the  greater,  in 
the  part  as  in  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  geometrical  space 
is  imaginary,  ideal,  abstract,  and  simplified  so  as  to  render  possible 
the  study  of  real  figures  which  could  not  otherwise  be  treated.  (4) 
In  geometrical  space  the  form  is  independent  of  the  size  of  a  figure, 
and  hence  similar  figures  are  possible  in  it  ad  infinitum.  Chapter 
III  contains  a  list  of  the  axioms  employed  by  geometry,  which  are 
fully  stated  and  classified  as  logical,  arithmetical,  and  algebraical. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 
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On  the  Supposed  Uselessness  of  the  Soul.     F.   H.   BRADLEY. 
Mind,  XIV,  pp.  176-179. 

That  the  bodily  sequence  is  wholly  independent  of  mind,  and  that 
the  soul  is  an  adjective  which  makes  no  difference  in  any  way  to  its 
substantive,  is  a  view  that  seems  steadily  becoming  more  fashion- 
able. This  view  seems  to  conflict  with  another  prevailing  doctrine 
that  we  may  call  Darwinian  Teleology,  according  to  which  everything 
that  on  a  certain  scale  persists  must  be  taken  as  useful.  It  was  not 
made  to  be  useful,  but  if  not  useful  it  would  by  now  have  been 
unmade.  It  might  be  said,  however,  that  consciousness  consists  in 
a  process  of  distinction  and  relation  ;  implies  some  collision  there- 
fore ;  and  will  pass  away  when  the  whole  adaptation  has  become 
perfect.  It  is  the  result  of  friction,  and  as  such  is  inseparable  from 
the  machine  at  the  present  stage  of  development.  But  conscious- 
ness is  perhaps  after  all  not  so  wide  as  sentience,  and  perfection 
need  not  therefore  be  physical  merely,  but  may  be  a  sentient  whole 
in  which  the  oppositions  of  consciousness  are  transcended.  Further, 
development  requires  a  process  in  time,  and  with  a  process  the  door 
seems  open  to  accidents  and  jars,  and  so  to  outbreaks  of  conscious- 
ness. Again,  the  sentient  machine  of  the  universe,  though  perfect, 
may  by  its  essence  involve  friction  between  its  parts.  Finally,  that 
something  could  come  out  of  nothing,  or  that  something  could 
happen  with  no  expense  to  anything,  remains  always  irrational. 
The  above  considerations  must  not  be  taken  '  as  quite  expressing 
the  author's  own  beliefs/  DAVID  IRONS. 

"  The  Foundations  of  Belief"     A.   M.   FAIRBAIRN.     Contem- 
porary Review,  April,  1895,  pp.  457-476. 

Naturalism  is  defined  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  a  misleading  way,  and  it 
is  evident  that  he  has  not  apprehended  the  real  significance  of 
Idealism.  He  does  not  see  how  fatal  to  his  theological  purpose  is 
his  want  of  an  explicit  philosophy.  Like  the  Defence  of  Philosophic 
Doubt,  the  present  work  is  a  model  of  mordant  skepticism.  Hume 
was  skeptical  both  in  his  premisses  and  conclusions,  though  positive 
in  his  method ;  Mr.  Balfour,  though  positive  in  his  conclusions,  is 
negative  in  his  method  and  uncritical  as  to  his  premisses.  His  criti- 
cism of  Empiricism  does  not  make  the  formation  of  Belief  more 
intelligible,  but  simply  casts  doubt  on  all  beliefs,  for  if  one  class  of 
beliefs  be  broken  down,  the  result  will  be  that  all  classes  will  suffer, 
rather  than  that  any  one  class  will  specially  benefit.  The  derivation 
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of  Belief  from  Authority  shows  that,  by  emptying  the  Reason  or  the 
normal  nature  of  man  of  all  constructive  ideas,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
emptied  it  of  all  higher  beliefs,  and  so  has  to  invent  a  special  agency 
for  their  introduction.  Several  objections  might  be  made  with 
regard  to  this  derivation,  (i)  The  Reason  to  which  Authority  is 
opposed  is  not  so  much  Reason  as  Ratiocination,  and  this  may  flour- 
ish under  Authority,  as  the  history  of  Scholasticism  shows.  (2)  Mr. 
Balfour  never  asks  how  this  Authority  came  to  be.  If  it  is  the 
result  of  Reason,  it  cannot  be  described  as  non-rational,  and  to  regard 
it  as  due  to  accident  or  chance  is  the  worst  form  of  Agnosticism. 
(3)  The  question  is  not  raised  as  to  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  these  beliefs  of  non-rational  origin.  Man  is  ever  modifying  his 
environment,  which  means  that  this  so-called  Authority  is  ever  com- 
pelled to  change  and  adapt  itself  to  new  mental  conditions.  The 
life  of  a  belief  is  quite  as  significant  as  its  origin.  Its  origin  may 
be  irrational,  but  it  lives  its  life  in  a  rational  medium,  and  the  real 
source  can  never  be  essentially  different  from  the  cause  which 
secures  its  continuance.  (4)  Does  the  Authority  which  causes  the 
belief  justify  the  belief  it  causes  ?  It  is  evident  that  it  does  not  do 
so  in  every  case,  and  if  it  did  the  notion  of  Objective  Truth  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  —  As  regards  the  constructive  part  of  the 
work,  one  must  say  that  the  way  in  which  the  equation  of  all  beliefs 
has  been  brought  about  is  utterly  illogical  and  unphilosophical.  One 
class  has  been  criticised  and  analyzed,  while  the  other  is  allowed  to 
enter  without  question.  Everything  is  to  be  gained  by  a  free  criti- 
cism of  religious  beliefs,  and  the  failure  to  criticise  leaves  these 
beliefs  an  unjustified  existence ;  introduces  a  hopeless  schism  be- 
tween knowledge  and  faith ;  and  reduces  religion  to  a  mere  con- 
suetudinary system.  A  true  theology  can  only  be  vindicated  by  one 
who  trusts  in  Reason ;  it  can  never  be  established  by  a  skeptical 
philosopher. 

Mr.  Balfour  s  Attack  on  Agnosticism.    I.     PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 
Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1895,  pp.  527-540. 

Agnosticism  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Naturalism.  The 
Agnostic  does  not  deny  that  supernatural  beings  exist ;  he  simply 
says  he  does  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  What  Mr.  Balfour 
describes  as  Naturalism  is  really  the  position  held  by  the  Critical, 
Skeptical,  Idealist,  and  Empirical  schools  alike.  The  definition  of 
the  term  'phenomenon'  is  equally  misleading.  According  to  the 
account  here  given  of  the  signification  of  the  word,  Zoology  and 
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Physiology  would  be  excluded  from  Natural  Science  in  general.  As 
the  Natural  Science  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  unlike  anything  known  to  men 
of  science,  so  the  view  of  Naturalism  founded  on  it,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  Empiricism  and  Agnosticism  (which  are  counted  among  the 
forms  of  Naturalism),  are  equally  non-existent. 

"The  Foundations  of  Belief  "   JAMES  MARTINEAU.    Nineteenth 
Century,  April  1895,  pp.  552-567. 

The  critique  of  Naturalism  would  have  gained  in  strength,  if  Mr. 
Balfour's  attitude  to  the  necessary  postulates  in  the  premisses  of  the 
first  possible  proof  had  been  less  ambiguous.  You  must  have  data 
and  these  must  be  self-evident  —  a  fact  which  Mr.  Balfour  does  not 
like  to  face.  For  want  of  a  well-grounded  Epistemology,  the  reader 
is  never  distinctly  told  what  it  is  to  know,  what  constitutes  the 
'  rationality '  of  beliefs  which  are  not  held  on  the  tenure  of  inference, 
what  stock  there  is  of  given  premisses  which  are  legitimate  as  self- 
evident.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  ordinary  marks  for 
singling  out  such  data  of  belief,  inevitableness  and  universality,  are 
expressly  repudiated.  Custom  gives  only  local,  social,  and  temporal 
inevitableness  and  universality,  and  may  as  likely  lead  to  error  as 
not.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  Reason  greater  scope.  Intellect  is 
not  tied  up  to  Ratiocination  ;  it  has  a  part  in  discriminating  the 
primary  from  the  secondary  beliefs. — The  criticism  of  Idealism  is 
very  effective,  but  the  position  of  the  Deists  is  not  correctly  appre- 
hended, and  the  view  of  Revelation  put  forward  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  The  need  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  sup- 
posed to  meet,  would  be  better  satisfied  in  another  way,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  full  of  moral  inconsistencies. 

The  Rebound  from  Agnosticism:  Mr.  Balfours  Book.     ].  G. 
SCHURMAN.     The  Forum,  May  1895,  pp.  364-375. 

Mr.  Balfour's  aim  is  to  establish  faith  by  following  up  skepticism 
to  its  legitimate  logical  results.  Not  Hume,  but  Socrates,  is  his 
model.  The  most  striking,  original,  and  suggestive  part  of  the  work 
is  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  belief.  The  book 
marks  the  arrival  of  a  new  epoch  in  modern  Philosophy,  showing,  as 
it  does,  that  the  reign  of  Agnosticism  is  over.  It  also  makes  a  posi- 
tive contribution  of  no  little  value  to  modern  apologetic  theology, 
and  might  be  compared,  in  some  respects  at  least,  with  Butler's 
Analogy.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  Mr.  Balfour  has 
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used  too  freely  the  notions  of  '  use  '  and  '  need.'  If  beliefs  which 
are  useful  must  therefore  be  valid,  and  objects  which  we  need  must 
therefore  exist,  the  human  mind  may  indeed  derive  counsels  of 
expediency,  but  it  should  not  delude  itself  with  the  quest  of  Truth 
and  Reality.  And  if  Reason  plays  so  small  a  part,  how  are  we  to 
distinguish  between  the  grossest  superstitions  and  the  noblest  faiths  ? 
This  defect  in  the  author's  system  may  be  traced  to  his  all  too  utili- 
tarian interpretation  of  Reason  itself.  He  ignores  the  essence  of 
Reason,  and  treats  it  merely  as  a  kind  of  useful  instrument  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Mr.  Balfours  "  Foundations  of  Belief  "     PROFESSOR  W.  WAL- 
LACE.    Fortnightly  Review,  April  1895,  pp.  540-550. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  apt  to  pin  his  faith  too  lightly  to  names  and  gener- 
alities, and  to  argue  from  types.  No  such  being  ever  existed  as  the 
4  Rationalist '  whom  he  portrays.  So  he  talks  of  Authority,  with 
absolutely  no  explanation  of  what  it  is,  beyond  the  statement  that  it 
is  a  non-rational  cause.  When  Authority  is  put  forward  with  all  this 
claim  to  authority,  it  is  well  to  know  a  little  what  Authority  is. 
Further,  Mr.  Balfour  has  no  sense  of  historic  proportions  ;  rates  the 
aesthetic  influence  too  lightly  ;  and  has  a  rooted  suspicion  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Metaphysics.  His  remarks  on  Transcendental  Idealism 
are  vitiated  by  two  defects  :  (i)  they  are  founded  on  an  examination 
of  certain  phrases  taken  in  a  sense  hardly  justified  by  the  context ; 
(2)  the  critic  is  evidently  too  much  put  out  by  the  nicknames 
*  Transcendental '  and  '  Idealism/  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Balfour  does 
not  vouchsafe  some  recognition  of  the  inner  truth  of  Rationalism, 
Naturalism,  and  Agnosticism.  The  faults  of  these  systems  spring 
from  a  creditable  motive  —  the  desire  to  be  honest,  to  say  only  what 
you  can  prove,  and  to  have  consistency  and  continuity  throughout. 
All  three  were  originally  legitimate  and  useful  reactions  against 
vicious  tendencies  at  one  time  dominant.  They  may  have  gone  to 
extremes  —  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  reaction  within  bounds — but 
their  main  contention  is  sound.  DAVID  IRONS. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Hegel.     R.  B.  HALDANE.     Contemporary  Review,  Feb.,  1895. 
pp.  232-245. 

The  business  of  metaphysics  is  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  real, 
the  nature  of  that  to  which  everything  else  is  reducible.  This  ulti- 
mate was  for  Hegel  simply  experience,  or  the  field  of  our  own  imme- 
diate knowledge.  In  reference  to  it  there  have  been  various  theo- 
ries (sensationalism,  materialism,  subjective  idealism),  all  of  them 
starting  from  the  assumption  that  knowledge  cannot  itself  be  the 
ultimate  reality,  but  that  this  must  be  sought  for  in  something  of 
which  knowledge  is  an  attribute.  Hume  showed  the  weakness  of 
these  theories.  The  leading  ideas  which  result  from  a  right  reading 
of  Hegel,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows,  (i)  The  ultimate  in  analysis 
is  experience.  There  are,  besides  and  independent  of  it,  neither 
things-in-themselves  nor  subjects  of  experience.  (2)  Experience 
manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  finite  consciousness,  with  its  potential 
distinction,  which  abstraction  brings  into  prominence,  of  the  '  mo- 
ment '  of  self  from  that  of  not-self.  (3)  Experience  tends,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  resolve  itself  into  pure  thought  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
into  feeling.  —  Hegel's  philosophy  is  not,  like  that  of  Kant,  a  theory 
of  knowledge.  It  is  a  system  in  which  subject  and  object  appear  as 
themselves  but  'moments'  in  that  ultimate  reality  which  we  may 
call  'experience,'  or  'knowledge,'  or,  as  Hegel  does,  'thought.' 
Knowledge  is  always  a  process  of  abstraction.  In  mathematics  we 
put  out  of  sight  all  relations  save  those  of  pure  space  and  pure  time ; 
in  physics  we  take  only  those  relations  of  things  which  come  under 
such  categories  as  cause  and  reciprocity;  in  biology  we  deal  with 
particular  aspects  of  the  relations  of  development  and  life.  When 
we  pass  to  the  sphere  of  mind,  we  find  that  such  relationships  as 
those  of  motive  and  volition  cannot  be  reduced  to  others  belonging 
to  a  different  aspect  of  things.  All  these  different  standpoints  are 
taken  from  experience,  and  represent  different  aspects  or  stages  of 
reality.  One  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  error  lies  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  categories  of  one  science  to  the  subject-matter  of  another. 
Hegel  did  not,  like  Kant,  seek  to  relegate  teleological,  aesthetical, 
and  ethical  relationships  into  a  world  which  was  less  real  than  the 
world  of  temporal  and  spatial  relations.  All  that  was  experienced, 
had  for  Hegel  its  place  and  validity.  He  renounced  the  attempt  to 
get  behind  experience,  not  because  thought  is  inadequate  to  solve 
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the  problem,  but  because  thought  has  solved  it  by  destroying  as 
meaningless  the  notion  of  things-in-themselves.          -^   ^   MAJOR 

The    Philosophy    of  Common    Sense.      PROFESSOR    SIDGWICK. 
Mind,  XIV,  pp.  i4S-I59- 

Though  Reid  does  at  times  appeal  to  vulgar  Common  Sense,  he 
is  not  so  stupid  as  to  think  that  a  volume  is  required  to  exhibit  this 
argument.  He  criticises  Hume  by  attacking  his  fundamental 
assumptions,  and  did  this  in  a  way  which  won  the  admiration  of 
Hume  himself.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  no  doubt,  he  leads 
us  again  to  Common  Sense,  as  the  source  and  warrant  of  certain 
primary  data  of  knowledge,  at  once  unreasoned  and  indubitable  ; 
but  the  Common  Sense  to  which  we  are  thus  led  is  not  that  of  the 
'plain  man  '  as  contrasted  with  the  philosopher.  Reid's  point  is  that 
the  philosopher  shares  certain  fundamental  beliefs  with  the  vulgar, 
and  his  essential  demand  on  the  philosopher,  therefore,  is  not  pri- 
marily that  he  should  make  his  beliefs  consistent  with  those  of  the 
vulgar,  but  that  he  should  aim  at  bringing  the  common  human  ele- 
ment of  his  intellectual  life  into  clear  consistency  with  the  special 
philosophic  element.  It  might  be  objected  that,  granting  the  exist- 
ence of  beliefs  that  present  themselves  in  ordinary  thought  with  the 
character  of  unreasoned  certitude,  systematic  reflection  on  these 
beliefs  and  their  antecedents  must  render  it  impossible  to  accept 
them  as  trustworthy  premisses  for  philosophical  reasoning.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  the  senses  deceive,  and  the  more  we  know  of  the 
psycho-physical  process  of  sense-perception,  the  more  clear  it  be- 
comes why  and  how  they  must  deceive.  Reid  points  out  that  those 
who  make  such  an  objection  will  be  found  to  acquiesce  tranquilly 
in  some  of  the  beliefs  of  Common  Sense,  while  they  obstinately  fight 
against  others  which  have  an  equal  warrant  of  spontaneous  certitude. 
Is  it  not  then,  he  urges,  arbitrary  and  unphilosophical,  to  accept 
some  beliefs  that  cannot  claim  reason  as  their  source,  and  at  the 
same  time  reject  others,  which  are  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
which  we  accept  ?  Is*  it  not  rather  the  duty  of  the  philosopher  to 
give  a  provisional  acceptance  of  all  such  beliefs,  and  then  set  him- 
self to  clarify  them,  and  as  far  as  possible  build  them  together  into 
an  harmonious  system  of  thought  ?  DAVID  IRONS 
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Lehrbuch  der  theoretischen  Philosophic  atif  thomistischer  Grundlage. 
Von  Ur.  VIRGIL  GRIMMICH.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  B.  Herder,  1893.  — 
pp.  xv,  565. 

From  the  time  of  Xenophanes  and  Plato  down  to  the  present  day,  the  re- 
lations of  religion  and  philosophy  have  strongly  resembled  the  married  life 
of  an  elderly  husband  and  a  youthful  wife,  who  introduces  variety  into  his 
life,  but  frequently  troubles  its  peace  and  provokes  quarrels,  fits  of  mutual 
alienation,  and  threats  of  complete  rupture.  But  these  differences  can 
never  go  beyond  a  certain  point ;  for,  whenever  they  seem  to,  it  is  speedily 
found  that  a  religion  which  casts  out  reason  stagnates  and  fossilizes,  while  a 
philosophy  which  separates  itself  from  religion  fails  to  support  itself,  so  that 
each  is  impelled  to  come  to  terms  once  more  with  the  partner  it  needs  for 
the  completion  of  its  own  life.  It  is  a  merit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  always  opposed  divorce,  that  it  has  consistently  refused  to  sanc- 
tion, also,  a  divorce  of  religion  from  philosophy,  and  insisted  on  equipping 
its  teachers  with  a  systematic  philosophic  training  —  to  be  sure,  along  lines 
laid  down  by  the  church.  But,  in  practice,  the  amount  of  philosophic  ac- 
tivity within  the  church  has  varied  greatly  at  different  times,  and  it  shows 
how  well  the  remarkable  man  who  at  present  occupies  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
appreciates  the  needs  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  that  he  should  have 
insisted  so  strenuously  on  the  need  of  more  philosophy.  Accordingly,  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  a  great  outburst  of  philosophic  activity  in  most 
Catholic  countries,  which  has  aimed  at  restating  the  principles  of  the  Schol- 
astic philosophy,  more  particularly  as  represented  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  applicable  to  modern  problems.  The 
book  under  review  is  a  contribution  to  this  movement ;  it  professes  to  be  a 
manual  of  Neo-Scholastic  philosophy  for  the  use  of  theological  seminaries, 
and  will  no  doubt  achieve  its  purpose  well.  As  it  covers  the  whole  field  of 
philosophy,  its  discussion  of  disputed  points  is  necessarily  brief,  dogmatic, 
and  controversially  inadequate,  but  it  may  be  recommended  to  non-Catholics 
also,  as  giving  a  convenient  summary  of  the  official  philosophy  of  the  Roman 
Church.  And,  moreover,  the  latter  should  never  forget  that  after  all 
Scholasticism  represents  the  largest,  most  coherent,  and  most  persistent 
body  of  philosophic  doctrine,  and,  granting  the  assumption  of  certain  Chris- 
tian dogmas  (which  its  opponents  also  for  the  most  part  do  not  deny),  may 
justly  claim  to  rest  on  the  system  of  the  greatest  of  philosophers.  Now  to 
Aristotle  the  avowed  (and  also  the  unavowed)  debt  of  modern  philosophy  is 
immense,  and  even  the  direct  influence  of  Scholasticism  on  modern  philoso- 
phy has  been  far  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Descartes,  Leibniz, 
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and  Kant  were  all  trained  in  a  philosophy  which  was  substantially,  if  not 
expressly,  Scholastic ;  and  it  has  left  its  mark  upon  each,  for  not  only  does 
their  reasoning  constantly  imply  familiarity  with  peculiarly  Scholastic  con- 
ceptions, but  the  arguments  on  which  they  lay  most  stress  are  frequently 
« scholastic'  in  the  worse  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.,  verbal  quibbles  based  on 
implications  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  this  in- 
tellectual descent  which  alone  explains,  e.g.,  the  important  part  played  in 
modern  philosophy  by  the  conceptions  of  Substance  and  Causation ;  it 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible  if  one  passed  directly  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
moderns.  And,  again,  is  it  not  foolish  to  disregard  Scholasticism  so  long 
as  we  use  a  terminology  which  is  essentially  Scholastic  ?  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  Scholasticism  is  a  phenomenon  which  no  thorough  student  of  the  phi- 
losophic world  can  afford  to  neglect. 

By  way  of  criticism  in  detail,  we  may  observe  that  Neo-Scholasticism  is 
still  steeped  in  the  old  '  faculty-psychology,'  and  hence  is  fatally  prone  to 
invent  a  faculty  to  do  the  very  thing  it  wants  done.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  Dr.  Grimmich's  array  of  objections  to  Darwinism  exhibits  the 
common  weakness  of  such  objectors,  viz.,  that  of  implying  no  alternative 
method  of  arranging  and  explaining  the  biological  facts.  Hence  biology 
has  to  go  on  using  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  turn  up  to  remove  its  difficulties.  To  alter  this  state  of  affairs,  the  be- 
lievers in  a  teleological  principle  which  has  determined  the  course  of  cosmic 
development,  must  not  content  themselves  with  merely  asserting  its  exist- 
ence 'up  in  the  clouds,'  but  must  show  how  it  connects  together  and 
illumines  the  biological  facts.  Their  failure  to  do  so  almost  excuses  Weis- 
mann's  recent  assertion  that  Natural  Selection  must  contain  the  solution  of 
certain  puzzling  phenomena,  because  it  is  the  only  thinkable  principle  in 
biology.  F.  C.  S.  S. 

Les  lois psychologiques  de  Involution  despeuples.    Par  GUSTAVE  LE  BON. 
Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  176. 

The  author  finds  that  the  main  factor  in  the  evolution  of  a  race  is  its  psy- 
chological character.  This  is  as  fixed  and  definite  as  its  anatomical  char- 
acter. The  highest  point  in  a  nation's  career  is  marked  by  the  highest 
degree  of  unity  of  spirit  among  its  members.  Decay  begins  with  the  dis- 
solution of  this  unity.  The  difference  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  race 
does  not  consist  in  a  difference  in  average  intelligence,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  possesses  a  few  highly  developed  individuals.  The  course  of  evo- 
lution is  not  towards  equality,  but  away  from  it.  The  soul  of  a  people  de- 
termines its  art,  its  institutions,  and  its  religion.  Even  when  these  are 
borrowed  from  another  people,  they  are  transformed  to  suit  the  character 
of  the  nation  that  adopts  them.  Only  second  in  influence  are  the  ideas 
which,  after  slow  development,  sometimes  break  all  the  bonds  of  reason 
and  produce  catastrophic  results.  The  laws  given  in  this  work  are  formu- 
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lated  from  the  facts  contained  in  the  voluminous  earlier  works  of  M.  le  Bon, 
and  are  emphasized  with  copious  illustrations.  The  main  argument  seems 
to  involve  a  petitio  principii.  We  can  only  know  the  character  of  a  people, 
apparently,  from  its  expression  in  arts,  institutions,  etc.,  while  the  purpose 
of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  the  latter  are  the  expression  of  the  former. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

Les  lots  psychologiques  du  symbolisme.  Par  GUILLAUME  FERRERO. 
Traduit  de  1'Italien  avec  de  nombreuses  modifications.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  x,  249. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  development  of  all  symbols  by  the  action 
of  two  laws,  the  law  of  mental  inertia  and  the  law  of  least  effort.  The  mind 
will  not  act  unless  excited  by  an  external  stimulus,  and  when  in  action  tends 
to  move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  first  four  chapters  deal 
with  the  intellectual  symbols.  Most  attention  is  given  to  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  language  through  simple  mnemonics,  picture  writing,  and  metaphors, 
to  the  present  complete  phonetic  system.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  symboles 
de  reduction,  —  the  use  of  a  prominent  part  of  an  object  as  symbol  for  the 
whole.  An  extended  treatment  is  given  of  the  tendency  of  associated 
objects  to  supplant  the  original  cause  as  object  of  the  emotions.  This  the 
author  calls  rarret  idto-tmotionnel.  As  instances  he  cites  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  the  tendency  in  law  to  prefer  general  forms  of  procedure  to  the 
demands  of  justice  in  the  individual  cases.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  forms 
which  possessed  utility  in  an  earlier  age,  are  continued  after  every  cause  for 
their  employment  has  ceased  to  act.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
marriage  ceremonies  and  court  procedure  among  the  Romans.  Criminals 
and  idiots  return  to  the  use  of  symbols  suited  to  their  stage  of  mental  de- 
velopment. Part  II  is  an  appeal  to  the  courts  to  revise  their  procedure  by 
ridding  it  of  the  useless  relics  of  a  less  advanced  civilization.  In  a  long 
appendix  the  author  takes  account  of  objections  to  his  theory.  The  work 
is  interesting  in  matter  and  in  style.  The  only  criticism  to  be  made  in 
regard  to  form  is  that  the  division  into  chapters  is  not  always  happy.  The 
author  has  made  a  rich  collection  of  anthropological  material,  but  at  times 
strains  his  logic  in  the  endeavor  to  reduce  it  to  the  laws  assumed  by  him  as 
fundamental.  The  value  of  the  book  lies  rather  in  the  wealth  of  matter  it 
contains  than  in  scientific  explanation  of  the  facts. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

Die  Sittlichkeitslehre  als  Naturlehre.  Leipzig,  Duncker  &  Humblot, 
1894.  —  pp.  ix,  1 1 6. 

The  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  filr  ethische  Kultur  has  offered  prizes  for  the 
composition  of  a  popular  handbook  of  ethics,  at  once  authoritative  and  con- 
structive, and  independent  of  all  external  grounds  whether  religious  or 
philosophical.  The  book  before  us  is  designed  to  create  an  interest  in  this 
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enterprise,  and  to  prove  that  such  a  system  of  morals  is  possible.  Much 
confidence  is  placed  in  a  Ceylon  tribe  called  the  Veddahs,  who  are  re- 
puted to  be  highly  moral  and  without  religion.  Morality  is  of  a  purely 
natural  origin,  arising  from  the  social  instinct  which  has  been  developed  as 
a  means  of  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  life.  Among  the  systems  char- 
acterized and  criticised  as  artificial  are  the  ethics  of  religion  and  of  the 
church,  the  " Khigheitsmoral"  and  the  theory  based  on  an  atheistic  nihil- 
istic world-view  which  offers  salvation  from  the  misery  of  existence  by  return 
to  primal  nothing.  In  the  introduction  the  writer  considers  the  various 
classes  that  might  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  aim  of  the  society,  and 
curiously  enough  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  only  those  who  are  animated 
by  a  genuine  religious  interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  humanity  are  likely  to 
give  any  material  aid!  The  book  is  a  well  written  and  suggestive  pro- 
gramme of  an  ethical  system  without  metaphysics.  p  ^  pRENCH 

Institutional  Ethics.     By  MARIETTA  KIES,  PH.D.,     Boston,  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1894.  —  pp.  xxvi,  270. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  show  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  high- 
est ethical  principle,  and  that  it  has  everywhere  modified  and  influenced  the 
institutional  life  of  society.  Not  much  attention  is  given  to  a  consideration 
of  ethical  principles,  because  these  have  been  dealt  with  so  fully  of  late  by 
other  writers,  and  what  is  needed  just  now  is  a  more  careful  inquiry  into 
the  ways  in  which  ethical  principles  become  active  forces  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals. In  the  introduction,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  assumed  as  one 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  prevalent  theo- 
ries of  Evolutionary  Ethics  are  shown  to  be  inadequate,  either  as  failing  to 
explain  fundamental  facts  of  the  moral  life,  or  else  as  vainly  attempting  to 
explain  the  higher  in  terms  of  the  lower.  Then,  in  somewhat  Hegelian 
fashion,  the  human  mind  in  its  process  of  self-development  is  regarded  as 
giving  a  clue  to  the  ultimate  principles  of  the  universe  in  its  process  of  cre- 
ation and  growth.  These  ultimate  principles  are  Justice  and  Grace.  Justice 
is  the  exaction  of  what  is  due  to  one,  and  Grace  the  yielding  of  what  is 
one's  own.  Neither  is  reducible  to  the  other,  but  the  former  is  primary, 
and  the  latter  complementary.  Evidences  of  the  presence  of  these  two 
principles  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  universe,  —  in  inanimate  nature,  in  the 
plant  and  animal  worlds,  and  above  all  in  the  world  of  man.  The  second 
chapter  deals  with  the  character  of  the  individual.  There  are  three  stages 
of  intellectual  development,  the  child  stage,  the  scientific,  and  the  philo- 
sophical, with  their  respective  kinds  of  emotion,  sensuous,  psychical,  and 
rational.  Corresponding  to  these  are  three  stages  of  moral  development, 
obedience  to  authority,  pleasure  or  self-interest,  and  altruism.  The  last- 
named  moral  principle  is  equivalent  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  larger  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  society.  These  are  :  Family,  School,  State,  and  Church.  The 
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Family  is  held  to  be  the  fundamental  institution,  and  is  dealt  with  in  its 
nature  and  historical  development.  The  School  is  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
The  State  is  regarded  as  a  moral  personality,  whose  function  is  to  protect 
the  individual,  and  afford  him  the  opportunity  for  full  self-development. 
The  closing  chapter  deals  with  the  Church,  as  an  institution  for  aiding  im- 
perfect beings  in  their  struggle  towards  perfection,  and  is  the  best  chapter 
in  the  book.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a  just  estimation  of  this  little 
work,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  subjects  discussed,  and  the  summary 
manner  in  which  they  are  frequently  disposed  of.  The  beginner  will  find 
much  that  is  incomprehensible  to  him,  and  the  more  advanced  student  will 
come  upon  many  things  that  he  is  already  familiar  with,  from  the  more  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  presentations  of  other  writers  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  these  subjects.  But  for  the  ordinary  reader,  there  is  much 
that  is  interesting,  suggestive,  and  helpful.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  excel- 

lent  W.  B.  ELKIN. 


Ideals  and  Institutions :  their  Parallel  Development.  A  thesis  presented 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
By  JOHN  ERNEST  MERRILL.  Hartford  Seminary  Press.  Hartford,  Conn. 
1894.  — pp.  175. 

This  monograph  sets  out  with  the  thesis  that  "  history  shows  a  parallel 
development  of  institutions  and  the  moral  ideal,  and  in  this  development  the 
ideal  has  been  prior  to,  and  causally  connected  with,  its  corresponding  in- 
stitutions." The  work  falls  into  two  divisions  :  Metaphysical  and  Histor- 
ical. "  Part  I  is  intended  as  the  metaphysical  basis  for,  and  introduction 
to,  the  historical  study  which  occupies  Part  II."  Somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  Green,  the  moral  ideal  is  defined  proximately,  as  "  the  incarnation  in 
idea  of  those  principles  of  action  which  are  considered  morally  ideal,"  and 
ultimately,  as  "an  active  idea  of  common  good."  Institutions,  considered 
concretely,  are  "  organs,  centers  of  force,  deposited  by  society  and  conserv- 
ing particular  forms  of  social  order  ";  considered  abstractly  they  are  "  habits 
of  social  life."  Then,  since  human  action  is  for  the  sake  of  ends,  the  moral 
ideal,  being  the  common  end,  induces  action  which  appears  under  the  general 
form  of  institutions.  Hence  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  moral 
ideal  and  the  institutions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a  given  commu- 
nity. Further,  the  ideal  is  not  only  logically  prior  to  the  institutions,  but  is 
causal.  The  conclusions  here  follow  from  the  definitions,  and  the  author 
does  not  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  the  causal  influence  of  insti- 
tutions upon  ideals.  Part  II  treats  historically  of  the  parallel  development 
of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  ideals  and  their  corresponding  institutions. 
The  institutions  are  classed  as  follows:  (i)  those  relating  to  the  Subjuga- 
tion of  Nature,  (2)  those  relating  to  Social  Organization,  (3)  those  relating 
to  Individual  Culture.  Here  the  object  is  to  show,  as  the  author  well  says, 
that  history  is  moral ;  that  institutions  have  historically  a  moral  side,  and  a 
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moral  reason  for  their  existence ;  and  that  "  true  history  is  not  in  what  in- 
stitutions present,  so  much  as  in  what  they  manifest." 

W.  B.  ELKIN. 

La  psychologic  de  r amour.     Par  GASTON   DANVILLE.     Paris,  Alcan, 
1894.  —  pp.  Hi,  169. 

The  author  distinguishes  love  from  sexual  desire  as  such,  and  from  that 
complex  state  —  ordinarily  called  love  —  in  which  desire  coexists  with  a 
conglomerate  of  various  sentiments.  Love,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is 
a  perfectly  unique  state  of  feeling,  a  fact  of  consciousness  irreducible  to 
any  other.  It  is  directed  with  absolute  exclusiveness  towards  one  individual. 
This  exclusive  choice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  one  has  unconsciously  an 
ideal  which  represents  his  preferences,  from  the  sexual  point  of  view,  for  an 
individual  of  the  other  sex.  Love  arises  when  a  person  is  encountered  who 
is  felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  ideal.  Though  the  book  is  not  lacking  in 
suggestion,  the  author  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  out  his  ideas  in  any 
thorough  way.  The  work  has  a  certain  significance,  as  marking  the  growth 
of  a  tendency,  at  present  apparent,  to  regard  emotion  as  an  irreducible  ele- 
ment  of  consciousness.  DAVID  IRQNS 

The  Nature  of  the  State.     By  DR.  PAUL  CARUS.     Chicago,  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company,  1 894.  —  pp.  vii,  54. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  state,  the  author  finds  that  it  is  a  natural 
outgrowth,  and  is  in  reality  a  super-individual  power.  The  state  is  a  moral 
empire,  and  must  recognize  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  keep  his  liberty 
inviolate.  Individualism  is  the  principle  of  the  right  to  rebel.  This  is  a 
religious  right,  and  becomes  a  duty  whenever  tyranny  infringes  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  The  modern  state  is  based  upon  the  revolutionary 
principle,  which  is  both  practicable  and  moral.  Not  every  revolution  is 
treason.  Treason  is  that  kind  of  revolution  which  is  not  based  on  moral 
motives.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  treason  and  reform. 

M.  S.  READ. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  :  — 

Symbolic  Logic.  By  DR.  J.  VENN.  [Second  edition.]  New  York  and 
London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  xxxviii,  540. 

Aesthetic  Principles.  By  HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL.  New  York, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895. — pp.  x,  201. 

The  Unity  of  Fichte's  Doctrine  of  Knowledge.  By  ANNA  BOYNTON 
THOMSON.  With  an  introduction  by  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  Ph.D.  [Radcliffe 
College  Monographs,  VII.]  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  xx,  213. 

Les  Emotions.  Par  le  DR.  LANGE.  Traduit  d'apres  Petition  allemande 
par  G.  DUMAS.  Paris,  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  166. 
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The  Evolution  of  Industry.  By  HENRY  DYER,  C.E.,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
New  York  and  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  xv,  307. 

Outlines  of  Social  Theology.  By  WILLIAM  DE\VITT  HYDE,  D.D., 
President  of  Bowdoin  College.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895. — 
pp.  ix,  260. 

The  United  Church  of  the  United  States.  By  CHARLES  WOODRUFF 
SHIELDS,  Professor  in  Princeton  University.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1895.  —  pp.  xi,  285. 

Progressive  Morality.  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  By  THOMAS  FOWLER, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  [Second  edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.]  London  and  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.— 
pp.  xi,  192. 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy.  By  JOHN  S.  MACKENZIE,  M.A. 
[Second  edition,  revised  and  slightly  enlarged.]  New  York,  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1895.  — pp.  xv,  454. 

The  Essentials  of  Logic.  By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET.  London  and 
New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  x,  167. 

Vannte  philosophique.  Publie'e  sous  la  direction  de  F.  PILLON,  cin- 
quieme  anne'e  (1894).  Paris,  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  324. 

Grundriss  der  Erkenntnistheorie  und  Logik.  Von  WILHELM  SCHUPPE. 
Berlin,  R.  Gaertner,  1894.  —  pp.  186. 

Der  Geist  der  neueren  Philosophie.  Von  ROBERT  SCHELLWIEN. 
Erster  Theil.  Leipzig,  Alfred  Janssen,  1895.  —  pp.  162. 

Psychologie  des  Glaubens.  Von  GUSTAV  VORBRODT.  Gottingen,  Van- 
denhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1895.  —  pp.  xxx,  257. 

Kritische  Untersuchung  des  Begriffes  der  Weltharmonie  und  seiner 
Anwendungen  bei  Leibniz.  Von  DR.  RUDOLPH  EISLER.  Berlin,  S. 
Calvary  &  Co.,  1895. — pp.  53. 

Der  Apperceptionsbegriff  bei  Leibniz  und  dessen  Nachfolgern.  Von 
DR.  J.  CAPESIUS.  Hermannstadt,  Ludwig  Michaelis,  1894. — pp.  25. 

Kant's  Erkenntnistheorie  und  seine  Stellung  z.ur  Metaphysik.  Von 
DR.  MAX  APEL.  Berlin,  Mayer  &  Miiller,  1895.  —  pp.  v,  147. 

De  ridte  de  lot  naturelle  dans  la  science  et  la  philosophic  contempo- 
raines.  Par  M.  EMILE  BOUTROUX.  Paris,  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  143. 

The  Psychological  Index,  I.  A  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  of 
Psychology  and  Cognate  Subjects  for  1894.  Compiled  by  HOWARD  C. 
WARREN,  Princeton  University,  and  LIVINGSTON  FARRAND,  Columbia 
College.  [Supplement  to  the  Psychological  Review.]  New  York,  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  81. 


NOTES. 

BY  the  death  of  Professor  Georg  von  Gizycki,  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, Germany  has  lost  one  of  her  prominent  and  influential  moralists. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  study  of  ethics,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  mere  'mo- 
ment '  of  a  metaphysical  system,  had  apparently  lost  all  interest  for  the 
German  mind.  No  first-class  work  on  the  subject  had  appeared  for  years. 
Even  in  the  lecture-room  this  most  important  department  of  philosophy 
was  systematically  ignored.  Indeed,  as  recently  as  1890,  there  were  but 
five  or  six  universities  in  Germany  that  offered  to  their  students  courses  in 
ethics.  Professor  von  Gizycki  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  present  genera- 
tion in  his  own  country  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  neglected  field.  His 
interest  in  the  subject  dated  from  his  university  career,  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  title  of  his  doctor-dissertation,  published  in  1876,  Philosophische  Con- 
sequenzen  der  Lamarck-Darivinischen  Entwickelungstheorie.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  Die  Philosophic  Shaftesbury's,  and  Die  Ethik  David 
Hume's  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Stellung  (1878).  The  two  combined 
constitute  a  fairly  complete  history  of  the  development  of  English  Utilitarian- 
ism from  Hobbes  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  best-known 
work  is  the  Moralphilosophie,  a  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  a 
short  treatise  entitled  Grundziige  der  Moral,  which  in  1883  was  awarded 
the  prize  offered  by  one  of  the  German  scientific  societies  for  the  best  dis- 
cussion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals.  It  has  been  made  acces- 
sible to  the  English  reader  through  the  excellent  translation  of  Dr.  Stanton 
Coit.  His  other  writings  are  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  the  American 
student  of  philosophy.  Among  them  we  find  a  critical  presentation  of  the 
ethical  theories  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  and  translations  from  the 
writings  of  the  lecturers  of  the  English  and  American  Ethical  Societies. 
Among  his  own  countrymen  he  is  doubtless  most  widely  known  as  the 
translator  of  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward.  This  work  reveals  him  as  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Socialism,  a  position  to  which  he  found  himself  gradu- 
ally driven  in  his  later  years. 

With  Professor  von  Gizycki,  ethics  was  something  far  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  speculative  interest.  A  man  in  whom  the  'enthusiasm  of 
humanity'  was  an  all-absorbing  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  one  who 
found  himself  unable  to  accept  in  any  form  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Church,  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  office  of  the  moralist  to  supply  the  people 
with  that  reasoned  theory  of  life  which  they  had  hitherto  sought  in  the- 
ology. Convinced,  moreover,  that  in  the  writings  of  the  English  Utilita- 
rians from  Shaftesbury  to  Sidgwick  and  Stephen,  was  to  be  found  the 
answer  to  all  the  fundamental  ethical  problems,  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
an  exposition  of  their  views.  Even  in  his  Moralphilosophie  he  does  not 
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attempt,  or  pretend  to  attempt,  to  go  beyond  his  teachers,  and  in  all  but  one 
or  two  points  this  work  is  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  modern  '  orthodox ' 
Utilitarianism. 

Among  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  Professor  von  Gizycki  per- 
sonally, he  was  greatly  beloved.  He  possessed  exceptional  nobility  of 
character,  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  intensity  of  purpose  in  his  chosen 
work  for  the  world.  His  recent  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  re- 
moves a  unique  figure  from  the  German  philosophical  world. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop,  who  has  for  some  time  had  charge  of  Ethics  and 
Logic  in  Columbia  College,  has  been  appointed  to  the  full  professorship  of 
these  subjects.  He  has  published:  The  Elements  of  Logic  (1892); 
Hume's  Treatise  of  Morals:  and  Selections  from  the  Treatise  of  the  Pas- 
sions,ivith  Introduction  (1893)  ;  The  Elements  of  Ethics  (1895).  He  has 
also  contributed  to  Mind,  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  and  other  philo- 
sophical and  literary  magazines. 

Professor  E.  B.  Titchener  has  just  completed  a  translation  of  Kiilpe's 
Grundriss  der  Psychologie.  It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  and  appear  in  the  early  autumn. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Psychological  Review,  Professor  Miinsterberg 
refers  to  a  Discussion,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Nichols  in  our  March  issue,  of  a 
Study  from  the  Harvard  Psychological  Laboratory.  The  Study  is  entitled 
"  The  Motor  Power  of  Ideas,"  and  is  edited  jointly  by  Professor  Miinster- 
berg and  Mr.  Campbell.  Professor  Miinsterberg  describes  Dr.  Nichols' 
criticism  as  "  a  most  violent  attack  on  the  Harvard  Psychological  Labor- 
atory," and  is  much  concerned  lest  it  be  interpreted  as  '  an  attack  specially 
directed  against  Mr.  Campbell.'  In  justice  to  Dr.  Nichols  we  think  it  only 
right  to  publish  the  following  extract  from  a  communication  received  from 
Mr.  Campbell  in  reference  to  the  matter  :  "  Without  taking  sides  for  or 
against  anybody,  I  can  say,  for  my  part,  there  is  not,  nor  has  there  been, 
any  ill-feeling  between  Dr.  Nichols  and  myself.  The  criticism  I  consider 
to  be  a  sober  one,  and  such  as  I  should  expect  from  one  holding  different 
views  from  those  expressed  in  the  article  criticised." 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS,    SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND    NATURE.1     I. 

THE  ultimate  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  reach  and, 
in  closing,  to  sketch  some  views  as  to  the  relation  of 
Man  to  Nature.  By  way  of  introduction,  I  must  first  define 
the  place  of  my  inquiry  in  the  general  catalogue  of  philosophi- 
cal questions,  and  must  then  state  the  theses  that  I  mean  to 
defend. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  philosophy  —  theoretical  and 
practical.  The  present  paper  concerns  itself  with  a  matter 
belonging  to  theoretical  philosophy.  Within  the  range  of 
theoretical  philosophy,  however,  one  may  distinguish  between 
the  discussion  of  the  ultimate  problems  of  knowledge  and  of 
truth,  and  the  treatment  of  the  more  special  theoretical  prob- 
lems suggested  by  our  human  experience.  General  Episte- 
mology  and  general  Metaphysics  have  to  do  with  what  can  be 
made  out  about  the  deepest  nature  of  our  knowledge  and  the 
final  constitution  of  the  universe.  But  there  are,  within  the 
scope  of  theoretical  philosophy,  other  problems  relating  to  the 
constitution  of  our  finite  world,  —  problems  which  are  often 
grouped  together  as  the  questions  of  special  metaphysics,  or 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature, — a  doctrine  to  which  has  also 
sometimes  been  given  the  name  Cosmology.  The  problems  of 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical  Club  of  Brown  University,  May  23, 
1895,  and  later  considerably  enlarged  and  supplemented.  The  argument  of  the 
present  discussion  continues,  although  without  any  express  reference  thereto,  the 
investigation  opened  by  the  paper  on  the  "  External  World  and  the  Social  Con- 
sciousness," in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  for  September,  1894. 
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Cosmology  are  such  as  the  questions  :  What  is  the  truth  behind 
what  we  mortals  call  Nature,  or  the  physical  world  ?  What 
are  finite  minds,  and  how  are  they  related  to  physical  reality  ? 
What,  if  any,  is  the  philosophical  interpretation  to  be  given  to 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution  ? 

Now  the  present  paper,  as  I  just  said,  is  an  inquiry  within 
the  region  of  theoretical  philosophy.  Within  that  region  my 
investigation,  however,  here  concerns  itself  only  secondarily 
with  the  ultimate  problems  of  general  metaphysics.  I  shall 
chiefly  aim  to  reach,  before  I  close,  light  as  to  a  certain  prob- 
lem of  philosophical  cosmology.  Here  about  us,  as  we  all 
admit,  whatever  our  ultimate  metaphysical  views,  is  the  natural 
world,  the  world  that  appears  to  our  senses  —  a  world  mani- 
festing some  sort  of  finite,  and  obviously,  as  we  mortals  see  it, 
some  sort  of  highly  fragmentary  truth.  Now  man,  as  we  phe- 
nomenally know  him,  appears  as  a  part  of  nature,  a  product  of 
nature,  a  being  whose  destinies  seem  to  be  the  sport  of  purely 
physical  laws.  The  problem  that  this  paper  aims  in  the  end 
to  approach  is  :  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phenomenal  rela- 
tion of  man  to  nature  ? 

Now,  as  I  need  not  say,  a  real  answer  to  this  question  must 
lead  us  past,  if  not  through,  the  realms  of  the  most  ultimate  and 
general  sort  of  metaphysical  inquiry.  Nor  will  this  paper 
wholly  escape  the  responsibility  of  considering  to  some  extent, 
as  we  proceed,  such  ultimate  matters.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
all  philosophical  students  are  used  to  the  fragmentary,  and  I 
shall  not  here  attempt  completeness.  Such  general  metaphysi- 
cal views  as  come  in  sight  in  this  paper  will  remain,  after  all, 
of  rather  secondary  importance.  I  shall  attempt  only  to  clear 
some  of  the  way  that  leads  from  the  study  of  man  as  we  ordi- 
narily know  him  towards  the  regions  where  general  philosophy 
attempts  to  grapple  with  the  ultimate  issues  of  life,  and  with 
the  rational  constitution  of  the  universe. 

The  relation  of  man  to  nature  —  this,  then,  is  our  immediate 
topic.  But  why,  you  may  ask,  if  such  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  have  I  chosen  my  actual  title  ?  Why  does  a  study  of 
the  relations  of  Self-Consciousness  and  Social  Consciousness 
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seem  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the  cosmological  problem  of 
the  relation  of  human  beings  to  natural  processes  ?  To  this 
preliminary  question  let  us  at  once  address  ourselves. 


I. 

The  philosophical  examination  of  man's  social  consciousness 
has  been  left,  rather  too  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents of  ethics.  Even  the  psychologists,  until  very  recently, 
have  paid  a  very  inadequate  attention  to  the  distinctively  social 
aspects  of  their  science.  It  is  far  too  customary,  in  conse- 
quence, for  the  ethical  philosophers  themselves  to  begin  their 
study  of  the  duties  of  man  with  a  very  abstract  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  social  consciousness,  and  of  its  original  relations 
to  our  self-consciousness.  We  hear  nowadays,  for  instance,  in 
popular  philosophy,  a  great  deal  about  the  supposed  primal  and 
natural  conflict  between  Egoism  and  Altruism.  Egoism,  so  we 
are  told,  is  the  original  human  tendency,  —  the  natural  and 
innate  bias  of  any  one  of  us  mortals.  And  it  is  so  because,  as 
soon  as  one  becomes  self-conscious,  i.e.,  aware  of  one's  Ego, 
one  finds  one's  self,  as  an  animal,  instinctively  selfish.  The 
practical  tendency  of  the  self -preserving  animal  organism,  trans- 
lated into  the  terms  of  self-consciousness,  becomes  deliberate 
Egoism.  Hence  the  moral  problem  is  to  make  a  man  altruistic-. 
The  philosophical  problem  of  ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
show  a  man  why  he  ought  to  be  altruistic,  i.e.,  why  Egoism, 
which  is  naturally  prior  and  apparently  self-evident,  ought 
rationally  to  be  subordinated,  upon  reflection,  to  its  derived 
and  slowly  acquired  natural  opponent,  Altruism. 

But  now,  I  insist  that,  as  a  fact,  this  far  too  customary 
notion  of  a  natural  and  fatal  opposition  between  self-conscious- 
ness, Egoism,  and  our  socially  determined  and  derived  Altru- 
ism, is  also  far  too  falsely  abstract  a  notion.  There  are  evil 
tendencies  in  plenty  in  human  nature,  and  common  sense  has 
a  very  wholesome  meaning  in  mind  when  it  condemns  our 
natural  selfishness.  But  when  one  defines  in  philosophical 
terms  our  evil  tendencies,  or  undertakes  to  analyze  in  an  ulti- 
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mate  sense  what  common  sense  knows  as  our  selfishness,  one 
does  ill  if  one  merely  substitutes  abstract  distinctions  for  our 
concrete  and  passionate  life-conflicts.  As  a  fact,  the  abstract 
opposition,  Ego  and  Alter,  or  Egoism  and  Altruism,  ill  sug- 
gests the  meaning  of  the  opposed  ethical  aims  that  struggle 
in  us.  This  whole  customary  popular  and  philosophical  oppo- 
sition between  a  man's  self -consciousness,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing primitive  and  lonely,  and  his  social  consciousness,  as  if 
that  were  something  acquired,  apart  from  his  self-consciousness, 
through  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  is  false  to  human  nature. 
As  a  fact,  a  man  becomes  self-conscious  only  in  the  most  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  growth  of  his  social  consciousness. 
These  two  forms  of  consciousness  are  not  separable  and  opposed 
regions  of  a  man's  life  ;  they  are  thoroughly  interdependent. 
I  am  dependent  on  my  fellows,  not  only  physically,  but  to  the 
very  core  of  my  conscious  self -hood,  not  only  for  what,  physi- 
cally speaking,  I  am,  but  for  what  I  take  myself  to  be.  Take 
away  the  conscious  Alter,  and  the  conscious  Ego,  so  far  as  in 
this  world  we  know  it,  languishes,  and  languishing  dies,  what- 
ever may  become  of  the  physical  organism  in  whose  fortunes 
this  Ego,  while  it  is  known  to  persist,  seems  to  be  involved. 
Hence,  I  am  not  first  self-conscious,  and  then  secondarily  con- 
scious of  my  fellow.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  conscious  of  my- 
eelf,  on  the  whole,  as  in  relation  to  some  real  or  ideal  fellow, 
and  apart  from  my  consciousness  of  my  fellows  I  have  only 
secondary  and  derived  states  and  habits  of  self-consciousness. 
I  cannot  really  will  to  preserve  the  Ego,  then,  — this  derived 
conscious  creature  of  the  habits  of  my  social  consciousness  ; 
I  cannot  really  will  to  preserve  the  Ego,  without  also  willing 
to  preserve  and  to  defend  some  sort  of  Alter,  and  some  sort  of 
relation  to  my  fellow  who  is  this  Alter,  and  upon  whom  my 
conscious  Ego  depends  for  its  very  life.  It  is  only  in  abstrac- 
tion that  I  can  be  merely  egoistic.  In  the  concrete  case  I  can 
only  be  egoistic  by  being  also  voluntarily  altruistic,  however 
base  may  be  the  sort  of  Altruism  that  I  chance  to  prefer.  I 
can  aim,  for  instance,  to  be  a  political  'boss.'  That  appears 
to  be  a  very  egoistic  aim.  But  the  political  '  boss '  exists  by  the 
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suffrages  of  interested  people,  and  must  aim  at  their  conscious, 
even  if  illusory,  sense  of  advantage  in  so  far  as  he  wills  them 
to  be  sincerely  interested.  I  can  will  to  be  a  flattering  dema- 
gogue, admired  for  vain  show  by  a  crowd  of  fools.  The  end  is 
selfish ;  but  it  also  involves  wishing  to  be  agreeable  in  the  eyes 
of  many  people;  and  even  a  saint  might  on  occasion  wisely 
include  so  much  of  the  demagogue's  aim  in  his  own  vastly 
different  context  of  voluntary  life.  The  tyrant  wills  the  lives 
and  even  the  limited  good  fortune  of  his  subjects,  for  without 
powerful  and  numerous  and  even  devoted  subjects  he  would  be 
no  tyrant.  The  master  wills  his  slave's  preservation,  even  in 
willing  to  preserve  his  own  mastery.  Even  the  thief  or  the 
defaulter  wills  that  the  hoarding  of  valuable  property  should 
be  on  the  average  sufficiently  advantageous  to  others  to  make 
them  willing  and  careful  to  provide  him  with  the  wherewithal 
to  win  his  thief's  livelihood.  Even  the  murderer,  although 
he  directly  aims  to  destroy  his  fellow,  does  so,  in  general,  and 
whenever  the  act  is  deliberate  and  intelligent,  for  a  social  end, 
—  honor,  property,  power,  —  all  of  them  ends  which  involve 
willing  the  preservation,  and  even  the  prosperity,  of  many  social 
relations  involving  others  than  the  murderer  himself.  There 
is,  then,  much  bad  Altruism  in  the  world,  much  base  wishing  of 
social  relations  which  do  involve  the  preservation,  and  even  the 
relative  private  advantage  of  others  besides  the  evil-doer.  But 
bad  Altruism  is  not  mere  Egoism,  nor  is  it  identical  with  a 
lower  animal's  unconsciously  nai've  selfishness.  The  mere  in- 
stincts of  the  self-preservation  of  this  organism  have  to  be 
far  transcended  before  one  can  become  consciously  egoistic. 
Vanity,  pride,  love  of  social  power,  the  greed  of  mastery,  cov- 
etousness,  oppression,  —  all  these  are  tendencies  that,  just  in 
so  far  as  they  are  conscious  and  deliberate,  involve  not  only 
Egoism,  i.c.j  the  love  of  the  advantage  of  this  individual,  but 
also  some  more  or  less  evil  form  of  Altruism,  —  the  love  of 
the  preservation,  and  often  of  a  certain  limited  advantage,  of 
those  of  one's  fellows  who  form  the  necessary  other  term  of  the 
social  relation  which  satisfies  one's  vanity,  one's  greed,  or  one's 
love  of  power.  In  brief,  speaking  ethically,  you  cannot  con- 
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sciously  be  merely  egoistic.  For  you,  as  a  man,  exist  only  in 
human  relations.  Your  aims  have  to  be  more  or  less  social, 
just  so  far  as  you  clearly  define  them.  The  ethical  problem  is 
not :  Shall  I  aim  to  preserve  social  relations  ?  but :  What  social 
relations  shall  I  aim  to  preserve  ? 

But  to  return  from  these  illustrations  to  the  general  topic  : 
my  first  point  on  this  occasion  is  that,  just  as  there  is  no  con- 
scious Egoism  without  some  distinctly  social  reference,  so  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  in  us  men,  no  self-consciousness  apart  from 
some  more  or  less  derived  form  of  the  social  consciousness. 
I  am  I  in  relation  to  some  sort  of  a  non-Ego.  And,  as  a  fact, 
the  non-Ego  that  I  am  accustomed  to  deal  with  when  I  think 
and  act,  is  primarily  some  real  or  ideal  finite  fellow-being,  in 
actual  or  possible  social  relations  with  me,  and  this  social  non- 
Ego,  real  or  ideal,  is  only  secondarily  to  be  turned  into  anything 
else,  as,  for  example,  into  a  natural  object  that  I  regard  as  a 
mere  dead  thing.  And  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  facts  here  for 
the  sake  of  first  introducing  a  matter  towards  whose  final  defi- 
nition the  whole  of  the  following  argument  is  to  tend,  viz.,  the 
assertion  that  what  you  and  I  mean  by  Nature  is,  as  a  finite 
reality,  something  whose  very  conception  we  have  actually 
derived  from  our  social  relations  with  one  another  ;  so  that,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  believe  that  there  really  exists  a  finite  reality 
called  Nature,  is  of  necessity,  when  you  rightly  analyze  the 
facts,  to  believe  that  there  is,  in  the  real  universe,  an  extra- 
human,  but  finite  conscious  life,  manifesting  its  presence  to  us 
by  means  substantially  similar  to  those  whereby  we  have  be- 
come assured  of  the  presence  of  the  inner  life  of  our  human 
fellows.  As  it  is  not  true  that  we  are  primarily  and  in  unsocial 
abstraction  merely  egoistic,  just  so  it  is  not  true  that  we  pri- 
marily know  merely  our  own  inner  life  as  individuals,  apart 
from  an  essentially  social  contrast  with  other  minds.  While 
it  is  true,  as  all  idealistic  analysis  has  affirmed,  that  the  object 
of  knowledge  is  precisely  what  it  is  known  as  being,  it  is  not 
true  that  you  and  I  ever  know  our  own  individual  inner  world 
of  objects,  without  contrasting  these  objects  with  others  that 
we  regard  as  present  to  some  sort  of  conscious  life  beyond  our 
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own.  But  primarily  we  learn  to  contrast  our  own  inner  life 
with  what  we  regard  as  the  inner  life  of  our  fellows  in  human 
society.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  very  contrast  of  our  own  inner 
life  with  a  finite  conscious  life  beyond  our  own,  viz.,  that  of 
our  human  fellows,  that  we  become  self-conscious.  When 
later,  for  reasons  that  I  shall  soon  define,  we  learn  to  oppose 
to  ourselves  as  finite  knowers,  a  world  of  relatively  independent 
natural  objects,  which  we  conceive  as  existent  apart  from  any 
human  insight,  all  the  categories  in  terms  of  which  we  can 
learn  to  think  of  these  nature-objects  are  categories  derived 
from  our  social  experience,  and  modified,  but  not  really  trans- 
formed, to  suit  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  relatively  unsocial 
beings  whose  existence  our  experience  seems  to  indicate  to  us 
in  nature.  Our  relations  with  nature  are  thus  such  as  involve 
a  more  or  less  social  contrast  between  our  life  and  the  life  of 
nature.  And  upon  this  principle  every  philosophy  of  nature 
must  rest. 


II. 

I  have  begun  our  research,  as  you  see,  by  some  decidedly 
general  and  positive  assertions.  I  must  next  try  to  show  you 
more  precisely  and  more  in  detail  what  these  assertions  mean, 
and  why  I  find  myself  obliged  to  hold  them. 

The  theses  of  the  present  paper,  set  forth  in  particular,  run 
as  follows: 

i.  A  man  is  conscious  of  himself,  as  this  finite  being,  only 
in  so  far  as  he  contrasts  himself,  in  a  more  or  less  definitely 
social  way,  with  what  he  takes  to  be  the  life,  and,  in  fact,  the 
conscious  life,  of  some  other  finite  being,  —  unless,  indeed, 
he  modifies  his  natural  self-consciousness  by  contrasting  his 
own  life  with  the  conceived  fullness  of  the  life  of  God.  But 
except  by  virtue  of  some  such  contrast  one  cannot  become 
self-conscious,  and  the  result  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  simple  and 
necessary  meaning,  if  any  metaphysical  argument  is  to  prove 
that  I  am  I,  viz.,  this  finite  being,  then  at  the  same  time  this 
argument  will  prove  that  there  is  other  conscious  life  besides 
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mine.     For  otherwise  my  own  finite  life  as  this  Ego  cannot  be 
defined  or  conceived. 

2.  The  other  conscious  life  that  I  must  contrast  with  mine, 
in  order  to  become  self-conscious,  is  primarily,  in  our  human 
relations,  the  life  of  my  fellow  in  the  social  order.     The  origi- 
nal, as  Hume  would  say,  of  the  conception  of  a  non-Ego  is 
given  to  me  in  my  social  experiences.     The  real  other  being 
that   I,  as  this   finite  Ego,  can  know  is,  at  first,  the  human 
being.     A   man  who  had  no   social  relations  could  form  no 
clear  conception  of  the  reality  of  any  finite  non-Ego,  and  so 
could  get  no  clear  notion  of  the  reality  of  the  non-Ego  now 
called  Nature.     Our  conception  of  physical  reality  as  such  is 
secondary  to  our  conception  of  our  social  fellow-beings,  and  is 
actually  derived  therefrom. 

3.  In   consequence,  any  metaphysical  proof  that  what  we 
human- beings  mean  by  physical  nature  exists  at  all,  must  also 
be  a  proof  that  behind  the  phenomena  of  nature,  just  in  so 
far  as  nature  has  finite  reality,  there  is  other  conscious  life, 
finite  like  our  own,  but  unlike  human  life  in  so  far  as  it,  the 
nature-life,  does  not  enter  into  closer  social  relations  with  us 
human  beings.     Yet  all  that  manifests  to  us  the  external  exist- 
ence of  nature  does  so  by  virtue  of  a  more  or  less  definite  ap- 
peal to  the  categories  of  our  social  consciousness. 

4.  But,  as  a  fact,  a  probable  proof,  not  amounting  to  philo- 
sophical demonstration,  but  capable  of  an  indefinite  degree  of 
extension  and  illustration,  does  exist  for  the  existence  of  a  real 
finite  world  called  the  Realm  of  Nature.      Hence  this  very 
proof  indicates  that  there  is  behind  the  phenomena  of  nature 
a  world  of  finite  life  in  more  or  less  remote  but  socially  disposed 
relations  to  us  human  beings. 

5.  This  proof  of  the  finite  reality  of  a  conscious  life  behind 
the  phenomena  of  nature  is  furnished  by  the  whole  mass  of 
facts  that  in  modern  times  have  come  to  be  conceived  together 
as  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution.     And  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  must  in  the  end  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  this 
notion.     In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  seems  to 
me  the  beginning  of  what  promises  to  become  a  sort  of  uni- 
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versal  Sociology,  tending  towards  a  definition  of  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  finite  beings  that  together  must  make  up  the  whole 
natural  world,  both  human  and  extra-human. 

6.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  nature  thus  indicated 
ought  to  be  very  sharply  distinguished,  both  from  most  tradi- 
tional forms  of  Animism  and  of  Hylozoism,  and  from  the 
modern  doctrine  of  Mind-Stuff.  The  view  that  I  have  in  mind 
is  not  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  Will  in  Nature,  nor  Schel- 
ling's  Naturphilosophie,  nor  von  Hartmann's  theory  of  the 
Unconscious  as  manifested  in  physical  phenomena.  From 
such  theories  mine  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  genesis.  It 
tries  to  avoid  all  premature  dogmatism  as  to  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  life  of  nature.  But  it  conceives  the  possibility  of  a 
gradual  and,  as  one  may  hope,  a  very  significant  enlargement 
through  the  slow  growth  of  human  experience,  of  our  insight 
into  the  inner  meaning  of  nature's  life,  and  into  the  essentially 
social  constitution  of  the  finite  world.  Meanwhile  this  concep- 
tion of  the  natural  order  as  a  vast  social  organism,  of  which 
human  society  is  only  a  part,  is  founded  upon  no  merely  ani- 
mistic analogies  between  the  physical  phenomena  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  organisms,  but  upon  a  decidedly  deeper  analysis 
of  the  very  nature  of  our  conception  of  other  finite  beings 
besides  ourselves.  And  further,  if  my  conception  is  true,  it 
quite  transforms  certain  important  aspects  of  our  whole  notion 
of  the  meaning  of  Evolution.  For  the  process  of  Evolution, 
as  I  now  view  it,  becomes,  not  the  history  of  the  growth  of  life 
from  the  lifeless,  but  the  history  of  the  differentiation  of  one 
colony,  as  it  were,  of  the  universal  society  from  the  parent 
social  order  of  the  finite  world  in  its  wholeness. 

Such,  in  some  detail,  are  my  theses.  They  need,  of  course, 
both  analysis  and  defense.  I  will  take  them  up  in  their  order, 
dwelling  perhaps  too  long  upon  the  first  thesis,  upon  which  all 
the  rest  depends. 

III. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  thesis  that  one  is  conscious  of  one's 
Ego  only  by  virtue  of  the  contrast  between  this  Ego  and  some 
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consciousness  which  one  regards  as  external  to  one's  finite 
self. 

Speaking  in  psychological  terms,  one  can  say  that  our  finite 
self-consciousness  is  no  primitive  possession  at  all,  but  is  the 
hard-earned  outcome  of  the  contact  between  the  being  capable 
of  becoming  rational  and  the  rationally-disposed  world  in  which 
he  slowly  learns  to  move.  A  child  becomes  self-conscious  only 
by  degrees.  When,  as  infant,  he  cries  for -his  food,  or  even, 
when  more  intelligent,  shows  lively  disappointment  if  his  ex- 
pectations are  not  met,  he  is  not  yet  self-conscious.  When 
later,  as  older  child,  he  struts  about,  playing  soldier,  or  shyly 
hides  from  strangers,  or  asks  endless  questions  merely  to  see 
what  you  will  say,  or  quarrels  with  his  fellows  at  play,  or 
shrinks  from  reproof,  or  uses  his  little  arts  to  win  praise  and 
caresses,  he  is  self-conscious.  These  latter  conditions  are  all 
of  them  such  as  involve  a  contrast  between  his  own  deeds  and 
meanings  and  the  deeds  and  meanings  that  he  takes  to  be 
those  of  other  conscious  beings,  whom,  just  as  his  conscious 
fellows,  he  loves  or  hates,  fears  or  imitates,  regards  with  social 
curiosity,  or  influences  by  devices  adapted  to  what  he  thinks 
to  be  their  states  of  mind.  In  brief,  then,  I  should  assert  here, 
as  a  matter  of  psychology,  what  I  have  elsewhere  lately  worked 
out  more  at  length,  that  a  child  is  taught  to  be  self-conscious 
just  as  he  is  taught  everything  else,  by  the  social  order  that 
brings  him  up.1  Could  he  grow  up  alone  with  lifeless  nature, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  would  become  as  self-con- 
scious as  is  now  a  fairly  educated  cat. 

But  in  the  present  paper  I  am  dealing,  not  with  psychology, 
but  with  certain  aspects  of  the  constitution  of  our  knowledge. 
Let  us  consider  briefly  our  self-consciousness,  now  that  it  has 
developed.  It  is  a  familiar  paradox  of  idealistic  analysis  that 
we  can  have  true  knowledge  of  ideas  or  other  objects  of  con- 
sciousness only  in  so  far  as  they  have  first  been  presented  to 
ourselves  in  our  own  inner  life.  Whatever  I  know  must  be 

1  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  refer  to  my  paper,  entitled  "  Some  Observations 
on  the  Anomalies  of  Self-Consciousness,"  which  is  to  appear  at  an  early  date  in 
the  Psychological  Rev^e^u. 
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really  known  to  me,  one  says,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  me. 
I  know,  or  can  conceivably  come  to  know,  my  own  states,  my 
own  presentations,  my  own  thoughts,  my  own  experiences. 
Things  external  to  me  can  be  known  only  in  so  far  as  they  first 
appear  inside  my  conscious  world.  When  I  pretend  to  know 
something  about  a  far-off  star,  that  something  which  I  know 
proves,  upon  analysis,  to  be  my  own  state,  my  experience,  or 
my  thought,  —  nothing  else.  I  cannot  transcend  conscious- 
ness. And  consciousness  is  for  me  my  consciousness,  or,  at 
least,  can  always  come  to  be  regarded  as  mine.  "  Das  '  Ich 
denke/  "  says  Kant,  "  muss  alle  meine  Vorstellungen  begleiten 
konnen." 

Now  all  this  is,  in  one  sense,  quite  true.  There  is  an  aspect 
of  knowledge  which  is  always  dependent  upon  my  presenta- 
tions, my  direct  acquaintance  with  mental  contents.  Without 
such  direct  acquaintance,  I  have  no  knowledge.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one  asks  a  little  more  closely  about  the  implica- 
tions of  our  inner  consciousness,  one  comes  upon  another,  a 
strongly  contrasted,  and  a  highly  momentous  aspect  of  our 
human  knowledge.  And  this  aspect  is  indicated  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  if  I  can  only  really  know  my  own  inner  states 
in  so  far  as  they  are  inner,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  never 
really  define  to  myself  just  how  much  is  actually  presented  at 
any  one  moment  to  my  inner  life.  One  can  know  the  far-off 
star  only  by  virtue  of  ideas  and  experiences  that  get  presented 
in  the  inner  life;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  presentation, 
merely  as  such,  is  not  enough.  For  if  anything  present  in  the 
inner  life  were,  as  such,  at  once  and  altogether  known  to  me, 
I  should  always  be  able  to  know  just  what  it  is,  just  how  much 
it  is,  that  now  constitutes  the  whole  filling  and  meaning  of 
my  inner  life.  But  alas,  I  never  can  find  out  in  all  my  life, 
precisely  the  whole  of  what  it  is  that  gets  presented  to  me  in 
any  one  moment.  Are  you  now  conscious  of  all  that  is  in 
your  field  of  vision,  e.g.,  of  the  head  of  every  person  who  sits 
in  this  audience  within  this  instant's  range  of  your  vision  ? 
Obviously  you  are  not,  or  at  least  are  not  equally  conscious  of 
all  the  possible  objects  of  your  momentary  visual  attention. 
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You  are  now  clearly  aware  only  of  what  you  are  now  attending 
to,  and  not  of  all  the  contents  that  are  present  but  that  you 
merely  might  attend  to  if  you  chose.  But  once  more,  what  is 
precisely  the  whole  of  what  you  are  now  attending  to  —  words, 
thoughts,  sights,  faces  ?  It  is  impossible  just  now  exhaust- 
ively to  tell  yourself,  unless  —  unless  you  first  attend  to  your  own 
process  of  attention,  capriciously  fixate  its  normally  fluctuating 
attitudes,  and  so  give  an  artificially  prepared  account  of  a 
deliberately  falsified  situation.  The  inner  life,  as  we  get  it,  is 
conscious,  but  normally  very  unequally  self-conscious,  —  pos- 
sesses contents,  but  cannot  precisely  define  to  itself  what  they 
are;  seeks  not  to  hold  the  present,  but  to  fly  to  the  next; 
scorns  the  immediate,  the  presented,  and  looks  endlessly  for  the 
oncoming,  the  sought,  the  wished-for,  the  absent,  so  that  the 
inner  eye  gazes  on  a  flowing  stream  of  events,  but  beholds 
rather  what  they  hint  at  than  what  they  present. 

Now  it  is  this  other,  this  curiously  contrasted  aspect,  of  our 
finite  knowledge  that  constitutes  one  of  the  deepest  problems 
of  the  life  of  human  reason.  I  can  know  only  what  can  get 
presented  to  me.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  what  gets 
presented  to  me  always  escapes  my  knowledge.  I  know  not 
the  merely  presented,  as  such,  but  only  that  which  in  the 
presented  facts  I  can  hold,  apperceive,  contrast  with  other 
contents,  and  define  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  object  which 
I  am  to  know.  But  alas,  the  moment  flits.  What  I  now  know 
turns  into  what  I  just  now  knew,  even  while  I  reflect  upon  it. 
The  direct  gets  lost  in  the  indirect,  the  instant  in  the  imper- 
fectly known  series  of  states;  and  my  best  approach  to  knowl- 
edge appears  as  only  a  sort  of  substituting  of  expectations  and 
of  memories  for  the  desired  presentations.  If,  then,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  can  know  only  my  own  ideas,  states,  thoughts,  pres- 
entations, our  present  unhappy  result  seems  to  be  that,  as  a 
fact,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  flux  of  consciousness,  I  cannot 
fully  know  even  these.  For,  once  more,  I  can  know  only  what 
I  can  examine  with  steadily  fixated  attention ;  but  while  I  fixate 
my  attention  upon  the  inner  object,  it  changes  even  while  I 
observe  it.  Only  the  presented  can  be  known:  this  idealistic 
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proposition  seems  to  be  mockingly  answered  by  the  fairly  tragic 
counter-assertion :  Not  even  the  presented  is  as  such  known. 

In  view  of  these  paradoxes  of  our  fmitude,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  the  presented  can,  as  such,  be  known,  while  the 
presented  never  stays  long  enough  in  one  moment  of  conscious- 
ness to  allow  us  fully  to  know  what  it  is,  the  actual  situation 
of  our  human  knowledge  is  simply  this :  What  is  always  most 
clearly  present  to  our  consciously  inquiring  intelligence  is  the 
conceived  relation  between  some  content  now  immediately  ap- 
prehended but  very  imperfectly  comprehended,  and  that  which, 
as  we  hope,  believe,  or  expect,  will  be  or  would  be  apprehended, 
when  we  come  more  fully  to  know,  or  if  we  now  more  fully 
knew  the  meaning  of  this  immediate  datum.  What  I  now 
experience  leads  me  to  expect  another  experience.  My  con- 
scious  knowledge  is,  then,  mainly  of  this  relation  of  transition 
from  the  immediate  fact  to  the  expected  outcome.  Or  again, 
what  I  now  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that,  were  I  other- 
wise situated,  I  should  apprehend  such  and  such  other  facts. 
My  knowledge  is  here  again  consciously  concerned  with  the 
relation  between  my  actual  and  my  conceived  possible  experi- 
ence. Or,  once  more,  I  now  have  passing  through  my  mind 
an  assertion,  a  belief,  an  opinion.  And  I  am  thinking  just 
what  it  is  that  I  mean  by  this  opinion.  In  this  case,  my  mean- 
ing is  partly  presented  to  me,  partly  conceived  as  a  more  fully 
developed  meaning,  which  I  should  get  presented,  or  shall  find 
presented,  upon  a  further  consideration  of  what  I  am  aiming 
to  do. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  original  paradox  of  our  idealistic  analysis 
gets  corrected  by  this  other  paradox.  To  the  unknowableness 
of  whatever  cannot  get  presented  is  now  opposed  the  equal 
unknowableness  of  whatever  merely  gets  immediately  pre- 
sented, without  being  held  through  a  constant  inner  appeal 
from  what  is  presented  to  what  in  future  will  be  presented,  or 
to  what  conceivably  would  be  presented,  were  consciousness 
otherwise  determined.  I  know  only  my  own  states  and  ideas; 
but  those  I  know  only  by  virtue  of  their  conceived  relation  to 
states  and  ideas  that  will  be,  or  that  would  be,  under  other 
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conditions,  or  in  other  moments,  the  contents  of  my  experi- 
ence. 

But,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  nature  of  the  world  of  our 
knowledge  gets  transformed.  Our  only  approach  to  that  ideal 
of  knowledge  which  complete  and  fixated  presentation  would 
involve  if  we  had  it,  is  afforded  us  by  the  imperfectly  presented 
relation  between  fleeting  actual  presentations  and  conceived 
possible  presentations.  And  therefore  you  will  observe  at  once 
that  my  notion  of  my  own  Ego  and  of  its  contents  depends 
upon  a  certain  contrast  between  these  contents  and  a  conceived 
world  of  actual  or  possible  experience  beyond  this  Ego.  For 
what  I  come  nearest  to  knowing  at  any  moment  is  the  relation 
between  imperfectly  grasped  immediate  contents  and  the  con- 
ceived experience  beyond  the  moment.  It  is  indeed  true,  as 
idealism  is  accustomed  to  say,  that  of  a  Ding-an-sich,  out  of 
relation  to  possible  knowledge,  I  have  and  can  have  no  sort  of 
knowledge  or  conception.  For,  as  soon  as  I  try  to  tell  what 
such  a  Ding-an-sich  is,  I  turn  it  into  actual  or  conceived  possi- 
ble experience,  and  conceive  it  only  as  in  such  experience. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  my  whole  knowledge  of  my  inner  finite 
Self  and  of  its  meaning  is  dependent  upon  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  immediate  experiences  of  this  self  and  a  world  of 
abstractly  possible  or  of  genuine  experiences  not  presented  to 
any  moment  of  my  inner  self  as  such.  Thus,  all  my  finite 
knowledge  involves  as  much  mediation  as  it  contains  immedi- 
acy, —  assures  me  of  fact  only  by  sending  me  elsewhere  for 
truth;  lets  me  know  something,  never  the  whole,  of  my  actual 
experience,  but  through  its  contrast  with  possible  experience; 
verifies  merely  by  presupposing  experiences  now  unverified; 
instructs  me  by  suggesting  further  problems;  tells  me  who  I 
am  by  indicating  whither  I  am  to  go  to  look  for  my  true  self; 
suggests  fulfillment  of  insight,  yet  all  the  while  sending  me  out 
to  wander  for  more  insight;  arouses  the  question,  What  do 
I  mean  ?  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  attempting  to  answer 
the  question,  What  is  the  experienced  datum  ? 

Now  this  realm  of  contrasts,  of  the  light  of  present  experi- 
ence and  of  the  shadow  of  possible  or  of  distant  other  experi- 
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ence,  of  presentation  and  of  thought;  this  dwelling  in  hope 
rather  than  in  fulfillment,  in  search  for  a  lost  self  rather  than 
in  enjoyment  of  a  present  self;  this  realm,  I  say,  and  this 
dwelling  constitute  the  inner  finite  life  of  every  one  of  us  in  so 
far  as  he  lives  rationally  at  all.  My  actual  inner  life  is,  then, 
always  contrasted  with  experience  other  than  is  now  mine; 
and  the  problem  of  my  intellectual  life,  whatever  my  worldly 
calling,  is  this :  Where  is  the  rest  of  my  experience  ?  or,  What 
is  the  content  of  the  other  experience  with  which  mine  is  even 
now  contrasted  ? 

But  it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  regard  my  inner  view  of  myself 
as  constituted  solely  by  the  contrast  between  my  individual 
presentation  and  a  possible  inner  experience  that  I  view  as 
merely  my  own  private  but  still  individually  possible  experi- 
ence. My  possible  experience  and  the  world  of  other  experi- 
ence than  is  now  mine  —  these  terms,  in  a  wide  but  an  essen- 
tially human  sense,  constantly  include  not  merely  the  conceived 
experiences  that  I  alone  in  my  individual  capacity  am  likely 
ever  to  have,  or  to  find  individually  accessible,  but  also  the 
whole  world  of  experiences  that  other  human  beings  either 
have  had,  or  will  have,  or  may  have.  The  upper  Nile  valley  is 
in  the  general  and  abstract  sense  a  possible  experience  of 
mine;  but  I  individually  shall  doubtless  never  come  to  get 
that  experience.  Yet  the  upper  Nile  valley  is,  and  has  been, 
a  system  of  actual  and  of  accessibly  possible  experiences  for 
very  many  of  my  fellow-men.  When  I  conceive  the  upper 
Nile  valley,  there  are  presented  to  my  inner  life  words,  images, 
map-experiences,  and  the  like;  and  these  I  know  as  meaning 
something  to  me,  in  so  far  as  I  contrast  these  relatively  imme- 
diate data  with  the  conceived  contents  of  the  experience  of  other 
men  who  more  directly  verify  what  I  only  conceive  as  to  that 
region.  And,  in  fact,  the  whole  contents  of  my  individual 
experience  get  regarded  as  one  conscious  system  of  remem- 
bered and  expected  contents,  in  so  far  as,  in  conception,  I  con- 
trast my  own  private  inner  life  with  the  experiences  which  I 
attribute  to  my  actual  or  conceived  fellows.  I  often  say  that 
my  own  inner  life,  as  a  whole,  past  and  future,  actual  and 
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accessibly  possible,  is  better  known  to  me,  is  more  immediate, 
is  more  accessible  to  me,  than  is  your  inner  life.  But  what  do 
I  mean  by  saying  this  ?  Surely  both  my  past  and  my  future 
are  now  as  truly  and  literally  unpresentable  to  me  as  are  your 
inner  states.  I  have  now  only  my  memories  of  my  past,  as  I 
have  only  my  beliefs  as  to  your  inner  states.  Directly,  I  can 
now  verify  neither  set  of  ideas.  What  I  mean  by  the  relative 
intimacy  and  accessibility  of  my  own  individual  past  is,  then, 
only  the  fact  that  my  notion  of  my  past  has  a  "  warmth,"  a 
defmiteness,  a  sort  of  inner  assurance,  which  contrasts  with 
the  notion  that  I  form  of  the  past  of  any  other  man. 

You  see,  whatever  way  I  turn,  I  am  definable  to  myself  only 
in  terms  of  a  contrast  with  other  experience  which  might,  ab- 
stractly speaking,  be  conceived  as  mine,  but  which,  as  a  fact, 
is  viewed  either  as  now  inaccessible  in  comparison  with  my 
present  experience,  or  else  as  the  actual  or  possible  experience 
of  my  fellow,  and  so  as  now  more  remote  than  even  my  own 
relatively  warm  and  quasi-accessible,  although  actually  unpre- 
sentable past  experience  appears  to  me  to  be.  But  to  define 
any  sphere  whatever  as  the  sphere  of  my  own  finite  life,  i.e.,  to 
define  my  life  either  as  the  sphere  of  my  momentary  finite  life, 
or  as  the  sphere  of  my  whole  human  individuality,  involves  in 
each  case  a  contrast  between  what  is  within  my  defined  Ego, 
in  the  way  of  relatively  realized,  or  warm,  or  accessible  contents 
of  experience,  and  what  is  beyond  my  defined  Ego,  as  a  sphere 
of  experiences  that,  abstractly  speaking,  I  regard  as  possibly 
mine,  while,  as  a  fact,  I  contrast  them  with  mine  as  being  really 
somehow  beyond  me,  and  relatively  inaccessible  to  me.  These 
other  experiences,  which  are  not  mine  in  precisely  the  degree 
in  which  what  I  call  mine  is  viewed  as  belonging  to  me,  —  these 
other  experiences  are,  primarily,  the  actual  experiences  of  other 
men.  My  opinion  means,  in  general,  my  opinion  as  contrasted 
with  opinions  which  I  attribute  to  other  men.  My  private 
experience  means,  primarily,  whatever  nobody  else  but  myself 
has  experienced,  and  is  therefore  defined  by  contrast  with  the 
conception  of  what  everybody  else  has  experienced.  In  brief, 
take  away  the  concept  of  that  world  of  abstractly  possible 
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other  experience,  which  might  be  mine,  or  which  would  be 
mine,  if  I  were  you,  or  Caesar,  or  any  one  else,  or  which  would 
now  be  mine  if  I  were  once  more  my  past  self,  —  take  all  this 
other  experience  out  of  my  conception,  and  forthwith  I  lose  all 
means  of  becoming  conscious  of  my  experience  as  mine,  or  of 
knowing  what  I  mean  either  by  my  whole  individuality  or  by 
my  present  Ego. 

IV. 

So  far,  then,  for  our  first  thesis.  To  myself,  I  am  I,  not 
merely  in  so  far  as  my  inner  contents  get  presented  to  me,  but 
in  so  far  as  I  contrast  my  experience  present,  or  the  sum  total 
of  my  conceived  individual  experience,  with  an  experience  which 
is,  in  some  sense,  not  mine,  but  which  is  conceived  as  other 
than  mine. 

But  now  what  warrant  have  I,  philosophically  speaking,  for 
assuming  that  there  is  any  other  experience  than  mine  at  all, 
—  any  experience  past  or  future,  remote  or  warm,  like  my 
present  experience,  or  unlike  it  ?  Is  this  merely  a  practically 
warranted  assertion  of  common  sense,  or  has  it  a  deeper  philo- 
sophical basis  ? 

The  general  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  that  I  know 
the  presented  experience  as  such,  and  in  so  far  as,  in  passing, 
it  is  imperfectly  grasped  at  all,  only  by  virtue  of  its  contrast  to 
the  conceived  other  experience.  Without  knowledge  that  the 
other  experience  is,  there  can  be  then  no  meaning  in  saying 
that  the  presented  experience  itself  exists.  That  the  present 
is,  he  alone  can  say  who  regards  the  past  and  future  as  real. 
That  I  as  this  individual  am,  I  can  say  only  if  I  contrast  myself 
with  some  conceived  other  experience.  The  judgment :  '  There 
is  experience,'  can  have  meaning  only  if  one  defines  some  ex- 
perience that  is  to  be  thus  real.  But  the  only  way  to  define 
any  finite  experience  is  by  its  contrast  with  other  experience. 
The  total  object  of  true  knowledge  is  therefore  never  the  im- 
mediate experience  of  my  own  state  as  such  and  alone,  although 
there  never  is  any  knowledge  without  some  immediate  expe- 
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rience  as  one  of  its  elements.  The  judgment  :  'There  is 
experience '  means,  then,  for  any  finite  being,  '  There  is  my 
finite  experience,  known  as  somehow  contrasted  with  other 
experience  than  what  is  here  presented  as  mine.'  Thus,  then, 
the  conviction  that  there  is  other  experience  than  what  is  pre- 
sented to  me  here,  has  not  only  a  common  sense  value  but  a 
philosophical  warrant.  But  if  one  says:  "  No,  but  the  contrast 
is  itself  something  given,  and  so  is  not  the  contrast  between 
my  experience  and  any  experience  that  is  really  known  to  be 
other  than  mine,  but  is  only  a  contrast  between  my  presented 
experience  and  one  that  is  not  presented  as  other  than  mine, 
but  that  is  merely  conceived  as  other  than  mine,"  •  —  then  to 
this  objection,  once  more,  the  answer  is,  that  the  very  concep- 
tion of  other  experience  than  what  is  now  presented  as  mine 
either  actually  relates  to  such  other  experience,  or  else  is  a 
meaningless  conception.  But  if  it  is  to  be  meaningless,  even 
while  it  takes  itself,  as  it  does,  to  have  a  meaning,  then  this 
conception  that  always  shadows  my  presentations,  this  concep- 
tion of  other  experience  than  mine,  is  itself  an  experience  that 
is  in  fact  other  than  it  takes  itself  to  be.  For  it  always  takes 
itself  to  mean  something  ;  although,  unless  it  actually  does  refer 
to  other  experience  than  mine,  it  is  meaningless.  But  to  say 
that  a  conception,  or  any  other  presented  content  of  conscious- 
ness, is  other  than  it  seems,  and  is,  for  example,  really  mean- 
ingless when  it  seems  to  mean  something,  this  is  already  to 
distinguish  between  my  erroneous  experience  of  its  nature, 
and  another,  a  fuller  experience  of  its  nature  which,  if  I  knew 
it  better,  I  should  have.  But  thus  to  distinguish  between  what 
my  experience  really  is  and  what  it  seems  to  be,  is  simply  to 
distinguish  between  a  presented  and  a  not  presented  aspect  of 
the  very  experience  in  question.  For  what  can  one  say  of  an 
experience  which  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be,  and  which  is  yet 
only  a  presentation  after  all,  —  a  mere  matter  of  the  instant  in 
which  it  happens  to  live  ?  If  an  experience,  viz.,  here  the  con- 
ception of  other  experience  than  mine,  presents  itself  as  mean- 
ing something  beyond  the  moment  when  it  really  means  nothing 
beyond  the  moment,  then  this  very  experience  itself  is  really 
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other  than  the  experience  as  it  is  presented,  and  once  more  one 
gets  a  real  contrast  between  my  experience  as  presented,  and 
related  experience  which  is  not  presented.  The  conception  of 
other  experience  than  mine  must,  therefore,  in  any  case,  have 
relation  to  a  real  experience  which  is  other  than  my  presentation. 

Thus,  then,  that  there  is  some  experience  not  individually 
mine,  is  an  assertion  precisely  as  sure  as  the  assertion  that  my 
own  experience  is.  For  neither  assertion  has  meaning  apart 
from  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  contrast 
my  experience  with  any  Ding-an-sic/t,  existent  apart  from  all 
experience,  because  the  instant  that  I  tell  what  I  mean  by  a 
Ding-an-sich,  I  have  converted  it  into  an  experience,  actual  or 
possible,  and  other  than  mine. 

But  finally,  in  this  connection,  one  must  still  further  insist 
that  our  now  frequently  illustrated  contrast  cannot  ultimately 
be  one  between  my  presented  experience  and  an  experience 
other  than  mine  which  is  barely  a  possible  experience,  and  not 
an  actual  experience  at  all.  A  possible  experience,  not  now 
mine,  is  a  notion  that  has  a  very  sound  meaning  in  case  it  has 
some  direct  or  indirect  relation  to  a  real  experience  not  now 
mine.  But  bare  possibilities,  to  which  no  actualities  corre- 
spond, are  indeed  meaningless.  Are  there  real  facts  or  aspects 
of  experience  not  now  presented  to  me,  then  I  can  easily  define 
these  in  terms  of  logical  possibilities.  But  possibilities  need 
realities  to  give  them  meaning.  There  must  then  be  other 
experience  than  mine,  not  merely  as  possible  experience,  but 
as  actual  experience.  Given  such  actual  experience,  there  is 
not  only  convenience,  but  rational  necessity  in  the  attempt  to 
define  its  nature  in  terms  of  all  sorts  of  conceived  possibilities; 
but  unless  you  have  some  actual  experience  upon  which  to  base 
your  possibilities,  then  the  possibilities  themselves  become  mere 
contradictions.  A  barely  possible  experience  is,  as  Mr.  Bradley 
has  well  said,  the  same  as  an  impossible  experience. 

V. 

There  is,  then,  an  universe  of  other  actual  experience  than 
my  own  finite  experience,  presented  or  remembered.  Were 
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this  central  truth  not  known  to  me,  I  should  have  no  means  of 
being  conscious  of  myself  as  this  finite  Ego.  The  general  con- 
stitution of  this  world  of  other  experience,  in  its  wholeness,  I 
must  here  leave  to  general  metaphysics.  We  are  now  con- 
cerned with  the  finite  aspects  of  the  complex  of  experiences 
with  which,  as  human  beings,  we  have  to  do. 

Concretely,  we  get  information  about  the  contents  of  experi- 
ence not  our  own,  when  we  communicate  socially  with  our 
fellows.  And  the  essence  of  social  communication  is  this: 
My  fellow  does  something  in  a  certain  situation,  —  deals  with 
his  environment  so  or  so.  He  uses  tools,  utters  words,  makes 
gestures.  If  these  deeds  of  his  are  new  to  me,  they  do  not 
convey  to  me  his  inner  experience.  These  deeds  are  so  far, 
for  me,  phenomena  in  my  own  experience.  I  cannot  directly 
view  my  fellow's  experience  at  all.  How,  then,  is  a  word,  or 
gesture,  or  other  deed,  which  as  yet  conveys  no  meaning  to 
me,  to  acquire  a  meaning,  or  to  become  expressive  to  me  of 
my  fellow's  inner  life  as  such  ?  The  answer  is,  that,  from 
infancy  on,  my  fellow's  expressive  acts  get  a  meaning  to  me 
as  the  suggestion  of  his  concrete  inner  life,  just  in  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  imitate  these  deeds  of  his  by  bodily  acts  of  my  own, 
brought  to  pass  under  conditions  like  those  in  which  he,  my 
fellow,  acts.  For  when  I  definitely  repeat  a  bodily  act  that 
expresses  any  human  meaning,  the  act,  as  I  repeat  it,  under 
definite  conditions,  gets  for  me  an  inner  meaning  which  I  could 
never  grasp  so  long  as  I  merely  observed  such  an  act  from 
without,  as  an  event  in  my  perceived  phenomenal  world.  But 
this  inner  meaning  which  the  act  gets  when  I  repeat  it,  becomes 
for  me  the  objective  meaning  of  the  act  as  my  fellow  performs 
it ;  and  thus  the  meaning  of  the  imitated  act,  interpreted  for 
me  at  the  moment  of  my  imitation,  gets  conceived  as  the  real 
meaning,  the  inner  experience  of  my  fellow,  at  the  moment 
when  he  performs  the  act  which  is  my  model.  If  you  laugh, 
I  know  what  you  mean  just  in  so  far  as,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, I  can  join  with  you  and  laugh  heartily  also,  and  can 
thus,  by  fully  imitating  your  deed,  get  a  sense  of  your  meaning. 
But  if  I  see  you  laughing  under  circumstances  that  absolutely 
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forbid  me  even  to  conceive  myself  as  imitating  your  expression 
of  mirth,  then  I  have  frankly  to  say  that  I  do  not  in  the  least 
know  what  you  mean  by  laughing  at  just  this  situation,  and 
so  cannot  conceive  in  so  far  what  your  inner  experience  is. 
If  I  see  you  playing  cards,  or  chess,  I  can  only  make  out  what 
your  inner  experience  is  in  case  I  learn  the  cards,  the  pieces, 
the  rules,  or  the  moves  of  the  game,  and  proceed  to  play  it 
myself.  If  I  want  to  know  what  the  poets  mean  when  they 
sing  of  love,  I  must  myself  become  a  lover.  When  I  have 
imitated,  in  my  measure,  the  lover's  situation,  and  the  lover's 
sincerely  expressed  devotion,  then  I  know  something  of  what 
love  meant  for  the  poet.  In  general,  I  believe  in  other  human 
experience  than  mine  in  so  far  as  I  notice  other  people's  ex- 
pressive acts,  and  then  gradually  interpret  them  through  social 
conformity.  What  I  cannot  interpret  by  imitation,  I  cannot 
definitely  realize  as  another  man's  experience.  Yet  as  my 
imitations  always  remain  incomplete,  and  my  interpretations 
correspondingly  indefinite,  I  have  constantly  to  contrast  my 
fellow's  experience,  so  far  as  I  can  realize  it,  with  my  fellow's 
experience  so  far  as  it  attracts  my  efforts  to  interpret  it,  but 
also  sets  a  limit  to  the  success  of  these  efforts.  And  thus  I 
get  a  notion  of  a  boundless  world  of  human  meanings  which 
I  can  partially,  but  not  wholly,  grasp.  In  the  effort,  by  social 
conformity,  i.e.,  by  imitation  of  expressive  actions,  to  interpret 
such  inadequately  grasped  human  meanings,  a  great  part  of 
my  social  life  consists.  This  effort  is  constantly  supplemented 
by  my  efforts  to  convey  my  own  meanings  to  others;  and  thus 
my  self-consciousness  and  my  social  consciousness,  each  helped 
and  each  limited  by  the  other,  since  each  exists  only  in  con- 
trast with  the  other,  get  organized  and  developed  in  the  endless 
giving  and  taking  of  social  communications. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  been  illustrating  our  first  and  second 
theses.  Their  application  to  our  notion  of  Nature  remains  to 
be  developed. 

JOSIAH  ROYCE. 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  number!) 


THE   ABSOLUTE   AND   THE   TIME-PROCESS. 

II. 

IN  a  former  article1  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  (i)  that 
there  can  be  no  absolute  opposition  between  reality  as  it 
is  in  itself  and  reality  as  it  is  for  thought,  and  (2)  that  the 
exclusion  of  reality  from  the  time-process  converts  the  time- 
process  into  an  illusion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  makes  reality 
itself  unthinkable,  and  therefore  unreal.     In  support  of  the 
former  proposition  it  was  urged  that  we  cannot,  as  Mr.  Bradley 
seems  to  do,  separate  the  'what'  from  the  'that,'  and  thus 
.oppose  the   ideal  to  the  real.     The  ideal  is  the  only  real  of  ,u 
which  we  can  have  any  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  reality  is 
constituted   for  us  in  the  continuous  process  by  which  it  is  v; 
determined  as  a  thought  reality.     Judgment  we  must  conceive,  - 
not  as  broken  up  into  separate  judgments,  but  as  a  single  liv- 
ing self-conscious  process,   in  which  the  real  constitution  of 
the  world  is  revealed  in  its  differentiation  and  integration. 

To  this  view  an  objection  may  be  raised,  which  may  be  dealt 
with  here.  It  was  admitted  that  the  reality  which  is  thought 
by  us,  and  which  alone  we  know,  is  not  reality  in  its  complete- 
ness, i.e.,  reality  in  the  fullness  of  its  detail;  and  it  may  obvi- 
ously be  objected  that,  since  our  knowledge  is  not  complete, 
we  have  no  guarantee  that  a  further  extension  of  knowledge 
would  be  in  harmony  with  what  we  at  present  affirm  to  be 
reality.  In  answer  to  this  objection  I  have  already  suggested 
that  it  ultimately  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  reality  may 
be  unintelligible,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  at  bottom,  that 
our  intelligence  may  be  incompetent  to  grasp  reality.  Such 
an  assumption  seems  to  me  to  be  self-contradictory,  since  the 
only  basis  upon  which  it  can  be  claimed  that  reality  may  be  in 
its  ultimate  nature  unintelligible  must  be  that  very  intelligence 
the  impotence  of  which  is  virtually  assumed.  To  this  general 
1  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  July,  1895. 
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reply  it  may  be  added  that  the  objection  assumes  that  there 
are  no  universal  principles,  which  implicitly  contain  an  infinity 
of  detail  as  yet  unknown.  But  it  is  just  the  characteristic  of 
thought  that  it  grasps  certain  universal  factors  or  aspects  of 
reality,  which  are  infinite  so  far  as  their  appropriate  particulars 
are  concerned.  To  determine  the  nature  of  a  straight  line  is 
to  determine  the  nature  of  all  possible  straight  lines;  to  grasp 
the  principle  of  causal  connection  in  a  given  change  is  to  grasp 
the  principle  which  applies  in  all  possible  changes.  It  must 
further  be  observed  that  the  universal  factors  of  knowledge 
are  in  a  sense  independent  of  one  another.  The  physical  deter- 
mination of  the  world  does  not  wait  upon  the  complete  mathe- 
matical determination  of  it,  the  biological  upon  the  physical, 
or  the  philosophical  upon  all  the  others.  If  it  were  so,  no 
progress  could  be  made  in  the  one  until  the  other  had  com- 
pleted its  task.  On  such  a  view  there  would  obviously  be  no 
problem  for  philosophy  until  all  the  other  sciences  had  rounded 
into  perfect  spheres :  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  philoso- 
phy would  never  begin  at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit 
that  each  science  rests  upon  a  principle  which  develops  within 
itself,  we  leave  room  for  philosophy  as  the  science  which  shows 
the  relation  of  the  various  principles  involved  in  the  other 
sciences,  when  these  principles  are  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  intelligible  reality  which  is  an  organic  unity.  There 
is  therefore  one  principle  which  all  others  presuppose,  and 
without  which  they  cannot  be  principles  of  reality,  namely, 
that  reality  is  rational  ;  and  whatever  is  in  conflict  with  it  may 
confidently  be  pronounced  false. 

Now,  if  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  rational  or  intelligible 
system  of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  with  this  single  system  all 
the  sciences  must  deal.  Reality  is  one,  and  to  suppose  it 
split  up  into  bits  by  the  concentration  of  attention  upon  one 
phase  of  it  is  to  be  the  victim  of  an  abstraction.  When  in 
geometry  we  define  a  point  or  line,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
'  mere  idea,'  but  with  a  fixed  relation  holding  for  every  subject 
for  whom  there  is  any  reality  whatever.  Similarly,  all  the 
judgments  of  geometry  affirm  that  there  are  unchanging  rela- 
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tions  in  the  one  system  of  reality  which  alone  is  or  can  be 
known,  and  these  unchanging  relations  constitute  the  objec- 
tivity of  that  system,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the  view  of 
geometry.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  world  consti- 
tuted of  nothing  but  geometrical  relations,  but  it  does  mean 
that  a  world  from  which  all  geometrical  relations  are  eliminated 
is  unthinkable.  If  geometrical  relations  are  not  determinations 
of  the  real  world,  all  the  sciences  of  nature  are  made  impos- 
sible, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  of  the  philosophical 
sciences  as  well.  What  is  said  of  spatial  relations,  of  course, 
holds  good  of  temporal  relations.  And  when  we  pass  from 
the  mathematical  determination  of  reality  to  the  dynamical  — 
from  space  and  time  to  matter  and  motion  —  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  explanation  still  applies.  For  dynamical  relations  are 
real  aspects  of  the  one  system  of  reality,  while  yet  they  do  not 
exhaust  its  nature.  It  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  deny  that  those 
relations  are  determinations  of  the  Absolute  as  to  affirm  that 
in  them  we  have  reached  an  exhaustive  definition  of  it.  A 
world  of  matter  and  motion  is  real  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
world  of  space  or  a  world  of  time  is  real;  without  dynamical  1 
relations  there  could  be  no  reality  whatever,  but  a  reality  con- 
sisting of  these  relations  alone  —  a  world  of  pure  matter  and 
motion  —  is  as  impossible  as  a  world  of  pure  space  or  pure 
time.  They  are  real  unchangeable  aspects  of  existence,  but 
they  are  no  more  than  aspects.  For,  though  there  would  be 
no  real  world  were  the  relations  or  laws  of  dynamics  not  un- 
changeable, there  are  other  aspects  of  reality  which  still  fur- 
ther define  existence.  Certain  of  these  aspects  are  brought  to 
light  by  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  Here  again  we  may 
say  that  what  the  sciences  affirm  they  affirm  of  the  Absolute, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  now  at  last  we  have  reached  the  ulti- 
mate or  complete  determination  of  it.  All  the  sciences,  from 
mathematics  to  biology  inclusive,  are  abstract  in  this  sense, 
that  there  are  other  aspects  of  reality  which  they  presuppose. 
These  new  aspects  of  the  one  single  system  of  reality  form 
the  subject-matter  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  which  again 
presuppose  Logic  or  Metaphysic  as  the  science  which  deals 
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directly  with  the  interrelation  of  all  the  principles  upon  which 
the  other  sciences  are  based. 

These  very  general  remarks  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  indi- 
cate what  seems  to  me  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  we 
must  regard  the  relation  of  the  Absolute  to  the  temporal 
process.  To  conceive  of  the  Absolute  as  beyond  the  temporal 
process  at  once  makes  the  latter  an  illusion,  and  destroys  the 
very  possibility  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  an  Absolute  which  is  in  process  is  a  self-con- 
tradiction, and  that  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  temporal  process 
than  to  sacrifice  the  Absolute.  One  way  of  escape  from  the 
difficulty  is  to  regard  time  as  not  an  ultimate  or  true  determi- 
nation of  reality,  but  a  'mere  appearance.'  Two  main  lines  of 
reasoning  are  urged  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  The  first  is 
that  upon  which  Kant  relies,  who  maintains  that  when  time  is  «- 
regarded  as  a  determination  of  reality  as  it  is  in  itself,  the 
result  is  that  we  fall  into  self-contradiction;  the  second  is  the 
view  of  Mr.  Bradley,  who  places  the  self-contradiction  in  time 
itself.  I  confess  to  a  certain  reluctance  to  enter  upon  this  old 
and  well-worn  question.  To  me  it  has  long  seemed  that  a 
way  of  escape  from  what  Leibnitz  calls  the  "labyrinth  of 
the  continuous,"  and  Dr.  Stirling  "  a  boy's  puzzle-box,"  was 
discovered  by  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  and  Hegel;  but  as  such/ 
eminent  authorities  as  Mr.  McTaggart  and  Mr.  Bradley  are  of 
a  different  opinion,  it  is  only  courteous  that  some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  it.  I  shall  first  consider  the  Kantian  view. 

It  is  one  of  Lotze's  many  acute  remarks  that  the  Critical 
doctrine  of  time,  as  merely  a  form  of  human  perception,  is 
based  rather  upon  the  contradiction  which  is  held  to  arise 
when  time  is  predicated  of  reality  as  it  is  in  itself  than  upon 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Kant  in  the  Aesthetic.  In  the  first 
antinomy,  Kant  seeks  to  show  that,  assuming  the  world  as 
known  to  us  to  be  the  world  as  it  is  in  itself,  we  fall  into  an 
antinomy,  since  we  are  forced  to  hold,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
it  must  have  a  beginning  in  time,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  cannot  have  a  beginning  in  time;  and  to  escape  this  contra- 
diction he  maintains  that  time  is  merely  a  form  of  our  percep- 
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tion,  not  a  determination  of  reality.  Now,  this  antinomy  has 
been  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  by  Hegel,  who  main- 
ains that  Kant's  so-called  'proof,'  both  of  thesis  and  antithesis, 
is  a  mere  petitio  principii.  As  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
Hegel  is  sometimes  condemned  by  those  who  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  what  he  has  to  say,  perhaps 'I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  his  remarks  on  the  first  antinomy  of  Kant,  so 
far  as  they  bear  upon  the  nature  of  time. 

Hegel  makes  the  general  remark  that  the  supposed  antinomy 
does  not  arise  from  the  application  of  the  idea  of  time  to  the 
world,  but  is  really  based  upon  the  idea  of  time  itself,  or  rather 
upon  the  idea  of  time  as  a  pure  quantity.  Waiving  this  objec- 
tion, however,  he  goes  on  to  maintain  that  the  thesis  is  simply 
the  unproved  assertion  of  the  limited  duration  of  the  world. 
Kant's  argument  is  as  follows:  "Assume  that  the  world  has 
no  beginning  in  time.  Then,  up  to  any  given  point  of  time,  an 
eternity  must  have  elapsed,  and  hence  an  infinite  series  of 
states  of  things  must  have  passed  away,  one  after  the^  other,  in 
the  world.  Now,  the  infinity  of  a  series  just  consists  in  this, 
that  the  series  can  never  be  completed  in  a  successive  syn- 
thesis. Hence  an  infinite  series  of  states  cannot  have  passed 
away  in  the  world,  and  therefore  a  beginning  of  the  world  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  its  existence." 

Here  is  Hegel's  comment  :  "  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  there 
was  no  need  to  state  the  proof  in  an  indirect  form,  or  indeed  to 
give  any  proof  at  all,  for  it  contains  nothing  but  the  direct 
assumption  of  what  it  pretends  to  establish.  For,  a  'given 
point  of  time '  is  assumed,  '  up  to  which  an  eternity  has 
elapsed.'  .  .  .  Now  a  '  given  point  of  time '  is  simply  a  fixed 
limit  in  time.  It  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  in  the  proof 
that  actual  existence  is  limited  in  time.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  should  have  been  proved.  For  the  thesis  is,  that  the 
world  has  a  beginning  in  time.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
the  limit  of  time  which  is  assumed  in  the  proof  is  the  end  of 
the  time  which  has  elapsed,  while  the  limit  of  time  which  is 
affirmed  in  the  thesis  is  the  beginning  of  a  future.  But  this  is 
of  no  importance.  The  important  thing  is  that  a  given  point 
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of  time  is  assumed,  which  is  an  end  of  the  infinite  series  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  away,  and  therefore  a  qualitative  limit. " 
A  quantitative  limit  is  by  its  very  nature  in  flux,  and  hence  at 
any  given  point  of  time  an  infinite  series  has  not  passed  away, 
but  the  series  flows  on.  Were  the  point  of  time  really  viewed 
as  a  quantitative  limit,  the  whole  argument  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  What  is  assumed  is,  therefore,  a  qualitative  limit  to 
the  past.  But  such  a  limit  is  equally  a  beginning  of  the  future, 
—  for  a  point  of  time,  by  its  very  nature,  is  the  relation  of  past 
and  future,  —  and  it  is,  moreover,  an  absolute  or  abstract  begin- 
ning of  the  future,  which  was  the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 
It  is  irrelevant  that  prior  to  the  given  point  of  time  there  is 
already  a  past,  for  the  limit  is  qualitative,  as  is  implied  in 
speaking  of  the  series  as  'completed'  or  'passed  away,' - 
expressions  which  imply  that  it  is  non-continuous  or  inter- 
rupted. 

"  The  truth  is  that  time  is  a  pure  quantity.  To  assume,  as 
is  done  in  the  proof,  that  there  is  a  point  of  time  where  it  is 
broken  off,  is  to  deny  a  '  now'  altogether,  for  a  « now,'  by  its 
very  nature,  annuls  its  supposed  independence.  What  the 
proof  really  does  is  to  represent  time  as  if  it  were  complete 
at  a  given  point;  but  this  view  has  no  other  basis  than  the 
sensuous  imagination,  which  misconceives  the  true  nature  of  a 
quantitative  limit."  1 

Time,  in  other  words,  is  a  pure  continuous  quantity;  whereas/ 
Kant's  proof  assumes  that  it  is  discrete,  or  made  up  of  dis- 
continuous elements  ;  a  view  which  converts  a  quantitative 
into  a  qualitative  limit,  and  thus  contradicts  the  very  idea  of 
quantity. 

The  proof  of  the  "  antithesis "  is  thus  stated  by  Kant  : 
"  Assume  that  the  world  has  a  beginning.  Then,  as  nothing 
can  begin  to  be  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  time  in 
which  the  thing  that  begins  was  not,  we  must  hold  that  there 
was  a  time  antecedent  to  that  in  which  the  world  began  to  be, 
that  is,  an  empty  time.  But  nothing  whatever  can  come  into 
being  in  an  empty  time,  for  no  part  of  an  empty  time  has  in  it 

1  Hegel's  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  ed.  1833,  pp.  274-6. 
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any  condition  of  existence  rather  than  of  non-existence,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  any  other  part.  Hence,  although  many 
series  of  things  may  begin  in  the  world,  the  world  itself  can 
have  no  beginning,  and  is  therefore  infinite  as  regards  time." 

"This  indirect  proof,"  says  Hegel,  " contains,  like  the  other, 
the  direct  and  unproved  assertion  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
proved.  It  assumes  that,  beyond  the  existing  world,  there  is  an 
empty  time;  then  it  supposes  this  existing  world  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  itself  into  this  empty  time,  and  thus  denies  that 
time  is  empty,  or,  in  other  words,  asserts  that  the  duration  of 
the  world  must  be  continued  to  infinity.  The  world  is  a  defi- 
nite reality;  the  proof  assumes  that  this  reality  comes  into 
being,  and  that  what  brings  it  into  being  exists  prior  to  it  as 
its  condition.  But  this  is  just  what  the  antithesis  asserts;  for 
what  it  asserts  is,  that  there  is  no  unconditioned  reality,  no 
absolute  limit,  but  that  every  reality  requires  a  condition  which 
precedes  it.  Thus  what  was  to  be  proved  is  assumed.  And 
as  this  condition  is  sought  in  empty  time,  it  is  tacitly  assumed 
to  be  temporal  and  therefore  to  be  a  limited  reality.  The 
general  assumption,  therefore,  is,  that  the  world  as  a  particular 
reality  presupposes  another  particular  reality,  this  another,  and 
so  on  to  infinity. 

"The  thesis  and  antithesis,  with  their  proofs,  are  therefore 
simply  the  contradictory  assertions  (i)  that  there  is  a  limit, 
(2)  that  this  limit  is  negated;  in  other  words,  that  beyond  the 
limit  there  is  something  to  which  it  is  related;  but  that,  when 
we  go  beyond  the  limit,  there  arises  a  new  limit  which  is  no 
limit."  l 

Kant,  in  other  words,  has  based  his  antinomy  upon  the  pro- 
gressns  ad  infinitum.  But,  in  Hegel's  view,  the  progressus  ad 
infinitum  rests  upon  the  false  conception  of  quantity  as  non- 
continuous  or  discrete.  Time,  therefore,  is  absolutely  continu- 
ous, i.e.,  its  limits  do  not  break  it  up  into  parts,  but  continue 
it.  The  supposed  contradiction  in  the  conception  of  the  world 
as  in  time,  rests  upon  a  false  separation  of  the  moments  of  time 
from  one  another.  No  argument  for  the  unknowability  of  the 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  277-9. 
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real  can  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  time.  Whether  reality 
is  adequately  characterized  when  it  is  determined  as  temporal, 
is  an  entirely  different  question,  which  will  depend  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  category  of  quantity.  To  this  question  we 
shall  immediately  return.  Meantime  we  shall  consider  the 
contradictions  which  Mr.  Bradley  finds  in  the  idea  of  time 
itself. 

Time,  Mr.  Bradley  holds,  is  a  "contradictory  appearance." 
Take  time  as  "presented."  "Presented  time  must  be  time 
present,  and  we  must  agree,  at  least  provisionally,  not  to  go 
beyond  the  '  now.'  ...  Is  the  '  now '  simple  and  indivisible  ? 
We  can  at  once  reply  in  the  negative.  For  time  implies  before 
and  after,  and  by  consequence  diversity;  and  hence  the  simple 
is  not  time.  We  are  compelled,  then,  so  far,  to  take  the 
present  as  comprehending  diverse  aspects.  .  .  .  There  is, 
therefore,  process  within  the  'now.'  Now,  process  destroys 
the  'now'  from  within.  Before  and  after  are  diverse,  and 
their  incompatibility  compels  us  to  use  a  relation  between 
them.  .  .  .  The  aspects  become  parts,  the  'now'  consists  of 
'  nows,'  and  in  the  end  these  ' nows '  prove  undiscoverable. 
For,  as  a  solid  part  of  time,  the  'now'  does  not  exist."  l 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  is  based 
upon  a  misconception.  Mr.  Bradley  asks  us  to  start  from 
"presented  time."  What  is  "presented  time"?  It  must,  I 
presume,  be  time  which  excludes  all  but  that  which  is  'pre- 
sented'; in  other  words,  it  must  be  an  individual  image.  This 
image  must  have  parts,  and  as  these  are  '  presented,'  they  must 
co-exist.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Bradley  tells  us  that  the  '  now '  is 
not  'simple';  it  implies  'before'  and  'after.'  But  'before' 
and  'after,'  if  they  are  distinguishable  aspects  of  the  image 
'now,'  must  co-exist;  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  for 
what  is  'before'  or  'after'  cannot  co-exist  with  'now.'  We 
must  therefore  separate  the  image  into  its  constituent  elements, 
and  again  we  have  '  before,'  '  now,'  '  after.'  But,  with  this  separa- 
tion, the  '  now '  is  no  longer  an  image.  But  it  must  be  an  image, 
and  hence  we  find  in  it  again  'before,'  'now,'  and  'after,'  as 

1  Bradley's  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  40. 
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co-existent  parts.     And  so  on  to  infinity.     Now,  the  sufficient 
answer  to  this  subtle  dialectic  seems  to  be  that  it  rests  upon 

?  the  false  assumption  that  time  can  be  '  presented '  or  imaged. 
One  might  as  well  talk  of  presenting  an  image  of  a  point. 

^>Mr.  Bradley,  assuming  that  an  image  or  state  of  time  is  possi- 
ble, has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  such  an  image  or  state 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  time.  By  identifying  the 
'  now '  with  an  image,  we  exclude  time.  If  we  carry  out  Mr. 
Bradley's  view  of  the  presentation  of  the  '  now '  in  an  image, 
we  must  say  that  we  have  three  images  —  an  image  of  'now,' 
an  image  of  ' before,'  and  an  image  of  'after.'  What  we  have, 
then,  is  an  image  of  '  before,'  which  is  replaced  by  an  image  of 
'now,'  which,  again,  is  replaced  by  an  image  of  'after.'  But 
three  images  which  follow  one  another  will  not  yield  the  con- 
sciousness of  time.  And  obviously  there  will  be  no  conscious- 
ness of  time  if  the  three  images  are  co-existent.  All  this 
simply  shows  that  time  cannot  be  imaged  at  all.  Time  is  a 

>  relation,  and  no  relation  can  be  imaged.  But  though  it  cannot 
be  imaged,  it  can  be  thought,  and  indeed  nothing  is  more  easy. 
A  'now'  is  thought  as  relative  to  a  'before'  and  'after':  it 
is  nothing  in  itself,  any  more  than  a  point  without  a  line,  or 
a  centre  without  a  circumference.  It  is  the  thought  of  pure 
succession,  and  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  we  cannot  think 
any  element  of  pure  succession  as  statical,  or,  in  Mr.  Bradley's 
phraseology,  as  a  "solid  part  of  time  ";  if  we  could  so  think  it, 
we  should  indeed  have  a  contradiction. 

Now,  if  time  is  just  the  thought  of  pure  succession,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  speak  of  thought  as  limited  by  time. 
The  only  limit  to  thought  is  that  which  is  unthinkable,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  easily  thought  than  time.  Kant's  doc- 
trine that  time  can  only  be  presented  in  a  successive  synthesis 
rests  upon  the  idea  that  moments  of  time  are  given  in  one 
image  after  another.  If  it  were  so,  we  should  have  merely  a 
succession  of  images,  but  no  thought  of  succession.  In  reality, 
the  thought  of  time  is  the  idea  of  distinguishable  elements  in 
the  continuous,  each  element  being  itself  continuous.  Time 

^is  always  the  same  thought  of  continuous  succession,  so  that 
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the  repetition  of  the  thought  adds  nothing  to  it.  What  is 
taken  as  a  limit  in  time  really  continues  it.  We  cannot  add 
one  moment  of  time  to  another,  because  we  cannot  think  of  a 
moment  as  separable  from  the  whole.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
time  one  of  the  simplest  forms  in  which  the  unity  of  the  real 
is  thought.  The  real  is  a  single  process,  and  this  process, 
thought  simply  as  a  process  without  further  determination,  is  - 
what  we  mean  by  time.  Mr.  Bradley's  hypothesis  of  a  number 
of  distinct  time-series  rests  upon  an  abstract  view  of  time,  as 
if  there  might  be  a  number  of  different  realities.  But  time  has 
no  independent  reality:  it  has  no  meaning  except  as  an  aspect 
of  the  one  reality  —  that  reality  which  manifests  itself  in  each 
and  every  change.  What  this  shows  is  that  time,  as  the  thought 
of  an  order  of  succession  in  all  change,  presupposes  a  fixed 
order  in  which  all  changes  take  place.  In  other  words,  the 
thought  of  time  is  implicitly  the  thought  of  causal  connection.  •/ 
If  we  separate  the  idea  of  time  from  all  the  more  concrete 
relations  by  which  the  real  is  constituted,  there  is  no  reason 
why  events  should  not  occur  in  any  order.  The  thought  of 
time  therefore  presupposes  the  thought  of  a  fixed  order  in 
events. 

Now,  if  time  is  just  the  conception  of  every  possible  succes- 
sion, it  is  obvious  that  to  speak  of  the  Absolute  as  in  time  is 
meaningless.     This  mode  of  speech  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  * 
time  constitutes  a  persistent  whole,  which  exists  apart  from 
all  the  changes  of  events.     But,  in  the  first  place,  time  has  no 
persistence  or  permanence;  it  is  simply  that  aspect  of  the  real  *• 
in  which  it  is  viewed  as  continually  changing  its  modes,  but  so 
changing  that  those  modes  follow,  but  do  not  co-exist.     To 
say  that   events  are  in  time  can  only  mean  that  events  are 
phases  of  the  one  reality  which  are  so  related  to  each  others 
that  there  is  no  break  in  their  continuity.     We  can  only  talk 
of  the  persistence  of  time  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  continu- 
ous  process  of  change  in  the  particular  aspects  of  the  real. 
And,  secondly,  time  is  not  separable  from  the  changing  states 
of  the  real,  and  therefore  these  states  cannot  be  said  properly  v 
to  be  in  time:   viewed  by  reference  to  each  other  they  are 
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related  as  successive,  but  time  is  simply  that  aspect  of  them  in 

-  which  they   are  viewed  apart   from   their  particular  content. 

Now,  if  time  is  merely  a  name  for  this  universal  aspect  of  the 

states  of  the  real,  we  cannot  say  that  the  real  or  Absolute  is 

>  in  time:  what  we  must  say  is,  that  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  Absolute  is  manifested  is  time.     But  the  Absolute  cannot 
be  said  to  be  successive,  because  it  is  the  principle  of  unity 

^  which  is  presupposed  in  all  succession.  The  Absolute  does 
not  come  into  being,  but  is  the  source  of  all  being,  and  there- 
fore the  source  of  all  change.  To  speak  of  the  Absolute  as  in 
time,  is  to  assume  that  we  can  adequately  define  it  as  a  succes- 
sion of  events.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that,  were  there 
no  succession  of  events,  there  would  be  no  Absolute.  For 

>  time  is  a  real  aspect  of  the  knowable  world,  and  no  real  aspect 
of  the  world  can  be  eliminated  without  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  knowledge.     While,  therefore,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Absolute  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  changes,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  such  a  succession  is  essential  to  the 
adequate  definition  of  the  Absolute.     The  idea  that  time  is 

>  merely  a  form  of  our  consciousness,  and  not  a  form  of  real 
existence,   has  its  source  ultimately  in  the  supposition  that 
time  is  a  necessary  limitation.     Now,  we  have  seen  that,  even 
for  our  thought,  time  is  not  a  limitation.     To  think  time  is  to 
be  beyond  it,  because  the  thought  of  time  as  continuous  suc- 
cession contains  all  that  it  involves.     The  wonderful  power  of 
thought  is  exhibited  in  a  striking  way  in  its  grasp  of  time  as 

>  the  universal  possibility  of  all  succession.     It  is  not  possible 
to  have  an  image  of  time,  but  it  is  possible  to  think  it.     No 
doubt  we  can  have  a  series  of  images,  but,  apart  from  the  rela- 
tion of  these  to  one  another,  we  have  no  consciousness  of  them 
as  a  series.     Thus  the  relation  of  time  is  involved  in  the  most 
elementary  form  of  knowledge,  and,  when  it  is  made  an  explicit 
object  of  reflection,  thought  merely  brings  to  clear  consciousness 
what  is  already  involved  in  perception.     To  suppose,  therefore, 
that  time  can  be  a  limit  to  the  Absolute  is  an  extraordinary 
delusion.     A  limit  which  our  minds  have  no  difficulty  in  tran- 
scending can  be  no  limit  to  the  Absolute. 
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But,  although  the  real  must  certainly  be  determined  as  ex- 
hibiting a  continuous  succession  of  changes,  such  a  determina- 
tion of  it  is  very  superficial  and  inadequate.  The  conception 
of  the  world  as  quantitative  is  not  untrue,  but  it  is  abstract  or 
partial.  So  far  as  the  various  phases  of  the  real  are  regarded 
purely  as  successive,  it  is  overlooked  that  they  have  deeper 
relations  than  the  relation  of  succession.  Now,  it  is  obviously 
of  supreme  importance,  in  seeking  to  determine  the  real,  that 
we  should  not  take  one  aspect  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  whole. 
But  to  conceive  of  the  real  as  simply  a  series  of  events  is 
utterly  inadequate.  A  mere  series  of  events  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, in  which  all  the  differences  of  events  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  non-existent.  And  this  abstraction  is  pure  time. 
If,  therefore,  we  suppose  pure  time  to  be  real  in  itself,  we 
necessarily  fall  into  contradiction,  for  in  pure  time  there  is  no 
distinction  of  one  event  from  another,  and  therefore  no  succes- 
sion. The  contradiction  arises  from  taking  an  abstract  possi- 
bility as  if  it  had  an  independent  reality.  Time  is  really  the 
conception  of  all  possible  events,  and  obviously  all  possible 
events  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  if  they  had  an  actual  ex- 
istence. Pure  time  is  no  more  real  than  any  other  possibility. 
The  only  sense,  therefore,  in  which  we  can  affirm  time  to  be 
'  real '  is  as  the  universal  possibility  of  events.  And  obviously 
all  possible  events  do  not  form  a  totality.  There  can  be  no 
totality  in  a  series.  On  the  other  hand,  reality  implies  succes- 
sion, and  hence  we  must  say  that  there  is  no  conceivable  reality 
which  does  not  present  the  aspect  of  succession  or  process. 
But  it  is  fatal  to  substantiate  this  aspect  of  reality  as  if  it  were 
a  complete  definition  of  it.  There  is  no  world  of  pure  events, 
but  neither  is  there  a  world  in  which  there  are  no  events.  A 
world  in  which  there  are  no  events,  a  non-temporal  world, 
would  be  a  world  without  change,  and  therefore  without  dis- 
tinction, and  such  a  world  is  inconceivable  and  therefore  unreal. 
Temporal  process  is  therefore  a  necessary  condition  of  reality: 
"dead,  processless  being"  is  simply  nothing.  But  a  mere  series  of 
events  is  equally  unthinkable :  there  can  be  no  change  where  there 
is  no  identity:  as  Kant  says,  "  only  the  permanent  changes." 
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The  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  real  as  a  mere  series  of 
•  events  may  be  shown  in  another  way.  So  conceived,  reality 
would  be  but  the  perpetual  substitution  of  one  event  for  an- 
other. Now,  if  all  reality  may  be  characterized  as  a  series  of 
events,  including  the  conscious  subject,  there  would  be  no 
consciousness  of  events.  A  subject  perpetually  flowing  away 
could  not  bring  together  in  consciousness  any  two  events,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  conscious  of  a  succession  of  events. 
But,  even  granting  the  subject  to  be  conscious  of  a  series,  we 
should  not  have  the  conception  of  a  real  world.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  consciousness  of  a  mere  series  of  states  which 
implies  that  what  so  appears  in  consciousness  has  any  objective 
reality.  States  which  occur  in  succession,  supposing  them  to 
have  no  other  determination,  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  one 
another.  Such  mutual  indifference,  in  fact,  is  characteristic  of 
the  elements  in  any  object  which  is  viewed  merely  as  a  quan- 
tity; for  it  is  the  very  idea  of  quantity  that  in  it  all  differences 
are  eliminated,  or  are  treated  purely  as  units  which  are  all 
exactly  alike.  Time,  as  a  pure  quantity,  is  of  this  nature,  and 
hence  it  supplies  no  criterion  by  which  one  phase  of  reality 
may  be  distinguished  from  another.  So  far  as  events  are 
viewed  merely  as  events,  they  have  no  order  in  their  occur- 
rence :  where  we  have  a  number  of  homogenous  units,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  taken  in  one  order 
rather  than  another.  Now,  in  the  idea  of  a  succession  of 
events,  we  always  include  the  idea  of  ' before,'  'now,'  and 
'after.'  This  conception,  therefore,  presupposes  that  events 
have  a  certain  order ;  in  other  words,  in  the  idea  of  succession 
we  tacitly  think  of  events  as  related  to  one  another  in  such  a 
way  that  under  the  given  conditions  one  event  must  precede 
and  another  follow.  As  we  have  seen,  this  order  of  succession 
is  not  involved  in  the  conception  of  time  as  a  pure  quantity. 
It  is  this  fact  which  gives  plausibility  to  Mr.  Bradley's  conten- 
tion that  time  might  flow  back;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  flow  round  or  flow  spirally,  or  in 
any  other  way  we  please.  Nor,  again,  is  there  in  pure  time 
any  condition  of  unity,  and  hence,  as  Mr.  Bradley  also  urges, 
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there  might  be  any  number  of  times  flowing  apart  from  one 
another.  The  proper  inference  from  this  indifference  of  time^ 
to  unity  or  order,  does  not  seem  to  be  that  which  Mr.  Bradley 
draws,  namely,  that  time  is  not  a  true  determination  of  reality; 
the  true  inference  surely  is  this,  that  time  presupposes  order 
in  time,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  successions  of  events  imply 
necessary  or  causal  succession.  Time,  as  such,  does  not  deter- 
mine the  succession  of  events,  but  there  is  in  events  themselves 
something  which  determines  them  as  occurring  in  the  order  of 
succession.  To  suppose  that  reality  may  be  reduced  to  an 
arbitrary  succession  of  events  is  to  make  all  knowledge  of 
reality  impossible.  A  fixed  order  of  events  is  implied  in  the- 
consciousness  of  events  as  real;  or,  in  other  words,  reality  im- 
plies the  relation  to  each  other  of  all  possible  events  as  deter- 
mined by  necessary  laws  of  causation.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
correct  our  first  inadequate  view  of  the  real  as  a  mere  temporal 
process,  by  conceiving  of  it  as  a  connected  system  in  which 
each  element  implies  all  the  others.  The  category  of  quantity 
presupposes  and  rests  upon  the  category  of  causality  or  neces-  ^ 
sary  connection.  Nothing  is  real  except  as  part  of  a  connected 
system  of  reality. 

From  the  point  of  view  now  reached,  the  independent  reality 
of  events  is  shown  to  be  false.  But  even  the  conception  of 
events  as  mutually  dependent  is  not  a  conception  in  which  we 
can  rest  as  an  ultimate  determination  of  the  real.  To  refer 
one  event  to  another  as  its  explanation,  this  second  event  to  a 
third,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  still  leaves  reality  without  any^ 
principle  of  unity.  A  true  principle  of  unity  can  be  found 
only  in  a  reality  which  is  self-dependent  or  self-explanatory. 
But  there  is  no  reality  which  fulfills  this  demand  except  that^ 
which  is  self-caused  or  self-determined.  The  totality  of  de- 
pendent being  presupposes  independent  being,  and  the  only 
independent  being  is  that  which  is  self-dependent.  Such  a 
self-dependent  being  does  not  pass  over  into  its  effect,  but 
maintains  itself  in  its  effect.  Now,  such  a  self-dependents 
being  we  find  partly  realized  in  life,  for  all  living  beings  main- 
tain themselves  by  a  process  in  which  they  turn  the  environ- 
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ment  into  a  means  of  self-realization.  Thus  the  inorganic 
world  is  a  factor  in  the  process  of  life.  It  is  only,  however, 
when  we  find  that  the  real  includes  not  only  living  but  self- 
conscious  beings,  that  we  reach  the  conception  of  a  unity  which 
is,  in  the  absolute  sense,  self-determining.  So  far  as  any  being 
is  self-conscious,  it  not  only  maintains  itself  in  what  at  first 
seems  external  to  it,  but  it  is  just  because  it  can  oppose  what 
is  not-self  to  itself  that  it  can  consciously  make  the  not-self 
the  means  of  developing  itself.  Now,  if  in  ourselves  we  find  a 
principle  of  unity  by  reference  to  which,  and  alone  by  reference 

>to  which,  we  can  explain  the  unity  of  all  reality,  our  search  for 
unity  is  at  last  satisfied.  A  self-conscious,  self-determining 
unity  is  an  ultimate  conception,  because  no  other  conception 
of  reality  can  be  suggested  which  will  not  be  found  to  be  iden- 
tical with  one  of  the  lower  conceptions  which  have  already  been 
found  inadequate.  At  the  same  time,  in  defining  the  Absolute 
as  such  a  unity,  we  must  be  careful  to  remove  from  it  all  ele- 
ments which  are  inconsistent  with  its  purity.  In  what  follows, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  effect  this  elimination,  —  so  far  as  that  can 
be  done  in  a  general,  and  therefore  inadequate  way. 

(i)  The  Absolute  is  very  inadequately  conceived  when  it  is 
defined  simply  as  Substance.  This  view  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  opposing  mind  and  nature,  or  thought  and  reality,  to  each 
other  as  abstract  opposites.  For,  if  mind  excludes  nature  and 

>  nature  mind,  we  are  compelled  to  seek  for  the  unity  of  both  in 
that  which  is  neither,  but  is  something  beyond  both.  This 
'  something/  however,  cannot  be  further  defined,  and  hence  it 
remains  for  knowledge  absolutely  indeterminate.  Now,  it  is 
strangely  supposed  that  such  an  elimination  of  the  distinction 
of  nature  and  mind  is  the  logical  result  of  the  idealistic  concep- 
tion of  the  Absolute.  When  it  is  maintained  that  there  can 
be  no  absolute  separation  of  mind  and  nature,  subject  and 
object,  it  is  argued  that  mind  and  nature  are  identified,  and 
hence  it  is  said  that  we  must  fall  back  upon  a  unity  which  is 
manifested  indifferently  in  both.  This  objection  seems  to  me 
to  rest  upon  a  misconception  of  what  Idealism  affirms.  What 
is  really  maintained  is  that  the  conception  of  nature  as  an  inde- 
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pendent  reality  is  a  conception  which,  if  taken  in  its  strict 
sense,  contradicts  itself.  If  nature  is  an  independent  reality, 
it  can  have  in  it  no  principle  of  unity.  For  the  highest  prin- 
ciple by  which  it  can  be  determined  is  that  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  its  parts,  and  this  principle  still  leaves  the  parts 
external  to  one  another,  while  it  explains  the  process  of  nature 
as  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  each  part  by  the  action 
upon  it  of  the  others.  But  such  a  conception  does  not  take  us 
beyond  the  idea  of  an  aggregate  of  parts,  only  externally  or 
mechanically  related  to  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
mind  is  separated  from  nature,  it  can  only  be  conceived  as  an 
abstract  unity,  which,  as  having  no  differences  within  itself, 
must  forever  remain  in  its  abstractness.  Now,  Idealism  re-  g 
fuses  to  admit  that  nature  and  mind  are  thus  separated.  It  \ 
regards  nature  as  the  manifestation  of  mind,  and  mind  as  the 
principle  of  unity  implied  in  nature.  Hence,  for  the  mechani- 
cal conception  of  nature  as  a  system  of  interdependent  parts 
undergoing  correspondent  changes,  is  substituted  the  organic ,/ 
idea  of  nature  as  a  system  which  develops  towards  an  end. 
This  view  transforms  the  conception  of  nature,  not  by  denying 
that  it  is  a  system,  but  by  regarding  it  as  a  system  which  is  \ 
rational,  and  therefore  is  intelligible  to  all  beings  in  whom 
reason  operates.  Now,  if  we  have  to  interpret  nature  from  the 
point  of  view  of  reason,  the  key  to  nature  is  to  be  found  in 
mind.  Hence  the  Absolute  cannot  be  adequately  conceived 
merely  as  the  unity  which  is  beyond  the  distinction  of  nature 
and  mind,  but  only  as  the  unity  which  is  implicit  in  nature  vi- 
and explicit  in  mind.  When,  therefore,  we  seek  to  determine 
the  relation  of  particular  forms  of  being  to  the  Absolute,  the 
question  is  how  far  each  is  the  explicit  manifestation  of  ration- 
ality. No  form  of  reality  can  be  regarded  as  '  mere  appearance/ 
but  only  as  the  more  or  less  adequate  manifestation  of  the  prin-y- 
ciple  which  is  the  source  and  explanation  of  all  reality.  When, 
therefore,  we  speak  of  an  '  individual '  reality,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  its  individuality  is  constituted  by  its  relation  to  the 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  reality  cannot  be 
denned  as  nothing  but  the  sum  of  its  relations  to  other  indi-  v 
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vidual  realities.  The  conception  of  reality  as  determined 
purely  by  the  relations  of  one  thing  to  another,  overlooks  the 
principle  of  unity  which  is  present  in  all  alike.  This  is  true 
even  of  inorganic  things.  Each  atom  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
is  nothing  apart  from  its  relations,  but  each  participates  in  the 
universal,  so  that  an  atom  of  each  is  always  determined  by  the 
relations  into  which  it  is  capable  of  entering,  while  yet  it  mani- 
fests the  character  peculiar  to  all  atoms  of  its  own  kind.  The 
individuality  in  this  case  is  of  a  very  simple  character.  Much 
more  obvious  is  the  principle  of  individuality  in  the  case  of 
living  beings,  which  do  not  persist  in  the  same  unchangeable 
relations,  but  exhibit  a  whole  series  of  relations  to  the  environ- 
ment. Hence  we  can  only  describe  the  nature  of  a  living  being 
by  pointing  out  the  cycle  of  changes  through  which  it  passes. 
The  living  being  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  non-living  by 
the  greater  complexity  of  its  relations,  and  by  the  more  express 
exhibition  of  its  individual  unity.  But  it  is  especially  in  self- 
conscious  beings  that  individuality  and  universality  reach  their 
higher  stage.  Speaking  generally,  we  must  therefore  say  that 
a  being  is  .more  truly  individual,  the  more  perfectly  it  contains 
within  itself  the  principle  of  the  whole.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
say  that  the  Absolute  is  manifested  equally  in  all  beings;  in- 
deed, strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  in  self-conscious  beings  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  Absolute  is  revealed.  Now,  if  it  is  true 
that  only  as  reason  is  developed  in  a  being  does  it  express  what 
is  the  true  principle  of  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Abso- 
lute cannot  be  realized,  as  it  truly  is,  in  beings  lower  than  man, 
and  that  even  in  man  it  is  not  realized  in  its  absolute  complete- 
ness. By  this  conception  of  the  immanence  of  the  Absolute 
in  all  forms  of  being,  together  with  the  recognition  that  in  man 
at  his  best  the  Absolute  is  most  fully  manifested,  we  are  enabled 
to  see  that  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  as  merely  the  un- 
changing substance  which  persists  in  all  forms  of  changing 
existence  is  quite  inadequate.  Such  a  conception,  on  the  one 
hand,  abolishes  all  the  distinctions  of  one  being  from  another, 
making  them  all  equally  unreal;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
denies  that  the  Absolute  is  a  self -revealing  subject,  immanent 
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in  all  forms  of  being,  but  manifested  truly  only  in  those  that 
are  self-conscious. 

(2)  The  Absolute  is  inadequately  conceived  when  it  is  de- 
fined as  the  Power  which  is  manifested  in  all  particular  forms 
of  reality,  or,  in  other  words,  simply  as  the  First  Cause  or 
Creator  of  the  world.  The  conception  of  Power  or  Force  is 
that  of  a  negative  activity  which  manifests  itself  in  overcoming 
some  other  power  which  is  opposed  to  it.  The  mechanical 
conception  of  energy  is  the  '  power  of  doing  work,'  and  is 
always  explained  as  manifested  in  opposition  to  that  which 
resists  it.  All  energy  is  therefore  by  its  very  nature  limited. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  infinite  power,  we  virtually  tran- 
scend the  conception  of  energy,  for  <  infinite '  power  must  be  ^ 
the  energy  which  includes  in  itself  all  forms  of  energy.  Such 
a  conception  takes  us  beyond  the  conception  of  Power  alto- 
gether. The  only  kind  of  power  which  can  be  called  infinite 
is  that  power  which  is  self-determinant,  and  such  a  power  is 
found  only  in  self-conscious  energy,  which  is  truly  infinite  be- 
cause it  returns  upon  itself  or  preserves  its  unity  in  all  its  " 
manifestations.  In  self-conscious  energy,  object  and  subject// 
are  identical.  In  man  this  energy  of  self-consciousness  is  not 
complete,  because  man  is  not  completely  self-conscious.  But 
in  the  Absolute  there  must  be  complete  self-consciousness. 
Now,  if  we  are  compelled  to  conceive  of  the  Absolute  as  com- 
plete self-consciousness,  there  is  in  the  Absolute  the  perfect 
unity  of  subject  and  object.  And,  as  such  a  unity  admits  of 
no  degrees,  there  can  be  no  absolute  origination  of  reality,  for  \ 
this  would  mean  the  absolute  origination  of  some  phase  of  the 
Absolute.  The  ordinary  conception  of  creation  as  the  origina- 
tion of  the  world  out  of  nothing  conveys  a  truth  in  the  form 
of  a  self-contradiction :  it  expresses  the  idea  of  self-determin- 
ing activity  in  the  imaginative  form  of  a  transition  from  noth- 
ing to  reality  as  taking  place  in  time.  A  blank  nothing  is 
imagined,  which  is  at  bottom  merely  the  abstraction  from  all 
determinate  reality,  and  then  it  is  imagined  that  this  blank 
nothing  is  succeeded  by  determinate  reality.  The  conception 
of  causality,  as  it  is  employed  in  determining  the  relation  of 
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one  phase  of  reality  to  another,  is  transferred  to  the  relation 
between  the  Absolute  and  determinate  reality.  Now,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  conception  of  causal  connection  has  no  meaning 
except  as  expressing  the  dependence  of  particular  phases  of 
reality  upon  one  another,  and  ultimately  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  that  such  interdependence  of  particular  phases  of 
reality  presupposes  a  self-determining  principle.  When  we 
have  reached  this  point  of  view,  we  have  transcended  the  cate- 
gory of  causality,  and  it  is  therefore  inadmissible  to  employ  it 
in  seeking  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
But  this  is  what  is  done  in  the  ordinary  conception  of  creation, 
though  the  inadequacy  of  the  conception  is  virtually  admitted 
when  the  creation  of  the  world  is  figured  as  the  origination  of 
it  from  nothing.  For  '  nothing  '  is  represented  as  if  it  were  a 
material  to  which  a  definite  form  was  given  by  the  action  upon 
it  of  an  external  cause.  It  is  obvious  that  this  crude  way  of 
conceiving  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  Absolute  must  be 
discarded.  The  world  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Absolute, 

>but  must  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  or  objectification  of 
the  Absolute,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  Absolute  itself  re- 
garded in  its  abstract  opposition  to  itself.  This  opposition, 
however,  is  merely  a  distinction;  for  that  which  is  opposed  to 
the  Absolute  is  the  Absolute  itself. 

(3)  The  Absolute  is  not  adequately  conceived  as  a  Person, 
although  no  doubt  the  conception  of  Personality  is  much  more 
adequate  as  a  predicate  of  the  Absolute  than  that  of  Power. 

^  By  a  '  person '  we  mean  a  being  that  is  an  individual,  and,  fur- 
ther, an  individual  who  is  capable  of  conceiving  himself  as  a 
self.  But  personality  emphasizes  the  exclusive  aspect  of  self- 
activity,  and  thus  one  person  is  separated  and  opposed  to  an- 
other. On  this  basis  of  exclusive  self -hood  all  rights  are  based, 

>  a  right  being  the  expression  of  the  self  in  that  which  has  no 
self.  Now,  so  far  as  the  Absolute  is  affirmed  to  be  a  Person, 
the  main  idea  is  that  the  Absolute  is  self-conscious,  and  to 

^this  extent  it  is  true  that  the  Absolute  is  a  Person.  But  the 
Absolute  is  not  properly  conceived  as  a  Person,  in  the  sense 
of  being  an  exclusive  self-centred  individual.  The  conception 
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of  personality  is  inadequate  even  when  applied  to  man,  for  it 
is  not  true  that  man  is  merely  a  person.  The  first  conscious- 
ness of  exclusive  or  adverse  relations  to  others  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  conception  of  man  as  essentially  spirit,  that 
is,  as  a  being  whose  true  self  is  found  in  what  is  not  self. 
Man  is  therefore  not  adequately  conceived  as  an  exclusive  self, 
but  only  as  a  self  whose  true  nature  is  to  transcend  his  exclu- 
siveness  and  to  find  himself  in  what  seems  at  first  to  be  op- 
posed to  him.  In  other  words,  man  is  essentially  self-separative  : 
he  must  go  out  of  his  apparently  self-centred  life  in  order  to  find  * 


himself  in  a  truer  and  richer  life.  This  conception  of  a 
opposing  subject  must  be  applied  to  the  Absolute.  The  Abso- 
lute is  not  an  abstract  Person,  but  a  Spirit,  i.e.,  a  being  whosev 
essential  nature  consists  in  opposing  to  itself  beings  in  unity 
with  whom  it  realizes  itself.  This  conception  of  a  self-alienat-  \ 
ing  or  self-distinguishing  subject  is  the  fundamental  idea  which 
is  expressed  in  an  inadequate  way  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
We  can  conceive  nothing  higher  than  a  self-conscious  subject, 
who,  in  the  infinite  fullness  of  his  nature,  exhibits  his  perfec- 
tion in  beings  who  realize  themselves  in  identification  with 
Him.  What  Schiller  expresses  in  a  figurative  way  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  philosophy: 

"  Freundlos  war  der  grosse  Weltenmeister, 
Fiihlte  Mangel,  darum  schuf  er  Geister, 

Sel'ge  Spiegel  seiner  Seligkeit. 
Fand  das  hochste  Wesen  schon  kein  Gleiches, 
Aus  dem  Kelch  des  ganzen  Wesenreiches 

Schaumt  ihm  die  Unendlichkeit." 

JOHN  WATSON. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE. 


'THE    FEELINGS.' 

FOR  common  purposes  every  one  understands  well  enough 
what  is  meant  by  '  the  feelings/  The  lists  of  them  given 
in  the  text-books  are  pretty  much  alike.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  technical  definitions,  we  find  no  single  formula  in  lit- 
erature that  could  have  given  rise  to  the  ordinary  lists.  Univer- 
sally our  subject  is  made  to  include  the  'grosser'  emotions. 
Almost  as  frequently  it  is  used  to  embrace  our  finer  moral  and 
esthetic  sentiments.  By  no  few  doctrines,  and  particularly  by 
the  traditional  '  trichotomy '  of  mental  philosophy,  it  is  widened 
to  cover  the  entire  field  of  our  likes  and  dislikes.  Plainly,  if 
any  one  succeeds  in  bringing  '  the  feelings '  to  a  definite  analy- 
sis, some  of  these  usages  are  likely  to  appear  inadmissible. 
Provisionally,  therefore,  I  shall  give  the  subject  the  widest 
range,  and  shall  leave  more  exact  definitions  to  be  the  outcome 
of  our  labor. 

Our  subject  being  given  these  wide  limits,  preparatory  to 
anything  new  which  I  may  have  to  offer,  we  may  examine 
certain  current  notions  regarding  the  feelings. 

According  to  a  favorite  doctrine,  the  fundamental  nature  of  a 
feeling  consists  in  its  'subjective  reference'  (cf.  Wundt,  Sully, 
and  Ladd).  But  since  feelings  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  child  long 
before  any  concept  or  idea  of  'self  or  of  a  'subject '  is  devel- 
oped, it  should  be  plain  that  there  is  nothing  within  a  feeling 
per  se  which  intimates  or  constitutes  this  alleged  'reference 
to  a  subject.' 

A  doctrine  closely  allied  to  this  'subject  reference'  of  the 
feelings  conceives  that  a  certain  ultimate  specific  quality  con- 
stitutes their  distinctive  nature.  For  instance,  Professor  Sully 
says:  "All  feelings  thus  seem  reducible  to  pleasure  and  pain." 
These  words  put  the  doctrine  in  its  extreme  '  orthodox '  form. 
Pain  and  pleasure,  however,  always  have  been  shadowy  terms, 
and  recent  literature  betrays  a  tendency  to  '  liberalize '  them 
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much  after  the  fashion  of  modern  Scripture  interpretation. 
Some  authors  now  use  the  words  in  a  way  which  sets  us  won- 
dering why  they  should  continue  the  traditional  trichotomy 
of  mental  science  in  their  system  any  longer.  It  is  probable 
that  those  who  thus  practically  resolve  feeling  into  the  same 
ultimate  categories  of  content  and  function  as  they  do  other 
phenomena  of  intellect  and  will,  may  really  be  found  in  closer 
agreement  with  the  doctrines  herein  to  be  proposed  than  might 
be  suspected  from  the  contrast  between  the  continued  use  of 
traditional  phrases  on  their  part,  and  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  them  in  these  pages.  But  neglecting  these  advanced 
'  rationalizations '  of  the  old  doctrines,  we  must  yet  sum  up 
these  latter  consistently  with  the  bulk  of  traditional  literature, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  their  root-notion  is  unmistakably 
that  our  feelings  constitute  our  likes  and  dislikes,  and  that  the 
peculiar  tone  or  quality  of  pain-pleasure  is  the  indispensable 
<  element '  or  '  ingredient '  in  all  feelings,  which  immediately 
constitutes  their  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness. 

If  this  doctrine  were  true,  it  would  vitally  concern  the  pre- 
sentative  nature  of  feelings.  It  is,  I  think,  not  at  all  true. 
But  since  it  is  widely  believed  to  be  so,  and  is  based  upon  one 
of  the  most  persistent  illusions  in  psychology,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  something  upon  it  before  I  can  make  the  truth 
credible.  Our  first  step  toward  this  end  must  be  to  realize 
the  difference  between  the  proposition,  '  Pain,  of  and  within 
itself,  constitutes  disagreeableness,'  and  the  quite  different 
proposition,  '  Pain  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  compels  us  to 
think  and  to  act  in  a  certain  way.'  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that,  if  all  the  remaining  warp  and  woof  of  our  minds  were 
shorn  away,  leaving  pain  alone,  the  pain  ivould  still  constitute 
all  that  is  disagreeable  in  life.  And  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  say  that  pain  has  such  influence  upon  the  other  warp  and 
woof  as  to  compel  it  to  fill  in  around  the  pain  in  conformity 
with  a  certain  peculiar  pattern,  and  in  such  a  way  that,  when 
formed,  the  whole  together  constitutes  disagreeableness.  When 
thus  clearly  written  down  there  are  few  psychologists  who  will 
support  the  former  of  these  propositions.  In  proportion  as 
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conation,  cognition,  recognition,  discrimination,  and  the  like, 
are  unraveled,  the  more  complex  do  their  processes  appear. 
And  at  this  stage  of  our  science  it  should  appear  certain  that, 
if  disagreeableness  involves  any  degree  whatever  of  conation 
or  of  cognition  (perception,  discrimination,  or  recognition),  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  within  the  bare  limits  of  any  one 
quality  alone.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  even  the  most  loyal 
advocates  of  traditional  pain-pleasure  theories  will  eventually 
be  driven  to  take  refuge  in  our  second  formulation  of  their 
general  doctrine.1 

But  this  alternative  formulation,  when  examined,  is  as  likely 
to  fall  before  modern  criticism  as  is  the  former.  Restated  so  as 
to  make  it  general,  this  is  that  our  likes,  dislikes,  and  emotions 
are  due  to  the  particular  and  specific  influence  of  pain  and 
pleasure  qualities.  At  once  we  are  confronted  here  with  an 
anomaly  unparalleled  among  all  other  mental  qualities.  No 
psychologist  to-day  is  inclined  to  say  literally  of  other  qualities 
that,  as  qualities,  they  determine  mental  events.  The  most 
'subjective'  idealist  would  not  claim  that  the  original  events 
of  our  minds  (those  from  outer  stimulation)  are  determined  by 
laws  of  quality.  To  do  this  would  be  like  soberly  maintaining 
as  a  cosmic  necessity,  that  the  sight  of  red  hair  must  be  followed 
by  that  of  a  white  horse.  Moreover,  psychology  is  now  agreed 

1  If  disagreeableness  were  confined  to  a  single  quality,  then  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference what  warp  and  woof  were  woven  into  the  rest  of  the  pattern.  It  would 
then  make  no  difference  what  we  thought  about  pain,  or  how  we  comported  our- 
selves regarding  it.  For  instance,  a  child  now  dances  with  joy  over  sugar  plums  ; 
were  the  agreeableness  here  constituted  by  the  presence  in  the  child's  mental 
states  of  the  hypothetical  quality  called  '  pleasure,'  then  if  this  single  quality  were 
replaced  throughout  with  pain,  the  other  events  remaining  the  same  as  before,  there- 
upon, according  to  the  proposition  in  question,  the  events  so  modified  should  be 
as  disagreeable  as  previously  they  were  agreeable.  In  other  words,  laughing,  and 
shouting,  and  dancing,  and  clapping  of  hands  under  such  conditions  should  be  as 
mournful  as  now  they  are  joyous.  Similarly,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  weeping,  if 
sprinkled  o'er  with  Professor  Sully's  hypothetical  pleasure  condiment,  ought  in 
every  case  to  constitute  genuine  realization  of  happiness,  notwithstanding  any 
peculiarity  in  their  physiological  effects,  and  their  significance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  evolutionary  conduct.  To  this  we  are  driven  if  we  consistently  maintain 
that  all  things  kin  to  laughing  and  sobbing,  and  all  their  reverberative  or  kin- 
aesthetic  effects,  and  all  we  think  about  them  and  with  them,  are  not  themselves 
farts  of  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness. 
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that  so-called  <  associative '  mental  events  are  not  governed  by 
quality  laws.  As  Professor  James  puts  it,  "  there  is  no  ele- 
mentary tendency  of  pure  qualities  to  awaken  similars  in  the 
mind."  (Psychology,  I,  p.  579.)  And  that  there  are  no  such 
tendencies  between  dissimilar  qualities  may  be  stated  more 
positively.  Thus  it  would  appear,  relative  to  other  mental 
elements  than  pain  and  pleasure,  that  the  doctrine  of  their 
qualities  determining  their  compoundings  has  no  standing  in 
our  present  science. 

This  of  itself  should  make  one  hesitate  about  setting  pain 
and  pleasure  apart  as  exceptions  to  all  other  qualities.  And 
when  one  considers  that  our  emotional  and  esthetic  life  does 
most  conspicuously  follow  the  ordinary  laws  of  association,  one 
should  again  suspect  that  the  sort  of  underlying  groundwork 
which  accounts  for  ordinary  association  should  lie  behind  emo- 
tional and  esthetic  association  as  well. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  there  are  likely  to  be  those  who 
will  still  cling  to  the  notion  that  these  hypothetical  qualities  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  as  such,  influence  mental  warp  and  woof  by 
some  sort  of  function  peculiarly  their  own.  And  after  what  I 
have  said  about  <  original  events  '  and  'associative  events/  these 
advocates  are  now  likely  to  fall  back  upon  conative  functions. 
Indeed,  from  the  first  this  notion  has  been  the  stronghold  of 
pain-pleasure  fallacies,  as  well  as  the  main  source  of  these  illu- 
sions, and  is  likely  now  to  persist  as  the  last  resort  before 
surrender.  That  we  act  as  we  do  under  pain,  because  we  rec- 
ognize pain  to  be  pain,  is  a  fundamental  illusion,  natural  and 
inevitable  to  every  mind  until  dispelled.  But  to-day  one  should 
easily  bring  one's  self  round  to  appreciate  the  truth.  A  horse 
runs  instinctively  from  fire,  and  a  child  from  bears  and  dark- 
ness. But  everybody  now  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
these  instinctive  acts  are  brought  about  by  the  definite  adjust- 
ment, under  evolutionary  growth,  of  the  creature's  nerves  and 
muscles  to  its  bodily  preservation.  Our  reactions  to  pain  have 
arisen  in  the  same  manner.  As  Professor  Baldwin  has  lately 
pointed  out  (Psy.  Rev.,  Nov.  1894),  the  child  withdraws  its 
hand  from  the  flame  reflexly;  or,  in  other  words,  instinctively. 
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It  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  that,  when  that  particular 
stimulation  occurs,  a  very  complicated  mechanism  'goes  off' 
automatically.  The  pain  is  the  presentative  side  of  the  occur- 
rence. The  pain  is  felt  and  the  reaction  follows  involuntarily. 
To  the  na'i've  mind  it  appears  as  if  the  pain  caused  the  reaction. 
But  to  conceive  this  is  to  ignore  the  complicated  and  extensive 
mechanism  involving  eye,  head,  arm,  and  a  multitude  of  deli- 
cately adjusted  muscles,  nerves,  and  ganglia,  which  an  infinite 
period  of  evolutionary  growth  has  articulated  to  their  particular 
function. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  na'fve  and  traditional  illusion  that 
pain  and  pleasure  influence  our  mental  warp  and  woof,  and 
our  conduct  as  well,  by  some  peculiarity  of  function  attached 
to  their  quality  per  se,  should  easily  vanish.  The  illusion  once 
gone,  the  fact  that  all  affective  phenomena  are  specific  reac- 
tions of  our  very  complicated  automatic  organism  speedily 
asserts  itself.  And  this  last  proposition  once  firmly  settled 
upon,  the  traditional  pain-pleasure  theories  of  feeling  are  likely 
to  play  but  a  declining  role  in  future  science.  The  reason  for 
this,  if  the  facts  be  but  given  due  consideration,  should  be 
obvious.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  pain-pleasure  doc- 
trines, and  notoriously  has  been  so  since  the  days  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  that  they  stand  for  plus-minus  general  conditions. 
The  root-notion  is  the  same  whether  the  general  condition  is 
one  of  spiritual  welfare,  mental  efficiency,  neural  discharge,  or 
locally  stored  energy.  But  the  central  proposition  arrived  at 
above  was  that  the  various  affective  reactions  are  not  general 
at  all,  but  are  all  of  them  extremely  definite,  complicated,  and 
particular.  In  short,  the  root-notions  in  the  two  propositions, 
the  traditional  and  the  evolutionary,  are  diametrically  and 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  each  other.  By  the  traditional  theory, 
pain  stands  for  some  sort  of  general  balance;  by  the  facts,  pain 
stands  for  reflexes  which  are  among  the  most  deeply  purpose- 
ful, definite,  and  particular  in  our  organism.  In  time,  there- 
fore, the  notion  is  likely  to  take  full  possession  of  science  — 
that  pain  and  pleasure  cannot  be  thus  at  once  and  at  the  same 
time  general  and  particular.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  whole 
controversy  in  a  nutshell. 
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In  short,  to  sum  up  the  situation,  it  should  now,  I  think,  be 
sufficiently  apparent,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  traditional  theo- 
ries of  feeling  were  conceived  before  the  requirements  of  modern 
science,  either  biological  or  psychological,  arose,  and  that  they 
belong  to  a  past  epoch;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  pain,  fear, 
anger,  love,  hate,  and  the  other  feelings,  are  instinctive  re- 
actions to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account 
for  any  and  all  other  inherited  habits.  Nothing,  however,  so 
successfully  dispels  illusion  and  settles  controversies  as  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  truth  itself.  Former  theories  failing  us,  we 
may,  therefore,  turn  with  encouragement  to  examine  anew  the 
nature  of  the  feelings.1 

1  Confined  to  our  limited  space,  any  discussion  of  theories  so  wide-reaching 
as  those  here  involved,  must  appear  to  their  advocates  inadequate  and  perhaps 
unfair.  If  there  are  arguments,  used  by  eminent  authors,  which  to  my  readers  it 
appears  I  have  been  unfair  to,  or  have  wholly  overlooked,  I  beg  them  not  to  take 
this  too  speedily  for  granted.  I  have  confined  myself  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
crucial  points,  irrespective  of  authority.  For  instance,  I  am  not  at  all  unaware 
that  attempts  have  been  made  by  Bain,  Spencer,  and  Baldwin,  to  account  for  the 
particularity  of  affective  reactions  on  evolutionary  principles.  But  I  have  given 
little  attention  to  these,  partly,  as  above  stated,  from  lack  of  space,  and  partly 
because  of  their  manifest  inefficacy  when  pressed  with  adequate  criticism.  The 
moment  that  Professor  Bain  feels  bound  to  give  an  account  of  how,  under  evo- 
lution, the  various  affective  reactions  became  particular,  that  moment  he  ought 
to  be  aware  that  they  are  not  general ;  and  if  not  general,  that  they  cannot  result 
from  any  sort  of  general  nervous  discharge  such  as  that  upon  which  he  bases  his 
pain-pleasure  explanations.  But  admitting  his  explanations,  what,  indeed,  are 
they  but  a  plan  of  evolutionary  differentiation  by  which  the  primitive  'general 
discharges,'  which  he  assumes,  must  necessarily  have  ceased  to  be  general,  and 
have  become  confined  to  particular  paths  and  reactions  ?  Or  again,  what  is  it  but 
a  part  of  the  plan  by  which  it  is  commonly  explained  how  all  neural  discharges 
have  been  particularized  by  slow  differentiation  and  specialization  of  the  one 
general  discharge  of  primal  protoplasm  ?  It  would  scarcely  seem  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  give  much  space  to  an  explanation  which,  if  it  worked,  would  dis- 
prove the  assumptions  in  whose  support  it  is  invoked. 

Or,  for  another  instance,  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  done  injustice  in  ignoring 
the  patient  work  of  Mr.  Marshall.  But  who  can  scientifically  controvert  Mr.  Mar- 
shall ?  Until  he  shall  have  made  plain  how  any  organ  can  act  except  by  its  own 
stored  force,  he  can  scarcely  expect  us  to  see  in  his  formula  anything  else  than  an 
excessively  vague  generalization  of  the  fact  that  if  a  greater  strain  is  put  upon  any 
organ  than  it  can  bear,  pain  is  likely  to  follow.  But  even  then  we  are  left  with 
the  compensating  formula  upon  our  hand  that  stimulations  which  are  not  exces- 
sive invariably  give  pleasure  ;  a  formula  which,  notwithstanding  the  industry  of 
Mr.  Marshall  in  hunting  up  instances  which  are  favorable  to  it,  remains  contra- 
dicted at  first  hand  by  instances  abundantly  clear,  and  in  number  simply  incom- 
putable. 
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Inasmuch  as  my  treatment  proposes  to  be  different  from 
what  is  traditional,  I  shall  make  it  easier  for  my  readers  to 
follow  me  by  first  laying  before  them  an  outline  of  what 
afterwards  I  shall  explain  more  fully. 

A  favorite  doctrine  bases  the  feelings  upon  pain  and  pleas- 
ure, and  conceives  that  their  distinctive  character  is  given  to 
them  proportionally  with  the  admixture  of  these  two  qualities. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  quality  of  the 
feelings  in  general  is  the  least  notable  of  their  characteristics; 
that  they  need  not  contain  any  pain-pleasure  at  all,  any  more 
than  an  abstract  idea ;  and  that  a  feeling  may  be  of  any  quality 
whatever. 

The  most  distinctive  psychological  characteristic  of  the  feel- 
ings —  though  it  has  close  rivals  —  I  declare  to  be  found  in 
their  presentative  simplicity.  I  do  not  use  the  word  '  presenta- 
tive '  here  in  any  cognitive  sense,  but  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which,  as  mental  states  or  pictures  considered  by  themselves, 
they  are  made  up  or  organized.  If  an  artist  should  daub  his 
canvas  with  a  single  color,  or  should  stir  all  of  his  colors  into 
one  mass,  that  might  be  said  to  represent  a  feeling.  If  he 
distributed  his  colors  into  a  landscape,  or  a  portrait,  that 
would  represent  a  percept  or  concept.  A  state  presenting 
no  psychic  manifoldness,  or  qualitative  variegation!  this  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  a  feeling,  described  from  its  phe- 
nomenal side  alone;  and  when  we  explain  this,  we  do  at  least 
a  good  half  of  our  task  of  explaining  the  feelings  in  general. 
The  dependence  of  variegation  upon  presentative  organization 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  done  injustice  to  Professor  Wundt  and  his 
School  (the  latter  as  represented  by  the  recent  theory  of  Kulpe).  But  here  I 
have  been  constrained  to  silence  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  His  pupil,  Professor 
Titchener,  declares  that  Professor  Wundt's  Gefiihle  are  nothing  at  all  but  Willens- 
richtungen.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  this  view  must  be  "  teased  out  of  the 
text."  And  it  is  of  this  task  that  I  have  felt  myself  incompetent. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  then  the  best  it  can  do  is  to  place  Professor  Wundt  in 
that  class  of  '  rationalizing  interpreters '  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  still 
using  the  phrases  of  tradition  while  putting  into  them  a  new  meaning.  Read  on 
their  face  value,  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  Professor  Wundt's  doctrines  of  pain 
and  pleasure  which  should  warrant  us  in  placing  them  outside  of  that  'plus- 
minus  '  formula  of  '  general  conditions '  of  some  sort,  against  which  our  argu- 
ments are  collectively  directed. 
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and  its  independence  of  motor  functioning  (except  remotely)  I 
shall  make  plain  further  on.  And,  altogether,  so  significant  is 
this  presentative  simplicity  as  a  key  to  the  total  nature  of  the 
feelings  fundamentally,  that  when  any  one  asks  me  in  general 
what  a  '  feeling '  is,  I  am  inclined  to  point  to  some  primitive 
unorganized  creature  and  to  answer:  "Whatever  that  is  to 
biology,  a  feeling  is  to  psychology.  The  one  is  a  mass  of 
crude  protoplasm.  The  other  is  a  mass  of  crude  unorganized 
mental  content." 

It  may  well  happen,  however,  that  this  most  distinguishing 
trait,  from  the  descriptive  standpoint,  will  not  be  the  most 
important  one  to  psychology  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  will  be  an 
important  part  of  my  general  thesis  that  the  psychological  im- 
portance of  the  feelings  lies  almost  wholly  in  their  functions. 
Relatively  every  state  of  mind  may  be  said  to  have  three  func- 
tions.1 The  chief  of  these,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  is 
comprised  in  the  relation  of  the  feelings  to  conduct,  or,  tech- 
nically, in  their  motor-functions.  Close  beside  these  latter 
must  be  placed  their  associative  functions  —  those  which  gov- 
ern their  relations  with  the  other  states  of  mind  of  the  same 
person.  And  above  all,  from  a  wider  point  of  view,  must  be 
placed  their  cognitive  fimctions. 

Regarding  the  conduct-functions  of  the  feelings,  I  maintain, 
in  popular  language,  that  they  are  'motives.'  Or  more  exactly, 
in  psychological  terminology,  they  are  motor-ideas.  Not  only 
this,  but  they  are  normal  motor-ideas.  They  stand  precisely  on 
a  footing  with  all  other  motor-ideas.  They  originate  in  plain, 
everyday,  bread-and-butter  activities,  rather  than  belong,  as  has 
been  commonly  supposed,  to  the  accidents  or  the  exuberances 
of  life.  In  a  word,  broadly,  I  identify  the  feelings  as  the 
normal  motor-ideas  and  psychic  counterparts  of  ordinary  ani- 
mal instincts.  I  shall  briefly  indicate  their  origin,  from  the 
standpoint  of  cosmic  evolution,  and  in  the  light  of  this  account 
shall  make  plain  the  present  relation  of  the  feelings  to  conduct 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  mind. 

As  to   their  associative  functions,   and  under  the  head  of 

1  Ultimately  these  are  likely  to  be  reduced  to  one. 
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presentation  in  general,  my  thesis  will  declare  that  the  feel- 
ings are  governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws  of  association 
and  organization  as  are  all  other  mental  states  and  processes. 
Summarizing  these,  I  may  say  that  the  presentative  simplicity 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  presentative  complexity  of  percepts  and 
concepts,  are  the  results  of  different  degrees  of  serial  stimula- 
tion. The  former  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  feelings  are  the 
correlation  of  the  activities  of  certain  brain  parts  so  constituted 
and  so  situated  internally  that  serial  stimulation  of  their 
elements  is  impossible.  Consequently,  and  in  accord  with 
laws  which  psychology  has  laid  hands  on,  and  which  I  shall 
emphasize,  these  tracts  act  together  continually  in  one  simul- 
taneous bulk,  their  psychic  counterparts  appearing  in  con- 
sciousness as  masses  of  simple  feeling,  that  is,  without  varie- 
gation or  presentative  complexity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
organized  complexity  of  '  external '  percepts  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  peripheral  sense  organs  can  be, 
and  are,  stimulated  individually  in  temporal  series  of  vast  intri- 
cacy and  lawful  regularity;  hence  the  simultaneous  variegation 
and  complex  manifoldness  of  their  presentations. 

Of  the  cognitive  functions,  though  from  the  esthetic  and 
the  moral  point  of  view  they  are  by  far  the  most  important,  I 
shall  from  lack  of  space  say  little  or  nothing.  Moreover,  for 
the  same  reason  I  must  at  present  omit  the  application  of  my 
several  propositions  to  the  detailed  explanation  of  particular 
emotions,  sentiments,  and  feelings.  I  am  aware  that  therein 
must  lie  the  final  test  and  profit  of  my  work;  but  if  I  make 
my  thoughts  clear,  I  shall  hope  that  the  reader  will  himself  see 
close  at  hand  the  end  which  they  lead  to.  To  complete  our 
outline,  I  may  say,  however,  of  the  cognitive  functions  of  the 
feelings,  that  I  conceive  them  to  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  like  functions  of  all  other  mental  processes,  and  work 
on  the  same  plan  to  the  same  end. 

With  this  outline  before  us,  we  may  now  examine  its  several 
propositions  more  fully. 

The  starting  point  of  any  examination  into  the  feelings 
should  be  the  feelings  themselves.  And  the  first  character- 
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istic  that  we  discover  about  them  by  direct  introspection  is, 
that  they  are  presentatively  simple.  The  landscape  shows 
parts,  and  a  variety  of  qualities.  In  a  musical  chord  parts  are 
also  discoverable.  But  naturally  we  next  ask  :  Why  are  the 
feelings  simple  ?  As  to  this,  modern  psychology  has  shown 
that  the  primitive  condition  of  every  mind  is  presentatively 
crude.  The  first  state  of  a  child  is  a  "  buzzing  confusion," 
with,  of  course,  no  sense  or  discrimination  even  of  the  con- 
fusion. In  other  words,  the  original  condition  of  every  mind 
falls  within  our  definition  of  a  feeling  at  the  outset.  Our  in- 
quiry, therefore,  should  best  take  the  form  :  How  do  states  of 
mind  become  complex  ?  Or :  What  are  the  laws  by  which  the 
complex  rises  out  of  the  simple  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  follows :  The  primary 
fact  of  presentation  appears  to  be  that  no  single  quality,  con- 
stituent, or  « feeling '  can  be  presented  with  any  other,  until 
both  have  previously  been  presented  separately  and  in  isolation. 
When  two  or  more  constituents  have  appeared  separately 
in  sufficiently  close  succession,  thereafter  they  may  appear 
together.  When  they  do  appear  together,  the  total  so  formed 
will  comprise  a  manifold,  the  content  and  quality  of  whose  sep- 
arate constituents  will  correspond,  term  for  term,  with  those  of 
the  separate  constituents  in  the  original  series.  Also  the  pre- 
sented arrangement  of  the  separate  constituents  of  the  total 
manifold  will  depend  correspondingly,  term  for  term,  upon 
their  time-order  in  the  original  series.  These  things  being 
true,  it  follows  that  prcscntative  complexity  depends  upon  serial 
occurrence. 

We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  examine  the  laws  of  serial 
occurrence.  That  all  psychic  events  and  processes  are  paral- 
leled by  corresponding  neural  processes  is  now  an  accepted 
maxim  of  our  science.  Concerning  these  neural  events,  certain 
laws  of  serial  stimulation  may  be  noted  which  are  the  direct 
counterparts  of  those  laws  of  serial  presentative  occurrence 
which,  as  we  have  just  discovered,  govern  the  development 
of  complex  presentations  from  simple  ones.  Whenever  any 
group  of  cortical  elements  or  '  cells '  are,  through  their  in- 
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coming  peripheral  fibers,  subjected  to  stimulation  in  individual 
series  of  any  given  degree  of  complexity,  thereafter,  as  a  result 
of  any  simultaneous  stimulation  of  these  cells,  psychic  presen- 
tations appear,  whose  manifold  displays  a  complexity  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  original  series  of  neural  stimulations. 
Examples  of  this  are  abundant.  Among  peripheral  presenta- 
tions, the  visual  are  by  far  the  most  complicated  and  highly 
organized.  This  happens  because  the  eye  exposes  an  enor- 
mous number  of  nerve-ends  in  a  way  permitting  them  to  be 
stimulated,  individually,  in  every  direction,  and  in  numerical 
series  nearly  infinite  in  order  of  combination  and  chromatic 
variegation.  The  touch  nerves,  of  the  skin,  may  also  be  stim- 
ulated, individually,  in  every  direction  and  every  sort  of  serial 
combination  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our  touch  percep- 
tions stand  next  to  the  visual  in  the  scale  of  presentative  organ- 
ization. It  is  because  of  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  retina 
and  touch-nerves  are  thus  serially  stimulated  that  they  are  our 
special  organs  of  space  perception  ;  or,  put  otherwise,  the  sort 
of  perception  gained  through  our  eyes  and  skin,  is  but  the 
proper  degree  or  mode  of  presentative  organization  that  is  cor- 
respondent to  the  modes  of  serial  stimulation  permissible  by 
these  organs.  We  have  perceptions  of  two-dimensioned  space 
or  *  surface  perceptions '  from  these  organs  simply  because 
their  nerve-ends  can  be  stimulated  serially  in  two  directions 
(or,  according  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  more  fundamental 
1  idealistic '  truth,  in  a  numerical  series  of  the  two-dimensioned 
order).  We  do  not  have  two-dimensioned  perceptions  of  sound, 
for  the  reason  that  the  individual  nerves  of  the  ear  are  so  fixed 
that  they  cannot  be  reached  by  their  appropriate  stimulus 
except  in  an  order  confined  to  a  single  direction.  Our  audi- 
tory perceptions  take  on  their  particular  form  of  presentative 
organization,  and  give  us  scales,  melodies,  harmonies,  and 
music,  because  of  the  forms  of  serial  stimulation  which  are 
permissible  to  the  auditory  nerves  through  their  own  peculiar 
mechanical  arrangement,  and  the  physical  nature  of  the  sound- 
waves which  act  upon  them.  The  nerves  of  smell  and  of  taste 
are  not  commonly  stimulated  serially  at  all,  but  rather  en 
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masse.  Consequently  their  sensations  are  simple.  The  pre- 
sentative  simplicity  of  the  sensations  from  the  muscles,  joints, 
and  viscera  is  likewise  to  be  traced  to  lack  of  serial  variety. 
In  short,  it  is  because  of  serial  stimulation  that  the  presen- 
tations of  sight  and  of  touch  are  spatial  and  highly  organized, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  lack  of  serial  stimulation  that  the  sen- 
sations of  taste,  and  of  smell,  and  those  from  the  muscles, 
joints,  and  viscera  are  non-spatial  and  presentatively  unorgan- 
ized. 

An  instructive  illustration  of  the  general  hypothesis  under 
discussion  is  offered  by  the  sensations  of  temperature  ;  for 
while  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  temperature  nerves 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  touch  nerves  in  the  same 
region  of  skin,  yet  just  because  the  touch  stimulations  affect 
one  set  of  nerves  individually  in  series,  while  the  temperature 
stimulations  affect  the  other  set  en  masse,  therefore  we  have 
highly  organized  spatial  presentations  of  touch,  and  very  simple 
unorganized  '  feelings '  of  heat  and  cold.  A  precisely  similar 
relation,  founded  on  similar  grounds,  may  be  observed  between 
the  sensations  received  from  the  taste  and  the  touch  nerves  of 
the  tongue.  Still  other  and  even  more  beautiful  illustrations 
of  the  same  general  character  could  be  drawn  from  pain  and 
pain  nerves  (granting  these  to  exist),  and  from  the  experiences 
which  give  us  the  third  dimension  of  space,  were  these  not  all 
too  complicated  for  my  present  exposition.  The  above  exam- 
ples, however,  suffice  to  show  that  throughout  the  entire  range 
of  our  external  perceptions,  our  hypothesis  is  confirmed  that : 
Presentative  complexity  depends  upon  serial  stimulation,  and 
everywhere  the  manifoldness  of  psychic  life  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  cortical  or  nerve  elements  that  can  be  excited  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  serial  combinations  1 

With  this  imposing  principle  before  us,  supported  by  the 
universal  testimony  of  our  external  presentations,  we  cannot 
be  long  in  suspecting  that  the  presentative  simplicity  of  the 
internal  feelings  or  emotions,  is  based  upon  the  same  general 

1  For  fuller  elucidation  of  this  principle,  see  my  experimental  monograph,  Our 
Notions  of  ATumber  and  Space,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1894. 
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law,  and  is  therefore  the  correspondent  of  neural  activities 
which,  for  some  reason,  are  void  of  serial  conditions.  In 
accord  with  my  outline,  I  identify  these  neural  activities  with 
our  instinct  mechanism,  and  may  tentatively  describe  this  last, 
collectively,  as  a  multitude  of  cortical,  or  brain  cells,  situated 
internally,  and  reached  or  stimulated  alone  through  association 
fibres  and  in  unbroken  groups  or  masses. 

More  fully  to  understand  this,  we  may  now  consider  certain 
demands  laid  upon  the  nervous  system  by  the  economy  of  ani- 
mal evolution.  Here  we  soon  discover  two  broad  requirements. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  must  preserve  from  generation  to  generation 
certain  traits  and  habits  of  conduct  permanently  necessary  to 
the  race  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  keep  each 
individual,  through  life  and  at  every  passing  moment,  in  proper 
touch  with  its  own  special  circumstances  and  environment. 
For  these  two  purposes  two  opposite  sorts  of  mechanism  are 
demanded:  one,  yielding,  plastic,  and  modifiable;  the  other, 
equally  sensitive,  but  not  to  be  permanently  altered.  A  glance 
identifies  our  peripheral  and  our  instinctive  mechanisms  with 
these  two  demands.  The  reasons  are  obvious  why  the  '  periph- 
eral' elements  of  the  brain  should  be  plastic.  It  is  their 
function  to  acquire  habits  and  knowledge  from  the  outer  world. 
The  reasons  are  equally  obvious  why  the  ( instinct '  mechanism 
should  not  be  plastic :  To  the  degree  that  inherited  traits  shall 
be  perpetuated  at  all,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  protected  against 
experiential  modification. 

The  connection  between  these  truths  and  what  we  had  pre- 
viously learned  is  direct  and  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
same  serial  stimulations  which  give  us  our  complex  percepts 
and  concepts  fulfill  also  the  necessary  biological  functions  of 
experience.  The  dependence  of  memory  upon  plasticity  is 
already  an  established  doctrine  in  our  text-books.  Serial  stimu- 
lation, the  development  of  complex  presentations,  and  the  for- 
mation of  complex  memory  habits,  work  to  the  same  end  by 
exactly  the  same  laws.  Ultimately  they  are  but  different 
aspects  of  the  same  general  facts.  The  connection  between 
the  presentative  simplicity  of  the  feelings  and  the  preservation 
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of  hereditary  and  instinctive  conduct  should  now,  also,  be 
tolerably  easy  to  make  out.  Because  the  instincts  had  to  be 
preserved,  therefore  their  mechanism  had  to  be  non-plastic. 
Because  non-plastic,  therefore  serial  stimulation  could  have 
worked  no  modification  in  its  presentative  reactions  even  if 
its  location  had  subjected  them  to  serial  stimulation.  Because 
serial  stimulation  would  then  have  been  of  no  benefit,  there- 
fore this  mechanism  was  permitted  to  be  located  internally, 
and  where  serial  stimulation  would  not  reach  it.  Why  it  was 
profitable  for  it  to  be  located  where  it  is,  is  another  matter 
which  I  shall  speak  of  presently.  Whether  the  non-plasticity 
of  the  instinct  mechanism,  or  the  present  impossibility  of  its 
serial  stimulation,  is  the  primary  fact  upon  which  the  presenta- 
tive simplicity  of  the  feelings  ultimately  rests,  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  look  upon  the  'mass  reaction'  of 
this  mechanism  as  a  perfectly  <  normal  association/  which  has 
become  permanently  fixed  by  natural  adaptation,  and  to  believe 
that  'non-plasticity'  is  but  another  name  for  this  fixation.  Not- 
withstanding the  uncertainty  of  these  ultimate  explanations, 
the  empirical  facts  are  plain,  namely,  that  series,  plasticity, 
and  highly  organized  presentations  go  together;  and  that  lack- 
of-series,  non-plasticity,  and  simple  feelings  go  together.  And 
upon  these  our  thesis  may  at  present  rest  securely.  For,  sum- 
marizing the  situation,  it  appears  to  hold  good  for  our  entire 
mental  life,  that :  Concerning  the  complexity  of  our  peripheral 
presentations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  simplicity  of  our  in- 
stinctive feelings  on  the  other,  the  whole  story  is  one  of  serial 
stimulation  throughout ;  of  provision  for  it  in  the  one  case,  and 
provision  against  it  in  the  other  case. 

All  this,  provided  of  course  that  the  feelings  may  be  identi- 
fied as  the  psychic  counterparts  of  our  instinctive  impulses. 
This  brings  us  to  the  crucial  question:  Are  ordinary  animal 
instincts  conscious  processes  ? 

Almost  universally  it  has  been,  and  is  now,  taken  for  granted 
that  instincts  are  unconscious  functions.1  The  origin  of  this 

1  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Professor  Wundt,  if  closely  questioned,  would 
say  that  instincts  are  conscious  processes.  It  is  so  difficult,  however,  to  get  his 
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tradition  is  easily  accounted  for.  Formerly  consciousness  was 
looked  upon  unquestioningly  as  the  exclusive  function  of  the 
soul,  while  instincts  were  regarded  as  too  plainly  mechanical. 
Above  all,  the  obscurity  of  our  feelings  lent  itself  to  confirm 
the  popular  view  by  failing  to  provoke  contrary  suspicions.  In 
the  first  days  of  our  new  Psychology  the  notion  that  the  cortex 
is  the  peculiar,  if  not  the  sole,  organ  of  consciousness  had 
unconsciously  much  to  do  with  perpetuating  the  old  belief.1 
The  notion  that  the  motor  and  the  sensory  cells,  and  even  the 
motor  and  the  sensory  tracts,  were  separate,  also  helped. 
Consequently  we  still  have  nearly  every  psychologist  to-day 
clinging  to  the  old  doctrine,  even  though  the  most  of  them  are 
strenuously  avoiding  all  unnecessary  ontological  assumptions. 
If,  however,  one  will  but  pause  to  consider,  he  may  soon  dis- 
cover that,  in  common  with  most  persons,  his  conviction  that 
instincts  are  'insentient'  is  sharp  and  unyielding,  in  proportion 
as  his  account  of  the  neural  seat  and  mechanism  of  instinct 
is  scanty  and  ragged.2 

exact  meaning  that  I  hesitate  to  quote  him  unequivocally  as  Professor  Titchener 
does  in  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  (September,  '94).  It  is  probable  that  Wundt, 
Bain,  Volkmann,  Schneider,  Preyer,  and  others  incline  to  the  doctrine.  But  it 
remains  true  that  there  is  no  system  of  psychology  extant  in  which  instinct-content 
plays  any  clear  or  considerable  role. 

1  Since  this  left  a  lot  of  unconscious  ganglia  which  might  well  be  supposed  to 
account  for  the  instincts,  and  thus  the  question  of  considering  the  cortex  at  the 
same  time  the  organ  of  conscious  and  of  unconscious  instincts  was  not  brought 
prominently  forward. 

2  An  apt  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  best  psychology  of  our  day  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  in  hand  may  be  found  in   Professor  James's  text-book.     Hunt 
as  you  will,  no  single  passage  will  be  discovered  definitely  declaring  what  his  no- 
tion is  as  to  the  seat  of  the  instincts,  or  directly  discussing  the  question  whether 
they  are  sentient  or  not.     We  are  told  in  italics  that  "  the  cortex  is  the  sole  organ 
of  consciousness  in  man"  (I,  66).     Also  we  are  told  that  "if  the  motor  cells  [of 
the  cortex]  are  distinct  structures,  they  are  insentient,"  and  "  if  they  are  not  dis- 
tinct structures  .  .  .  their  consciousness  is  that  of  kinaesthetic  ideas"  (II,  517). 
As  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  congenital  motor  impulses  with  kinaesthetic  ideas 
—  for  instance,  to  reconcile  those  from  our  '  preorganized  mechanism,'  which  he 
says  excite  our  reverberating  emotions,  with  the  kinaesthetic  products  of  rever- 
beration —  we  are  compelled  to  infer  that  Professor  James,  with  loyalty  to  tradi- 
tion, holds  the  instincts  to  be  insentient.     His  chapters  on  Instinct  and  Emotion 
unmistakably  confirm  this  conclusion.     This  illustration  is  the  more  important, 
as   Professor  James  has  been  the  first  to  break  squarely  with  traditional  pain- 
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If,  now,  we  grapple  closely  with  the  tradition,  we  find  that  it 
contains  what,  in  our  times,  should  be  extraordinary  difficulties. 
In  the  light  of  comparative  biology,  and  of  the  role  the  cortex 
plays  in  the  line  of  animal  evolution,  to  be  asked  to  believe 
that  none  of  its  influence  is  exerted  through  fixed,  inherited 
traits,  will  certainly  stagger  the  credulity  of  every  professional 
biologist.  I  doubt  if  one  can  be  found  who  will  for  a  moment 
uphold  the  proposition  that  the  human  cortex,  of  all  other 
neural  organs,  should  have  so  wonderfully  escaped  all  inherited 
motor-impulses.  But,  regarding  this  dominating  organ  of 
evolutionary  conduct,  itself  an  organ  entirely  of  evolutionary 
development,  to  declare  that  one-half  of  it,  the  motor,  is, 
and  the  other  half,  the  sensory,  is  not  the  seat  of  instinctive 
impulses,  is  to  commit  one's  self,  as  it  would  appear,  to  a  prop- 
osition one  degree  less  probable  than  that  none  of  the  motor 
impulses  of  the  cortex  are  instinctive.  The  continuity  of 
physiological  and  of  mental  development,  and  the  inseparable 
parallel  between  the  two,  are  in  our  day  too  conspicuous  to  per- 
mit the  notion  that  the  sensory  and  the  motor  may  be  so  fun- 
damentally set  apart  or  so  easily  untangled.  Consequently, 
and  in  view  of  the  present  overwhelming  drift  to  the  belief 
that  the  motor  and  sensory  elements  of  the  cortex  are  identi- 
cal, the  traditional  doctrine  that  the  ordinary  complex  instincts 
of  animals  are  altogether  insentient  seems  now  extremely  in- 
credible.1 

Broadly,  we  should  suspect  that  the  entire  nervous  system 

pleasure  theories  of  emotion,  and  because  the  central  fact  of  his  new  and  pene- 
trative doctrines  bases  the  emotions,  as  does  our  own  thesis,  fundamentally  upon 
the  instincts.  The  historical  significance  of  this  fact  I  shall  refer  to  later. 

1  In  the  Psy.  Rev.  (November,  '94),  Professor  Baldwin,  in  arguing  for  the  insen- 
tiency  of  instincts,  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  instincts  are  preeminently 
fixed  habits,  and  that  "  everybody  admits  that  the  greater  the  fixity  of  habit  the 
less  the  consciousness."  This  latter  notion,  which  is  certainly  widespread,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  utterly  a  delusion  which  I  will  explain  further  on  (see  p.  526,  foot- 
note). As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater  or  less  fixity  of  any  habit  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  habit  is  conscious  or  not.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  habit  more  inveterate  than  for  an  author  to  look  at  his  paper  or  the 
sailor  to  look  at  the  sea.  Surely  this  does  not  make  the  one  blind  to  the  paper, 
or  the  other  to  the  sea.  And  if  the  sight  is,  then  will  Professor  Baldwin  say  it  is 
unconscioits,  although  one  is  not  thinking  about  it  ? 
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participates  in  instinctive  performances,  and  that  the  cortex 
and  higher  centers  carry  their  share,  in  proportion  to  their 
superior  size  and  importance  among  ganglia  in  general.  And 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence,  and  indeed  of  any  well-defined 
theory  to  the  contrary,  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  instincts 
are  at  least  conscious  to  the  degree  that  the  cortex  and  higher 
centers  participate  in  them.  Our  thesis  is  that  the  feelings 
are  the  psychic  counterparts  of  instincts;  and  all  we  have  thus 
far  said  about  it  stands  firm,  therefore,  the  more  carefully  we 
examine  into  it. 

To  say  that  the  feelings  are  the  counterparts  of  instincts  is 
to  declare  that  they  are  inherited  motor-ideas.  We  are,  then, 
at  this  point,  brought  to  consider  the  motor  or  '  conduct '  func- 
tions of  the  feelings.  It  is  now  common  information  that  the 
cortex  is  a  neural  center  or  '  field '  in  which  are  represented  or 
'projected'  every  limb  and  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  central  keyboard  of  our  organism.  If  I  voluntarily 
move  my  finger,  I  do  so  through  excitation  of  a  definite  neural 
combination  in  the  cortex;  by  striking,  as  it  were,  a  set  of 
keys  governing  the  proper  movement.  My  thesis  declares 
that  every  such  cortical  activity  has  a  psychic  correspondent; 
that  whatever  key  or  set  of  keys  is  struck,  there  results  a  cor- 
relative feeling.  Any  keys  normally  exciting  any  movement 
give,  when  properly  operated,  a  feeling  which  is  the  normal 
motor-idea  of  that  movement. 

These  ideas  or  feelings  are  of  every  degree  of  complexity. 
The  simplest  of  them  we  class  with  <  reflex  acts.'  Of  this  kind 
is  the  feeling  of  a  pin-prick ;  the  instinctive  conduct  here 
being  the  reflex  jerking  away  of  the  hand.  A  degree  more 
complicated  are  those  occurrences  which  popular  usage  de- 
scribes as  '  instinctive  movements.'  A  cat,  thrown  into  the 
air,  will  twist  itself  in  an  unaccountable  manner  to  light  on  its 
feet.  A  baseball  player  will  perform  a  similar  feat  after  a  fly- 
ing leap  for  a  difficult  catch.  A  swallow,  having  been  con- 
fined in  a  way  to  prevent  all  exercise  of  its  wings  till  sufficiently 
grown,  will  on  its  first  flight  go  through  evolutions  in  every 
way  comparable  to  those  already  mentioned.  Without  doubt 
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all  these  are  examples  of  instinctive  action  accompanied  with 
appropriate  motor-feeling.  Many  instincts  comprise  highly 
complex  events;  for  example,  the  conduct  of  beavers,  squirrels, 
and  birds.  The  fulfillment  of  some  of  these,  as,  for  instance, 
the  habits  of  hibernating  and  migratory  animals,  extends 
through  the  several  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  my  thesis  that 
the  cortex  and  higher  centers  play  a  natural  share  in  all  these 
instinctive  occurrences,  and  that  the  characteristic  flutterings, 
twitterings,  and  chatterings  of  these  creatures  are  accompa- 
nied by  psychic  motor-tending  counterparts,  of  which  our  own 
grosser  emotions  are  the  appropriate  homologues. 

"Man  has  more  instincts  than  any  other  animal."  So  say 
our  latest  text-books.  And  I  now  add:  "Man  is  capable  of  no 
conduct  that  is  not  instinctive."  Or  rather,  in  accord  with  a 
more  exact  definition  than  is  now  current :  "  From  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex  there  is  no  conduct  and  no  consciousness 
that  is  not  partly  instinctive."  Denning  *  instinctive '  exactly 
to  mean  '  due  to  inherited  tendency,'  we  see  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  most  ordinary  visual  perceptions  are  highly  instinctive; 
are  so,  inasmuch  as  their  retinal  stimulations  would  continue 
to  work  mere  '  blooming  confusion '  in  the  adult,  as  they  do  at 
first  in  the  infant,  were  it  not  for  those  highly  important 
hereditary  influences  which  organize  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  outward  stimulations  into  formal  percepts  and  concepts. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  as  sharply  observe  that  the  sim- 
plest reflex  is  not  wholly  instinctive.  No  reflex  will  'go  off'  of 
itself  and  without  its  share  of  outward  stimulation.  The  pin 
must  be  applied  before  the  hand  will  react.  The  feeling  of  the 
prick,  therefore,  is  both  instinctive  and  experiential.  So  also 
the  hen  must  see  her  ducklings  go  into  the  water  before  she 
will  flutter  with  distraction.  The  chick  must  hear  the  hawk 
before  it  will  hide  with  terror.  These  sights  and  sounds  are 
as  much  necessary  parts  of  the  total  normal  motor-ideas  of 
such  conduct  as  are  the  more  obscure  internal  impulses  and 
feelings.  The  parts  of  the  cortex  immediately  representative 
of  the  eyes  and  ears  and  other  '  peripheral '  organs,  furnish  a 
part  of  the  full  chord  of  keys  necessary  to  be  excited.  The 
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'  internal '  or  instinctive  keys  furnish  the  remainder  of  the 
chord.  Thus  our  manifold  sensations,  ideas,  thoughts,  con- 
cepts, emotions,  and  feelings,  together  and  inseparable,  are  the 
normal  ' motives'  to  our  complex  natural  conduct.  In  short, 
our  sketch  shows  us  that  in  the  same  way  that  there  is  no 
absolute  line  between  simple  presentations  and  complex  pres- 
entations, so  also  there  is  no  line  between  simple  motor-ideas 
and  intricate  motor-ideas,  and  none  between  conduct  the  most 
(mechanically)  instinctive  and  conduct  the  most  highly 
rational. 

All  ideas  are  motor-ideas.  It  is  as  necessary  to  a  full  com- 
prehension of  our  thesis  to  recognize  this  truth,  as  to  recognize 
its  counterpart,  that  all  instincts  are  conscious.  In  this  truth, 
as  we  shall  presently  more  fully  become  aware,  lies  their  sole 
reason-to-be,  either  biologically  or  rationally.  The  notion, 
however,  is  so  irreconcilable  with  current  opinions  regarding 
motor-ideas  as  to  require  me  to  clear  up  the  conflict.  The 
matter  is  so  highly  important  that  I  must  beg  the  reader's 
indulgence  to  believe  that  future  results  will  justify  present 
tediousness. 

Beyond  question,  many  ideas  occur  without  muscular  move- 
ments resulting  therefrom  immediately.  Moreover,  nearly 
every  muscle  is  supplied  with  efferent  fibers  which  run  to 
it  from  the  cortex.  Are  not,  then,  the  cortical  ends  of  these 
fibers  the  special  keys  of  muscular  action,  and  are  not  their 
corresponding  feelings  the  only  immediate  motor-ideas  ? 

My  reply  is,  that  discharges  downward  from  the  cortex 
proceed  on  the  same  plan  as  discharges  within  the  cortex,  or 
through  association  fibers.  The  nervous  system  has  not  two 
plans.  The  same  laws  of  neiiral  association  govern  throughout, 
and  are  precisely  the  same  whether  accompanied  by  consciousness 
or  not.  Undoubtedly  every  idea  has  stronger  association  with 
certain  ideas  than  with  others.  It  is  true  also  that  the  bond  of 
association  between  certain  mental  states  is  not  to  be  broken. 
Likewise  there  are  cortical  impulses  whose  tendency  is  in- 
variably to  discharge  downward,  and  through  a  particular  set 
of  motor  fibers.  But  this  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
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any  number  of  imptilses  may  discharge  through  the  same  set  of 
motor  fibers,  and  all  of  them  with  equal  directness  and  imme- 
diacy. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  same  fibers  be  struck  always 
by  the  same  key  or  same  set  of  keys.  As  every  button  in  the 
hotel  rings  the  call-boy's  bell,  so  an  endless  number  of  *  keys ' 
in  the  brain  may  excite  any  given  fiber.  Theoretically,  by  the 
principles  of  association,  any  impulse  or  idea  may  acquire  the 
habit  of  discharging  downward,  and  to  any  particular  act  what- 
ever. So  far  as  can  now  be  determined,  there  are  no  anatomi- 
cal conditions  which  make  any  particular  association  either 
necessary  or  impossible.  By  acquirement,  the  sound  of  the 
word  'jerk  '  may  become  as  spontaneously  and  reflexly  a  motor- 
idea  of  jerking  the  hand  away,  as  the  pin-prick  is  instinctively. 
An  abstract  idea  of  the  most  complex  problem  in  geometry 
would  serve  equally  well,  if  properly  coupled.  Any  number  of 
ideas  may  conspire  to  the  same  act  under  proper  circumstances, 
but  the  infinitude  of  the  motor  problem  springs  from  the  fact, 
that  the  same  impulses  result  very  differently  under  different 
circumstances  of  mutual  combination.  In  short,  the  great 
truth  is,  that  at  every  moment  the  brain  acts  as  a  whole,  and 
determines  the  conduct  of  that  moment  as  a  whole.  Every 
cell  or  group  of  cells  has  a  major  inclination,  instinctive  or 
acquired,  which  fixedly  or  relatively  remains  constant.  The 
actual  discharge,  however,  is  governed  by  the  sum  of  influences 
at  work  at  the  moment  of  action.  We  discover,  therefore,  that 
the  current  popular  notions  regarding  motor  ideas  are  extremely 
artificial.  Beyond  question,  the  mere  facts  of  cortical  outlet 
cannot  set  the  limits  of  definition.  If  only  those  ideas  which 
actually  discharge  outward  are  to  be  called  motor,  then  all 
that  do  so  discharge  must  be  called  motor;  and  the  definition 
at  once  becomes  the  sport  of  infinite  individual  and  circum- 
stantial accident,  dependent  on  the  chance  'whole'  of  each 
passing  moment.  Since  those  tendencies  which  incline  to 
discharge  within  the  cortex,  guide,  govern,  and  control  those 
which  do  not  —  now  promoting  this  one,  now  inhibiting  that, 
and  now  protecting  another,  —  therefore  every  one  must  be 
considered  to  be  as  directly  and  intimately  concerned  in  motion 
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as  any  other:     Any  other  conception  of  motor-ideas  is  both 
false  and  artificial.1 

Our  thesis  conceives  our  feelings  to  comprise  a  vast  store- 
house of  instinctive  motor  tendencies.  As  our  last  discussion 
has  made  tolerably  plain  the  method  of  their  direct  motor  dis- 
charge, so  their  associational  characteristics  previous  to  dis- 
charge may  next  claim  our  attention.  I  have  already  intimated 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  esthetic  association  are  the  same 
as  for  psychology  in  general.  Yet  the  instinctive  feelings  are 
not  without  marked  associational  peculiarities.  I  have  noted 
that  the  instinctive  feelings  are  presentatively  simple,  and  have 
given  the  reason  therefor.  They  resist  the  modifying  effects 
of  serial  stimulations  within  their  own  mass  or  group-limits. 
For  the  same  reason  similar  traits  are  to  be  observed  in  many 
of  the  ties  formed  between  them  and  other  states  of  mind,  or 
in  ordinary  associational  processes.  No  concrete  law,  however, 
can  be  given  here.  As  there  is  no  sharp  line  between  instinct 
and  reason,  so  there  are  all  degrees  of  natural  associational 
strength,  and  this  too  among  the  most  complicated  processes, 
as  well  as  among  the  most  simple.  For  reflex  acts  the  associa- 
tion between  the  stimulation  and  the  motor  discharge  is  both 
simple  and  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instinct-habits  of 
many  animals  are  very  complex,  yet  equally  fixed.  The  stronger 
passions  of  mankind  are  extreme  examples  of  the  latter  class. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  feelings  are  notoriously 
'  associative,'  vacillating,  and  fickle.  We  have  no  space  here 
for  concrete  studies,  but  I  may  emphasize  the  general  fact  that 

1  It  should  now  be  apparent  why  the  fixity  of  any  habit  of  discharge  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  it  is  conscious  or  not,  and  whence  arises  the  illusion 
that  it  does.  Before  learning  to  play  the  piano,  there  is  no  instinctive  connection 
appropriate  for  moving  the  fingers  according  to  the  visible  notes.  Consequently 
a  lot  of  conscious  reasonings  and  efforts  must  be  made.  When  the  art  is  learned, 
the  sight  of  the  notes  is  joined  immediately  to  the  appropriate  action,  that  is, 
becomes  its  immediate  motor-idea.  The  sight  is  of  course  conscious.  The  pro- 
cess is  as  completely  conscious  as  at  first.  Only  a  shorter  process  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  a  longer  one.  The  notion  that  indispensable  connections  which  were 
conscious  at  first  are  still  active  as  connections,  but  owing  to  the  speed  of  the 
reaction,  are  robbed  of  their  conscious  accompaniment,  is,  as  I  believe,  the  illu- 
sion which  has  misled  Professor  Baldwin  and  others.  See  reference  to  Baldwin's 
argument  in  footnote,  p.  521. 
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large,  unbroken  'bulks'  of  feeling,  such  as  characterize  even 
our  most  violent  passions,  may  follow  any  degree  whatever  of 
associability,  from  the  atavistic  fatality  of  the  born  criminal  to 
the  facile  sentiments  of  the  poet  and  man  of  genius.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  our  instincts  stand  halfway  between  our  vital 
physiological  functions  and  our  ordinary  'five  senses.'  Pre- 
paratory to  our  solution  of  concrete  esthetic  and  ethical  prob- 
lems, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  heart's  habit  may  be 
momentarily  broken  under  strong  mental  influence,  while  es- 
thetic tastes,  barely  potential  at  birth,  may,  through  prolonged 
education  and  indulgence,  become  the  vital  necessities  of  old 
age.  On  the  whole,  we  must  say,  therefore,  of  the  associative 
functions  of  instinctive  tendencies  that  they  work  precisely  like 
associations  of  equal  strength  gained  experientially . 

Previous  to  association  was  the  original  occurrence.  'Natu- 
rally from  this  cue  we  should  be  brought  to  study  the  origin 
of  particular  instincts  and  feelings.  But  to  this  end  some 
understanding  of  the  anatomical  basis  of  these  hereditary  ten- 
dencies is  indispensable.  For  present  purposes  we  may,  per- 
haps, best  come  to  it  by  first  considering  the  antiquity  of 
certain  portions  of  the  human  cortex.  With  the  exception 
of  the  skin  and  the  alimentary  canal,  the  brain  is  the  oldest 
recognizable  portion  of  the  human  body.  So  distinct  a  portion 
of  its  gross  anatomy  as  the  pineal  gland  dates  back  at  least  as 
far  as  the  elasmobranch  fishes,  and  has  been  rudimentary  since 
the  reptiles.  The  infundibulum  goes  back  to  the  tunicates, 
and  appears  to  have  become  rudimentary  even  at  that  early 
date.  The  development  of  the  forebrain,  from  which  the  cor- 
tex is  derived,  is,  however,  unmistakably  older  than  that  of 
the  mid-brain,  from  which  the  two  above  organs  are  derived. 
From  the  antiquity  of  these  atrophied  organs  we  may,  therefore, 
appreciate  the  evolutionary  relations  that  obtain  between  cer- 
tain still  active  portions  of  the  cortex  and  the  motor  combina- 
tions in  which  they  now  participate.  The  muscles  and  members 
into  which  they  now  discharge  must  be  of  later  origin  than  the 
central  parts  which  at  times  participate  in  their  innervation. 

Unmistakably  this  is  interesting  in  view  of  our  general  thesis, 
but  its  fuller  significance  is  reached  if  we  consider  the  con- 
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ditions  of  growth  under  which  these  relations  have  become 
developed.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  primitive  condition  of 
mind,  both  in  the  child  and  in  the  line  of  animal  evolution,  is 
one  of  presentative  simplicity  already  in  accord  with  our  defi- 
nition of  '  feeling.'  Given  a  very  primitive  creature  without 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  legs,  fingers,  or  other  special  sense-organs, 
and  at  once  we  know  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  such  percepts 
and  concepts  as  characterize  our  mental  life.  We  best  appre- 
ciate such  a  life  by  conceiving  it  to  be  one  of  feelings,  pure 
and  simple;  that  is,  a  life  comprised  of  feelings  in  a  small  way 
like  what  ours  might  be  if  sifted  out  from  all  the  *  things '  and 
'  objects,'  and  thoughts  about  these,  which  commonly  comprise 
the  greater  part  of  our  experience.  The  common  earthworm, 
having  a  simple  nervous  system  without  sense-organs,  save  of 
the  single  type  distributed  over  its  whole  skin,  may  serve  for 
an  example.  Starting  with  such  a  creature,  let  us  now  ask 
how  its  brain  and  nervous  system  develop,  and  what  light  this 
development  throws  upon  the  anatomy  and  psychology  of  in- 
stincts and  feelings. 

Suppose  that  eyes  develop:  they  can  be  of  no  use  biologi- 
cally until  joined  in  some  way  with  the  creature's  motor  appa- 
ratus —  not  until  their  presentations  become  motor-ideas.  To 
this  end,  either  a  new  and  special  set  of  motor  nerves  must  be 
developed,  running  from  the  eyes  to  the  various  bodily  muscles, 
or  else  the  new  optic  fibers  must  be  joined  (by  growing  out 
from,  or  grafting  on  to  it)  to  the  old  motor  brain  which  already 
is  properly  connected.  Unquestionably  the  latter  mode  was 
the  one  actually  followed.  With  the  rise  of  each  new  sense- 
organ,  and  of  each  new  system  of  peripheral  nerves,  larger  and 
larger  grew  the  additions  to  the  primitive  brain  structure.  So 
also  under  morphological  development  of  new  legs  and  mem- 
bers, and  minute  differentiation  of  particular  muscles,  came 
similar  additions  of  efferent  nerves.  In  this  process  none  of 
the  older  brain  parts  were  lost.  Other  organs  than  the  brain 
have  morphologically  come  and  gone.  But  its  primitive  por- 
tions have  rather  been  submerged,,  and  transformed  by  func- 
tional adaptation  from  '  peripheral '  tracts  to  such  storehouses 
of  instinctive  connections  and  promptings  as  were  requisite  to 
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enable  the  growing  organism  to  expand  to  a  complex  existence. 
It  is  to  them  that  we  fundamentally  owe  our  hereditary  instincts 
and  our  most  characteristic  emotions  and  feelings.  When  the 
proper  circumstances  arise  which,  as  stimuli,  strike  down  into 
our  deeper  nature,  then  are  aroused  the  most  vital  and  univer- 
sal actions  and  passions  common  to  human  creatures.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  pick  out  and  to  identify  all 
the  primitive  elements  in  our  present  complex  architecture  of 
feelings,  as  to  identify  their  counterparts  in  our  neural  anat- 
omy. Yet  in  both  cases  we  may  be  certain  that  the  identity 
exists.  Once  put  upon  the  right  track  we  shall  unravel  them 
more  and  more,  and  even  as  it  is  may  hope  presently  to  give 
no  mean  preliminary  account  of  them. 

This  then,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  resulting  from  direct  study 
of  anatomy  :  A  number  of  submerged  tracts  upon  which  are 
based  the  fixed  traits  common  to  the  race,  and  a  number  of 
later  overlying  peripheral  tracts,  which  are  devoted  to  the  more 
variable  experience  of  the  individual.  The  agreement  of  this 
with  the  previous  demands  of  our  thesis  is  sufficiently  obvious 
to  suggest  unity  throughout.  More  could  not  be  expected 
within  my  present  space.1 

1  On  the  one  hand,  the  professional  biologist  must  not  conceive  that  I  imagine 
myself  to  have  given  an  adequate  presentation  of  this  side  of  my  subject,  or  fancy 
that  all  the  points  in  this  thesis  are  already  scientifically  established.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  purely  theoretical  psychologists  to  whom  biological  argu- 
ments customarily  "  do  not  appeal,"  must  not  imagine  that  I  have  here  done  more 
than  barely  touch  upon  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  fields  of  psychological  data 
which  biology  now  offers.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  in  this  paper  is  but  to  state  a 
very  intricate  and  difficult  hypothesis.  I  am  trying  to  bring  together  both  from 
pure  psychology  and  from  general  biology  those  main  points  which,  as  I  conceive, 
must  be  taken  account  of,  and  brought  into  mutual  harmony,  before  we  can  make 
anything  like  a  substantial  advance  toward  a  true  theory  of  emotion  and  feeling. 
No  doubt  I  am  making  fundamental  errors.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  previous 
theories  of  emotion  have  been  so  inadequate,  that  even  a  sketch  of  the  broader 
considerations  which  have  got  to  be  taken  account  of  in  future  handlings  of  our 
problem  will  be  found  not  without  merit.  It  will  serve  as  a  framework  for  cor- 
rections, if  it  have  no  permanent  value. 

Some,  however,  may  claim  that  a  more  definite  account  of  where  I  conceive 
these  primitive  or  instinctive  tracts  to  be  located  in  our  fore-brain,  might  fairly 
be  expected  even  here.  As  to  this,  I  have  purposely  spoken  of  "  additional  brain 
growth  "  and  "  submerged  tracts  "  in  the  vaguest  possible  manner.  In  so  far  as 
the  general  theory  itself  demands,  this  growth  may  have  proceeded  by  literal  im- 
position of  strata  upon  strata,  or  it  may  have  been  rather  by  the  appearance  of 
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We  have  now  before  us,  as  I  believe,  the  chief  propositions 
for  explaining  the  feelings  generally.  These  are  as  follows. 
(a)  The  feelings  are  the  normal  motor-ideas  of  our  instinctive 
conduct,  (b}  The  brain  mechanism  of  the  instincts  is  non- 
plastic  ;  their  preservation  demands  this,  (c)  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  feelings,  presentatively,  is  their  sim- 
plicity, (d)  This  simplicity  is  due  to  the  non-serial  character  of 
the  stimulations  which  reach  the  instinct  mechanism,  and  to  this 
mechanism's  lack  of  that  plastic  susceptibility  which,  lending 
itself  to  serial  modification,  is,  together  with  the  latter,  requisite 
for  presentative  organization  and  development.  Under  these 
propositions,  the  feelings  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
same  laws  as  govern  all  our  mental  life,  and  into  congruent 
relation  with  evolutionary  biology  in  general. 

It  remains  to  put  these  to  the  test  of  explaining  the  several 
particular  feelings.  This  task  I  am  compelled  to  leave  to  future 
writing.  HERBERT  NICHOLS. 

new  cells  and  elements,  here  and  there,  and  from  time  to  time,  over  the  whole 
general  surface  promiscuously.  Or  they  may  be  confined  to  one  specific  locality. 
All  of  these  propositions  are  conceivable;  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  still 
sufficiently  undetermined  to  leave  room  for  them  all;  and  I  surely  am  not  com- 
petent to  settle  the  matter.  I  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  say  that  I  incline  to 
the  latter  hypothesis,  though  not  strenuously.  Embryology  is  just  now  surpris- 
ingly close  to  these  matters,  and  promises  soon  to  give  us  decisive  evidence. 
(See  works  of  His,  Maule,  and  others.)  From  these  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  some  reason  for  guessing  that  our  primitive  tracts  are  in  the  region  of  the 
frontal  lobes.  Unquestionably  these  lobes  are  nearest  the  germinal  points  from 
which  the  hemispheres  evaginate.  Moreover,  from  an  independent  source,  neu- 
rology has  of  late  given  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  frontal  lobes  are 
a  special  seat  of  afferent-efferent  connections  such  as  my  theory  would  demand. 
On  the  whole,  and  from  similar  reasons  which  incline  Professor  Wundt  to  place 
the  "center  of  apperception"  in  the  frontal  lobes,  I  incline  to  place  in  that 
locality  the  primitive  functions  of  instincts,  passions,  and  feelings.  I  am  not  an 
unqualified  convert  to  Professor  Wundt's  doctrine  of  apperception.  But  I  hold 
in  profound  esteem  his  wide  psychological  knowledge  and  insight,  and  reverence 
any  suggestion  prompted  thereby.  To  me,  instinct  and  the  feelings  fundamen- 
tally lie  at  the  basis  of  interest,  and  interest  is  the  true  root  of  all  that  Professor 
Wundt  attributes  to  apperception.  Whatever  reasons,  therefore,  this  learned 
author  finds  for  locating  apperception  in  the  frontal  lobes,  I  am  inclined  preferably 
to  construe  as  evidence  for  their  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  feelings.  From  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  hemispheres  and  from  wider  reasons  I  should  not  expect, 
however,  that  this  localization  would  be  absolute,  or  confined  wholly  within 
narrow  limits. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

DESIDERATA    IN    PSYCHOLOGY. 

THERE  is  much  confusion  in  recent  discussions  about  Emotion 
which  might  be  avoided  if  there  were  better  agreement  about  the 
classification  of  mental  phenomena.  Nor  is  the  question  wholly  a 
matter  of  formal  definition.  It  is  rather  an  indefinite  and  indecisive 
opinion  regarding  the  phenomena  which  have  been  so  vaguely 
denominated  Emotion.  The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the 
tripartite  division  of  mental  phenomena  is  tacitly  accepted,  while  at 
the  same  time  Emotion  is  used,  now  to  denote  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
again  to  denote  the  motor  excitement  issuing  in  muscular  expression. 
What  is  required  here,  to  reach  an  understanding,  is  some  agreement 
as  to  mental  classification,  and  we  can  then  discuss  theories. 

Hamilton  and  Kant  use  Emotion  to  cover  the  passions  as  well  as 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  they  have  been  quietly  followed  by  most  of 
the  English  psychologists.  An  exhaustive  account  of  the  school  is  not 
needed  at  present.  Professor  Dewey  uses  "  feeling  "  for  this  term 
in  his  psychology  and  includes  in  it  pleasure  and  pain  and  the 
springs  to  action,  though  placing  "  desire  "  under  the  will.  But  in  a 
recent  article  he  uses  "  emotion  "  to  denote  a  sort  of  dynamic  aspect 
of  consciousness  giving  rise  to  muscular  expression,  apparently 
making  it  distinct  from  pleasure  and  pain  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
desire  on  the  other.  Professor  James  limits  Emotion  to  the  same 
phenomena,  and  says  nothing  about  the  pleasure-pain  question. 
Mr.  Marshall  also  adopts  this  conception,  and  is  among  the  very 
few,  if  he  is  not  the  only  person,  who  insists  upon  a  radical  distinc- 
tion between  this  dynamic  aspect  of  consciousness  and  the  static 
nature  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  catalogue  the  various  conceptions  of 
Emotion.  A  few  of  them  suffice  to  indicate  the  type  of  confusion 

which  exists  in  a  discussion  that  does  not  start  with  a  frank  and  con- 

• 

scious  abandonment  of  the  traditional  classification  and  the  associ- 
ated conceptions  connected  with  it.  An  illustration  of  this  confusion 
can  be  found  by  alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  Professor  James  which 
immediately  gave  so  much  offense  to  psychologists,  and  which  he  has 
recently  abandoned.1  He  had  maintained  that  Emotion  was  the  con- 
1  Psychological  Review,  vol.  I. 
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sequent,  not  the  cause,  of  physical  expression,  though  the  whole  dis- 
cussion was  permeated  with  the  implication  that  it  was  either  an 
antecedent  or  a  concomitant  of  such  an  expression.  This  appeared 
paradoxical  and  absurd  to  most  students,  because  it  described  what 
is  true  of  reflexive  emotion,  and  what  is  not  true  of  the  emotions 
Professor  James  was  discussing.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  consequent 
accompaniments  of  exercised  functions,  but  the  "motor"  conscious- 
ness is  not  a  consequent  of  the  physical  expression  it  engenders,  and 
the  "  emotion  "  that  follows  this  expression  is  pleasure  or  pain.  What 
is  required,  therefore,  is  an  analysis  and  classification  of  mental  phe- 
nomena which  will  give  a  definite  conception  to  the  terms  *  feeling ' 
'emotion,'  'sensibility,'  'passion,'  etc.,  or  afford  a  substitute  for 
them. 

Now  if  we  are  to  accept  the  tripartite  division  of  mental  phenom- 
ena, we  must  use  the  term  '  emotion '  in  one  of  two  senses,  either  a 
broader  or  a  narrower.  The  most  comprehensive  meaning  must  be 
one  which  will  include  the  sensibilities  and  the  passions.  The  com- 
mon characteristics  of  excitement,  tone,  or  intensity,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  describe  both  classes,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
their  classification  under  the  same  head,  and,  if  so,  we  are  left  to  the 
narrower  denotation  of  the  term  in  which  it  must  apply  either  to  the 
reflexes  of  function  or  to  the  "  motor  "  tendencies  of  consciousness. 
But  however  we  use  the  term,  we  must  radically  distinguish  between 
the  reflexive  aspect  of  'emotion,'  as  I  choose  to  call  it,  which  is 
an  incident  of  functional  and  other  action,  and  what  I  shall  call 
the  impulsive  aspect,  which  is  a  dynamic  function  of  consciousness. 
The  former  is  a  consequetit,  and  the  latter  an  antecedent  of  action. 
The  difference  between  them  is  the  difference  between  the  pleasure 
of  music  as  an  'emotion'  and  anger  as  an  'emotion.'  Impulsive 
'emotion,'  at  least,  lies  on  the  borderland  of  the  will,  if  it  is  not 
inceptive  will  itself.  But  if  it  be  regarded  as  in  its  nature  belonging 
to  the  will,  though  not  in  its  deliberative  form,  we  can  sustain  the  trip- 
artite division  only  by  limiting  the  term  '  emotion  '  or  '  feeling ' 
to  pleasure  and  pain.  Otherwise  we  should  have  either  to  choose 
the  abstract  and  general  import,  in  which  the  term  would  cover  two 
unique  classes  of  mental  states,  or  to  decide  upon  a  fourfold  division : 
intellection,  emotion  (pleasure,  pain),  passion,  and  conation.  Perhaps 
the  latter  division  could  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  one,  —  the  old  clas- 
sification, intellectual  and  active  powers,  with  two  separate  classes  of 
accidents  which  are  each  mere  modifications  of  their  respective  prin- 
cipals. This  is  in  effect,  of  course,  a  quadripartite  classification. 
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But  if  this  is  not  adopted,  we  are  left  with  the  tripartite  division  and 
with  either  the  general  import  of  *  emotion '  or  its  limitation  to  one 
of  the  two  subordinate  classes  of  phenomena  mentioned,  that  is, 
either  to  pleasure  and  pain  or  to  passion.  Usage  constantly 
fluctuates  between  these  three  possible  conceptions. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  confusion  incident  to  im- 
perfect analysis  and  the  habit  of  appropriating  current  associations 
while  in  the  act  of  trying  to  depart  from  them.  We  select  a  passage 
from  Professor  Dewey's  recent  article.  "  When  we  say  John  Smith 
is  very  resentful  at  the  treatment  he  has  received,  or  is  hopeful  of 
success  in  business  and  regrets  that  he  accepted  a  nomination  for 
office,  we  do  not  simply,  or  even  chiefly,  mean  that  he  has  a  certain 
'  feel '  occupying  consciousness.  We  mean  that  he  is  in  a  certain 
practical  attitude,  has  assumed  a  readiness  to  act  in  certain  ways.  I 
should  not  fear  a  man  who  had  simply  the  '  feel '  of  anger,  nor 
should  I  sympathize  with  one  having  simply  the  *  feel '  of  grief." l 
Now  in  spite  of  Professor  Dewey's  limitation  of  "  emotion  "  to  mental 
states  at  least  apparently  impulsive  and  expressed  in  certain  physical 
attitudes  and  movements,  he  here  falls  into  the  traditional  and 
Hamiltonian  view  by  classifying  anger  and  regret  together,  using 
"  grief  "  for  regret  in  the  second  instance.  He  should  see  that  the 
two  phenomena  are  not  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  They  are 
not  both  of  them  "  practical  attitudes,"  unless  this  phrase  is  to  mean 
something  more  than  impulsive  excitement.  To  me  there  is  a  radi- 
cal difference  between  anger  and  grief  or  regret  which  will  not 
permit  of  their  classification  together,  except  in  that  comprehensive 
meaning  of  the  term  *  emotion '  which  makes  it  too  abstract  for 
practical  purposes,  and  which  excludes  teleological  and  motor  impli- 
cations from  its  denotation,  a  meaning  that  adheres,  as  a  differentia, 
to  one  of  its  subordinate  species.  Anger  is  an  "  emotion "  that 
antecedes,  and  possibly  initiates,  motor  expression  or  functional 
action  ;  regret  is  something  which  follows  deprivation  and  is  a  pain. 
Anger  may  be  anteceded  or  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain,  but  it 
is  neither  of  them.  Their  chronological  relation  often  leads  to  the 
assertion  of  their  identity.  This  confusion  is  often  further  height- 
ened by  the  use  of  a  term  now  in  a  reflexive  and  now  in  an  impul- 
sive sense.  For  example,  grief  may  be  violent  and  border  on  passion 
or  be  so  interwoven  with  it  as  to  take  on  that  meaning,  or  it  may 
denote  merely  passive  pain,  a  consequent  or  reflex  of  the  sense  of 
loss.  The  whole  phraseology  of  "  emotion  "  and  desire  is  replete 

1  Psychological  Review,  vol.  II,  p.  16. 
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with  this  imperfection  of  analysis,  and  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up 
it  is  of  little  use  to  theorize  about  the  subject. 

The  confusion  just  discussed  is  also  attended  by  another  of  a 
different  kind,  which  suggests  the  second  desideratum  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  the  confusion  between  '  emotion '  and  its  object 
or  cause.  Strictly  speaking,  '  emotion '  has  no  object  in  the  intellec- 
tive sense.  As  pleasure-pain  it  has  only  its  cause,  and  as  impulse  it 
has  only  its  effect,  which  can  be  an  "  object "  only  in  a  teleological, 
not  a  cognitive  sense.  The  demand  which  many  are  at  present 
making  for  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  'emotion,'  whether  taken 
in  the  broader  or  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  term,  assumes  that 
it  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  and  we  are  pointed  to  intellection  as  an 
example  of  exhaustive  analysis.  The  assumption  here  also  is  that 
intellection  is  a  complex  phenomenon.  The  fact,  however,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  both  of  them  are  simple  phenomena,  while  the  com- 
plexity is  all  in  their  adjuncts,  objects  or  causes.  The  differen- 
tiation is  not  in  the  process  or  function,  except  in  the  general 
divisions  of  mental  phenomena,  but  in  the  causes  and  objects  which 
determine  them.  For  instance,  memory  or  recognition,  conception, 
judgment,  and  reasoning  are  all  of  them  acts  of  perception.  The 
unitary  function  of  consciousness  as  intellection  is  perception,  and 
the  differentiation  is  in  the  objects  with  their  varying  complexity. 
Thus  conception  is  the  perception  of  connection  and  relation  (or 
synthesis)  between  qualities  or  individuals ;  judgment  is  the  percep- 
tion of  relation  between  concepts  as  groups  of  qualities  or  individ- 
uals ;  reasoning  is  the  perception  of  a  like  relation  between  proposi- 
tions ;  and  recognition  is  the  perception  of  a  fact  as  past,  etc.  In  fact, 
the  whole  intellectual  process  is  one  simple  kind  of  action,  while  the 
distinctions  which  we  draw  are  not  internal  but  external  to  the  act. 
It  is  the  same  with  'emotion/  except  in  the  comprehensive  meaning 
of  the  term,  in  which  it  includes  the  reflexive  and  the  impulsive 
states.  These  betray  intrinsic  differences,  but  their  subordinate 
divisions  do  not,  save  in  the  pairs  of  contrasts  which  they  represent. 
Thus  pleasures  do  not  differ  in  kind,  nor  do  pains ;  but  only  in  the 
incidents  which  occasion  them.  The  differences  of  common  life  are 
only  differences  of  degree,  or  differences  in  their  objects  and  causes. 
The  only  internal  distinction  is  the  contrast  between  pleasure  and 
pain.  It  is  likewise  with  the  passions.  Except  in  the  contrast 
between  the  attractions  and  repulsions,  they  represent  a  simple  men- 
tal condition,  and  the  differences  attributed  to  them  in  common  par- 
lance are  simply  distinctions  of  intensity,  or  distinctions  between 
their  objects. 
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Now  there  are  two  differences  associated  with  the  uses  of  the 
terms  denoting  intellection  and  those  denoting  the  '  emotions.' 
(a)  The  terms  describing  the  '  emotions  '  denote  a  subjective  phe- 
nomenon, and  those  indicating  intellection  have  a  more  specific 
reference  to  the  object  than  to  the  process.  (^)  The  uniformity  of 
the  objects  in  intellection  is  greater  than  the  uniformity  of  the  causes 
or  effects  in  '  emotion.'  These  two  considerations  explain  very 
readily  why  '  analysis  '  has  not  been  so  fully  applied  to  '  emotion ' 
as  to  intellection.  The  classification  in  one  of  these  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  objects  and  the  uniformity  of  the  relation  between 
them  and  the  process ;  in  the  other,  it  is  prevented  by  the  absence  of 
this  uniformity  and  by  the  fact  that  the  process  is  a  simple  and 
purely  subjective  one  in  our  conception  of  it.  Thus  we  are  wholly 
wanting  in  terms  to  distinguish  between  the  sensuous  and  the  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  between,  for  example,  the  pleasures  of  eating  and 
the  pleasures  of  art,  between  the  pleasures  of  a  bath  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  knowledge.  Classification  is  impossible  under  such  condi- 
tions except  we  resort  to  phrases,  and  even  then  our  distinctions 
would  be  based  upon  the  differences  of  causes  and  objects  rather  than 
upon  differences  of  function.  It  is  the  same  with  the  passions. 
Consequently  the  main  thing  that  is  wanted,  is  not  the  elaborate 
analysis  which  psychologists  are  apparently  demanding,  but  a  defi- 
nite understanding  about  the  one  important  distinction  here  ad- 
vanced between  reflexive  and  impulsive  aspects  of  consciousness, 
and  then  a  determination  of  the  functions  which  these  separate 
classes  of  states  exercise  in  the  mental  economy.  This  last  problem 
is  greatly  simplified  by  proper  classification.  JAMES  H  HYSLOP. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 


"  BASAL   CONCEPTS."  —  A    REJOINDER. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  exhaustively  Professor  Alex- 
ander's very  courteous  and  penetrating  criticism  of  Basal  Concepts 
in  the  May  number  of  this  REVIEW.  But  there  are  several  points  to 
which  I  wish  to  give  some  consideration. 

I.  Causality  and  Self -Activity.  —  Professor  Alexander  thinks  my 
distinction  between  causality  and  self-activity  too  absolute,  and 
objects  that  self-activity  is  itself  a  kind  of  causality.  I  do  not  mean 
to  make  the  distinction  absolute.  As  one  main  purpose  of  my  book 
is  to  ground  the  phenomenal  world  in  an  absolute,  I  do  not  recog- 
nize any  total  breaches  between  the  phenomenal  categories  and  their 
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absolute  presuppositions.  I  employ  the  term  '  causality '  in  the 
Kantian  sense  as  a  name  for  the  principle  of  dependence  in  a  time 
series,  and  my  aim  is  to  show  that  serial  dependence  is  not  ultimate, 
but  points  to  some  absolute  ground.  Adopting  from  Aristotle  the 
dynamic  concept  of  being,  my  doctrine  is  that  causal  activity,  which, 
in  the  sense  employed,  may  be  designated  natural  or  mechanical,  has 
coiled  up  in  it,  so  to  speak,  the  presupposition  of  an  energy  that  is 
non-serial  and  self-active.  We  may,  it  is  true,  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
so  restricting  the  causal  category,  and  may  apply  the  term  'cause'  to 
self-activity.  Then,  if  self-activity  be  admitted  as  real,  the  difference 
becomes  largely  verbal.  To  the  suggestion  that  self-activity  may 
mean  a  lower  form  of  activity  than  causality,  I  would  reply  that  self- 
activity  seems  to  me  to  be  identical  with  self-determination,  and  this 
is  the  highest  kind  of  activity  I  am  able  to  conceive. 

II.  The  Epistemological  Value  of  the  Absolute.  —  In  my  contention 
that  the  Absolute  is  the  first  condition  of  knowledge  and  yet  must  be 
construed  under  the  categories  of  self-consciousness  and  personality, 
Professor  Alexander  detects  an  inconsistency,  and  asks  what  the 
epistemological  value  of  the  Absolute  is.    My  treatment  may  be  open 
to  the  criticism  of  failing  to  make  clear  a  distinction  which  was  in 
my  mind,  between  the  ground  of  Ontology  and  that  of  Epistemology. 
My  doctrine  is  that  being  is  a  necessary  condition  of  knowing,  and 
that  the  Absolute  is  the  first  principle  of  Ontology.     This  being  the 
case,  it  stands  as  a  necessary  presupposition  of  Knowledge.     But 
this  is  an  ontological  necessity  which  does  not  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  intelligibility  of  the  nature  of  this  Absolute.     The  latter 
question  is  epistemological,  and  must   be  answered,   so  far  as  an 
answer  is  possible,  under  the  categories  of  consciousness.     I  think 
the    appearance   of    contradiction   vanishes    when    we    distinguish 
between  Ontology  and  Epistemology.     The  epistemological  value  of 
the  Absolute  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  process  of  knowing 
points  to  it  as  its  necessary  presupposition. 

III.  The    Category    of   Non- Being.  —  Professor    Alexander    and 
several  other  critics  of  my  book  have  found  difficulty  with  its  doc- 
trine of  the  negative.     Now  I  do  not  deny,  but  rather  affirm,  that 
there  are  senses  in  which  non-being  is  unintelligible.     Nevertheless, 
I  maintain  that  it  is  a  necessary  datum  in  philosophy,  and  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  it  has  not  received  adequate  attention  in  our  mod- 
ern thinking.     The  monistic  tendency  of  modern  thought  has  found 
classic  expression  in  Spinoza.     The  heart  of  being  in  Spinoza's  sys- 
system  is  pure  affirmation,  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  place  in  it 
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for  any  sort  of  conatus,  which  is  nevertheless  assumed  as  necessary. 
The  logical  result  of  Spinozism  is  a  dead  and  motionless  universe. 
Later  thought,  culminating  in  Hegel,  reverted  to  the  lost  insight  of 
Aristotle,  and  conceived  being  as  active  in  its  essence,  but,  in  order 
to  realize  this  conception  by  translating  the  idea  of  activity  into 
terms  of  conatus,  it  was  obliged  to  conceive  the  activity  of  being 
dualistically,  as  involving  the  negative  moment  of  opposition  which 
the  positive  must  overcome.  The  negative  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary to  ground  the  idea  of  energy.  And,  I  think,  every  one  who 
thinks  far  enough  into  the  problem  will  admit  that,  be  our  conception 
of  the  real  what  it  may,  the  elimination  from  it  of  the  conatus  would 
reduce  it  to  complete  unreality.  I  do  not  think  that  Hegel  has  ever 
received  sufficient  credit  for  his  attempt  to  restore  the  negative  to 
philosophy.  Where  I  think  his  work  to  be  unsatisfactory,  is  in  his 
failure  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  negative  as  an  oppositive  prin- 
ciple in  the  system  of  reality.  Hegel's  negative  tends  constantly  to 
lose  its  identity  and  pass  into  affirmation,  and  the  result  is  a  panthe- 
istic tendency  for  all  things  to  lapse  into  the  motionless  sea  of  pure 
being. 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  intelligibility  of  non-being,  I  would 
offer  the  following  observations,  (i)  When  we  distinguish  the  onto- 
logical  from  the  epistemological  question,  it  becomes  comprehensible 
how  an  element  in  reality  which  is  ontologically  necessary  may  at 
the  same  time  be  epistemologically  unintelligible.  Now  what  I 
maintain  is  that  the  necessity  of  non-being  is  ontological.  (2)  Agnos- 
ticism may  be  partly  right  in  its  position,  and  knowledge  may  come 
up  against  an  unintelligible  term  in  its  processes  which  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, obliged  to  affirm  as  real.  What  I  maintain  is  that  this 
unintelligible  term  is  negative  and  not  positive.  This  will,  I  think, 
be  found  not  only  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  knowledge 
is  what  the  Germans  call  a  Hemmung,  but  also  explanatory  of  it.  For 
negation  is  everywhere  a  principle  of  limitation,  and  we  have  only  to 
carry  the  negative  up  into  the  ontological  sphere  in  order  to  reconcile 
its  unintelligibility,  in  so  far  as  it  is  unintelligible,  with  its  necessity  as 
a  principle  of  limitation.  I  think  this  limitative  conception  of  non- 
being  will  also  make  clear  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
negative  cause.  A  Hemmung  will  simply  stand  as  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome,  and  its  effects  will  not  be  positive,  but  rather  modifications 
of  the  effects  of  the  positive  force  of  being.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
relativity  as  such  presupposes  non-being  as  its  negative  ground,  since 
without  the  negative  datum  the  grounding  of  relativity  by  the  Abso- 
lute would  be  unthinkable. 
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IV.  Immanence  and  Transcendence.  —  Professor  Alexander  is  dis- 
posed to  criticize  the  doctrine  of  God's  immanence  in  the  world. 
He  thinks  there  are  no  serious  difficulties  involved  in  the  idea  of 
pure  transcendence.  I  think,  however,  that  the  effort  to  realize  a 
pure  transcendence  theory  will  reveal  its  difficulties.  For  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world  must  be  conceived  primarily  as  ontological,  and 
the  epistemological  relation  will  depend  on  this.  Now,  if  we  con- 
ceive God  as  purely  transcendent  to  the  world  and  therefore  to  the 
consciousness  of  man,  I  think,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  episte- 
mological problem,  we  will  strike  a  dualism  that  will  wreck  knowledge. 
It  is  as  a  necessary  condition  of  any  knowledge  of  God  that  I  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  immanence  so  vital. 

ALEXANDER  T.  ORMOND. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

Geschichte  des  Idealismus.  Von  OTTO  WILLMANN,  Dr.  phil., 
Professor  der  Philosophic  und  Padagogik  an  der  deutschen 
Universitat  in  Prag.  In  drei  Banden.  Erster  Band.  Vor- 
geschichte  und  Geschichte  des  antiken  Idealismus.  Braunschweig. 
Druck  und  Verlag  von  Friedrich  Vieweg  und  Sohn,  1894. — 
pp.  xiv,  696. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  development  of  Idealism  has  so  long 
awaited  an  historian.  Pantheism,  Skepticism,  Materialism,  and  other 
particular  directions  of  thought  have  all  received  more  or  less  detailed 
treatment,  but  Idealism  has  been  left  a  lacuna.  This  gap  Willmann 
proposes  to  fill  with  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
history  of  ancient  Idealism,  with  a  preliminary  account  of  its  genesis. 
This  preliminary  account  ( Vorgeschichte}  of  the  sources  of  Greek 
Idealism  includes  a  discussion  of  religious  traditions  as  the  starting 
point  of  ancient  philosophy,  more  particularly  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Mysteries,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Magi,  and  the  Hebrews.  Then  follows  the  treatment  in  extenso  of 
theology  as  the  foundation  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  Idealism 
in  particular.  This  occupies  a  third  of  the  volume,  after  which  the 
subject  proper  is  taken  up  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Pre-Platonic  Ideal- 
ism," wherein  most  of  the  author's  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  specu- 
lations of  Pythagoras,  with  a  hurried  mention  of  the  Nominalism  of 
the  Sophists  and  the  Realism  of  Socrates.  The  remaining  half  of 
the  volume  treats  at  about  equal  length  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
Hellenistic-Roman  period.  The  second  volume  is  to  describe  the 
development  of  Christian  Idealism  down  to  the  culmination  of  Scho- 
lasticism in  Thomas  of  Aquino.  Volume  III  is  to  treat  of  the  history 
of  modern  Idealism,  with  some  reference  to  its  relation  to  science 
and  to  society.  In  this  way  Willmann  has  mapped  out  a  large  and 
difficult  field  of  work,  for  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  which 
not  only  immense  erudition  is  required  but  also  a  rare  sympathy  of 
spirit.  Materialism  has  found  a  skilful  historian,  but  the  subject  of 
Materialism,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  exactly  defined  than 
Idealism,  is  much  more  easily  handled.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  the  first  edition  (1866)  of  Lange's  book  came  out,  and  we  now 
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get  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which  is  meant  to  do  for  Idealism 
what  Lange  did  for  its  speculative  counterpart.  Laas  some  fifteen 
years  ago  brought  out  his  two  volumes  on  Idealism  and  Positivism, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  subject,  however,  is  only  incidentally 
treated.  His  theme  is  really  Platonism  and  Sensualism,  and  the 
former  term  is  used  in  such  a  broad  and  indefinite  sense  as  to 
include  Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Leibnitz.  The  materials  for  his  work 
are  drawn  mostly  from  the  Theaetetus,  and  his  epistemological  study, 
written  with  a  Protagorean  bias,  is  both  incomplete  and  partisan. 
He  is,  in  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  more  systematic  and 
critical  and  less  historical  than  our  author. 

Willmann  leaves  us  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  under- 
stands by  the  term  Idealism ;  he  nowhere  gives  us  any  definition 
of  it,  or  indicates  with  what  limitations  of  time,  country,  or 
thought  he  is  to  give  us  the  history  of  the  subject.  He  points 
out  that  the  word  itself  became  current  only  with  and  after  Kant, 
but  that,  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  where  one  finds  ideas  specula- 
tively  treated  of,  we  must  move  backwards  in  history  as  far  as 
Plato,  who  gave  the  word  its  impress  as  a  technical  term.  But 
Pythagoras,  in  positing  number  as  principle  for  the  order  of  things 
in  the  objective  world  and  for  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  was 
the  philosophical  progenitor  of  Plato.  With  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
therefore,  Willmann  says,  one  is  to  find  the  starting  point  for  the 
history  of  Idealism.  The  grounds  for  this,  one  must  admit,  are 
pretty  indefinite.  The  idealistic  aspects  of  the  Heraclitean  and 
Eleatic  systems  find  no  adequate  mention,  while  the  author  feels 
the  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Greece  for  the 
genetic  influences  that  begat  Platonism  and  Pythagoreanism.  He 
joins  the  ranks  of  Ficinus,  Cudworth,  Roth,  Gladisch,  Deussen, 
and  others,  who  are  unable  to  regard  Greek  philosophy  as  autoch- 
thonous, but  discover  in  oriental  doctrines  the  historical  source  out 
of  which  flow  the  chief  streams  of  Greek  speculation.  In  fact,  he 
seems  ready  to  accept  even  the  extreme  statements  of  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  to  foreign  influences  in  Greek  thought,  and,  assuming 
as  he  does  a  continuity  of  thought  from  the  most  remote  times,  he  is 
forced  to  find  some  inter-connection  between  Hellenic  and  Oriental 
ideas.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  over-ready  disposition  on  the  author's 
part  to  see  resemblances  between  these  two  sets  of  ideas,  and  to 
argue  from  this  resemblance  to  their  historical  interdependence, 
though  the  present  reviewer,  it  must  be  said,  is  persuaded  that  this 
interdependence  has  been  underestimated  by  Zeller  and  his  adherents. 
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It  is  doubtless  true  that  such  influence  as  was  exerted  from  the  out- 
side on  Greek  philosophy  came,  in  the  main,  through  religious 
channels.  This  is  not  improbable  in  the  instance  of  Heraclitus, 
Pythagoras,  and  EmpedOcles ;  and  through  these,  as  well  as  perhaps 
directly,  Plato  was  influenced,  though  we  are  not  able  to  accept  the 
rather  undiscriminating  account  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  this 
influence  as  given  by  Willmann.  When  he  cites,  in  evidence  of  his 
position,  the  testimony  of  Porphyry  (  Vit.  Pythag.  6)  that  Pythagoras 
got  his  geometry  from  the  Egyptians,  his  number-lore  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, his  religion  and  various  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life  from  the 
Magi;  and  when  he  apparently  accepts  as  sound  historical  data  the 
above  statements  from  Porphyry's  biographical  romance,  discredit  is 
at  once  thrown  on  the  critical  nature  of  the  work.  Further,  he  cites 
(p.  73)  the  exceedingly  doubtful  dialogue  Altib.  /(as  if  unquestioned) 
in  support  of  Plato's  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
which  citation  would  appear  to  favor  the  author's  position  that  Plato's 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  the  resurrection  (Polit.  269 ;  Rep.  614) 
is  derived  from  the  same  source.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Plato  (Phikb.  16),  in  speaking  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  'one  and  the  many,'  and  of  the  'limiting'  and  'un- 
limited,' has  reference  to  any  other  source  than  the  Eleatics  and 
the  Pythagoreans;  Willmann,  however,  interprets  this  passage  as 
referring  to  some  pre-historic  origin,  and  of  a  piece  with  this 
are  all  his  interpretations  of  supposed  historical  allusions  in  the 
dialogues,  Plato  being  taken  au  sbrieux  in  such  matters  as  Aristotle 
would  be.  This  indicates  the  general  method  of  Willmann  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  an  historical  nature,  and  examples  of  his 
uncritical  procedure  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from  the  first 
half  of  the  volume.  When  he  has  occasion  to  mention  Sensualism 
or  Materialism,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  speak  in  a  non-partisan  spirit. 
The  followers  of  Protagoras  (p.  73),  e.g.,  are  said  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  secret  writings  of  Zoroaster ;  from  which,  however, 
the  author  asserts,  they  derived  no  wisdom;  and  Democritus  we  are 
told  (pp.  264,  338,  339,  345)  derived  the  doctrine  of  atoms  from  the 
Pythagoreans  (with  reference,  presumably,  to  the  principle  of  empty 
space  and  to  the  mathematical  conceptions  which  underlie  his 
system)  only  to  distort  it,  while  his  philosophical  studies  in  general 
ended  only  in  fruitless  polymathy,  because  they  lacked  the  necessary 
religious  and  moral  elements.  These  two  points,  viz.,  the  uncritical 
examination  of  historical  data,  and  the  strong  partisan  cast  of  the 
author's  exposition,  indicate  the  two  fundamental  defects  in  the 
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work.  Instead  of  an  unbiased  and  objective  statement  of  facts, 
cautiously  estimated  and  recorded  without  reserve  by  the  exact 
historian,  we  have  the  report  (elaborate  and  learned  enough)  of  an 
apologist  and  propagandist. 

Willmann's  discussion  of  Plato  includes  the  three  sources  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  (Met.  I.  6),  viz.,  Heraclitean-mystic,  Socratic,  and  Pytha- 
gorean ;  also  certain  Oriental  elements,  more  particularly  Zoroastri- 
anism,  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  those  of  the  Jews.  He  believes 
Plato  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  and  to  have 
derived  from  it,  amongst  other  ideas,  his  conception  of  the  several 
periods  in  the  history  of  man.  The  kingdom  of  Kronos,  which  is 
the  first  period,  and  reappears  as  the  last,  corresponds,  as  he  supposes, 
to  Paradise  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  while  the  Platonic 
present  age  corresponds  to  the  period  of  the  Law ;  and  he  quotes 
with  approval  Augustine's  statement  that  in  the  Bible  and  Plato  we 
have  the  same  account  of  creation.  The  author  shows  a  greater 
aptitude  in  discovering  resemblances  than  in  discerning  differences. 
As  for  the  Platonic  theology,  on  which  the  writer  gives  us  an  excellent 
and  suggestive  chapter,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
interesting  aspects  of  the  Platonic  system.  The  chief  Greek  Idealist 
was  unquestionably  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and 
his  influence  in  the  development  of  the  religious  ideas  of  Origen, 
Augustine,  and  the  whole  Christian  Church  is  well  known.  The 
source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  divine  things  is,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  mystical  intuition  and  sacred  tradition.  The  mystical  intuition 
is  at  once  the  living  and  the  knowing  of  the  highest  truth.  This 
is,  however,  not  the  only  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  divine. 
We  have  also  the  sacred  tradition  of  a  revelation  made  to  early 
generations,  that  the  divine  unity  is  above  all  the  cosmical  elements, 
that  spirit  rules  over  the  universe,  and  that  God  holds  in  his  hand 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  that  is  (Legg.  716). 
Willmann  holds  the  disputed  view  that  the  dialogues  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Creator,  and  that  God  is  identical 
with  the  idea  of  the  Good  (TO  ayaOov)  or  the  One  (TO  cv).  The 
function  of  the  ideas  is  to  serve  as  connecting  link  between  God  and 
the  finite  world;  they  mediate  between  Him  and  the  finite  world 
as  laws,  types,  norms,  and  forces.  The  ideas  give  to  things  their 
existence  and  to  notions  their  validity ;  through  participation  in 
them,  things  are  real  and  notions  true ;  in  this  way  the  content  of 
being  and  of  thought  coincide.  As  to  how  Plato  may  have  conceived 
of  this  participation,  Willmann  advances  no  theory.  These  are  the 
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fundamental  positions  in  the  Platonic  theology  and  doctrine  of  ideas, 
and  are  appreciatively  and  lucidly  handled  by  the  author.  The 
Platonic  theology  gives  the  key  to  the  Aristotelian.  Corresponding 
to  the  Platonic  ev  and  dyaOov  is  the  Aristotelian  vovs,  which  like  the 
former  is  the  highest  good,  and  corresponding  to  the  world  of  ideas 
is  the  world  of  immanent  ends.  Herein  Willmann  is  not  reviving 
the  attempt,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Neoplatonists,  to 
reconcile  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  systems,  but  makes  some 
very  suggestive  comparisons  between  the  two,  without  losing  sight 
of  their  fundamental  differences.  The  author  gives  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  idealistic  movements  in  the  Hellenistic-Roman 
period,  and  treats  with  special  insight  the  Mysticism  of  the  Neo- 
platonists, for  dealing  with  which  he  is  well  equipped  by  a  certain 
bias  of  temperament.  He  evidently  regards  the  things  which  lie 
furthest  from  the  reason,  but  nearest  to  the  heart,  as  after  all  the 
most  important  for  us,  in  which  belief  no  one  will  quarrel  with  him. 

Apart  from  certain  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  such  as  the 
scant  mention  of  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides,  and  the  belaboring  of 
Democritus  and  the  Epicureans,  who  have  really  no  place  at  all  in  a 
volume  with  this  title,  the  work  is  a  monument  of  extensive  historical 
and  philosophical  learning.  Although  it  will  probably  not  be  the 
definitive  work  on  the  history  of  Idealism,  it  will  place  Willmann's 
successor  in  this  important  and  laborious  enterprise  under  an  immense 
obligation  for  a  rich  collection  of  materials  and  sources.  One  cannot 
but  feel,  however,  that  much  of  the  material  had  better  have  remained 
unused,  and  that  the  compass  of  the  book  has  been  unnecessarily 
increased  by  incorporating  a  great  deal  that  is  beside  the  issue. 

W.  A.  HAMMOND. 

The  Elements  of  Ethics.  By  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP,  PH.D.,  In- 
structor in  Ethics,  Columbia  College.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1895.  —  pp.  vii,  470. 

This  volume  represents  another  attempt  to  supply  the  needed 
Introduction  to  Ethics  for  the  use  of  English-speaking  students. 
The  author  is,  in  several  respects,  well  fitted  to  write  such  a  book. 
He  is  conservative  without  being  bigoted,  appreciates  the  need  of 
careful  and  original  analysis  in  the  case  of  controverted  questions, 
and  writes  with  every  evidence  of  candor  and  good  temper. 

•It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  result  is,  in  many  ways,  a 
disappointment.  In  the  first  place,  the  method  of  analysis,  so  help- 
ful when  judiciously  employed,  is  used  greatly  to  excess.  Distinction 
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after  distinction  is  made,  in  the  treatment  of  concepts  just  introduced, 
until  even  a  reader  familiar  with  the  subject  must  find  himself  be- 
coming dizzy.  What  the  effect  on  a  beginner  would  be,  it  is  hard  to 
predict.  Again,  the  divisions,  sub-divisions,  and  sub-sub-divisions 
are  not  usually  the  conventional  ones,  and,  even  where  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  commonly  called  either  by  names  coined  for  the  purpose  or 
by  old  names  used  with  a  new  meaning.  Moreover,  the  author  has  a 
bad  habit  of  making  divisions  which  are  confessedly  not  mutually 
exclusive.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  lack  of  proportion  is  noticeable 
throughout  the  book.  For  instance,  74  pages  are  devoted  to  "The 
Freedom  of  the  Will,"  and  65  pages  to  "  The  Origin  of  Conscience," 
while  only  49  pages  are  given  to  the  treatment  of  "  The  Theories 
and  Nature  of  Morality,"  which  certainly  ought  to  have  been  made 
the  most  prominent  chapter  of  all. 

The  confusion  which  results  from  this  excessive  use  of  analysis, 
novel  nomenclature,  and  lack  of  proportion  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  author's  careless  style.  Two  examples  will  have  to  suffice : 
"  Consciousness  is  too  much  a  part  of  it  [the  act  of  drawing  the 
hand  away  from  the  fire]  to  be  purely  reflex  in  all  cases,  if  it  is 
ever  so  "  (p.  202).  Again,  "  The  only  remaining  question  is  whether 
the  faculty  exhibiting  moral  phenomena  is  a  natural  one  or  not,  or 
whether  these  phenomena  are  creations  of  empirical  causes  or  not. 
No  one  is  so  hardy  as  to  maintain  this  "  (p.  317).  Judging  from  a 
remark  made  in  the  Preface,  it  is  probable  that  the  author  over- 
estimates his  obligations  to  the  gentleman  who  read  his  proof.  At 
any  rate,  misprints  of  the  most  glaring  character  are  frequent,  — 
e.g.,  l  methaphysics '  (p.  12);  aio-tfo-i?  (p.  29);  'Paltonic'  (p.  30); 
'E^cheimung'  (p.  69);  'ti'  for  'it'  and  'there  '  for  'it'  (p.  97);  'than' 
left  out  (p.  113);  'freedon,'  and  'illusion'  for  'allusion'  (p.  215); 
'  Aristotelean '  (p.  319);  and  'altrusism'  (p.  361).  The  Greek  ac- 
cents are  fairly  alarming.  On  two  consecutive  pages  we  find  : 
apfJiovia,  trv/jt/xerpta,  //.rjSev  ayav,  crw(f>po(TVV7)  (p.  29)  ;  and  "  <f>p6v^o-L<; 
or  <ro<£ia"  and  aSpei'o,  (p.  30).  Such  errors  are  too  obvious  to  be 
misleading ;  but  the  punctuation  is  very  bad  throughout,  confusing 
still  further  the  already  confused  style. 

So  much  in  general.  We  shall  now  turn  to  an  examination  of 
particular  chapters.  The  Introduction  [chapter  i]  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  define  Ethics  exactly,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
sciences  and  from  metaphysics.  The  author's  conspicuous  lack  of  a 
gift  for  clear  and  concise  statement  puts  him  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage here,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Moreover,  he  hardly  appears  to 
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realize  the  essential  difficulty  in  clearly  defining  the  boundaries  of 
the  several  philosophical  disciplines.  In  particular,  Dr.  Hyslop's 
distinction  between  Psychology  and  Ethics  is  not  clear  to  me.  He 
says,  e.g.,  "  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, and  Ethics  is  also  a  science  of  a  certain  portion  of  those 
phenomena  with  their  relation  to,  or  issue  in,  conduct "  (p.  7). 

Chapter  ii,  "  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Ethical  Problems," 
is  really  a  brief  sketch  of  the  History  of  Ethics.  It  is  presented  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  prove  "a  timely  contribution  for  the  use  of 
teachers  who  appreciate  the  value  of  [the  historical]  method  "  (p.  vi). 
Even  if  the  sketch  were  in  itself  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  would 
be  practically  useless,  without  some  previous  treatment  of  the  several 
types  of  ethical  theory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  chapter 
is  open  to  the  most  serious  objection.  The  extreme  condensation 
which  is  attempted  would  have  made  it  difficult,  even  for  a  clear 
writer,  to  avoid  possible  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Many  of  the  statements  here  made  are  sure  to  prove  misleading,  and 
some  are  clearly  incorrect.  The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  : 
Spinoza's  "intellectual  love  of  God"  is  made  equivalent  to  "rational 
regard  for  the  laws  of  the  mechanical  world  "  (p.  65),  and  his  philoso- 
phy is  styled  "materialistic  pantheism"  (p.  66);  the  system  of 
Leibniz  is  said  to  have  been  "  intended  to  conciliate  [!]  Spinoza's 
doctrine  with  the  theological  presumptions  of  the  age  "  (p.  67),  while 
the  philosopher  in  question  is  allowed  to  stand  as  an  exponent  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will  (p.  68) ;  Hobbes's  doctrine  is  said  to  have  been 
"  supported  by  the  conservatives  against  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
Puritans  "  (p.  80)  ;  Locke,  who  "  did  not  exactly  follow  the  lines  of 
Hobbes's  speculations,"  is  said  to  have  derived  "  all  practical  ideas, 
or  moral  maxims,  .  .  .  from  experiences  in  pleasure  and  pain " 
(p.  81);  Cumberland  is  classed  as  an  "  Intellectualist,"  with  Cud- 
worth,  Price,  and  Clark  (ibid.\  while  Hume  is  made  to  play  the 
double  part  of  "  moral  sense  "  philosopher  par  excellence  (p.  84)  and 
founder  of  "  modern  empiricism  "  (p.  86). 

A  long  chapter  follows,  —  chapter  iii,  "  Elementary  Principles." 
This  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  certain  ethical  conceptions,  which 
throws  curiously  little  light  either  upon  Ethics  in  general  or  upon 
the  author's  subsequent  treatment  of  the  notions  considered.  On 
p.  1 06  will  be  found  an  elaborate  tabular  view  of  our  mental  outfit, 
which  does  not  seem  to  help  the  discussion.  Attention,  by  the  way, 
is  wholly  neglected  here,  while  Sensation  is  defined  as  "Affection  or 
Reaction  of  the  organism." 
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Chapters  iv,  "The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  and  v,  "Responsibility 
and  Punishment,"  may  be  considered  together.  They  occupy  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  book.  What  Dr.  Hyslop  attempts,  as  stated  in  the 
Preface,  is  nothing  less  than  "  to  fully  analyse  the  whole  problem, 
to  present  a  solution  of  it,  to  conciliate  controversy,  to  fix  the  mean- 
ing and  interest  of  freedom  for  Ethics,  and  to  obtain  a  position 
regarding  it  where  discussion  is  not  a  logomachy  and  a  sheer  waste 
of  time  "  (p.  vi).  Apparently  these  chapters  are  regarded  as  the 
most  important  in  the  book,  but  they  seem  to  me,  on  the  whole, 
among  the  least  satisfactory.  One's  objection  is  not  at  all  that  the 
author  happens  to  be  a  libertarian,  but  that  his  treatment  of  both 
sides  of  the  question  is  naive  and  inadequate.  It  never,  e.g.,  seems 
to  occur  to  him  that  the  one-sided  libertarian  and  the  one-sided 
determinist  have  each  equal  difficulty  in  understanding  what  the 
other  means  by  *  responsibility/  If  the  treatment  had  clearly  shown 
how  the  methodological  postulates  of  Psychology  and  of  Ethics  appear 
to  conflict  in  the  case  of  Free- Will ;  if  it  had  then  made  plain  just 
what  is  the  issue  between  Free  Will  and  Determinism,  and  what  (if 
any)  are  the  ethical  implications  of  each  ;  and  if  the  question  had 
then  been  either  relegated  to  Metaphysics  for  solution,  or  discussed 
consistently  upon  the  metaphysical  plane,  the  result  would  certainly 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory,  even  if  it  had  not  realized  all  the 
author's  ambitious  hopes. 

Dr.  Hyslop  distinguishes  three  senses  of  Freedom  :  (i)  'Liberty,' 
or  'exemption  from  external  restraint';  (2)  'Spontaneity,'  or  'sub- 
jective causation'  (not  necessarily  excluding  Determinism);  and 
(3)  'Velleity,'  or  'the  capacity  of  alternative  choice'  [Indetermin- 
ism].  These  primary  distinctions  are  useful  enough,  and,  of  course, 
terminology  aside,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  present  treatise ;  but 
if  the  reader  wishes  to  receive  at  once  the  full  benefit  of  the  author's 
perverse  ingenuity,  let  him  turn  to  p.  163  for  the  'tabular  outline.' 
Here  he  will  find  '  Freedomism  '  (the  author's  position,  —  Indeter- 
minism  which  objects  to  being  called  Freedom  of  Indifference) 
classed,  with  '  Psychical  Necessitarianism,'  under  '  Subjective  De- 
terminism,' which,  in  turn,  comes  under  the  general  head  of 
'  Determinism.'  I  submit  that  such  a  classification  must  prove 
unnecessarily  confusing  to  the  average  undergraduate.  Moreover, 
the  difference  between  '  Freedomism  '  (a  form  of  '  Determinism ') 
and  '  Indiff erentism '  (Freedom  of  Indifference)  may  be  left  to  the 
acute  and  practiced  reader ;  the  student,  for  whom  the  book  is  in- 
tended, will  hardly  find  out  from  the  by  no  means  lucid  explana- 
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tion  offered.  '  Freedomism '  is  said  to  admit  of  our  accepting 
"  determinism  or  necessitarianism  of  any  kind  we  choose  in  regard 
to  volition,  while  denying  it  of  the  will"  (p.  177).  This  looks  like 
an  uncritical  adoption  of  the  Kantian  position,  without  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  implications.  Nearly  all  the  arguments  advanced  are 
for  'alternative  choice,'  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  in  determinism. 
And  the  arguments,  it  should  be  said,  are  the  familiar  ones,  almost 
without  exception.  Dr.  Hyslop  conceives  of  Freedom  as  possibly 
"existing  in  all  stages  of  development  from  pure  determinism  to 
absolute  freedom"  (p.  173),  and  holds  that  "the  general  doctrine 
and  conception  of  heredity  does  not  hinder  us  from  supposing  that 
freedom  itself  might  be  inherited"  (p.  187).  The  latter  passage  is 
quoted,  not  so  much  as  the  surprising  statement  which  it  certainly  is, 
as  because  it  shows  how  utterly  the  author  confuses  the  phenomenal 
and  the  noumenal  plane  in  his  discussion  of  the  problem,  —  and 
this,  after  having  pointed  out- that  very  distinction  as  affording  the 
clue  to  its  solution. 

Only  two  more  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  discussion  can  be  noticed 
here.  Mr.  Balfour  is  confuted  at  some  length  as  a  typical  necessi- 
tarian (p.  214  ff.).  Again,  of  the  deterministic  interpretation  of  the 
act  of  a  suicide,  it  is  said  :  "  If  suicide  attests  what  his  character 
is,  why  did  it  not  necessitate  the  act  of  self-destruction  before?" 
(p.  221.) 

The  treatment  of  Responsibility  is  somewhat  unusual,  —  an  l  inno- 
vation,' as  the  author  terms  it.  As  here  treated,  Responsibility 
necessarily  implies  *  Velleity' ;  but  it  also  implies  a  great  deal  more, 
*>.,  *  moral  development,'  in  the  most  general  sense.  Hence,  respon- 
sibility varies,  while  freedom  need  not  do  so.  After  the  author's 
very  elaborate  and  intensely  earnest  defense  of  '  Velleity,'  as  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  human  responsibility,  and  his  suggestion  that 
it  may  exist  in  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees,  —  one  is  considerably 
surprised  that  he  should  say,  regarding  freedom  and  responsibility: 
"The  former  may  exist  perfectly  in  non-moral  and  irrational  beings, 
taking  the  latter  to  include  the  insane,  imbecile,  and  certain  classes 
of  criminals,  while  the  latter  can  exist  only  in  moral  agents"  (p.  229). 
This  is  not  an  inadvertence.  A  few  pages  further  on,  he  says  : 
"  Responsibility  is  thus  conditioned  much  more  by  the  range  of 
knowledge,  as  applied  to  moral  distinctions,  than  upon  merely  co- 
native  capacity  or  elective  choice"  (p.  234).  On  this  ground,  appar- 
ently, '  retributive  punishment '  is  ruled  out.  Punishment  should 
have  two  objects  only:  'prevention'  and  'correction.'  Dr.  Hyslop's 
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views  on  the  subject  of  punishment  are  eminently  just  and  humane; 
but  here,  again,  his  interpretation  of  '  Necessitarianism '  is  difficult 
to  understand.  "  Necessitarianism  of  the  objective  sort,  which  mag- 
nifies the  determining  influence  of  environment,  cannot  even  apply 
.  .  .  preventive  methods  to  agents  who  do  not  originate  their  own 
acts"  (p.  241);  while  even  'subjective  necessitarianism'  cannot 
justify  'corrective  discipline,'  since  it  "must  hold  that  character  is 
an  unalterable  datum."  "Otherwise,"  the  author  immediately  adds, 
"there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  freedomism  and  necessi- 
tarianism" (p.  244). 

Chapter  vi,  "  The  Nature  of  Conscience,"  is  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  book.  As  the  title  would  suggest,  this  chapter  is  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  what  is  actually  implied  in  our  concept  of  *  conscience.' 
Chapter  vii,  "The  Origin  of  Conscience,"  on  the  other  hand, 
invites  some  criticism.  Two  or  three  remarks  will  have  to  suffice. 
The  classification  of  theories  is  rather  confusing,  —  e.g.,  'Nativism' 
is  said  to  take  three  forms  :  'Theism,'  'Naturalism,'  and  'Intuitional- 
ism.' This  is  an  example  of  the  author's  habit  of  making  divisions, 
where  the  members  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Again,  while  one 
has  not  the  slightest  interest  in  defending  the  theory  of  the  empirical 
origin  of  conscience,  the  criticisms  of  that  theory  here  made  often 
seem  lacking  in  point  and  vigor.  Dr.  Hyslop  is  quite  right  in  hold- 
ing that  one's  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  does  not  neces- 
sarily commit  one  to  any  particular  'type'  of  ethical  theory.  By 
showing  this  earlier  in  the  chapter,  he  might  have  saved  a  good  deal 
of  space  for  more  profitable  discussions. 

As  already  said,  it  seems  to  me  that  chapter  viii,  "  The  Theories 
and  Nature  of  Morality,"  should  have  been  made  much  more  promi- 
nent and  placed  earlier  in  the  book.  Yet,  short  as  the  chapter  is,  it 
is  weighed  down  with  an  over-elaborate  classification  of  theories 
which  can  only  prove  confusing.  Why,  e.g.,  distinguish  '  altruistic 
hedonism'  from  'utilitarianism'?  (See  p.  361.)  In  admitting  that 
"utilitarianism  has  always  stood  opposed  to  the  selfish  view  of  life" 
(p.  356),  the  author  admits  a  great  deal  too  much;  while  his  argu- 
ments against  the  theory  do  not  indicate  a  sufficient  recognition 
either  of  its  strong  or  of  its  weak  points.  As  defining  his  own  posi- 
tion, Dr.  Hyslop  says  :  "  A  general  agreement  with  the  position  here 
taken  is  embodied  in  Professor  Dewey's  statement  of  the  case" 
(p.  395).  This  is  an  unnecessarily  roundabout  way  of  saying  that 
he  falls  in  with  the  prevailing  tendency,  and  practically  adopts  the 
theory  of  '  self-realization.' 
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The  closing  chapters  —  ix,  "Morality  and  Religion,"  and  x, 
"Theory  of  Rights  and  Duties,"-—  are  among  the  best  in  the  book. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  one's  own  acceptance  of  all  the  views 
expressed.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  chapter  ix,  the  author 
would  have  done  quite  as  well  to  confine  himself  to  showing  that  the 
acceptance  of  any  religious  creed,  however  orthodox,  need  not  —  any 
more  than  the  acceptance  of  any  form  of  the  theory  of  evolution  — 
determine  the  particular  character  of  one's  ethical  theory.  The 
division  of  'rights'  into  'natural'  and  'acquired'  (p.  432)  savors 
too  much  of  a  defunct  theory  which  the  author  does  not  under- 
stand himself  to  hold. 

While  the  book  which  we  have  been  examining  is  such  as  neces- 
sarily to  call  forth  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  close  this  review  without  again  paying  some  tribute  to  the  author's 
own  attitude.  The  treatment  is  frank  and  manly  throughout.  It  is 
not,  after  all,  a  small  thing  to  write  a  treatise  on  Ethics  without 
once  lapsing  into  cant,  or  showing  a  spirit  of  animosity  and  unfair- 
ness toward  one's  opponents.  That  Dr.  Hyslop  has  accomplished 
this,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  candid  reader.  ERNEST  ALBEE 

Lannte  psychologique.  Public"  e  par  H.  BEAUNIS  et  A.  BINET, 
avec  la  collaboration  de  TH.  RIBOT,  V.  HENRI,  etc.  Ire  annee, 
1894.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  vii,  619. 

Encouraged,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
M.  Pillon's  Annee  philosophique,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  MM.  Beaunis 
and  Binet  have  decided  to  issue  yearly  an  Annee  psychologique,  planned 
upon  very  similar  lines.  This  first  number  contains  a  brief  general 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  M.  Beaunis,  and  has  three  principal 
divisions :  original  articles  *  (experimental  researches  from  the 
Sorbonne  Laboratory  and  elsewhere,  and  a  paper  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  psychological  laboratories  in  America);  a  synopsis  of  the 
most  important  psychological  investigations  of  the  year;  and  a 
psychological  bibliography. 

Part  I  occupies  255  pages.  It  opens  with  two  articles  by 
MM.  Binet  and  Henri  upon  memory  for  words  and  phrases,  —  a 
continuation  of  the  series  of  memorial  studies  already  published  by 
the  same  authors.  In  the  first  investigation  lists  of  unconnected 
words  were  read  aloud  to  children  and  adults,  and  repeated  or 

1  Several  of  these  will  be  given  in  epitome  later,  under  the  heading  "  Summaries 
of  Articles." 
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written  by  them  '  from  memory '  under  certain  constant  conditions. 
The  writers  trace  the  variation  of  memory  with  age  and  with  the 
number  of  words  heard,  and  note  the  influence  of  the  position  of  the 
word  in  its  list,  and  of  the  meaning  which  attaches  to  it  in  the  mind 
of  the  listener.  They  distinguish  between  'retentive'  and  'imme- 
diate '  memory  ;  the  number  of  words  retained  is  only  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  number  which  can  be  repeated  immediately  after 
hearing,  although  the  time-difference  amount  to  no  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  A  paragraph  which  discusses  the  modes  of  memorial 
revival  brings  evidence  to  support  Kiilpe's  recent  polemic  against 
the  '  memory  image  '  of  the  older  associationism. 

For  this  inquiry  there  was  psychological  precedent  enough.  In 
their  work  upon  memory  for  phrases,  on  the  other  hand,  MM.  Binet 
and  Henri  have  "  undertaken  a  voyage  of  discovery  upon  an  almost 
unknown  sea."  The  method  followed  is  similar  to  that  just  described  : 
short  prose  paragraphs  were  read  aloud,  and  written  down  'from 
memory'  by  the  auditors.  The  results,  which  are  subjected  to  a 
thorough  analysis  under  some  half-dozen  heads,  serve  inter  alia  to 
give  a  concrete  form  to  Professor  James'  schemata  of  the  varying 
intensive  values  (values  for  consciousness)  of  the  elements  in  a  par- 
ticular '  stream  of  thought.'  The  research  is  a  considerable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  ideational,  as  distinct  from  sensational  memory. 

The  two  succeeding  discussions  fall  into  line  with  a  fairly  large 
number  of  recent  French  essays.  MM.  Binet  and  Passy  exhibit 
'  sketches  from  nature '  of  the  mentality  of  certain  well-known 
dramatic  authors, —  MM.  V.  Sardou,  A.  Dumas,  A.  Daudet,  IL  Pail- 
leron,  H.  Meilhac,  E.  de  Goncourt,  and  F.  Coppee.  It  would  seem 
that  the  interview  is  to  take  rank  as  a  psychological  method  beside 
the  questionnaire.  In  the  present  instance  the  point  at  issue  was 
the  mechanism  of  the  creative  imagination.  Many  facts  of  interest 
are  brought  to  light  with  regard  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  literary 
composition,  the  furniture  of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  '  inspira- 
tion,' etc.  Their  validity,  however,  is  naturally  in  great  measure  no 
more  than  individual. 

Much  more  elaborate  is  M.  Binet's  study  of  M.  F.  de  Curel,  a 
writer  who  evinces  a  dedoublement  de  conscience  during  the  progress  of 
his  plays.  At  first  he  is  conscious  of  an  intense  personal  effort,  an 
output  of  his  own  mind;  he  'creates,'  projecting  his  ideas  and 
feelings,  in  the  endeavor  after  characters  and  situations.  As  the 
work  progresses  he  becomes  '  absorbed '  in  it.  His  conceptions 
cease  to  be  puppets;  they  become  himself,  and  'guide  his  pen.' 
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The  absorption  is  never  quite  complete,  nor  is  it  a  permanent  mental 
state.  It  is  capable,  in  some  degree,  of  voluntary  induction. 

The  last  of  the  Sorbonne  contributions  is  a  piece  of  experimental 
work  in  phonetics,  by  M.  Weeks.  By  the  aid  of  a  '  spirograph '  the 
author  was  able  to  ascertain  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  mouth  during 
speaking,  and  the  movements  of  the  velum  palati.  He  finds,  e.g., 
that  the  final  b  and  /,  or  d  and  /,  in  German  words  are  not  identical 
sounds,  as  has  been  currently  supposed.  —  An  appendix  gives  a 
complete  table  of  the  year's  work  at  the  Sorbonne  laboratory. 

The  three  articles  which  follow  are  all  from  the  hand  of  Professor 
Flournoy,  of  Geneva.  The  first  deals  with  the  association  of  ideas. 
A  number  of  persons  were  required  to  write  down  ten  words,  and  to 
make  ten  drawings  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  results  are  referred 
to  milieu  (present  surroundings  with  their  suggestions,  events  of  the 
immediate  past,  suggestions  arising  from  the  actual  experiment), 
recent  occurrences,  habit  (taste,  profession),  and  unknown  causes. 
The  writer's  direct  aim  is  to  trace  the  influence  of  '  surroundings.' 
This  influence  is  much  stronger  for  words  than  for  drawings ;  the 
reverse  is  true  of  habit.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  both  of  words  and 
drawings,  were  inexplicable.  M.  Flournoy  discusses  the  value  of 
the  experiments  for  the  determination  of  the  '  next-lying '  association, 
and  concludes  that  the  conditions  are  too  complex  to  allow  of  any 
positive  inference.  The  method  is  important  as  throwing  some  light 
upon  processes  of  very  great  obscurity,  and  as  giving  expression  to 
certain  individual  tendencies  of  association,  not  readily  discoverable 
by  other  means. 

The  second  paper  describes  a  case  of  *  personification,'  —  a  side- 
form  of  colored  hearing,  in  which  the  place  of  the  color  is  taken  by 
the  image  (principally  visual)  of  a  person,  animal,  or  thing.  The 
author  attempts  an  explanation,  in  terms  of  early  associations  formed 
in  a  mind  characterized  by  a  highly  receptive  imagination. 

In  his  third  contribution  Professor  Flournoy  offers  an  experimentum 
crucis\T\  demonstration  of  the  non-existence  of  innervation  sensations. 
A  collection  of  objects  is  formed,  which  are  all  of  equal  weight,  but 
differ  in  form,  size,  and  material ;  and  the  experimentee  is  directed 
to  classify  them  in  the  order  of  weight.  The  smallest  are  found  to 
be  judged  the  heaviest.  If  he  possessed  sensations  of  innervation 
he  would  either  not  be  deceived  at  all,  or  would  fall  into  the  opposite 
error.  An  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a  quantitative  estimation 
of  the  illusion.  There  are  very  considerable  individual  differences. 

The  statistical  account  of  American  psychological  laboratories  was 
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compiled  by  Professor  Delabarre,  on  the  basis  of  answers  to  a 
circular  of  questions  furnished  by  the  various  directors.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  report  of  the  kind  accessible,  being  clear  in  arrangement, 
and  authentic  in  information. 

Part  II  (notices,  summaries,  reviews,  necrology,  etc.)  occupies 
pp.  257-538.  Some  200  books  and  articles  are  selected  for  mention 
and  criticism.  The  lion's  share  of  this  laborious  task  has  fallen  to 
MM.  Binet  and  Henri.  The  work  of  selection  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  performed,  except  that  one  does  not  always  see  why 
publications  of  the  years  1892  and  1893  have  been  introduced 
among  those  of  1894.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  abstracts 
are  full  and  clear,  and  the  criticisms  appended  are  constructive  — 
suggestive  —  as  well  as  destructive.  CajaPs  Structure  du  systeme 
nerveux  is  summarized  by  M.  Courtier ;  Vialet's  Centres  cerebraux  de 
la  vision,  and  Mosso's  Temperature  du  cerveau,  by  M.  Beaunis  ;  Kiilpe's 
Grundriss,  and  Wundt's  Phys.  Psych.,  4th  ed.,  are  reviewed  by 
Dr.  Meumann,  etc.,  etc.  One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  this  Part 
is  the  grouping  together  for  discussion  of  essays  upon  the  same  or 
cognate  subjects  (e.g.,  of  those  upon  emotive  theory,  by  Binet ;  upon 
paramnesia,  by  Courtier ;  or  upon  Miiller-Lyer's  optical  illusion,  by 
Binet).  Notes  of  this  kind  are  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  workers 
in  a  field  whose  literature  is  so  scattered  as  is  that  of  psychology.1 

Part  III,  a  bibliography  of  the  year  1894,  tabulates  1217  titles 
under  26  coordinate  rubrics.  It  is  again  curious  to  find  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  of  1893  included  in  the  list.  The  Psychological  Index, 
which  confined  itself  strictly  to  the  output  of  1894,  comprised  1312 
titles,  and  it  was  not  complete.  The  French  bibliography  must, 
consequently,  be  still  more  incomplete ;  although  it  is  probably 
perfect,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  side  of  French  psychology.  It  is 
primarily  intended  for  French  readers,  —  all  titles  being  translated. 
This  will  surely  impair  its  general  value  ; 2  and  the  principle  of 
translation  is  foreign  to  the  best  bibliographical  usage. 

On  the  whole,  the  editors  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  their  first  issue.  The  value  of  the  periodical  is  fully 
proportionate  to  the  immense  amount  of  labor  which  its  composition 
must  have  involved.  E  R  TITCHENER. 

1  Their  value  has  already  been  recognized  by  the  REVIEW  ;  cf.  vol.  IV,  Nos.  2 
and  3.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  become  a  regular  item  in  the  contents  of 
the  psychological  journals  as  well. 

2  Professor  Baldwin  writes  that  he  has  already  found  difficulty  in  ordering  from 
the  bibliography  (Psych.  Rev.,  vol.  IV,  p.  403).     I  shall  discuss  elsewhere  the 
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Kant's  Erkenntnistheorie  und  Metaphysik  in  den  vier  Perioden 
ihrer  Entwickelung.  Von  EDUARD  VON  HARTMANN.  Leipzig, 
Wilhelm  Friedrich,  1894.  —  pp.  xiv,  256. 

Works  upon  the  philosophy  of  Kant  have  increased  so  fast  in 
Germany  during  the  last  few  years  that  the  appearance  of  a  new 
book  on  that  subject  has  come  to  awaken  little  interest  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  special  '  Kantian  scholars.'  The  book  before  us, 
however,  though  of  very  moderate  compass,  is  likely  to  attract  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  eminence 
of  the  author  and  the  radical  divergence  of  his  views  from  those  of 
most  commentators.  It  appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  desire 
(which  many  have  doubtless  shared  with  the  author)  to  finally  settle 
accounts  with  the  Critical  Philosophy,  and  leave  Kant  behind.  In 
the  author's  own  words,  the  book  undertakes  to  give  "an  exposi- 
tion of  Kant's  doctrine  in  its  inner  systematic  connection,  to  trace 
the  origin  and  growth  of  his  views,  and  to  show  from  his  results  how 
far  Kant  has  really  accomplished  what  he  sought  to  do  ;  and  further, 
what  significance  his  labors  have  for  the  philosophical  consciousness 
of  our  time  "  (p.  iv). 

Hartmann  has  already  treated  extensively  of  the  various  sides 
of  Kant's  philosophy  in  the  exposition  of  his  own  system.  In  the 
field  of  Metaphysics  and  Theory  of  Knowledge,  there  appeared  in 
1871  Das  Ding  an  sich  und  seine  Beschaffenheit,  which  was  after- 
wards published  under  the  more  ambitious  title,  Kritische  Grundleg- 
ung  des  transcendentaJen  Realismus.  Though  the  author's  general 
attitude  towards  the  Critical  Philosophy  remains  the  same  as  in  the 
work  just  mentioned,  the  book  before  us  gives  a  much  more 
systematic  and  complete  account  of  Kant's  theoretical  philosophy. 
The  development  of  that  system  is  regarded  as  falling  into  four 
periods,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  historical  explanation  of 
the  form  which  Kant's  problem  assumed  from  time  to  time.  The 
first  period  extends  to  1769,  the  second  from  1769  to  1776,  the 
third  from  1776  to  1789,  and  the  fourth,  —  the  period  of  the  third 
Critique, — from  1789  to  1790. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  Kant's  problem  is  contained  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  period 
(pp.  15-75).  In  this  connection  extensive  use  is  made  of  the 

dangers  and  waste  of  time  attending  the  preparation  of  three  separate  psychologi- 
cal indexes.  The  third  list  for  1894  —  that  of  the  Zeitsch.  f.  Psych. — is  not  yet 
published. 
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Dissertation  of  1770,  and  the  hitherto  little  known  Vorlesungen  uber 
die  Metaphysik  (published  by  Politz  in  1821).  The  abandonment  of 
the  position,  maintained  in  the  Dissertation,  that  sensibility  gives  us 
only  a  knowledge  of  phenomena,  while  thought  reveals  the  nature  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  the  adoption  of  complete  Phenomenalism, 
were  necessitated,  it  is  claimed,  by  Kant's  confusion  in  equating 
sense  with  receptivity,  and  understanding  with  spontaneity.  "In 
order  to  support  this  view,  he  attacked  his  own  fundamental  assump- 
tions, by  separating  the  pure  forms  of  sense  from  those  of  thinking, 
and  supposing  that  the  employment  of  the  former  in  sensibility  neces- 
sarily implied  their  essential  kinship  with  sense.  .  .  .  Matter  of 
perception,  and  pure  forms  of  perception  were  accordingly  grouped 
together  under  sensibility  or  passive  receptivity,  and  the  forms  of 
thought  alone  were  placed  on  the  side  of  intellect  or  spontaneity " 
(p.  63).  But  when  this  separation  had  been  made,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  forms  of  thought,  in  order  to  have  a  real  application, 
required  a  content  which  in  turn  presupposed  the  pure  forms  of 
perception.  The  valid  use  of  the  categories  could  not,  therefore, 
extend  beyond  that  of  the  pure  forms  of  sense.  When  this  point 
was  reached,  argues  Hartmann,  Kant  must  have  seen  that  either  the 
pure  forms  of  perception,  like  the  pure  forms  of  thought,  afford  a 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  or  that  both  alike  are  restricted  in 
their  application  to  phenomena.  He  had,  however,  already  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  former  view,  and,  moreover,  the  influence 
of  Hume  was  decisive  for  the  latter  alternative.  "  It  was  only 
necessary  that  Kant  should  accept  Hume's  doctrine  of  immanent  or 
phenomenal  causality,  and  extend  it  to  the  other  categories,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  complete  transformation  in  the  point  of  view " 
(p.  65).  Thus  Kant  became  a  Phenomenalist  because  he  saw 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  satisfy  the  excessive  demands  of  the 
rationalistic  claim  for  objectively  valid  a  priori  knowledge  —  a  motive 
directly  opposed  to  that  which  led  the  English  Sensationalists  to  the 
same  point  of  view  (p.  69). 

For,  as  the  author  maintains  throughout  the  work,  Kant  was 
concerned,  not  with  a  survey  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  only  with 
that  from  pure  concepts  a  priori.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has 
for  its  task  the  determination  of  the  extent,  and  demonstration  of  the 
validity  of  this  latter  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  in  pure 
Natural  Science,  as  in  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics,  Kant  will  only 
dignify  propositions  that  are  synthetic  and  apodictically  certain  with 
the  name  of  knowledge  (p.  78  ff.).  "The  assertion,  so  often  made, 
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that  Kant  has  shown  the  limits  of  the  use  of  reason,  only  proves  that 
he  who  makes  it  has  not  read  or  has  not  understood  Kant's  works. 
For  Kant  the  problem  was  exclusively  to  determine  where  the 
bounds  of  apodictically  certain  Metaphysic,  i.e.,  a  priori  knowledge 
of  reason,  are  to  be  drawn "  (p.  93).  And  further,  it  was  never 
Kant's  intention  to  investigate  whether  or  not  we  can  know  anything 
regarding  the  thing-in-itself,  but  he  contented  himself  with  showing 
that  we  can  never  know  anything  of  it  with  apodictic  certainty,  i.e., 
a  priori  (cf.  pp.  94,  122). 

When  we  understand  Kant's  problem  in  this  light,  it  has,  of  course, 
ceased  to  have  any  significance  for  us.  If  there  are  a  priori  judg- 
ments in  Logic  and  Mathematics,  they  are  merely  formal,  and  must 
receive  all  their  meaning  by  way  of  induction.  "We  conclude, 
therefore,"  the  author  continues,  "  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
a  real  use  of  reason  a  priori,  and  that  the  investigation  regarding  the 
limits  of  such  a  use  is  wholly  without  an  object "  (p.  93).  The 
entire  problem  of  the  K.  d.  r.  V.  has  therefore  only  an  historical 
significance  for  us.  "  What  we  to-day  understand  by  Science,  and 
strive  to  attain  by  means  of  philosophical  investigation  and  meta- 
physical speculation,  Kant  regarded  as  something  beneath  his 
dignity,  and  therefore  never  subjected  it  to  epistemological  consid- 
eration "  (p.  93). 

Such  is  Hartmann's  general  statement  of  Kant's  problem,  and  his 
estimate  of  its  importance  for  us.  When  treating  of  particular 
doctrines  of  the  Critique,  his  standpoint  is  always  what  he  himself 
describes  as  that  of  'transcendental  Realism.'  Since  criticisms  of 
Kant  from  this  standpoint  are  by  no  means  new,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  answered,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  one  or  two 
of  the  more  important  objections  which  the  author  brings  forward. 
How  can  the  sensation,  he  asks,  as  a  purely  subjective  idea,  bestow 
reality  upon  an  object  ?  How  can  it  be  said  to  have  more  or  a 
different  kind  of  reality  from  the  concept,  and  how  does  it  impart  to 
the  latter  a  reality  which  it  does  not  itself  possess  ?  It  is  only 
possible  to  understand  this  function  of  the  sensation  when  we  take 
into  account  its  transcendental  reference  to  the  thing-in-itself  as  its 
cause  (p.  99  ff.).  Moreover,  it  is  contended,  Kant  completely  fails 
to  get  any  objectivity  by  the  application  of  his  own  principles.  In 
spite  of  his  various  *  refutations  of  Idealism '  he  is  only  able  to 
distinguish  his  system  from  that  of  Berkeley  by  an  illicit  reference  to 
the  transcendental  object.  "  Kant  in  his  third  period  repeatedly 
uses  *  objective '  and  '  objective  reality '  in  an  exclusively  transcen- 
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dental  sense,  even  in  passages  where  he  is  seeking  to  express  his 
own  positive  doctrine.  Still  more  frequently,  however,  the  words 
waver  between  the  two  meanings.  And  this  ambiguity  which  renders 
the  meaning  so  difficult  for  the  reader  is  necessary  in  order  to 
disguise  the  sharp  contradiction  and  his  actual  metaphysic  "  (pp.  112, 
113).  Again,  it  is  urged,  Kant  does  not  impart  to  his  thing-in-itself 
any  positive  characteristic,  and  makes  the  intellectual  element  the 
sole  determining  factor  in  experience.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that 
the  thing-in-itself  should  determine  by  its  positive  character  the 
particular  category  to  be  applied  in  each  instance  (pp.  118,  119). 

When  we  turn  to  the  treatment  of  Kant's  fourth  period  (pp.  228- 
256),  we  find  that  Hartmann  regards  the  Critique  of  Judgment  as  a 
distinct  advance  on,  and  in  many  respects  a  reversal  of,  Kant's  former 
position.  "  In  the  subordination  of  Causality  to  Teleology,  and  in 
the  concept  of  Purpose  .  .  .  Kant  inaugurated  a  new  stage  in  the 
history  of  Metaphysic,  and  also  a  new  period  in  his  own  develop- 
ment "  (p.  235).  He  reached  this  point  of  view  too  late,  however,  to 
see  its  complete  significance,  or  to  transform  his  system  in  the  light 
which  it  brought  to  him.  Like  Moses,  he  had  glimpses  from  afar  of 
the  Promised  Land  into  which  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  enter. 
And  so  Hartmann  finds  he  was  constantly  held  back  and  hindered 
by  the  conclusions  of  his  earlier  works  from  completely  transforming 
those  conclusions  in  the  light  of  his  new  principle.  Thus  he  always 
hesitates  to  make  Purposiveness  a  principle  of  objective  determina- 
tion, and  only  claims  that  it  is  a  principle  according  to  which  we 
must  think  certain  forms  of  reality.  But  this  solution  of  the 
Antinomy  between  Mechanism  and  Teleology  is,  Hartmann  main- 
tains, no  solution  at  all.  There  can  be  no  distinction  between  a 
regulative  and  a  constitutive  principle  (pp.  190,  191).  "It  is  a 
greater  contradiction  to  suppose  that  we  are  condemned  to  think  of 
a  thing  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  as  impossible,  than  that  we 
find  a  contradiction  in  reality  itself"  (p.  247).  It  was  only  the 
shadow  of  his  earlier  philosophy  that  prevented  Kant  from  seeing 
the  real  scope  and  objective  validity  of  the  category  of  Purpose. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Preliminary   Report  on   Imitation.      JOSIAH    ROYCE.      Psych. 
Rev.,  II,  3,  pp.  217-235. 

In  considering  the  more  obvious  cases  of  Imitation,  we  find  that 
the  process  involves  the  throwing  light  upon  an  uncontrollable  per- 
cept (the  object  imitated)  by  setting  the  controllable  imitative  act 
beside  it.  Other  cases  show  that  Imitation  sets  off  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  original  by  virtue  of  the  very  contrast  that  mingles  with 
the  similarity.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  may  expect  to  find 
imitations  which,  not  only  by  accident  but  intentionally,  represent 
one  set  of  sense  data  in  terms  of  activities  that  give  us  data  belong- 
ing to  another  sense,  or  to  any  otherwise  contrasted  group  of  experi- 
ences. It  is  obvious  that  our  thoughts  are,  in  this  general  sense, 
conscious  processes  by  which  we  constantly  mean  to  imitate  the 
truth  of  the  things  that  we  experience.  Equally  obvious  is  the  fact 
that  to  think  experience  is  to  translate  it  into  terms  which  are  decid- 
edly foreign  to  its  character,  as  it  comes  to  us  apart  from  such  ideal 
reconstruction.  It  may  be  said  that  to  go  on  in  this  fashion  is  in 
the  end  to  include  nearly  all  the  psychical  processes  under  this  one 
term.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  distinguish  Imitation  from  the 
other  mental  processes  by  defining  it  as  follows  :  An  imitation  is  a 
more  or  less  conscious  motor  adjustment  that  tends  to  emphasize  or 
interpret  a  series  of  relatively  external  experiences  by  furnishing  from 
within  the  conscious  counterpart  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  aspects 
of  the  first  series  —  a  counterpart  which  is  both  like  and  unlike  the 
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original,  and  whose  contrast  is  therefore  often  as  instructive  as  its 
similarity.  Lower  cases  of  imitative  functions  already  show  us  the 
contrast,  in  the  midst  of  similarity,  between  the  imitative  process 
and  the  sensory  stimuli.  Higher  up,  this  contrast  is  itself  made  an 
object  of  consciousness.  Imitation  and  model  are  contrasted  series 
of  presentations  whose  relation  keeps  them  apart.  Hence  it  is, 
psychologically  speaking,  that  Imitation  is  the  one  source  of  our 
whole  series  of  conscious  distinctions  between  subject  and  object, 
thought  and  truth,  deed  and  ideal,  impulse  and  conscience,  inner 
world  and  external  world.  The  contrast  between  model  and  imita- 
tion is  the  first  appearance  in  consciousness  of  that  differentiation 
which,  in  the  end,  makes  internal  and  external  experience,  not  merely 
qualitatively  different,  but  consciously  discriminated. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Recherches   exptrimentales    stir  les   differents   types   cT  images. 
DUGAS.     Rev.  Ph.,  XX,  3,  pp.  284-292. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  not  the  discovery  of  new 
facts,  but  the  further  illustration  of  laws  already  known.  Carefully 
selected  words  were  given  to  various  subjects  and  a  record  kept  of 
the  images  called  up.  The  following  conclusions  were  reached. 
The  mind  cultivates  whatever  is  most  useful  to  it.  One  class  of 
intellects  thinks  by  means  of  signs,  with  only  vague  and  indefinite 
images  of  its  original  sensations  and  perceptions,  or  without  such 
images  altogether.  Another  class  thinks  by  means  of  images  clearly 
and  distinctly  reproduced.  Among  thinkers  of  the  latter  order  we 
find  two  types:  (i)  Analytic,  simplifying  its  images  by  reducing  them 
to  the  representation  of  a  single  characteristic  ;  (2)  synthetic,  ampli- 
fying its  images,  and  enriching  them  with  vivid  details.  The  first 
type  is  valuable  if  it  selects  the  most  important  characteristic  of  its 
objects  for  representation,  while  the  excellence  of  the  second  type 
depends  upon  its  power  to  present  its  images  in  an  orderly  and 
rational  succession.  A  j  HAMLIN< 

In  what  sense  are  Psychical  States  extended?     F.  H.  BRADLEY. 
Mind,  No.  14,  pp.  225-235. 

To  predicate  extension  of  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  taken  together 
and  as  one,  is  impossible.  That  is  no  better  than  it  would  be  to 
term  the  soul  acid,  or  salt,  or  fragrant.  For,  in  the  soul,  extension 
is  not  a  universal  head  or  law  under  which  adjectives  fall  :  and,  as 
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an  adjective,  it  is  not  all-pervasive.  It  is  really  but  one  among  a 
number  of  predicates,  its  position  partial,  its  rank  secondary.  But 
the  soul  has  features  which  are  extended,  and  in  respect  of  these 
features  it  is  extended.  This  distinction  between  what  the  soul  has 
and  that  which  it  is,  —  the  distinction  between  what  the  soul  is 
itself  as  a  whole  or  directly,  and  what  again  it  is  indirectly  and 
merely  in  respect  of  its  parts,  —  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

H.  C.  HOWE. 


ETHICAL. 

Les  abus  de  V inconnais sable  en  morale.     ALFRED  FOUILLEE. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XX,  5,  pp.  457~48i. 

There  has  been  a  justifiable  reaction  against  the  materialistic  form 
of  determinism.  This  reaction  has  assumed  two  forms.  The  first 
places  the  mind  and  its  essential  modes  of  action  among  the  true 
factors  of  determinism  ;  the  second  proposes  to  substitute  a  psychical 
(and  also  physical)  indeterminism  which  regards  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable  as  the  profound,  ever  active  source  of  reality.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  examine  this  second  form.  In  our  opinion  the 
philosophy  of  the  contingent  rests  upon  a  paralogism.  It  proposes 
to  suppress  or  suspend  the  essential  condition  of  knowledge,  viz.,  the 
universality  of  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  and  of  the  principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason.  It  annihilates  the  Known,  or  brings  it  under 
suspicion,  to  the  profit  of  the  Unknown.  This  Unknowable,  rep- 
resented as  'spirit,'  being  an  irrational  spirit,  unintelligent  and 
unintelligible,  is,  in  fact,  the  old  matter  of  the  ancients.  But  is  not 
the  hypothesis  of  an  Unknowable  necessary  for  morals  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  natural  result  of  the  philosophy  of  the  contingent  is 
amoralism.  The  will,  like  a  molecule  of  matter,  always  has  a  cause 
of  action.  We  may  not  be  able  to  understand  this  cause,  or  an  act 
of  the  will,  or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  action  taken  abstractly,  but  any 
particular  act  is  explicable  precisely  because  it  is  particularly  deter- 
mined. One  may  ask :  "  What  is  an  act  which  is  not  determined  ?  " 
What  would  you  think  of  a  physicist,  chemist,  or  psychologist,  who, 
being  unable  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  certain  phenomena  in  their 
respective  domains,  should  declare  that  they  were  uncaused,  or 
should  attribute  them  to  the  miraculous  intervention  of  some  deity  ? 
We  are  free  in  both  the  practical  and  scientific  senses  of  the  word, 
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if  the  future  can  be  determined  entirely  by  our  own  determination, 
i.e.,  if  it  is  the  result  of  our  ideas,  our  sentiments,  and  our  character. 
Even  if  one  could  prove  the  necessity  of  contingency  for  morality,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  detach  the  element  of  contingency  from  the 
other  elements  in  order  to  consider  it  in  isolation.  If  you  mix 
spontaneity,  understanding,  the  idea  and  desire  of  freedom,  with  the 
contingency  of  acts  unpredictable,  your  result  will  not  belong  entirely 
to  the  undetermined,  but  partly  to  the  determined.  Like  freedom, 
responsibility  loses  all  meaning,  if  it  is  grounded  on  an  absolute 
contingency  which  escapes  all  knowledge.  To  be  morally  responsi- 
ble is  to  be  self-determined,  but  the  self  is  not  an  indifferent  force. 
Further,  to  say  an  act  is  determined  by  our  pure  self  explains  nothing, 
because  (i)  my  pure  self  has  no  determination  which  distinguishes 
it  from  yours ;  (2)  there  is  nothing  to  determine  whether  one  act 
rather  than  any  other  should  issue  from  its  depths.  Nor  does  this 
theory  give  any  account  of  the  moral  good.  Far  from  having  a 
superior  right,  the  moral  law  is  a  most  insolent  impiety  towards 
spontaneity.  The  authority  of  moral  ideas  has  no  other  origin  than 
the  mind's  tendency  towards  equilibrium.  D.  R.  MAJOR. 

The  Motives  to  Moral  Conduct.     A.  DORING.    Int.  J.  E.,  V.,  3, 

pp.  361-375- 

This  paper,  read  recently  before  the  Berlin  Section  of  the  German 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  writer's  view  as 
developed  more  fully  in  his  book,  Philosophische  Guterlehre.  "  Every 
principle  that  aspires  to  dominance  among  mankind  must  make  it  its 
first  aim  to  gain  over  the  convictions,  to  win  the  intellectual  adher- 
ence of  men ;  only  from  this  point,  by  a  gradual  growth  inwards, 
can  it  conquer  their  hearts."  Then  arises  the  question  as  to  the 
preponderant  impulse,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  in  the  establishment  of  moral  sentiment.  The  motives  to 
goodness  are :  religious  conviction,  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  logical 
reasonableness,  individual  profit,  sympathy,  habit,  custom,  love  of 
honor,  '  sense  of  honor,'  and  conscience.  These  are  subjected  to  a 
threefold  test,  with  the  result  that  "the  strongest  among  the  motives 
of  higher  human  nature  is  that  which  arises  from  our  craving  for 
self-esteem ;  its  purest  and  best-sanctioned  mode  of  operation  is  that 
which  ...  we  find  in  conscience."  And  the  most  perfect  disposition 
to  goodness  is  attained  by  the  endeavor  "to  acquire  in  conscience 
a  true  value  for  one's  self,  a  true  warrant  for  one's  existence." 

W.  B.  ELKIN. 
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The   Ethical   Consequences   of   the    Doctrine    of   Immortality. 
W.  LUTOSLAWSKI.     Int.  J.  E.,  V.  3,  pp.  309-324.^ 

A  person's  aims  and  the  comparative  strength  of  his  different 
motives  to  action  vary  according  to  his  conception  of  life.  The 
believer  in  immortality,  therefore,  may  have  all  the  earthly  motives 
to  action  which  the  unbeliever  has,  but  he  has  additional  ones 
besides,  which  change  the  influence  of  the  former.  Hence  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  is  naturally  calculated  to  have  a  twofold  influ- 
ence on  conduct:  by  adding  new  motives,  and  by  altering  the  old 
ones.  But  it  is  only  among  philosophers  that  we  find  a  full  illustra- 
tion of  the  relation  between  belief  in  this  doctrine  and  human  con- 
duct. The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  capable  of  proof  —  not,  of 
course,  to  every  one,  for  some  individuals  cannot  grasp  or  realize  the 
necessary  conceptions,  just  as  some  persons  cannot  master  the  truths 
of  higher  mathematics.  And  having  acquired  knowledge  of  immor- 
tality "  not  less  certain  than  any  other  part  of  scientific  knowledge," 
one  may  regard  calmly,  not  only  the  death  of  one's  self,  but  also 
the  death  of  one's  nearest  friends.  "  The  poorest  man,  if  he  is  a 
philosopher,  may,  after  death,  be  more  independent  than  the  richest 
millionaire."  Death  is  a  kind  of  progress,  and  life  a  field  of  exercise 
for  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  "  The  knowledge  of  immor- 
tality leaves  us  no  other  fear  than  the  fear  of  our  own  injustice,  and 
if  we  are  always  certain  that  death  cannot  bereave  us  of  our  intellec- 
tual and  moral  wealth,  we  do  not  mind  the  danger  of  death  in  the 
war  with  oppression,  injustice,  and  crime."  ^  -g  £LKIN 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Mr.  Balfours  Dialectics.      HERBERT    SPENCER.      Fortnightly 
Review,  June,  1895,  pp.  861-873. 

The  comforting  character  of  a  belief  is  not  an  adequate  reason  for 
entertaining  it.  The  supposition  that  the  universe  is  constituted  so 
as  to  minister  to  man's  "  needs  and  aspirations,"  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  In  adopting  this  view,  Mr.  Balfour  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Rational  Creator,  since  the  view  in  question  is  only 
tenable  on  this  assumption.  While  agreeing  with  his  estimate  of  the 
relative  shares  of  Authority  and  Reason  in  determining  our  beliefs, 
one  must  insist  that  Reason  cannot  essentially  discredit  Reason.  If 
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any  other  ruler  is  raised  to  the  throne,  in  part  or  for  a  time,  it  is  by 
Reason  that  this^is  done.  The  supremacy  of  Reason  is  exercised  in 
the  act  of  choosing  the  Authority.  The  choice  is  determined  by  the 
comparative  degrees  of  trustworthiness  of  the  various  Authorities  as 
ascertained  by  experience.  When,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  con- 
tending Authorities  are  those  of  Religion  and  Science,  Reason  is 
compelled  to  choose  the  Authority  of  the  latter,  for  Science  is  steadily 
becoming  more  reliable,  while  the  dicta  of  Theology  are  being  shown 
more  untrustworthy  every  day.  —  We  may  now  take  up  Mr.  Balfour's 
attack  on  my  fundamental  position.  He  describes  me  as  holding 
that,  beyond  what  we  think  and  know,  and  in  closest  relation  with  it, 
lies  an  infinite  field  we  never  can  know,  and  yet  which  cannot  be 
ignored  without  making  what  we  know  meaningless.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  I  have  failed  to  see  that,  if  the  certitudes  of  Science  lose 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  unfathomable  mystery,  it  may  well  be 
that  out  of  these  same  depths  the  certitudes  of  Religion  emerge. 
But  I  have  nowhere  denied  that  the  certitudes  of  Religion  may  so 
emerge.  That  would  be  inconsistent.  I  only  demur  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
statement  that  they  do.  If  they  have  emerged,  how  comes  it  that  so 
many  different  conceptions  of  the  Deity  have  been  entertained,  not 
only  at  different  times,  but  by  different  persons  at  the  same  time? 
Assuming  further  that  the  conception  of  a  Rational  Creator,  as  it 
exists  for  Mr.  Balfour,  is  the  only  true  one,  it  must  be  shown  that 
there  are  some  mentally  representable  traits  which  constitute  it,  for 
thinking,  truly  so-called,  implies  mental  representation  of  the  things 
and  processes  named.  The  essential  traits  must,  however,  be  un- 
representable, since  they  must  be  mere  abstractions  of  human  activi- 
ties existing  unlocalized  and  multiplied  to  infinity.  The  assertion  of 
their  existence,  therefore,  becomes  merely  the  blank  form  of  a 
thought,  and  expresses  merely  one  of  those  pseudo-ideas  which 
delude  us  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  The  difference  between 
Mr.  Balfour's  consciousness  of  that  which  lies  behind  appearances 
and  the  consciousness  of  those  he  opposes,  is  that  he  persists  in  sup- 
posing himself  to  have  thoughts  when,  under  close  examination,  all 
the  components  of  thoughts  have  vanished,  while  they  candidly 
admit  that  when  such  components  have  disappeared  the  thoughts 
have  vanished  also.  DAVID 
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Reality  and  Causation.    W.  CARLILE.    Mind,  No.  13,  pp.  82-91 ; 
No.  14,  pp.  213-224. 

In  searching  for  an  ultimate  criterion  in  Philosophy,  we  find  that 
one  frequently  employed  is  that  of  the  natural  use  of  language. 
That  this  appeal  to  common  use  is  justified  will  be  best  seen  from 
the  fact,  that  the  process  by  which  we  prove  an  individual  thing 
comes  under  a  conception  is  the  very  same  as  the  process  by  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  we  have  constituted  the  conception.  Are  all 
questions  of  Philosophy,  then,  only  questions  as  to  the  meanings  of 
words  ?  An  unsuspectedly  large  portion  of  them  are.  If,  however, 
it  is  certain  that  the  natural  use  of  language  may  be  appealed  to  as 
a  final  criterion,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  popular  use  of 
language  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  philosophical  error.  An 
examination  of  words  expressive  of  elementary  notions,  such  as 
Reality  and  Causation,  will  furnish  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
these  two  positions  may  be  reconciled.  —  What  happens  when  we 
first  learn  the  signification  of  the  word  '  real '  ?  I  have  certain  mus- 
cular and  tactual  sensations,  peculiar  to  me,  as  I  grasp  the  object, 
and  an  auditory  sensation,  common  to  both  of  us,  as  I  utter  the  word 
'real.'  You  have  certain  muscular  and  tactual  sensations,  peculiar 
to  you,  as  you  grasp  the  object,  and  an  auditory  sensation,  common 
to  both  of  us  and  recognized  to  be  similar  to  the  former  sensation 
of  sound,  as  you  utter  the  word  'real'  in  turn  to  show  that  you 
understand  and  concur.  At  first,  therefore,  our  ideal  of  Reality 
embraces  the  element  of  tangibility  and  that  of  the  concurrence  of 
others.  We  apply  the  conception  next  to  a  sound,  to  distinguish  a 
real  from  a  fancied  sound ;  and  thus  drop  the  element  of  tangibility. 
We  may  apply  it  next  to  objects  not  perceived  by  us,  or  to  the  world 
as  it  existed  antecedent  to  consciousness ;  and  then  we  drop  so 
important  a  part  of  its  connotation  that  the  applicability  of  the 
word  itself  becomes  the  great  dispute  of  Philosophy.  This  extension 
of  application,  with  accompanying  attenuation  of  meaning,  is  the  fact 
which  gives  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  we  started. 
When  the  meaning  of  the  type  is  in  question,  language  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  last  court  of  appeal ;  where  the  applicability  of  the 
words  is  doubtful,  language  will  mislead  the  unwary.  —  The  view  that 
antecedence  and  consequence  are  the  sole  content  of  the  idea  of 
causation  will  not  square  with  the  facts.  Those  who  maintain  this 
position  have  begun  with  those  applications  of  the  word  which  have 
the  widest  range  and  the  minimum  of  connotation.  As  in  the  case 
of  Reality,  the  word  means  more  in  the  type  instance  than  in  its 
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derivative  applications.  For  the  ordinary  man,  *  to  cause  anything ' 
is  « to  do  something ' ;  to  move  an  object,  for  example.  There  are 
three  things  involved  in  this  conception,  (i)  There  is  motion  on  the 
part  of  the  mover  and  the  thing  moved.  (2)  The  motion  on  the 
part  of  the  cause  is  prior  to,  or  at  least  simultaneous  with,  the  motion 
of  the  thing  moved.  (3)  The  cause  is  not  manifestly  moved  by  some- 
thing else.  The  type-notion  of  cause  thus  primarily  involves  refer- 
ence to  a  living  being  as  something  which  can  of  itself  originate 
action.  When  we  say  that  a  stone  sinks  in  water  because  of  its 
relatively  greater  specific  gravity,  we  are  evidently  using  '  cause '  in 
a  secondary  sense.  It  is  in  a  case  like  this  that  the  meaning  of 
Cause  becomes  entangled  with  the  meaning  of  Law,  and  that  we  come 
into  contact  for  the  first  time  with  the  conception  of  invariable  suc- 
cession as  a  characteristic  of  causation.  DAVID  IRONS 

The  Evolution  of  Religion.     BERNARD  BOSANQUET.     Int.  J.  E., 
V,  4,  PP.  432-444. 

The  principle  of  evolution  applied  to  the  history  of  religion  is 
valuable  in  two  ways,  (i)  It  helps  us  to  explain  the  lower  forms  by 
the  higher.  Instead  of  maintaining  that,  since  religion  may  be 
traced  back  to  dreams,  it  itself  is  but  a  dream,  evolution  helps  us, 
knowing  the  highest  development  of  religion,  to  appreciate  the  divine 
impulse  in  its  early  stages.  Thus  we  are  freed  from  the  task  of 
trying  to  define  religion  by  some  element  common  to  all,  even  the 
lowest,  forms.  (2)  Evolution  enables  us  to  understand  the  conflict 
of  form  and  substance,  the  occurrence  of  contradictory  phases  in  the 
same  religion,  by  showing  us  that  the  human  spirit  is  the  same,  what- 
ever formal  attitude  it  may  take.  The  three  phases  of  religious 
development  correspond  to  the  three  phases  of  conscious  experience  : 
the  world  or  object,  the  self  or  subject,  their  unity  or  God.  In  the 
objective  period  of  religion,  man's  consciousness  is  largely  absorbed 
in  the  world  about  him.  Though  not  unmindful  of  himself  and  of 
some  connection  between  himself  and  the  outer  world,  he  regards 
that  self  as  one  natural  object  among  others,  and  seeks  to  explain 
the  connection  by  deifying  some  stone  or  river.  This  is  fetishism. 
Its  morality  is  limited  in  scope  to  the  members  of  one  family  or 
tribe,  which  the  fetish  guards.  Or  we  have  ancestor- worship,  where 
the  object  of  adoration  is  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  holds,  a  real  ancestor 
deified,  but  the  fetish  regarded  as  an  ancestor  because  regarded  as 
specially  connected  with  the  tribe.  When  fetishism  develops  into 
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anthropomorphism,  when  man  is  deified,  though  but  as  a  natural 
object,  we  have  the  boundary  between  objective  and  subjective 
religion.  The  latter  absolutely  refuses  to  find  God  anywhere  but  in 
spirit  or  mind;  it  despises  and  defies  nature.  The  two  great  ex- 
amples are  Judaism  and  Mahometanism.  But  the  highest  religion  is 
absolute  religion,  where  the  unity  between  mind  and  nature  is 
apprehended  as  that  divinity  which  progressively  reveals  itself  in  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  also  in  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  natural  world 
from  which  he  issues.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 


HISTORICAL. 

Die  Lehre  des  Anaxagoras  vom  Geist  und  der  Seele.     EMIL 
ARLETH.     Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph.,  VIII,  i,  pp.  59-85. 

Anaxagoras  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  inquirer  who  first 
introduced  into  philosophy  the  notion  of  mind  as  distinct  from  that 
of  matter.  This  view,  however,  has  not  gone  un contested.  Brucker, 
Tiedemann,  Kern,  Grote,  Peiper,  and  Windelband  all  dispute  this 
service  of  Anaxagoras  to  philosophy,  and  hold  that  the  Nous  is  only 
one  amongst  other  material  principles.  It  is  different  from  other 
matter  only  by  being  thinner,  more  aether-like.  Zeller  takes  a  medi- 
ating position,  regarding  the  Nous  as  incorporeal,  yet  as  occupying 
space.  The  doctrine  is  to  him  half-materialistic  :  Anaxagoras  began 
the  breach  between  mind  and  matter,  but  did  not  complete  it. 
Freudenthal  and  Heinze  are  defenders  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
Nous.  The  author  takes  up  in  detail  the  following  grounds  urged 
by  those  who  assert  the  corporeality  of  the  noetic  principle,  (i)  Nous 
is  called  by  Anaxagoras  xPWa  (fragm.  6).  But  that  xp^ia  is  not 
used  here  in  the  sense  of  a  corporeal  thing,  is  shown  by  Aristotle  (Met. 
I.  8.  989  a  30  ff.) ;  also  by  the  words  in  fragm.  6  :  ^eretxe  &v 
Xpr)Ha.T<j)v)  ei  e/xe/uKTO  Teu>.  (2)  Anaxagoras  calls  the  NOUS 
(fragm.  6),  and  because  this  is  a  physical  attribute,  the  Nous  must 
be  corporeal.  But  the  metaphorical  application  of  physical  attri- 
butes to  psychical  phenomena  is  universal,  e.g.,  hot  passion,  sharp 
wit,  deep  feeling,  etc.  Further,  we  find  in  Homer  /^TI?  ACTTTT},  and 
in  Euripides  XCTTTO?  vovs.  (3)  In  Plato's  Cratylus  (413  c)  it  is  said  of 
Nous  that  it  orders  all  things  and  passes  through  all  things.  This 
ascription  of  motion  to  the  Nous,  it  is  asserted,  implies  its  corporeal- 
ity. But  the  context  shows,  says  the  author,  that  this  is  an  impossible 
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interpretation.  (4)  Fragm.  6  :  vdos  Se  ?ras  o/xotos  cart  /cat  6  /u,€^w»/  Kat 
6  eAaao-wv.  The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  corporeally  larger  and 
smaller,  as  urged  by  the  defenders  of  the  corporeality  of  the  Nous, 
but  to  the  greater  or  smaller  spiritual  endowment.  Further,  there  is 
to  be  added  to  the  inconclusiveness  of  these  arguments  for  the 
material  nature  of  Nous,  the  fact  of  their  inherent  improbability.  The 
Hylozoist  had  conceived  of  all  matter  as  intelligent,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  Anaxagoras  could  have  taken  the  retrograde  step  of 
positing  two  matters,  one  intelligent  and  the  other  unintelligent. 
Nor  would  there,  on  this  view,  be  any  meaning  in  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle  that  Anaxagoras  brought  forward  a  new  principle  in  philoso- 
phy, if  the  principle  were,  like  that  of  the  Hylozoists,  only  that  of 
matter  endowed  with  intelligence.  The  entire  separation  of  the 
principles  of  matter  and  mind  is  further  testified  to  by  Diog.  Laert. 
(II.  6)  and  Cicero  (De  nat.  deor.  I.  n).  Further,  the  Nous  is 
unmixed.  It  does  not  enter  into  concrete  things  as  a  component 
part.  It  is  transcendent.  In  defense  of  this,  the  author  cites  and 
interprets  Aristotle  (De  an.  III.  4.  429  a  20;  Met.  IV.  5,1009  c  25). 
Further,  the  Nous  is  absolute  (cf.  fragm.  6;  also  Cratylus,  413);  on 
the  other  hand,  matter  is  conditioned.  Again,  the  Nous  is  simple 
(De  an.  I.  2.  405  a  16).  Material  things,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
all  composite  ;  for  in  every  material  thing  is  a  part  of  everything 
else  (ev  TravTt  TravTos  jjioipa  cveo-Ti).  But  by  calling  the  Nous  simple, 
Anaxagoras  thereby  denied  at  once  that  it  is  composed  of  varied 
parts,  and,  by  implication,  its  corporeality.  W  A  H 

Zu  Anaxagoras.     E.  ZELLER.     Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph.,  VIII,  2,  pp. 


Zeller  defends  his  exposition  of  fragm.  7  (5)  :  ev  Travrl  iravros  /xotpa 
TrXrjv  vov,  tort  ourt  Se  Kat  vovs  Ivt.  He  had  said,  in  Phil.  d. 
Griech.,  I,  994  (sth  ed.),  of  the  Anaxagorean  Nous  "that  parts  of  it 
are  in  the  particular  things."  This  was  attacked  in  the  Archiv. 
VIII,  i.  by  Arleth,  who  asserted  that  in  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras 
Nous  was  indivisible  and  transcendent.  Zeller  finds  support  for  his 
position  in  fragm.  8  (6).  ^  ^  jj 

Die  Lehre  des  Anaxagoras  vom  Geist  und  der  Seele.      EMIL 
ARLETH.     Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph.,  VIII,  2,  pp.  190-205. 

The  question  has  been  raised  amongst  a  number  of  modern  inves- 
tigators whether  the  Anaxagorean  Nous  is  a  personality,  and  most  of 
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them  have  answered  in  the  negative.  Zeller  notes  that  the  two  most 
important  marks  of  personality  are  wanting  in  this  Nous,  viz.,  free  self- 
determination  and  self-consciousness.  Arleth  combats  both  points. 
He  instances  that  the  imparting  by  the  Nous  of  the  first  impulse 
to  cosmical  movement  indicates  free  self-determination,  but  further 
questions  the  statement  that  such  self-determination  is  really  an 
essential  mark  of  personality.  As  to  the  matter  of  self-conscious- 
ness, he  points  out  that  the  ascription  of  omniscience  to  the  Nous 
and  the  denial  of  self-consciousness  involve  a  contradiction ;  but 
Anaxagoras  gives  unqualified  expression  to  this  attribute  of  omnis- 
cience. Further,  the  Nous  is  all-powerful,  yet,  according  to  the 
view  of  those  who  deny  the  personality,  the  Nous  has  no  power  over 
his  own  psychical  acts,  albeit  the  Nous-doctrine  is  constructed  on 
the  admitted  analogy  of  human  understanding,  which  has  such 
power.  The  very  term  Nous  carries  with  it  the  implication  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  is  meaningless  without  it.  A  deity  without  self- 
consciousness  would  be  merely  the  arena  for  the  passing  to  and  fro 
of  thoughts  indifferent  and  unknown  to  it,  vovs  avorjTos.  Again,  such 
a  conception  makes  the  relation  of  the  world-reason  to  the  reason  of 
the  individual  unintelligible.  If,  furthermore,  the  Nous  were  imper- 
sonal and  unconscious,  the  world  would  be  really  under  the  rule  of 
ei/xap/zeVr/,  a  view  which  Anaxagoras  avowedly  rejects.  One  must 
conclude  that  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  was  conceived  as  a  personal- 
ity. There  is  a  further  question,  viz.,  whether  he  distinguished 
between  mind  and  soul.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  he  re- 
garded them  as  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing :  there  is  only 
one  spirit ;  as  world-mover,  transcendent,  it  is  mind ;  as  immanent 
principle  of  life,  it  is  soul.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  manner  than  of 
matter.  This  immanence,  however,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Anax- 
agoras. The  description  of  the  unmixed  nature  and  the  independ- 
ence, absoluteness,  of  the  Nous  is  against  such  a  view,  and,  in  every 
case  where  the  divine  principle  is  referred  to  as  source  of  motion,  it 
is  always  as  a  transcendent  cause  and  never  as  immanent. 

W.  A.  H. 

Kant  comme  savant.     G.   MILHAUD.     Rev.   Ph.,   XX,    5,   pp. 

482-510. 

M.  Drews  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled  Kanfs  Naturphilosophie 
ah  Grundlage  seines  Systems,  maintains  that  from  1755  to  1781 
Kant's  main  object  was  to  justify  a  physical  dynamism  against  a 
physical  mechanism.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  the  last  and 
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supreme  effort  in  this  direction.  It  supplies  us  with  universal 
and  necessary  laws,  and  furnishes  the  foundation  for  a  Philosophy 
of  Nature.  The  Kant  of  M.  Drews  is  essentially  a  philosopher  of 
nature.  We  may  ask :  Does  science  owe  to  Kant  any  permanent 
advance  ?  Did  he  produce  in  this  field  anything  durable  ?  He 
devoted  some  attention  to  Physical  Geography,  but  he  discovered  no 
new  facts.  He  had  no  laboratory ;  carried  out  no  experiments  ;  made 
no  excursions.  Although  there  is  in  his 'works  some  proof  of  origi- 
nality, his  merit  lay  in  the  systematic  coordination  of  the  facts  known 
in  his  day,  and  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  pure  description  an 
explanation  by  the  historical  process.  But  in  these  respects  he  was 
not  in  advance  of  Buffon,  Linnaeus,  Lamarck,  and  others  of  his  time. 
In  natural  science  he  most  resembles  Goethe  —  a  poet  guided  by 
the  sense  of  the  harmony  of  things.  But  perhaps  it  is  in  spheres 
where  great  power  of  abstract  reasoning  is  required  that  Kant, 
guided  by  his  learning  and  special  research,  rises  to  grand  theories. 
The  Germans  are  accustomed  to  claim  for  him  the  honor  of  first 
stating  the  nebular  hypothesis,  commonly  attributed  to  Laplace  ; 
but  while  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the  two  theories,  their 
difference  is  very  marked.  The  Theory  of  the  Heavens,  in  which  this 
view  is  advanced,  is  replete  with  most  ingenious  ideas,  and  full  of 
poetry  and  charm.  Further,  it  is  unquestionable  that  certain  con- 
ceptions presented  in  this  work  have  led  to  valuable  results,  but  they 
are  mixed  with  much  speculation  more  poetic  than  scientific.  Pass- 
ing to  the  Theory  of  Motion,  one  cannot  attach  great  importance  to 
it  historically,  because  it  was  preceded  by  the  works  of  Galileo, 
Roberval,  and  Newton.  The  second  chapter  of  The  Metaphysical 
Foundation  of  Natural  Science  contains  Kant's  views  concerning 
the  constitution  of  matter.  To  the  mechanism  of  Democritus  and 
Descartes,  he  opposes  a  dynamic  conception  of  matter.  In  this  work 
he  also  discusses  the  laws  of  motion  and  gives  proof  of  some  origi- 
nality in  first  stating  clearly  the  principle  of  Inertia.  —  Our  conclusion 
is  that  Kant  has  no  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  science.  He 
touched  a  number  of  questions,  but  as  a  philosopher  rather  than  as 
a  scientist.  His  views  are  sometimes  ingenious  but  always  rather 
vague.  They  resemble  those  of  Aristotle  and  the  lonians  more  than 
those  of  Euler  and  Newton.  ^  ^  MAJOR. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

Our  Notions  of  Number  and  Space.     By  HERBERT  NICHOLS,  Ph.D. 
Boston,  Ginn  £  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  vi,  201. 

The  author,  well  known  by  his  book  on  the  Psychology  of  Time,  has  ex- 
pounded in  the  work  before  us  his  views  on  the  formation  of  the  spatial 
order  in  our  tactual  sensations.  He  who,  in  reading  the  title  of  this  new 
book,  is  disposed  to  expect  the  exposition  of  a  theory  of  Space,  based  on 
Mathematics  and  Theory  of  Knowledge,  will  be  disappointed,  for  the  work 
is  in  the  first  place  experimental,  although  the  author  thought  it  proper  to 
conclude  with  a  summary  of  109  propositions,  called  laws,  in  which  he  com- 
bines the  results  of  his  experimental  research  with  the  demands  of  a  theo- 
retically developed  hypothesis.  The  experiments  are  in  a  certain  way  a 
model  of  exact  and  careful  work,  carried  out  with  the  simplest  means,  but 
with  so  many  variations  of  these  that  scarcely  any  factor  influencing 
tactual  space-perception  is  neglected.  The  results  are,  in  spite  of  the  care- 
ful arrangement  of  the  tables  in  which  they  are  presented,  not  easy  to 
review. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  5  (or  9)  categories  of  distance,  ranging 
from  i  to  5  cm.,  are  represented  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5  equally  distributed  pins, 
which  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  forehead,  forearm,  and  abdo- 
men. With  each  distance-  and  each  number-category  there  are  performed 
100  trials  on  each  of  four  persons.  The  tables  contain,  besides  the  average 
percentage  of  correct  judgments,  the  percentage  and  direction  of  error  which 
has  been  made,  but  it  is  not  clear  from  the  tables  how  this  error  was  calcu- 
lated. One  would  expect  that  the  accuracy  of  number-judgment  increases 
with  the  distance,  but  this  has  been  found  true  only  for  smaller  numbers  of 
pins.  With  regard  to  higher  numbers  the  somewhat  surprising  result  is 
reached,  that  the  accuracy  decreases  when  the  distance  increases.  In  other 
words,  the  accuracy  of  number-judgment  has  its  maximum  with  small  num- 
bers distributed  over  a  large  space,  and  with  great  numbers  confined  to  a 
small  space.  For  the  estimation  of  distances  the  results  are  very  similar. 
In  this  first  series  the  pins  were  always  arranged  in  a  straight  line.  In  a 
second  experiment  they  formed  geometrical  figures,  triangles  and  squares  : 
in  some  of  them  the  pins  represented  only  the  corners  ;  in  others  the  sides 
were  bisected  or  the  middle  point  of  the  whole  figure  was  indicated  by  a 
pin.  The  chief  result  of  this  second  experiment  was,  that  the  judgments 
of  number  and  distance  are  more  accurate  when  the  stimuli  have  a  two- 
dimensional  arrangement  than  when  arranged  in  a  straight  line. 

The  important  part  which  the  two-dimensional  arrangement  plays,  is 
demonstrated  in  a  special  experiment,  where  the  attention  was  given  only 
to  the  number  of  points  sensed.  This  exclusion  of  the  factor  of  shape, 
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although  it  could  only  be  approximately  reached,  had  the  effect  that  only  for 
small  numbers  of  pins,  arranged  in  a  square  or  triangle  and  at  not  too  small 
a  distance,  the  judgment  was  sometimes  correct  (20  for  triangles,  30  for 
squares  formed  the  highest  percentage),  whilst  for  higher  numbers  no  cor- 
rect judgment  occurred.  The  recognition  of  the  figure,  which  for  the  tongue 
never  failed,  went  in  none  of  all  these  experiments  below  a  percentage  of 
90,  and  seemed  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  pins  which 
bisected  the  sides  or  indicated  the  middle. 

A  special  experiment,  where  the  method  of  "  rocking  the  pins  back  and 
forth,"  which  in  all  other  experiments  was  permitted  to  the  subject,  was 
abandoned,  and  stimulation  was  made  by  "  pressing  evenly  three  times  only," 
shows  always  a  greatly  diminished  accuracy  of  judgment.  Two  further 
series  were  taken  with  lineal  and  solid  figures.  In  distance  and  figure 
judgment,  squares  show  throughout  an  increasing  accuracy  with  the  increas- 
ing size  of  the  figure,  whilst  for  triangles  and  circles  the  direction  of  the 
variation  changes.  For  small  surfaces  the  order  of  accuracy  is  mainly  as 
follows :  triangles,  circles,  squares ;  for  great  surfaces :  squares,  circles, 
triangles.  In  his  remarks  on  the  advantage  which  one  of  these  figures  may 
have  over  the  other,  the  author  has  neglected  a  point  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  some  importance.  Circles  and  squares  are  circular-symmetrical 
figures  which  are  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  in  surface  and  shape,  by 
every  straight  line  going  through  the  center.  This  is  the  case  for  equilateral 
triangles  only  in  a  few  special  instances.  In  all  cases  where  the  direction  of 
movements  (or  movement  tendencies)  plays  a  part,  the  squares  and  circles, 
by  the  equal  distribution  of  their  outlines  and  surface  on  both  sides  of  the 
direction  of  the  movement,  will  have  a  certain  advantage  over  the  triangles, 
which  may  compensate  for  the  advantage  which  triangles  have  on  account 
of  the  smaller  number  and  greater  acuteness  of  their  angles.  This  factor 
may  account  perhaps  for  the  differences  found  in  the  figure-estimation, 
according  as  the  figure  was  rocked  or  pressed  evenly. 

In  a  further  series  of  experiments  the  author  by  introducing  motion  tries 
to  separate  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  '  mass '  (both  of  stimuli  and 
feelings),  '  intensity '  (both  peripheral  and  central),  and  '  time-rate '  (both  of 
stimulation  aRd  mental  response).  These  experiments  were  performed 
with  an  ivory  pencil  moved  over  the  skin  with  varying  pressure  and  speed. 
In  the  tables  thus  obtained  for  the  four  combinations,  "  quick  and  light, 
quick  and  heavy,  slow  and  light,  slow  and  heavy,"  the  greatest  average  ac- 
curacy is  shown  in  the  case  of  quick  and  heavy  movements.  Besides  this  there 
seems  to  be  for  light  movements  (quick  as  well  as  slow)  a  marked  tendency 
to  under-estimation,  whilst  in  almost  all  other  cases  the  error  turned  out 
positive.  The  last  series  had  as  its  object  the  comparison  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  distances.  The  method  of  this  experiment  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tables  are  rather  peculiar  and  in  some  respects  objectionable, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  distance  has 
always  been  applied  vertically.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  omission  of 
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those  judgments  where  the  difference  of  I  mm.  was  not  perceived.  This 
omission  is  here  just  as  objectionable  as  the  elimination  of  the  doubtful 
judgments  in  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases. 

The  author  deduces  from  these  experiments  three  laws.  The  first  is  a  law 
of  chance  based  on  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  about  the  categories  used 
does  not  allow  over-estimation  of  the  greatest  nor  under-estimation  of  the 
least  distance-  and  number-magnitudes  which  were  applied.  The  second  law 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  longer  the  distance,  the  more  accurate  the 
number-  and  distance-judgment.  The  exceptions  to  this  law,  found  in  the 
experiments  with  higher  number-categories,  are  caused  by  a  third  law,  which 
reads  as  follows :  "  The  lower  the  numerical  category  the  stronger  is  the 
tendency  of  the  uncertain  judgment  to  drift  toward  over-estimation."  The 
theory  which  the  author  advocates  is  that  of  the  reduction  of  the  spatial 
order  to  Succession  in  Time.  No  spatial  presentation  would  arise  if  there 
were  not  a  previous  successive  stimulation  of  the  dermal  areas  concerned. 
Spatial  order  is  entirely  based  on  serial  presentations  in  time.  If  the 
original  series  are  continuous,  the  spatial  presentation  will  be  a  line  ;  if  the 
terms  of  the  original  series  are  sufficiently  broken,  the  spatial  presentation 
will  be  a  numerical  one.  Law  1 7  says  :  "  A  distance-presentation  or  the  ap- 
parent length  of  a  line  will  express  the  average  length  of  all  the  time  series, 
in  which  the  peripheral  line  has  through  life  been  stimulated."  It  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  quote  here  the  proposition  in  which  the  author  sum- 
marizes his  thesis  at  the  end  of  his  book.  "  Presentations  of  Number,  of 
Distance,  and  all  Spatial  Figures  and  arrangements  in  general,  are  alike 
based,  primarily,  upon  serial  events  differing  greatly  in  mode,  such  as 
become  characteristic  of  those  modes  of  presentation  which  we  call  numeri- 
cal, extential  and  spatial,  but  all  of  them  governed  by  the  same  fundamental 
laws  of  relationship.  By  reason  of  this,  all  simultaneous  presentations  are 
dependent  upon,  and  expressive  of,  the  several  modes  of  serial  occurrence 
out  of  which,  through  life,  they  have  evolved,  and  become  differentiated." 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  experiments  by  which  the  author  tries 
to  test  his  theory.  The  first  one  consisted  in  the  application  of  a  single 
pin  but  without  the  subject's  knowledge  of  its  singleness.  It  was  found 
that  the  subject  had  always  the  impression  of  a  pair  of  pins  at  a  definite 
distance  from  each  other.  This  shows  clearly  the  great  influence  which 
central  processes  exert  on  the  judgment  of  number  and  distance.  But  it 
seems  to  me  also  to  demonstrate  that  the  method  of  all  these  experiments 
would  have  been  more  adequate  to  the  problem  to  be  solved,  if  the  single 
pin  (and  also  higher  number-  and  distance-categories  than  those  actually 
investigated)  had  been  used  throughout ;  the  complication  through  the  laws 
of  chance  and  of  the  drift  of  errors  would  thus  have  been  avoided.  In 
the  second  experiment,  performed  with  an  ingeniously  devised  apparatus 
with  a  decoy-pin,  the  author  aims  at  testing  the  validity  of  his  hypothesis 
by  changing  the  coordination  of  skin-areas  through  continuous  training,  but 
with  the  exclusion  of  every  control  by  other  spatial  presentations.  The 
preliminary  report  of  the  results  is  favorable  to  the  hypothesis. 
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A  few  critical  remarks  of  a  general  character  may  be  added.  There  are 
two  standpoints,  from  which  the  problems  of  space-presentation  may  be 
viewed.  There  is  first  the  narrower  problem  of  Experimental  Psychology : 
How  do  we  arrive  at  the  univocal  and  uncontradicted  order  of  our  presenta- 
tions in  space  (space  taken  as  immediately  given,  or  as  the  result  of  a 
mutual  cooperation  of  all  senses)  ?  There  is  secondly  the  wider  problem  of 
Theory  of  Knowledge :  Is  space  immediately  given,  or  can  it  be  derived 
from  something  else  ?  In  reading  the  theoretical  discussions  of  the  author 
and  the  laws  he  establishes,  one  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
neither  realizes  the  full  significance  of  the  second  problem,  nor  aims  at  a 
proper  solution  of  the  same.  Whoever  intends  to  derive  space  from  some- 
thing else,  from  time-succession,  for  instance,  must  not  start  with  "  different 
parts  of  the  skin,"  with  "  combinations  of  peripheral  nerves,"  with  "  brain- 
habits  "  and  "  average  tendencies."  The  simple  assumption  that  "  dermal 
presentations  are  chiefly  founded  upon  terms  alike  in  kind  but  differing  in 
intensity,"  does  not  solve  the  problem,  but  confines  it  only  to  narrower  limits. 
For,  if  this  proposition  is  correct,  why  are  some  successive  series  of  intensi- 
ties brought  into  spatial  order,  and  others  not  ?  It  must  be  shown,  how  from 
non-spatial  properties,  as  intensity,  quality,  and  time  relation  of  sensations, 
spatial  presentation  may  arise.  That  is  what  the  author  has  not  done.  He 
does  not  derive  our  notions  of  number  and  space  "  from  purely  successive 
series,"  but  he  derives  number-,  distance-,  and  figure-estimation  from  the 
successive  stimulation  of  —  spatially  different  parts  of  the  skin.  Therefore 
we  may  say  that  the  work  contributes  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  general 
problem  of  space,  but  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  spatial  order  of  dermal  presentations.  A  KIRSCHMANN 

John  Stuart  Mill;  a  Study  of  his  Philosophy.  By  CHARLES  DOUGLAS, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh  and  London,  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1895.  —  pp.  xv, 
274. 

"  We  hear  nothing  of  Mill  now,"  a  veteran  teacher  remarked  recently  to 
the  writer,  "  and  a  little  while  ago  he  was  the  center  of  power  and  interest." 
A  new  logic  and  a  new  psychology  have  asserted  their  claims  victoriously  ; 
a  new  political  economy  and  a  new  ethics  are  in  the  field.  Eighteenth-cen- 
tury individualism  and  sensationalism,  which  lived  on  into  this  century, 
have  given  ground  to  idealism  and  an  organic  conception.  Mill  seemed  to 
himself  and  to  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  champion  of  '  experience,'  with 
all  that  the  word  implied  for  the  successor  of  Hume  and  James  Mill  and 
Bentham.  The  inconsistencies  of  his  logic,  psychology,  and  ethics  have 
been  often  criticized,  but  in  the  book  before  us,  Dr.  Douglas  has  traced  the 
twofold  Mill  with  rare  sympathy  and  thoroughness.  He  shows  how  Mill's 
inheritance  of  individualism,  which  appears  as  sensationalism  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge  and  as  egoism  in  that  of  conduct,  is  profoundly  modified  by 
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other  elements  of  an  idealistic  nature,  and  he  urges  that  these  latter  ele- 
ments are  really  internal  to  his  point  of  view,  not  mere  inconsistencies  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  against  his  empiricism. 
Dr.  Douglas  considers  Mill  as  thus  furnishing  an  example  of  an  immanent 
development,  all  the  more  instructive  because  of  the  unconscious  blending 
of  different  tendencies.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  study  to  disentangle  and  relate 
these  tendencies  ;  to  see  "  how  Mill's  preconceptions  are  partly  corrected  by 
his  half-conscious  use  of  a  more  adequate  logic  ;  and  how  in  spite  of  this, 
these  preconceptions  of  which  he  is  never  wholly  rid,  foil  his  endeavors  and 
vitiate  his  conclusions."  This  plan  is  carried  out  by  frequent  quotation  and 
copious  reference.  As  a  whole,  this  work  gives  by  far  the  fairest  view  of 
Mill  which  has  been  presented,  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  full  appreciation 
of  his  place  in  the  development  of  English  thought  in  this  century. 

J.  H.  TUFTS. 

Die  Philosophic  der  Freiheit.     Von  DR.  RUDOLF  STEINER.     Berlin, 
Emil  Felber,  1894.  —  pp.  242. 

Freedom,  the  author  asserts,  is  a  fact  that  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  those 
who  deny  it  do  so  through  misunderstanding.  It  is  obvious  that  an  action 
is  not  free  if  the  agent  does  not  know  why  he  does  it,  but  how  does  the 
matter  stand  with  reference  to  an  action  which  is  performed  after  the  rea- 
sons for  and  against  it  have  been  considered  ?  This  involves  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  Thought,  for  only  when  we  know  what  Thought  is  can 
we  tell  what  part  it  plays  in  human  action.  Thought  is  a  principle  which 
exists  for  itself,  and  from  it  arise  Notions  which  are  applied  to  the  given 
element  of  experience.  The  latter  element  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
individuality,  and  the  function  of  Thought  is  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Ego 
with  the  world  which  particularity  has  broken.  Freedom  can  be  under- 
stood by  means  of  this  analysis.  In  action,  as  in  knowledge,  there  is  a 
given  element  to  which  the  mind  adds  conceptions  of  its  own.  Only,  in 
this  case,  the  given  does  not  determine  in  any  way  the  conceptions  which 
the  mind  applies,  and,  as  these  conceptions  constitute  our  motives  to  action, 
this  means  that  our  motives  are  not  determined. 

Monism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  world  is  given  as  a  duality  of  subject  and 
object,  but  becomes  a  unity  through  knowledge.  Thought  unites  what  sen- 
sation has  separated.  The  distinction  between  subject  and  object  is  there- 
fore not  absolute  and  there  is  no  thing-in-itself.  Further,  Monism  means 
that  experience  cannot  be  transcended  at  all,  and  it  therefore  excludes 
the  notions  of  End,  World-Ruler,  etc.  All  that  exists  is  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticular persons  and  things  forming  somehow  a  unity.  It  is  not  made  very 
clear  why  "  Monism  "  should  involve  this,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  show 
how  one  can  get  at  the  notion  of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  if  one  is  to 
keep  entirely  to  experience  on  its  phenomenal  side.  Yet  the  views  thus 
assumed  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  author's  results.  Since  Monism 
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excludes  everything  beyond  experience,  man's  being  is  not  dependent  on 
any  first  principle  or  ground  of  all  existence.  He  is  therefore  thrown  upon 
himself  ;  makes  his  own  ends  ;  and  determines  his  own  actions.  "  Monism," 
in  short,  necessarily  involves  freedom. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  what  Dr.  Steiner  understands  by  '  free- 
dom.' He  defines  it  differently  in  different  places,  and  involves  himself  in 
contradictions  in  attempting  to  answer  objections.  The  best  part  of  the 
book  is  the  chapter  on  "  The  Worth  of  Life,"  which  contains  a  thorough 
and  suggestive  criticism  of  Pessimism.  It  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  writing, 
and  Hartmann  refers  to  it  in  his  noteworthy  article1  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Philosophic  und  Philosophische  Kritik  (Band  106,  Heft.  i).  In  other 
parts  of  the  work  there  are  passages  of  value,  but  the  book  is  too  uncritical 
and  dogmatic  to  be  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  There  is  throughout  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  and  cohesion.  DAVID 


Cours  de  philosophic.  Par  CHARLES  DUNAN,  Professeur  de  Philoso- 
phie  au  College  Stanislas,  Docteur  es  Lettres.  Paris,  Librairie  A.  Dela- 
grave,  1893.  — pp.  336. 

A  book  destitute  both  of  index  and  table  of  contents  is  condemned 
already  by  the  impatient  reviewer,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  body  of  the  work  presents  no  weighty  arguments  to 
overcome  such  a  prejudice.  We  have  here  a  clearly  written  text-book  of 
the  'old  psychology.'  The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  French 
literature  of  the  subject ;  wastes  much  ammunition  in  attacks  on  the  Scot- 
tish School  ;  and  shows  only  in  one  or  two  instances  the  least  acquaintance 
with  the  theories  of  modern  Germans.  There  is  absolutely  no  mention  of 
experimental  results  on  any  point ;  indeed,  the  author  so  completely  ignores 
the  leading  problems  of  the  time  as  to  discuss  attention,  in  a  single  para- 
graph, out  of  all  relation  to  his  treatment  of  the  will.  The  three  main 
divisions  of  the  work  are  entitled :  "  Sensibility,"  "  Intelligence,"  and 
"  Activity,"  —  a  classification  which  speaks  for,  or  rather  against,  itself. 
Two  chapters  on  "Animal  Psychology"  and  "Aesthetics"  are  added. 
There  is  nowhere  any  account  of  the  simple  sensation :  the  subheads  under 
"Sensibility"  are  "Pleasure  and  Pain,"  "Impulse,"  "The  Sentiments," 
"  Passions  and  Emotions";  and  the  second  part  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
space,  wherein,  by  the  way,  a  local  sign  is  defined  as  if  it  belonged  to  dermal 
sensations  only.  Under  "Memory"  we  have  the  remarkable  statement 
that,  in  order  to  recognize  a  mental  state,  it  suffices  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
it  from  an  hallucination  or  an  actual  perception.  Attention  means  for  the 
writer  merely  voluntary  attention.  The  discussion  of  abstract  and  general 
ideas  is  far  from  bad,  but  "  Reason  "  is  treated  in  a  grotesquely  Kantian 
manner,  being  divided  into  the  understanding,  with  its  principles,  and  the 

1  Summarized  on  page  446  (vol.  IV)  of  this  REVIEW. 
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pure  reason.  As  for  the  will,  since  its  relation  to  attention  is  wholly  unsus- 
pected, there  is  nothing  very  illuminating  in  the  pages  devoted  to  it.  How- 
ever, the  style  of  the  book  is  excellent  —  clear  and  simple  ;  and  with  our 
English  text-books  as  they  are,  perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  carp.  It  is 
refreshing,  also,  to  read  a  French  work  on  psychology  in  which  hypnotism 
and  double  consciousness  are  barely  mentioned. 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Psychologische  Arbeiten.    Herausgegeben  von  EMIL  KRAEPELIN.     Bd. 
I,  Heft.  i.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1895. —  pp.  208. 

This  is  the  first  set  of  a  series  of  articles,  in  the  interest  of  the  application 
of  psychological  results  to  psychiatry,  which  Professor  Kraepelin  promises 
to  publish  at  intervals.  In  the  introductory  article,  the  editor  advocates 
the  extension  of  psychology  to  psychiatry  as  the  most  promising  field  at 
present  open.  Many  of  the  more  simple  experiments  of  the  psychologist 
can  be  applied  to  the  examination  of  mental  diseases,  and  offer  means  for 
a  more  accurate  diagnosis  than  is  at  present  possible.  By  their  aid  we 
may  hope  to  analyze  the  complex  diseases  into  their  simple  elements,  recog- 
nize incipient  insanity  in  the  apparently  normal  man,  and  increase  our 
power  of  checking  and  curing  such  diseases.  The  basis  for  this  work 
must  be  laid  by  long  and  careful  investigation  of  individual  peculiarities  as 
regards  the  effect  of  fatigue,  of  sleep,  of  nourishment,  and  of  various  drugs. 
The  results  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  in  formulating  a  mental 
hygiene  applicable  to  the  individual.  The  second  contribution,  Studien  zur 
Individual-Psychologic,  by  A.  Oehrn,  develops  this  idea  in  a  long  investi- 
gation on  individual  differences  in  memory,  association,  and  motor. proc- 
esses. The  results  show  the  same  individual  peculiarities  in  the  various 
processes,  and  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  true  individual  psychology. 
The  third  article,  by  Siegfried  Bettmann,  is  a  study  on  the  effect  of  mental 
and  physical  fatigue  as  measured  by  the  reaction  time.  Fatigue  from  both 
mental  and  bodily  work  has  the  same  result  of  lengthening  sensory  and 
central  processes.  The  motor  processes,  however,  are  lengthened  by  men- 
tal but  shortened  by  physical  work.  w  fi  pILLSBURY> 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received : 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Obligation.  By  THOMAS  HILL 
GREEN.  Reprinted  from  Green's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  ii.  With 
Preface  by  BERNARD  BOSANQUET.  London  and  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  xxiv,  252. 

Philo  about  the  Contemplative  Life.  The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Treatise 
concerning  Virtues.  Critically  edited  with  a  defense  of  its  genuineness. 
By  F.  C.  CONYBEARE.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1895. —  pp.  xvi,  403. 

Biological  Lectures.  Edited  by  C.  O.  WHITMAN.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 
1895.  —  pp.  vii,  287. 
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History  of  Religion.  By  ALLAN  MENZIES,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1895. — pp.  xiii,  438. 

Plato  and  his  Times.  By  J.  W.  G.  VAN  OORDT.  Oxford,  James 
Parker  £  Co.;  The  Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1895.  —  pp.  266. 

Dualism  and  Monism.  By  PROFESSOR  VEITCH.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  R.  M.  WENLEY.  Edinburgh  and  London,  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
1895.  —  pp.  xlii,  221. 

An  Outline  of  the  Microcosmos  of  Hermann  Lotze.  Based  upon  the 
English  Translation.  By  H.  C.  KING,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Oberlin 
College.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Pearce  &  Randolph,  1895.  —  pp.  viii,  105. 

Logik  und  System  der  Wissenschaften.  Von  PROFESSOR  DR.  L.  RABUS. 
Erlangen  und  Leipzig,  Georg  Bohme,  1895.  —  pp.  xxii,  360. 

Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Ethik,  der  Staatswissenschaft,  der 
Aesthetik,  und  der  Theologie.  Von  LUDWIG  STRUMPELL,  Professor  an 
der  Universitat  Leipzig.  Leipzig,  Georg  Bohme,  1895.  —  pp.  iii,  33;  49; 
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Die  Grundprobleme  der  Logik.  Von  J.  BERGMANN.  Zweite,  vollig 
neue  Bearbeitung.  Berlin,  Ernst  Siegfried  Mittler  und  Sohn,  1895.  —  pp. 
vi,  232. 

Lose  Blatter  aus  Kanfs  Nachlass.  Mitgetheilt  von  RUDOLF  REICKE. 
Zweites  Heft.  Konigsberg  in  Pr.,  F.  Beyer,  1895.  —  pp.  375. 

Arnold  Geulincx  und  seine  Philosophie.  Von  DR.  J.  P.  N.  LAND,  Prof, 
a.  d.  Univ.  Leyden.  Haag,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1895.  —  pp.  x,  219. 

Zur  Theorie  der  Aufmerksamkeit.  Von  DR.  H.  E.  KOHN.  Halle, 
Niemeyer,  1895.  —  pp.  48. 

Die  vier  Phasen  der  Philosophie  und  ihr  augenblicklicher  Stand.  Von 
F.  BRENTANO.  Stuttgart,  J.  G.  Cotta  Nachf.,  1895.  —  pp.  46. 

Temperament  et  caractere.  Par  ALFRED  FOUILLE'E.  Paris,  Alcan, 
1895.  —  pp.  xx,  378. 

Obligation  morale  et  idealisme.  Par  G.  LEFEVRE.  Paris,  Alcan,  1894. 
-pp.  156. 

Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke.  An  Introductory  Study.  By  DR.  F.  B. 
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SO  far,  then,  a  reality,  external  to  my  finite  Ego,  means  a 
world  of  other  experience  with  which  my  experience  is 
contrasted.  This  world  is  concretely  defined,  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  world  of  other  human  experiences  than  my  own. 
What  these  experiences  actually  are,  I  learn  only  by  myself 
repeating  the  expressive  deeds  of  my  fellows,  and  by  attributing 
to  these  deeds,  when  performed  by  my  fellows,  an  inner 
meaning  similar  to  the  one  which  I  more  directly  observe  in 
the  deeds  when  I  myself  repeat  them  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  in  which  my  fellows  have  already  performed  them. 
Of  course,  no  such  interpretation  of  any  human  meaning  is 
infallible  ;  but  I  am  verifiably  right  in  saying  that,  at  every 
step,  this  social  process  does  really  bring  me  into  relation 
with  experience  which,  until  I  performed  the  deeds  of  social 
imitativeness,  was  not  mine.  This  concrete  new  experience, 
which  was  not  mine  until  I  imitated,  was  then  before  my 
imitation,  at  the  very  least,  a  possible  experience  other  than 
mine.  The  whole  social  world  is  full  of  suggestions  of  such 
actually  possible  experiences.  If  every  real  possibility  must, 
logically  speaking,  have  a  basis  in  actuality,  I  am  philosophi- 
cally warranted  in  saying  that  all  these  suggestions  of  other 
human  experience  which  social  imitation  interprets,  and  which 
common-sense  trusts,  do  as  a  fact  stand  not  only  for  a  barely 
possible  enlargement  of  my  inner  Ego,  but  for  real  experience 
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which,  however  fallible  my  private  interpretations  of  it  may 
be,  has  an  actuality  contrasted  with,  and  existent  apart  from, 
my  finite  individuality.  The  world  of  my  fellows'  experiences 
may  not  be  real  just  as  I,  in  my  narrowness,  interpret  it.  But 
this  world  is  still,  from  the  philosophical  as  from  the  common- 
sense  point  of  view,  a  real  world,  a  complex  of  experiences 
other  than  mine,  and  more  or  less  imperfectly  communicated 
to  me.  And  thus  it  is  that  one  in  general  defines  the 
metaphysics  of  the  social  consciousness.  You  observe  once 
more  the  essential  relativity  of  the  individual  Ego  and  the 
social  Alter.  Neither  conception  has  any  clearness  apart  from 
the  other. 

But  now,  in  our  human  world  of  experience,  there  are, 
yonder,  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature.  Our  next  question 
is,  in  what  sense  are  we  to  attribute  reality  to  them  ? 

J.  S.  Mill's  answer  to  this  question  is  well  known,  and  is,  in 
one  aspect,  closely  and  instructively  similar  to  Kant's  answer, 
despite  all  the  differences  between  the  two  philosophers  as  to 
other  matters.  The  phenomena  of  nature,  e.g.,  the  upper 
Nile  valley,  the  other  side  of  yonder  wall,  or  of  the  moon,  — 
these  one  conceives  as  systems  of  possible  experiences,  expe- 
riences which,  in  general,  I  now  have  not,  but  could  have 
under  definable  conditions.  Nature,  as  such,  contains,  apart 
from  the  bodies  of  my  fellows  and  of  the  higher  animals,  no 
objects  that  I  conceive  as  communicating  to  me  any  now 
intelligible  inner  intents,  meanings,  plans,  or  other  socially 
interesting  contents.  Nature  consists  of  masses  of  "  possi- 
bilities of  sensation."  The  problem  is,  in  what  sense  have 
these  possibilities  of  experience  any  inner  or  self-existent  sort 
of  reality  ?  Is  nature  a  Ding-an-sich,  whose  reality  is  absolutely 
inscrutable,  but  self-possessed?  The  answer  to  this  last  and 
special  question  is  that  such  a  notion  is  simply  meaningless. 
I  can  contrast  my  experience  with  other  experience,  and  can 
regard  myself  as  limited  by  facts  of  experience  not  now 
presented  to  me.  And  such  a  way  of  regarding  myself  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  absolutely  essential  to  even  my  self-consciousness. 
But  I  cannot  contrast  experience  with  what  is  no  experience 
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at  all.  Even  to  say  that  there  now  exist  certain  possibilities 
of  experience  which  I  do  not  realize,  is  to  raise  the  issue 
already  several  times  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing.  A  bare 
possibility  is  a  mere  fiction.  It  cannot  be  real.  To  my  true 
definition  of  a  given  experience  as  merely  possible  for  me, 
there  may  correspond  an  experience  which,  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
very  unlike  my  private  definition  of  the  real  possibility.  But 
if  I  am  right  in  saying,  "  There  is  a  possibility  of  experience 
not  now  mine,"  then  to  such  a  real  possibility  some  sort  of 
real  experience,  other  than  mine,  must  correspond.  The 
question  arises :  Is  there  any  such  real  experience  behind  those 
nature-facts  which  we  conceive  as  our  own  possible  expe- 
riences ? 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  natural  phenomena  which 
perhaps  brings  us  nearer  to  our  goal.  The  reality  of  the  facts 
of  nature,  when  we  actually  confirm  their  presence,  is  always 
viewed  as  capable  of  being  submitted  to  social  tests.  The 
real  nature-phenomenon  is  not  merely  conceived  as  object  of 
my  possible  experience,  but  in  general  as  the  object  of  my 
fellows'  actual  or  possible  experience  as  well.  If  the  star  that 
I  see  is  a  real  star,  then  you,  if  you  are  a  normal  observer,  can 
see  that  star  as  well  as  I.  This  is  the  common-sense  presuppo- 
sition as  to  nature.  Natural  objects  are  viewed  as  phenomena 
that  are,  in  some  sense,  public  property,  in  so  far  as  many 
different  human  observers  could  make  them  objects  of  pos- 
sible inspection.  The  presupposition  of  common-sense  is,  that 
many  observers  could,  on  occasion,  verify  the  same  natural 
fact ;  so  that  the  physical  world  will  consist,  for  common- 
sense,  not  merely  of  possibilities  of  my  individual  experience, 
but  of  possibilities  of  common  experience  on  the  part  of  many 
observers. 

Here  surely  is  a  well-known,  but  a  paradoxical  aspect  of 
our  nature-experience.  I  cannot  observe  your  mind,  but,  as 
common-sense  supposes,  I  can  observe  the  same  external 
natural  fact  that  you  observe.  This  presupposition  is,  in 
effect,  a  basis  in  terms  of  which  we  often  define  the  facts  of 
nature.  What  I  alone  experience,  belongs  to  my  inner  life. 
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What  you  can  experience  as  well  as  I,  is  as  such  a  physical 
fact,  and,  mind  you,  this  means  that,  when  we  deal  with 
nature-phenomena,  common-sense  supposes  us,  not  merely  to 
have  similar  inner  states,  but  to  refer  to  actually  the  same  fact. 
If  you  as  finite  being  count  ten,  and  I  as  finite  being  count 
ten,  we  perform  similar  inner  acts,  but  our  objects  are  so  far 
not  the  same  ;  for  the  ten  that  you  count  is  not  the  ten  that  I 
count.  We  can  in  this  case  be  referring  to  the  same  truth 
only  if  there  is,  as  a  fact,  some  sort  of  extra-human  reality 
possessed  by  the  truths  of  arithmetic,  and  actually  referred  to 
by  both  of  us.  But  just  such  extra-human  reality  common- 
sense  actually  attributes  to  the  facts  of  nature.  If  ten  stones 
lie  on  the  highway,  and  you  and  I  count  them,  common-sense 
supposes  that  though  your  counting  of  ten  is  not  my  counting 
of  ten,  though  your  perception  of  the  stones  is  not  mine, 
though  your  inner  life  is  in  no  fashion,  here  noteworthy, 
identical  with  mine,  still  the  real  stones  that  I  count  are 
identically  the  same  as  the  real  stones  that  you  count.  Now 
any  natural  fact,  as  common-sense  conceives  it,  could,  without 
losing  its  identity,  be  made  the  common  object  of  as  many 
observers  as  could  come  to  get  the  right  hints  of  its  nature 
through  their  inner  experience.  All  these  possible  observers, 
so  common-sense  holds,  would  really  refer  to  the  same  natural 
fact. 

The  nature-things,  then,  are  not  merely  possible  experiences 
for  me ;  they  pretend  to  be  possible  objects  of  common 
experience  for  many  observers. 

Now  when  the  nature-facts  make  such  puzzling  demands 
upon  us  as  this,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  viewing  the 
situation  thus  created.  One  way  is  to  say  that  in  truth,  all 
this  common-sense  notion  of  nature  is  illusory.  As  a  fact, 
one  might  insist,  it  is  impossible  for  two  finite  observers  of 
nature  to  have  the  same  external  fact  actually  referred  to  by 
both  of  them  at  once.  What  one  means  is,  that,  as  our  social 
consciousness  indicates,  human  beings  have  many  similar 
experiences,  and  can  socially  convey  to  one  another  this 
similarity  of  their  inner  lives.  When  I  rejoice,  you  may 
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rejoice  too  ;  yet  our  rejoicings  are  not  the  same,  but  only 
similar.  Just  so,  one  might  insist,  when  I  point  at  my  star, 
you  may  point  at  your  star  also.  But  what  happens  is  that 
your  experience  then  resembles  mine  ;  but  has  not  the  same 
outer  object  at  all.  Nature  is  the  sum-total  of  those  facts  of 
our  various  experiences,  concerning  which  our  perceptual 
experience  seems  most  easily  to  agree.  But  this  agreement 
means  merely  a  certain  socially  communicable  similarity  of  our 
experiences,  —  not  unity  or  sameness  of  natural  object. 

This,  I  say,  is  one  possible  hypothesis  as  to  nature.  But 
observe  at  once  :  There  is  one  class  of  nature-objects  in  case 
of  which  just  this  negative  and  skeptical  hypothesis  simply 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  destroying  the  very  basis  of 
our  social  consciousness  itself.  And  this  class  of  seeming 
outer  objects  is  made  up  of  the  very  bodies  of  our  human 
fellows,  whom  we  observe,  and  with  whom  we  socially  commu- 
nicate. The  social  consciousness,  upon  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  our  very  self-consciousness  itself  depends  for  its  definition 
in  finite  terms,  involves,  as  an  integral  part  of  its  unity,  the 
observation  of  certain  natural  phenomena  definable  as  the 
expressive  movements,  the  gestures,  words,  deeds,  of  our 
fellows.  Now  these  phenomena  are  not  merely  to  be  viewed 
as  reducible  to  the  possible  similar  experiences  of  the  various 
people  who  may  observe  their  fellows  from  without.  For 
these  phenomena,  on  the  contrary,  have,  whoever  observes 
them,  their  identical  and  inner  aspect  ;  for  they  indicate  the 
inner  life  of  the  social  fellow-being  who  thus  expresses  himself. 
Many  of  you  are  now  observing  me.  Are  all  of  your  various 
inner  experiences  of  me  now  actually  referring  to  the  same 
fact,  external  to  you  but  having  for  me  its  presented  internal 
aspect,  identically  the  same  whoever  it  is  that  regards  himself 
as  observing  my  movements  ?  The  answer  is  here,  at  once  : 
Yes.  If  I  am  I,  and  am  communicating  to  you  through  deeds 
which  are  represented  in  you  by  systems  of  similar  experiences, 
then,  when  you  experience,  in  your  inner  lives,  the  observable 
phenomenal  aspects  of  these  my  deeds,  you  are  all  at  once  mean- 
ing, referring  to,  listening  to,  the  same  genuinely  real  object. 
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Paradox  though  it  be,  the  social  consciousness  insists  that 
the  same  fellow-man  can  phenomenally  manifest  his  presence 
to  as  many  observers  as  can  get  some  experience  of  his 
expressive  deeds.  All  these  observers  can  agree,  with  due 
care,  as  to  their  accounts  of  his  deeds.  These  deeds,  then,  are 
so  far  nature-phenomena,  like  any  others.  My  movements 
appear  to  any  one  of  you  in  space,  even  as  does  this  desk.  So 
far,  one  could  say,  the  fact  is  that  the  observers  have  expe- 
riences that  are  similar  in  one  man's  case  to  the  experiences  of 
his  observing  fellow.  The  observed  deeds  are  merely  such 
similar  perceptions  in  the  various  observers.  The  various 
observers  do  not  see  the  same  real  deeds  ;  but  they  do  possess 
similar  perceptions,  which  they  call  perceptions  of  expressive 
deeds. 

But  no,  this  conclusion  the  social  consciousness  declines  to 
accept.  All  your  various  but  similar  individual  perceptions  of 
my  deeds  really  refer  to  the  same  genuine  object,  precisely  in 
so  far  as  I  am  I,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  my  inner  experience  that 
is  manifested  in  these  deeds.  Thus,  then,  you  could  say  that, 
if  this  desk  were  alone  here,  you  could  indeed  so  far  talk 
skeptically  of  phenomenal  experiences,  in  various  observers, 
which  only  seemed  to  be  experiences  relating  to  the  same 
object,  but  which  as  a  fact  do  not  demand  the  real  sameness 
of  their  object.  But  it  is  no  longer  so  if,  in  terms  of  the 
social  consciousness,  you  consider  not  the  desk,  but  me  as 
your  nature-object.  For  I  am  to  you  not  only  nature-phenom- 
enon, represented  in  you  by  comparable  and  merely  similar 
perceptual  experiences  of  your  various  private  worlds  ;  but  I 
am,  as  communicating  fellow-man,  the  same  outer  object  for 
all  of  you. 

Now  a  similar  proposition  holds  true  of  any  fellow-man. 
Any  man  you  please  has  for  you  his  phenomenal  aspect.  In 
this  aspect  he  is  viewed  as  object  of  possible  experiences,  and 
the  real  facts  corresponding  to  this  view  are,  so  far,  expressible 
by  saying  that  all  of  his  observant  fellows  have  similar 
experiences  whenever  they  come  into  certain  definable  groups 
of  relations  to  their  own  inner  worlds.  But  this  man  has 
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another  existence  than  the  existence  of  certain  images  that  his 
fellows  form.  All  of  these  images  refer  to  him,  to  the  same 
man,  to  his  manifested  inner  experience,  and  so  to  one  reality. 
And  this  is  what  the  social  consciousness  insists.  Give  up 
that  insistence,  in  any  general  form,  and  you  have  no  social 
consciousness,  no  fellow-men  with  similar  experiences,  no 
definable  self-consciousness — yes,  nothing  but  an  inexpressible 
immediacy  of  inner  presentations.  But  hold  by  that  insistence, 
and  what  can  you  say  ?  I  answer  :  You  can  and  must  say 
that  to  one  portion  of  phenomenal  nature,  viz.,  to  the  observed 
bodily  movements  of  your  fellows,  there  corresponds  an  inner 
life  which  is  the  same  in  nature,  however  many  may  be  the 
phenomenal  images  that  observers  form  of  it  when  they  refer 
to  it  as  a  reality. 

The  first  view  of  nature,  viz.,  that  nature  consists  of  a  total 
of  possible  experiences,  similar  in  various  observers,  thus  fails 
as  to  all  those  nature-objects  that  present  themselves  as  our 
expressively  moving  fellows.  Our  fellows  are  real  beings, 
phenomenally  observable  from  without  by  as  many  observers 
as  you  please,  but  self-existent  as  masses  of  inner  experience, 
contrasted  with  one  another,  and  with  our  own  experiences. 

But  now  how  can  you  separate  the  phenomenal  fellow,  the 
originally  real  finite  being,  the  original  of  your  notion  of  your 
non-Ego,  from  the  phenomenal  nature  of  which  he  appears  as 
a  part,  and  with  whose  existence  he  appears  to  be,  in  all  his 
life,  absolutely  continuous  ?  For  at  this  point  there  returns  to 
help  us  our  whole  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  such.  A 
man's  phenomenal  expressive  movements,  objects  of  possible 
experience  for  all  observers,  stand  for,  and  phenomenally 
accompany,  his  inner  life.  They  then  are  real  manifestations 
of  a  real  interior  finite  life.  But  his  movements  cannot  be 
thus  regarded  as  real  unless  his  limbs,  his  muscles,  his  nerves, 
his  brain,  his  circulatory  and  nutritive  processes,  the  food  that 
he  eats,  the  desk  from  which  he  speaks,  the  air  that  he 
breathes,  the  room  where  he  speaks,  the  ancestors  from  whom 
he  descended,  — yes,  in  the  end,  the  whole  phenomenal  nature- 
order  with  which  he  is  phenomenally  continuous,  unless  all 
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these  things  be  also  regarded  as  real  in  the  same  general 
sense,  viz.,  as  inner  finite  experience.  In  short,  you  cannot 
separate  your  phenomenal  fellows  from  the  order  of  phenom- 
enal nature.  The  continuity  between  man  and  nature,  known 
to  us  first  as  the  absolute  inseparability  of  the  expressive 
movements  of  our  fellows  from  the  nature-processes  in  which 
these  movements  appear  to  be  imbedded,  and  of  which  they 
are  phenomenally  a  part,  has  now  become,  in  the  light  of  our 
whole  experience  of  natural  phenomena,  an  all-embracing 
continuity,  extending  to  cerebral  and  to  general  physiological 
processes,  and  to  the  ancestry  and  evolution  of  the  human 
race,  so  that  the  highest  in  expressive  human  nature  is  now 
phenomenally  linked  by  the  most  intimate  ties  to  the  simplest 
of  physical  processes.  If,  then,  one's  fellow  is  real,  the  whole 
of  the  phenomenal  nature  from  which  his  phenomenal  presence 
is  continuous  must  be  real  in  the  same  general  fashion. 

But  observe,  this  deduction  of  the  reality  of  the  natural 
objects  implies  something  very  significant  as  to  what  nature  is. 
The  only  possible  way  to  get  at  the  existence  of  a  finite  non- 
Ego  is  through  some  form  of  the  social  consciousness.  What 
a  finite  non-Ego  is,  your  fellow  teaches  you  when  he  communi- 
cates to  you  the  fact  that  he  has  inner  experience,  and  is  the 
same  object,  however  many  observers  view  him.  Now  if  his 
continuity  with  the  phenomenal  nature  of  whose  processes 
his  observed  expressive  movements  are  an  inseparable  and 
continuous  part,  impels  you  to  say  that  if  he  is  real  his  whole 
body,  and  so,  in  the  end,  the  whole  nature  of  which  that  body 
is  an  inseparable  part  and  an  evolutionary  product,  is  also 
real,  in  an  inner  and  finite  sense,  then  the  only  possible  way 
to  interpret  this  relation  is  to  say:  "Nature,  by  itself,  is  a 
system  of  finite  experience  which,  on  occasion,  and  by  means 
of  perfectly  continuous  evolutionary  processes,  passes  over  into, 
or  differentiates  from  its  own  organization,  the  communicative 
form  of  socially  intelligible  experience  that  you  and  I  call 
human." 
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VII. 

The  force  of  this  proof  is  limited,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that 

it  is  precisely  an  argument  from  continuity.     It  is  capable  of 

endless  development  and  illustration  ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  the 

only  possible  proof  that  nature  exists  in  any  way  beyond  the 

actual  range  of  our  more  or  less  similar  human  experiences 

of   nature's    observable    facts.     Yet    no    argument    from    any 

continuity  of  apparent  processes  has  absolute  force.     It  does 

not  follow  that  every  hypothetical  conception  which  you  and 

I  now  form  of  this  or  that  natural  process,  e.g.,  of  the  atoms, 

or  of  gravitation,  corresponds  to  any  distinct  form  of  the  inner 

nature-experience.     As  a  fact,  I  take  it  that  our  scientifically 

conceived  laws  of  nature  are  largely  phenomenal  generalizations 

from  very  superficial  aspects  of  the  inner  life  of  nature,  and 

that   very   much   indeed   of   what   we    now   call   nature   has 

existence  only  for  human  perception  and  thought,  as  a  matter  of 

the  similarities  of  the  experiences  of  various  human  observers. 

But  my  point   is   here  not  a  detailed  theory,  but  a  general 

conception  of  nature.     And  my  general  conception  is  this  :  — 

There  is  a  vast  system  of  finite  experience,  real  as  our  socially 

communicative  fellows  are  real,  and  manifesting  its  existence 

to   us   just   as  they  do,  viz.,  through   the    phenomena  which 

appear  to  our  senses  as  material  movements  in  space  and  time. 

What  this  inner  experience  is  we  know,  in  case  of  our  human 

fellows,    by   social    communication.       What   the   rest   of   the 

nature-experience  is,  we  can  only  make  out  very   indirectly. 

But  the  continuity  proves   that  the  nature-experience  passes 

over,    on    occasion,    by   unbroken    although    vastly    complex 

processes,  into  the  form  of  human  experience.     All  the  facts 

grouped   together   as    the    doctrine  of   Evolution,    make   this 

continuity  seem  the  more   elaborate,  minute,  and  significant, 

the  better  we  know  it.     In  consequence  we  have  no  sort  of 

right  to  speak  in  any  way  as  if  the  inner  experience  behind 

any  fact  of  nature  were  of  a  grade  lower  than  ours,  or  less 

conscious,  or  less  rational,  or  more  atomic.     Least  of  all  have 

we  a  right,   as   the    Mind    Stuff   theories   do,  to  accept    our 
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hypothetical  atoms  as  corresponding  to  real  nature-entities, 
and  then  to  say  that  inorganic  nature  consists  of  a  mass  of 
scattered  sensations.  Of  the  reality  of  organized  experience 
we  all  know  ;  but  scattered  sensory  states  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions, just  as  the  atoms  of  physics  are.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  the  reality  of  nature-facts  which  is  not  defined  for  us  by 
the  very  categories  of  the  social  consciousness.  No  evidence, 
then,  can  indicate  nature's  inner  reality  without  also  indicating 
that  this  reality  is,  like  that  of  our  own  experience,  conscious, 
organic,  full  of  clear  contrasts,  rational,  definite.  We  ought 
not  to  speak  of  dead  nature.  We  have  only  a  right  to  speak 
of  uncommunicative  nature.  Natural  objects,  if  they  are  real 
at  all,  are  prima  facie  simply  other  finite  beings,  who  are,  so 
to  speak,  not  in  our  own  social  set,  and  who  communicate  to 
us,  not  their  minds,  but  their  presence.  For,  I  repeat,  a  real 
being  can  only  mean  to  me  other  experience  than  mine  ;  and 
other  experience  does  not  mean  deadness,  unconsciousness, 
disorganization,  but  presence,  life,  inner  light. 

But  it  is  customary  to  say,  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  any  sort 
of  animism,  that  we  have  no  right  to  reason  by  mere  analogy 
from  our  inner  experience  to  anything  resembling  life  in 
inorganic  nature.  To  this  I  answer  that,  were  the  foregoing 
argument  one  from  analogy,  it  would  be  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  could  be  urged  against  any  form  of  animism. 
But  the  whole  point  of  the  foregoing  analysis  has  been  that 
you  do  not  first  find  nature  as  something  real,  and  occult,  and 
then  proceed  to  argue  from  analogy  that  this  occult  reality  is 
alive.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  first  insisted  that  occult 
realities,  things  in  themselves,  in  the  abstract  sense,  are 
absurd ;  that  the  social  consciousness  gives  us  the  only 
notion  of  finite  reality  that  we  can  have  ;  and  that  the  social 
consciousness  recognizes,  as  real,  beings  having  conscious 
experience.  After  this  point  was  reached,  and  only  then, 
could  we  turn,  in  our  argument,  to  the  phenomena  of  nature 
to  ask  if  they  must  be  regarded  as  conforming  to  just  such  a 
concept  of  finite  reality,  since,  as  a  fact,  this  is  our  only 
possible  concept  of  what  a  real  being  is.  Now  a  phenomenon 
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of  nature,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  solely  something  suggested  to 
us  by  the  agreement  between  the  series  of  experiences  present 
in  various  men.  And  no  purely  physical  experience  can 
possibly  prove  that  nature  has  other  reality  than  this,  viz., 
reality  as  a  series  of  parallel  trains  of  experience  in  various 
people.  So  far  we  had  not  to  interpret  nature,  but  only  to 
wonder  why  nature  gets  taken  to  be  real  at  all,  apart  from 
these  parallel  series  of  experiences.  Then  it  was  that  there 
came  to  our  aid  the  argument  from  continuity.  Certain  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  do  stand  for  real  inner  experience,  viz., 
the  expressive  movements  of  men.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
these  latter  phenomena,  however,  from  the  rest  of  the  natural 
world,  whose  phenomenal  unity  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is 
now  daily  making  more  manifest.  Hence  —  so  we  reasoned 
—  the  rest  of  phenomenal  nature  must  be  regarded  as  standing 
for  systems  of  finite  experience,  whose  inner  unity  has  to  be 
defined  in  the  way  that  human  experience  illustrates.  And  it 
is  thus,  not  by  analogy,  but  by  the  very  process  whereby 
nature  comes  to  be  defined  as  real  at  all,  that  natural  facts  get 
conceived  as  like  other  finite  experience.  Of  the  relation  of 
this  "  other  experience  than  ours "  in  the  cosmos,  to  our 
human  type  of  experience,  we  can  then  at  once  say,  that,  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  our  human  experience  has  become 
differentiated,  by  long  and  continuous  processes,  from  the 
whole,  so  that  relatively  continuous  intermediate  stages  now 
probably  link  us  to  the  rest  of  the  cosmical  inner  life.  Of 
<  unconscious '  experience  in  nature  we  have  no  right  to 
speak,  precisely  because  consciousness  means  the  very  form 
and  fashion  of  the  being  of  experience  itself,  as  we  know  it. 
Of  transformations  of  conscious  experience,  with  a  preservation 
of  continuity  through  the  whole  process,  our  own  inner  life 
gives  us  numerous  examples. 

Meanwhile  let  us  lay  aside,  once  for  all,  the  petty  human 
Philistinism  that  talks  of  the  evolution  of  humanity  out  of 
so-called  'dead  nature,'  as  if  it  were  necessarily  a  vast 
progress  from  'lower'  to  'higher,'  or  from  the  meaningless 
to  the  world  full  of  meaning.  What  value  human  life  may  get 
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we  in  a  measure  know.  But  we  certainly  do  not  know  that 
the  nature-experience  whose  inner  sense  is  not  now  communi- 
cated to  us  is  in  the  least  lower  or  less  full  of  meaning.  Our 
human  evolution  is,  as  it  were,  simply  the  differentiation  of 
one  nature-dialect,  whereby  a  group  of  finite  beings  now 
communicate  together.  We  have  no  right  to  call  the  other 
tongues  with  which  nature  speaks,  barbarous,  because,  in  our 
evolutionary  isolation  from  the  rest  of  nature,  we  have  forgot- 
ten what  they  mean. 

VIII. 

A  few  concluding  considerations  seem  to  be  still  in  place  in 
view  of  the  most  cogent  positive  objection  that  is  likely  to  be 
urged  against  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  nature.  The 
hypothesis  advanced  in  the  foregoing  transcends  our  direct  as 
well  as  our  scientifically  mediated  experience  of  nature,  just  in 
so  far  as  our  view  supposes  that  the  nature-phenomena  are 
hints  of  the  existence  of  a  finite  experience  continuous  with 
ours,  but  such  that  its  extra-human  contents  are  not  communi- 
cated to  us.  And  this  transcendence  of  our  human  experience 
is  indeed  a  perfectly  obvious  objection  to  my  notion.  Yet  the 
objection  is  so  far  only  negative.  In  admitting,  as  I  do,  all 
that  such  an  objection  can  urge  so  far  as  regards  the  fact  that 
our  hypothesis  transcends  the  limits  of  present  human  verifica- 
tion, I  still  answer  that  this  objection  is  precisely  as  cogent 
against  every  theory  which  attributes  any  sort  of  genuine 
inner  reality  to  nature,  as  it  is  against  our  own  theory.  The 
objection,  in  fact,  contends  only  against  the  attribution  of 
relatively  independent  reality  to  nature,  just  as  such  attribu- 
tion, and  not  against  our  special  view  as  such.  No  human 
verification,  made  as  it  is  under  social  conditions,  can  of  itself 
do  more  than  prove  (in  the  social  sense  of  the  word  '  proof ') 
that  various  human  experiences,  existent  in  different  men, 
have  certain  actual  agreements.  To  believe  that  nature  has 
any  reality  apart  from  these,  our  intercommunicable  parallel 
series  of  human  experiences  of  what  we  call  the  nature- 
phenomena,  is,  therefore,  to  transcend  the  actual  data  of  the 
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social  consciousness,  so  far  as  they  are  presented  to  us  mortals. 
The  present  objection,  then,  is  equally  valid  against  all  cosmo- 
logical  doctrines.  The  only  question  really  at  issue,  however, 
is  :  What  reason  forces  us  to  transcend  the  data  of  our  literal 
social  consciousness  at  all  ?  Why  are  we  led  to  assume  a 
nature  outside  of  the  various  reports  that  men  give  of  their 
parallel  trains  of  describable  physical  experience  ?  To  this 
question,  as  I  conceive,  the  only  fair  answer  is  the  argument 
from  continuity,  as  it  has  now  been  stated.  But  the  argument 
from  continuity  is  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  finite 
realities  whose  ultimate  type  the  social  consciousness  in 
general  predetermines  for  our  conception,  while  the  nature 
of  their  specific  relations  to  our  experience  is  such  as  to 
preclude  our  filling  out  this  general  conception  of  "  other 
experience  than  ours  "  with  any  particular  contents  such  as  we 
attribute  to  the  communicative  minds  of  our  fellows.  My 
argument,  then,  is  not  for  one  concept  of  the  reality  of  the 
facts  of  nature  as  against  contrasting,  and  equally  possible, 
concepts  of  the  reality  of  beings  other  than  ourselves.  My 
argument  is,  that,  from  the  nature  of  our  human  consciousness, 
with  its  primal  contrast  of  inner  Ego  and  social  non-Ego,  we 
can  have  just  one  general  concept  of  a  finite  non-Ego,  viz.,  the 
concept  of  "other  experience  than  our  own."  The  only  real 
question,  then,  is  :  Shall  we  attribute  this  concept,  in  its  most 
generalized  form,  to  nature,  or  shall  we  not  ?  There  is  no 
answer  to  this  question  except  the  one  derived  from  our  fore- 
going argument  from  continuity.  That  to  attribute  any  reality 
whatever  to  nature  is  to  "transcend  our  own  experience,"  in 
the  human  and  socially  concrete  sense  of  the  word  « experience,' 
ought  to  be  especially  remembered  by  those  who,  while  glibly 
attributing  to  nature  a  reality  which  they  profess  to  regard 
as  utterly  inscrutable,  are  still  accustomed  to  insist  that  one 
must  never  venture  to  transcend  human  experience  in  any 
fashion. 

But  it  is  not  this  negative  argument  that  I  myself  regard  as 
the  most  cogent.  I  am,  as  I  have  just  said,  more  interested 
in  a  positive  objection  which  will  occur  to  many  of  you. 
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The  nature-experience,  so  our  hypothesis  supposes,  is,  in  at 
least  a  considerable  degree,  relatively  continuous  with  ours. 
That  is,  there  is  experience  in  Nature  which  closely  resembles 
human  experience ;  there  is  other  experience  which  less  resem- 
bles ours,  but  which  need  not  be  lower  ;  there  is  conscious 
experience  still  more  remote  from  ours  ;  and  so  on.  All  this  ex- 
perience hints  to  us  its  presence,  but  only  in  case  of  our  human 
fellows  communicates  its  inner  meaning  to  us.  But  one  may 
now  answer  :  "  It  is  true  that  the  phenomena  of  our  bodies  are, 
physically  speaking,  continuous  with  the  phenomena  of  physical 
nature  in  general.  It  is  not  true,  so  soon  as  we  leave  man, 
that  we  get  any  direct  signs  of  the  existence  of  an  inner  life, 
or  nature-experience,  at  all  corresponding,  in  its  inner  resem- 
blance, to  our  own,  to  the  physical  continuity  of  its  phenomenal 
processes  with  our  own  expressive  physical  life.  The  higher 
animals  manifest  their  inner  experience,  apparently  similar  to 
ours,  by  expressive  activities  which  resemble  ours,  but  which 
certainly  do  not  stand  in  any  close  physical  continuity  with 
ours.  Our  own  organic  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  in 
very  close  relations  of  physical  continuity  with  our  most 
intelligent  conscious  and  voluntary  deeds.  Yet  if  there  is  any 
inner  experience  connected  with  those  of  our  organic  activities 
which  have  no  conscious  equivalents  in  our  own  inner  life,  it 
is  hard  to  show  any  sufficient  body  of  evidence  to  bring  this 
'  subliminal '  experience  into  any  relatively  continuous  inner 
relations  with  our  own,  despite  the  numerous,  and  decidedly 
interesting,  recent  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  connect 
our  individual  consciousness,  by  empirical  links,  with  some 
such  '  subliminal '  processes."  What  my  theory  seems  to  lack, 
then,  is  a  definition  of  any  way  in  which  our  human  conscious- 
ness can  be  in  relations  of  inner  continuity  with  a  world  of 
experience  which,  although  thus  actually  in  close  continuity 
with  ours,  gives  signs  of  its  presence  only  through  physical 
phenomena  whose  inner  meaning,  even  in  case  of  our  own 
organic  processes,  quickly  escapes  any  interpretation  in  terms 
now  intelligible  to  our  socially  limited  minds.  An  objector 
may  well  urge  that  this  is  a  positive  fault  of  the  theory.  Our 
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theory,  he  may  say,  need  not  undertake  to  tell  precisely  what 
the  supposed  nature-experience  contains.  But  it  ought  to 
show  how  physical  processes  continuous  with  those  of  whose 
inner  meaning  we  are  conscious,  may  involve,  as  their  own 
inner  aspect,  types  of  experience  more  or  less  continuously 
related  to  our  own,  and  yet  now  quite  inaccessible  to  us. 

As  a  fact,  there  is  a  very  obvious  way  of  hypothetically 
accounting  for  this  presence  and  inaccessibility  of  types  of 
experience  closely  related  to  ours,  whose  presence  is  hinted  to 
us  by  physical  processes  such  that  we  now  wholly  fail  to 
interpret  their  inner  meaning.  This  supplementary  hypothesis 
is  suggested  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  known 
principles  governing  the  correlation  of  mental  processes  and 
their  phenomenal  accompaniments. 

Mental  processes,  in  human  beings,  are  correlated  to  physical 
processes  whose  phenomenal  or  externally  observable  basis  is 
known  to  be  the  functions  of  nervous  systems.  Now  the  best 
known  principle  governing  the  physical  fortunes  of  any  ner- 
vous system  is  the  principle  of  Habit.  This  is  the  rule  that  a 
nervous  system  tends  to  repeat  its  former  functions,  when  once 
these  have  become  set  through  series  of  repeated  stimulations. 
Whatever  function  has  frequently  been  accomplished  under 
the  direction  of  nervous  centers,  tends  to  be  the  more  readily 
accomplished  again.  This  principle  tends,  of  course,  to  the 
production  of  stability  and  uniformity  of  conduct  in  us  all. 
And  the  analogy  between  the  results  of  this  special  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  nervous  Habits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
existence  of  the  observable  processes  of  Natural  Law  in 
general,  on  the  other  hand,  has  often  been  noted.  The 
phenomenally  observable  conduct  of  a  being  with  a  nervous 
system  is  always,  as  a  fact,  and  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  this  being  in  the  scale  of  life,  a  very  irregular  sort  of 
conduct.  Yet  it  tends  towards  regularity,  because  of  the 
principle  of  Habit.  Now,  however,  the  regularity  of  outwardly 
observable  conduct  towards  which,  as  towards  an  asymptote, 
the  conduct  of  a  being  with  a  nervous  system  tends,  is  a  sort 
of  regularity  which  physical  nature,  especially  in  the  inorganic 
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world,  continually  shows  us,  only  in  a  highly  perfected  form, 
in  those  extremely  regular  processes  which  we  define,  not,  to 
be  sure,  as  the  ideally  ultimate  laws  of  the  universe,  but  as  the 
observable  routine  of  phenomenal  nature  (such  routine  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  tides,  the  seasons,  etc.).  That  nature's 
observable  Laws  might  even  be  interpreted,  from  an  evolu- 
tionary point  of  view,  as  nature's  gradually  acquired  Habits, 
originating  in  a  primal  condition  of  a  relatively  capricious 
irregularity,  is  a  conception  to  which  several  recent  writers, 
notably  Mr.  Cope,  and,  with  great  philosophical  ingenuity,  Mr. 
Charles  Peirce,  have  given  considerable  elaboration.  I  do  not 
myself  accept  this  notion  that  the  laws  of  phenomenal  nature, 
where  they  are  genuinely  objective  laws,  and  not  relatively 
superficial  human  generalizations,  are  the  evolutionary  product 
of  any  such  cosmical  process  of  acquiring  habits,  as  Mr.  Peirce 
has  so  ingeniously  supposed  in  his  hypothesis  of  "  Tychism." 
But  I  mention  the  analogy  between  these  regularities  of 
physical  phenomena  which  are  called  the  observable  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  gradually  acquired  regularities  of  conduct 
which  slowly  appear  in  the  lives  of  beings  with  nervous 
systems,  in  order  to  introduce  another  consideration,  of  equal 
importance  for  the  definition  of  the  place  of  conscious  expe- 
rience in  the  cosmical  order. 

If  it  is  the  rule  that  our  nervous  systems  tend  to  form 
habits,  and  that  habits  mean  uniformities  of  phenomenal 
behavior,  it  is  equally  true  that  our  human  consciousness  tends 
to  grow  faint  just  in  proportion  as  our  habits  become  relatively 
invariable.  Our  human  and  conscious  experience  is  the  inner 
accompaniment  of  what  appears,  when  viewed  from  without, 
as  an  irregularity  of  phenomenally  observable  conduct.  Or, 
in  other  words,  our  conscious  life  is  the  inner  aspect  of  a 
physical  process  of  what  is  called  our  adjustment  to  our 
environment.  This  adjustment  tends  to  become,  in  proportion 
to  the  perfection  of  our  habits,  a  matter  of  predictable  routine. 
But  whenever  this  routine  becomes  relatively  perfect,  our 
consciousness  grows  fainter,  and  in  the  extreme  case  of  an 
almost  entirely  invariable  physical  routine,  our  consciousness 
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ceases,  while  the  perfected  nervous  habit  remains,  for  human 
experience,  only  as  an  externally  observable  phenomenal  process 
of  a  physical  nature.  A  young  man  consciously  and  proudly 
twirls  his  moustache.  The  acquisition  of  this  new  mode  of 
conduct  constitutes  a  novel  adjustment,  and  so  involves  change 
of  routine  behavior.  This  change  is  accompanied,  at  first,  by 
a  decided  sense  of  personal  importance.  In  time  the  habit 
may  become  set,  so  that  it  gets  an  entirely  reflex  perfection, 
and  then,  as  in  a  well-known  reported  case,  a  man  struck  sense- 
less by  a  street-accident,  and  suffering  from  severe  cerebral 
injury,  is  seen,  as  he  is  carried  to  the  hospital,  automatically 
twirling  his  moustache,  from  time  to  time,  in  what,  from  our 
human  point  of  view,  appears  as  absolute  unconsciousness, 
since  we  are  unable,  either  then  or  later,  to  get  into  any  sort 
of  communication  with  the  conscious  experience,  if  such  there 
be,  that  forms  an  inner  aspect  of  this  nervous  habit.  Just  so, 
if  one's  nervous  habits  were  so  well  formed,  and  if  one's 
environment  were  so  changeless,  that  one's  whole  physical  life 
were  a  settled  series  of  rhythmically  performed  activities, 
recurring  with  the  regularity  of  breathing,  or  of  the  tides,  the 
empirical  evidence  is  that  one  would  have  no  conscious  life  of 
the  sort  now  communicated  to  us  by  our  social  fellows.  Con- 
sciousness, as  we  know  it  in  man,  and  interpret  its  presence  in 
animals,  is  an  incident  of  an  interrupted  adjustment  to  our 
environment  —  an  interrupted  adjustment  which,  seen  from 
without,  expresses  itself  in  conduct  that  involves  alteration  of 
old  habits  to  meet  new  conditions.  As  Romanes  well  asserted, 
the  signs  of  mind,  in  any  animal,  are  best  to  be  defined  as  just 
such  relative  novelties  of  condtict  in  the  presence  of  new  situations. 
Not  routine,  then,  as  such,  but  irregularity,  gives  the  physically 
interpretable  sign  of  mind.  Habit  is  always  present,  in  the 
actions  of  the  obviously  conscious  being;  but,  whenever  he 
shows  interpretable  signs  of  consciousness,  habit  is  always 
undergoing  alteration. 

If  one  considers  these  various  groups  of  facts  together,  one 
gets,  at  first,  an  impression  of  the  place  of  consciousness  in 
nature  which  seems  quite  unfavorable  to  our  hypothesis. 
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Inorganic  nature  seems  to  be,  as  we  view  it,  a  realm  where 
physical  routine  is,  at  present,  obviously  much  more  nearly 
verifiable,  in  an  exact  degree,  than  is  the  case  with  organic 
nature.  In  the  inorganic  world,  then,  what  might  be  called, 
by  analogy,  the  habitual  process  of  the  cosmos,  the  observable 
routine  of  physical  phenomena,  seems  to  be  especially  fixed, 
and  open  in  its  fixity  to  our  human  observation.  In  the 
organic  world,  whether  or  no  the  same  ultimate  natural  laws 
would,  if  we  knew  the  whole  truth,  ideally  explain  the  facts, 
it  is  obvious  that,  at  present,  we  see  less  regularity  —  less 
perfected  observable  habits,  so  far  as  our  present  imperfect 
experience  goes.  But,  just  where  we  now  see  least  regularity, 
there  we  get  the  only  signs  of  finite  minds  that  we  can  at 
present  definitely  interpret.  The  ordinary  generalization  from 
this  whole  situation  is,  that,  phenomenal  irregularity  being 
characteristic  of  the  physical  processes  which  indicate  mind, 
phenomenal  regularity  must,  by  contrast,  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  Unconscious  —  whatever  that  may  mean. 

But  now  this  generalization  is  open  to  many  objections. 
The  unconscious,  as  such,  is,  as  a  fact,  a  mere  Ding-an-sich>  a 
meaningless  abstraction.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  leaves 
out  the  ultimate  presupposition  that  all  of  nature's  processes, 
organic  and  inorganic,  are,  in  some  fashion  still  unknown  to 
us,  absolutely  and  equally  uniform,  —  if  one,  I  say,  leaves  out 
this  ultimate  metaphysical  presupposition,  which  I  intend  to 
examine  in  another  place,  and  which  does  not  here  concern  us, 
—  and  if  one  confines  one's  self  simply  to  the  phenomenal, 
and  to  the  empirical  differences  between  organic  and  inorganic 
nature,  then  one  must  say  that  the  observable  or  the  scientifi- 
cally computable  and  verifiable  routine  of  rhythmic  repetition 
in  inorganic  nature  is  nowhere  concretely  known  to  us  as  phe- 
nomenally invariable.  The  rhythm  of  the  tides,  at  any  given 
point,  or  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  large,  is  invariable 
only  if  you  do  not  take  account  of  long  periods  of  time.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  regularity  of  the  earth's  revolution  on 
its  axis,  and  of  the  change  of  the  seasons.  The  planetary 
orbits  undergo  secular  variations,  which  are,  within  certain 
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long  periods,  relatively  rhythmic;  but  if  you  take  a  period 
sufficiently  long,  these  variations  are  doubtless  no  longer 
rhythmic. 

As  a  fact,  then,  the  permanence  of  the  phenomenally  obvious 
*  habits '  of  inorganic  nature  is  only  relative.  It  is  true  that, 
if  you  pass  from  such  observably  regular  rhythms,  whose 
actual  degree  of  regularity  is  itself  only  a  varying  function  of 
the  time  taken  into  account,  and  if  you  consider  the  ultimate 
and  ideal  Maws  of  nature,'  upon  which  all  such  approximate 
regularities  are  conceived  to  be  founded,  you  do,  indeed,  reach 
systems  of  *  force-functions '  conceived  as  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  time.  But  thus  to  pass  to  the  ultimate  is  to  substitute 
a  metaphysical  conception  of  rigid  causation  for  the  empirically 
observed  uniformities.  And  this  conception,  which  we  here 
omit  from  consideration,  must  apply,  if  true  at  all,  to  organic 
nature  quite  as  much  as  to  inorganic  nature.  If,  however,  you 
cling  to  the  observable  '  habits '  of  nature,  then  the  difference 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  is  one  only  of  the  length 
of  time  required  to  make  a  given  alteration  of  habitual  sequence 
in  the  phenomena  manifest.  Our  solar  system  is  *  adapting ' 
itself  to  an  environment  of  seemingly  limitless  extent  by  the 
well-known  dissipation  of  its  energies.  This  adaptation  involves, 
in  varied  ways,  slow  processes  of  phenomenal  change  which 
must,  in  the  end,  alter  every  known  phenomenal  rhythm  of 
regularly  repeated  nature-habits.  When  read  backwards,  the 
same  tendencies  indicate  that  the  present  phenomenal  order 
must  have  been  reached  by  processes  whose  phenomenal  mani- 
festations would  have  been,  in  past  times,  enormously  different 
in  their  routine  from  any  process  now  manifest.  Even  if  ulti- 
mate laws  exist,  then,  and  involve  absolutely  ideal  regularities, 
which  hold  for  all  phenomena,  organic  and  inorganic,  it  still 
follows  that  the  observable  and  relatively  rhythmic  regularities 
of  inorganic  nature  must  be  as  truly  cases  of  constantly  altered 
'habits,'  continually  adjusted  to  numerous  conditions  in  the 
environment,  as  are  the  seemingly  so  irregular  expressive  acts 
of  our  socially  expressive  fellows.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
enormously  different  times  required  to  make  manifest  the  alter- 
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ations  of  phenomenal  conduct  in  question.  A  business  man,  in 
a  great  commercial  crisis,  or  a  great  general,  directing  his  army 
during  a  battle,  adjusts  his  regular  routine  to  the  new  condi- 
tions by  changes  of  conduct  that  occur  within  very  brief 
periods.  A  planet  or  a  solar  system  alters  the  routine  of  its 
rhythmic  processes  in  ways  that  it  may  take  millions  of  years 
to  make  manifest.  But  in  both  cases  the  essentials  of  adjust- 
ment are  present,  viz.,  variations  in  the  rhythm  of  character- 
istic movements  occurring  in  correspondence  to  changing 
situations. 

If,  thus  viewed,  the  difference  between  the  larger  phenome- 
nal alterations  of  inorganic  and  of  organic  nature  appears 
mainly  as  a  matter  of  the  time-span  involved  in  each  alteration, 
it  remains  to  consider  a  little  more  carefully  the  relation  which 
we  all  experience  between  the  inner  processes  of  our  conscious 
experience  and  those  expressive  alterations  of  habit  to  suit 
environment  which  accompany  our  conscious  life. 

What  appears  to  our  fellows  from  without  as  habit  altered 
to  meet  circumstance,  appears  from  within,  in  the  experience 
of  each  of  us,  as  the  apperception  of  relatively  new  elements 
of  experience  by  virtue  of  their  relations  of  similarity  and  con- 
trast to  relatively  old  or  familiar  or  established  masses  of  inner 
states.  The  old,  the  familiar,  the  established  in  consciousness 
we  have  always  with  us  whenever  we  experience.  It  is  the 
element  of  our  consciousness  which  corresponds,  at  any 
moment,  to  the  established  nervous  habits  just  then  aroused, 
—  to  the  routine  of  our  lives  so  far  as  it  is  just  then  repeated. 
The  novel,  the  puzzling,  the  intruding  element  in  our  con- 
sciousness corresponds  to  the  alteration  which  the  environment 
is  at  the  moment  producing  in  our  established  physical  routine 
as  at  that  moment  represented.  We  breathe  regularly,  and 
are  not  conscious  of  the  fact.  But  an  alteration  in  breathing, 
produced  by  a  novel  physical  situation,  gets  represented  in 
consciousness  as  a  shock  of  surprise.  Thus  the  alteration  of 
our  physical  routine,  at  any  moment,  corresponds  to  the  degree 
of  our  conscious  experience.  The  greater  the  masses  and  the 
contrast  of  the  opposing  new  and  old  elements,  the  sharper  is 
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our  consciousness,  and,  externally  viewed,  the  more  marked 
is  our  adjustment.  If  either  mass  of  mental  contents  tends 
utterly  to  overbalance  the  other,  consciousness  becomes  dim. 
The  effacement  of  either  element  means  the  temporary  or  final 
cessation  of  our  whole  stream  of  conscious  experience.  In 
sleep  one's  physical  routine  is  nearly  regular,  and  one's  con- 
scious experience  vanishes. 

Meanwhile,  our  human  experience  is  subject  to  another  and 
very  important  limitation,  which  we  may  call  The  Limitation 
of  our  Apperceptive  Span.  This  limitation,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  something  purely  arbitrary  —  a  mere  fact,  which  we 
have  to  accept  like  the  rest  of  our  finite  situation.  The  exist- 
ence of  all  such  arbitrary  limitations  is,  like  the  existence  in 
general  of  any  form  of  finitude,  a  proper  problem  for  a  general 
metaphysical  inquiry.  But  a  merely  cosmological  study  has  to 
be  content,  in  such  cases,  with  accepting  the  arbitrary  fact  as 
such.  What  is  meant,  however,  by  this  apperceptive  span  is 
the  fact  that  what  we  call  a  present  moment  in  our  conscious- 
ness always  has  a  brief  but  still  by  no  means  an  infinitesimal 
length,  within  which  the  '  pulse '  of  change,  which  that  moment 
apperceives,  must  fall.  Changes  of  mental  content  which 
occur  either  too  swiftly  or  too  slowly  to  fall  within  the  span  of 
the  least  or  of  the  greatest  time-interval  which  our  human 
apperception  follows,  escape  us  altogether,  or  else,  like  the 
slower  changes  occurring  in  nature,  are  only  indirectly  to  be 
noticed  by  us.  Since  the  momentary  change  in  the  contents 
of  our  consciousness  corresponds,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
externally  observable  alteration  of  our  physical  routine  to  meet 
new  conditions,  one  may  say,  on  the  whole,  that  where  our 
established  habits  are  changed  too  slowly  or  too  quickly,  the 
change  is  inadequately  represented,  or  is  not  represented  at 
all,  in  our  individual  experience. 

Yet  a  change  in  our  routine  which  is  so  slow  as  to  escape  our 
own  apperceptive  span,  is  still  a  fact  in  the  phenomenal  world, 
a  fact  capable  of  being  recorded  and  verified.  Why  may  not 
just  such  facts  be  represented  by  experience  which  accompanies 
our  own,  and  which  is  just  as  real  as  ours,  but  which  is  charac- 
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terized  by  another  apperceptive  span?  This  supplementary 
hypothesis  is  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

No  element  or  character  of  our  human  experience,  in  fact, 
appears  more  arbitrary  than  does  the  apperceptive  span  when 
we  submit  its  phenomena  to  experimental  tests.  That  the 
whole  of  the  contents  of  a  series  of  temporal  instants  of  finite 
length  should,  despite  the  fact  of  this  temporal  succession, 
form  one  moment  of  our  consciousness,  —  that,  for  instance,  a 
rhythmic  phrase,  made  up  of  a  number  of  successive  beats, 
should  constitute  one  presented  whole,  and  stand  before  our 
consciousness  as  such,  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  fact.  That, 
when  once  this  is  the  case,  the  length  of  such  a  single  and 
presentable  rhythmic  phrase  or  other  presentable  conscious 
moment  should  be  as  limited  as  it  is,  is  an  entirely  arbitrary 
characteristic  of  our  special  type  of  human  experience.  When 
once  we  recognize  this  aspect  of  our  conscious  life,  we  can 
conceptually  vary  indefinitely  this  temporal  span  of  conscious- 
ness, and  can  so  form  the  notion  of  other  possible  experience 
than  ours  whose  essence,  like  that  of  our  own,  should  consist 
in  the  contrast  between  relatively  familiar  or  changeless  con- 
tents and  relatively  new  contents,  but  whose  apperceptive  span 
should  differ  from  our  own  in  such  wise  that  for  such  experi- 
ence a  *  present  moment '  might  be,  when  temporarily  regarded, 
as  much  longer  or  as  much  shorter  than  ours  as  one  pleases. 
A  millionth  of  a  second  might  constitute  the  span  of  one  such 
conceivable  type  of  experience.  In  that  case  changes  of  con- 
tent far  too  subtle  to  mean  anything  to  us  would  be  matters  of 
immediate  fact  to  the  experience  in  question.  A  minute,  an 
hour,  a  year,  a  century,  or  a  world-cycle  might  form  the  apper- 
ceptive span  of  some  other  possible  type  of  consciousness.  In 
that  case  inner  changes  of  content  which  utterly  transcend 
our  direct  apperception  might  be  matters  of  presentation  to 
such  another  type  of  experience. 

Now,  however,  imagine  a  system  of  finite  series  of  experi- 
ences, agreeing,  in  a  great  measure,  in  their  contents,  but 
differing  in  some  graded  fashion,  in  their  apperceptive  span. 
Let  each  of  these  series  be  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
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everywhere  there  were  present,  in  the  inner  world  of  each 
experience,  changing  groups  of  contents  A,  B,  C,  Dy  the  rate 
of  change,  however,  differing  in  all  the  series  alike  for  each 
group  of  contents,  so  that  in  every  one  of  the  series  in  question 
the  group  A  changed  at  some  rapid  rate  r,  the  group  B  at  some 
slower  rate  /,  the  group  C  at  a  still  slower  rate  r",  and  so  on. 
Now  suppose  it  arbitrarily  agreed  that  if,  for  any  one  of  these 
series,  a  given  change  of  contents  A  took  place  within  the  span 
of  one  of  the  presented  moments  of  that  series,  then  this  degree 
of  change  should  mean  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  nature  of 
just  that  change  from  older  to  newer  conditions,  whereas,  in  so 
far  as  contents  changed  either  much  less  or  much  more  than 
A  during  such  a  presented  moment,  then  these  contents  and 
their  changes  should  be  relatively  obscure  for  the  experience 
in  question,  forming  only  the  background  upon  which  the 
clearly  apperceived  changes  stood  out.  It  would  then  become 
possible,  in  one  of  these  series  of  experiences  (whose  appercep- 
tive  span  was  so  related  to  the  rate  r  that  the  required  change 
A  took  place  in  the  group  A  during  one  presentable  moment 
of  this  series),  that  the  changes  of  A  should  stand  out  clearly, 
as  definite  facts,  on  a  dimly  apperceived  background  of  the 
contents  B,  C,  and  D.  In  a  second  series,  whose  contents  we 
may  suppose  the  same  as  those  of  the  first,  but  whose  apper- 
ceptive  span  has  relation  to  the  rate  r1,  the  changes  of  A 
would  become  obscure,  while  the  changes  of  B  were  clear,  and 
so  on.  Thus  what  for  one  of  these  series  of  experiences  was 
the  clearly  apperceived  relation  of  new  and  old,  would  be,  in 
another  series,  represented  only  by  bafflingly  swift  and  confused 
tremulousness  of  contents,  or  by  apparently  changeless  con- 
tents. What  one  experience  might  indirectly  come  to  regard 
as  a  conceivable  secular  variation  of  the  content  which,  so  far 
as  its  own  direct  apperception  went,  is  found  unalterable,  another 
experience,  substantially  agreeing  with  the  first  in  all  but  the 
apperceptive  span,  would  have  presented  to  itself  as  definitely 
changing  material.  What  one  experience,  therefore,  viewed  as 
seemingly  unalterable,  and  consequently  unmeaning  routine,  the 
other  would  apperceive  as  significant  and  momentary  change. 
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Let  one  now  further  suppose,  however,  that  through  the 
addition  of  still  other  elements  to  each  of  these  series  of  expe- 
riences, the  presence  of  one  series  became  communicated  to 
the  others,  by  phenomenally  observable  manifestations.  Then 
surely  one  can  conceive  each  series  of  experiences  as  aware, 
more  or  less  indirectly,  of  the  presence,  and  even  of  the  inner 
reality  of  its  neighbors.  But  of  the  meaning  of  this  other  life 
each  series  could  form  a  directer  sort  of  appreciation  only  in  so 
far  as  the  apperceptive  span  of  one  series  agreed  with  that  of 
another.  Socially  definite  communication  could  occur  only 
between  types  of  experience  of  substantially  the  same  apper- 
ceptive span.  Finally,  if  one  supposes  the  phenomenally 
indicated  contents  of  the  various  series  to  involve  many  unlike- 
nesses,  as  well  as  many  agreements  in  the  different  series 
themselves,  one  approaches  the  conception  of  a  system  of  series 
of  experiences  whereof  any  one  series  might  manifest  its 
presence  to  its  neighbors,  while  the  inner  life  and  meaning  of 
one  series  could  be  concretely  realized  by  another  only  in  so 
far  as,  along  with  much  agreement  in  their  contents,  there  was 
also  close  agreement  in  apperceptive  span.  But  if  a  series  of 
slowly  changing  contents,  and  of  vast  apperceptive  span,  mani- 
fested its  presence  to  a  series  of  swiftly  changing  contents,  and 
of  brief  apperceptive  span,  then  the  only  representative  of  the 
first  series  in  the  life  of  the  second  would  be  a  group  of  change- 
less, or  of  rhythmically  repeated  phenomena,  which  would  seem 
to  manifest  no  intelligible  inner  life  as  such,  but  only  those 
habits  which  form,  not  the  whole,  but  a  single  aspect  of  the 
phenomenal  life  of  any  being  whose  inner  experience  his 
neighbor  can  interpret,  —  only  such  habits,  but  no  significant 
variations  or  adjustments  of  habits. 

If  one  again  reviews,  in  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the 
facts  before  considered,  one  finds  a  situation  which  our  single 
supplementary  hypothesis  now  enables  us  in  general  to  under- 
stand. This  hypothesis  is  that  the  apperceptive  span  of  finite 
experience  is  a  quantity  relatively  fixed  for  our  social  fellows, 
but  very  vastly  variable  in  the  realm  of  cosmical  experience  in 
general.  The  "  other  experience  than  ours,"  of  which  we  sup- 
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pose  the  inner  life  of  nature  to  consist,  is  everywhere  an 
experience  of  new  contents  viewed  on  the  background  of  old 
contents,  of  changes  arising  on  a  basis  of  identity,  of  novelty 
contrasted  with  familiarity.  In  order  that  such  streams  of 
gradual  change  should  be  inwardly  appreciable,  the  change 
must  everywhere  be  present,  to  a  finite  degree,  within  one 
presented  moment  of  the  series  of  experiences  to  which,  in  each 
case  of  conscious  experience,  this  appreciation  belongs.  But  a 
present  moment  does  not  mean  a  mathematical  instant.  It 
means,  in  any  type  of  conscious  experience,  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  the  apperceptive  span,  and  this  period,  in  case  of  any 
given  finite  experience,  might  as  well  be  a  world  cycle  as  a 
second.  Only,  in  case  a  type  of  changing  experience  whose 
apperceptive  span  is  a  world-cycle,  hints  its  contents  to  a  sort 
of  experience  whose  apperceptive  span  is  brief,  like  ours,  then 
the  phenomenal  manifestation  in  question  may,  to  any  extent, 
take  the  form  of  an  apparently  final  uniformity  of  contents,  such 
as  we  seem  to  observe  in  the  secular  uniformities  of  physical 
nature.  But,  where  uniformity  alone  is  suggested,  the  element 
of  change  of  contents,  upon  which  every  appreciation  of  any 
inner  experience  depends,  is  absent.  One  then  seems  to  be 
apperceiving  only  fixed  laws,  absolute  routine,  settled  habits  of 
nature,  and  can  detect  no  inner  meanings,  unless  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  fanciful  analogies.  Between  experience  of  this  august 
span,  and  our  human  experience,  a  relatively  continuous  series 
of  types  of  experience  may  lie,  whose  presence  gets  manifested 
to  us  in  processes  of  increasing  phenomenal  irregularity,  such 
as  those  of  organic  nature.  Nearest  to  our  own  type  of  human 
experience  would  doubtless  lie  masses  of  'subliminal '  experience 
related  to  those  changing  habits  of  our  own  organisms  which 
escape  our  apperceptive  span.  Below  our  own  brief  span  there 
may  lie  types  of  experience  of  still  briefer  span,  whose  phe- 
nomenal manifestations  have,  like  the  hypothetical  collisions  of 
the  molecules  of  a  gas,  an  enormous  irregularity,  such  as  only 
the  law  of  averages,  as  revealed  by  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
enables  us  to  conceive  as  resulting,  by  virtue  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  facts  that  are  concerned,  in  a  secondary  regu- 
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larity  of  outward  seeming  when  these  facts  are  grouped  in 
great  masses. 

But  in  itself,  nature,  as  such,  would  be  neither  a  world  of 
fixed  habits  nor  yet  a  world  of  mere  novelties,  but  rather  a 
world  of  experience  with  permanence  everywhere  set  off  by 
change.  For  the  rest,  the  problem  which  has  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Charles  Peirce  (to  whose  brilliant  cosmological  essays  the 
foregoing  discussion,  despite  the  indicated  disagreements,  obvi- 
ously owes  very  much),  —  the  problem  whether  in  nature  there 
is  any  objective  *  chance,'  and  whether  all  natural  law  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  product  of  evolution,  has  been,  in  the  foregoing, 
deliberately  ignored.  It  is  a  problem,  as  above  remarked,  whose 
discussion  belongs  elsewhere  than  in  this  context. 

JOSIAH  ROYCE. 


THE   QUESTION    OF   AUTHORITY   IN   EARLY 
ENGLISH    ETHICS. 

IN  the  beginning  of  independent  ethical  thought,  during  the 
two  centuries  following  the  Reformation,  its  problem  seems 
to  have  presented  itself  in  a  twofold  manner,  or  to  have  been 
approached  under  two  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  after  the 
individualism  of  the  Renaissance,  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  existence  of  fixed  and  eternal  laws  of  morality.  The 
church  was  no  longer  the  sufficient  authority  in  morals;  there 
was  a  demand  for  more  than  the  word  of  some  schoolman  to 
settle  questions  of  ethical  principle.  For  the  Protestant,  the 
Bible  was  still  sufficient  in  all  practical  matters;  but  in  scien- 
tific circles  the  new  spirit  of  inquiry  could  not  be  so  easily 
satisfied.  The  Roman  Church  could  point  with  much  truth  to 
the  individualism  consequent  on  the  rejection  of  her  authority, 
to  which  the  wild  license  of  some  sects  bore  striking  witness. 
In  this  emergency,  the  resource  was  ready  at  hand  in  the 
familiar  conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  the  common  law 
of  humanity.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are 
filled  with  treatises  in  which  this  is  the  fundamental  thought 
—  a  law  natural  to  man,  and  binding  upon  him  even  apart  from 
his  knowledge  of  it  as  also  imposed  by  God.  Either  as  friend 
or  foe  it  was  distinguished  from  the  divine  law  of  revelation, 
which  had  its  sanctions  primarily  in  another  life.  The  sanc- 
tions of  the  natural  law  were  such  as  were  discoverable  in  this 
life,  and  through  unaided  reason.  The  aim  of  the  theory  was  to 
substitute  a  natural  authority  in  place  of  that  imposed  by  the 
church. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  all  the  great  moralists  down  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hooker's  aim  was  to  show 
that  the  divine  law  is  revealed  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  also 
through  all  the  grades  of  nature.  Ecclesiastical  polity,  there- 
fore, is  not  bound  down  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  can  be 
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entrusted  to  the  care  of  reason.  There  is  a  natural  law  which 
is  also  a  spiritual.  This  law  is  not  an  arbitrary  enactment, 
but  a  rule  of  fitness  for  the  attainment  of  an  end.1  Hooker  is 
thus  the  father  of  all  that  is  best  in  later  English  rationalists. 
His  system  is  the  product  of  the  best  scholastic  interpretation 
of  Aquinas  and  Aristotle.  It  is  objective  and  teleological. 
The  question  of  obligation  is  not  yet  expressly  raised. 

So,  too,  with  the  Cambridge  moralists.  They  can  hardly  be 
called  modern  thinkers,  so  much  are  they  busied  with  the  older 
problems  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  They  are  intensely  onto- 
logical.  They  look  at  the  moral  law  as  an  order  fixed  in  the 
nature  of  things,  rather  than  as  an  order  finding  expression  in 
the  nature  of  man.  Although  their  polemic  against  Hobbes 
forces  them  to  examine  the  organ  for  knowing  this  law,  and  in 
so  far  to  share  the  modern  psychological  tendency,  yet  in  their 
ethics  they  remain  Greek.  Their  subject  is  still  the  Good,  not 
its  obligation  upon  man. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  twofold  problem  of  modern  ethics 
was  that  which  may  be  called  the  question  of  moral  authority. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  distinct  problem,  but  is  the  result  of  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  the  earlier  question. 
The  independence  of  ethics  had  at  first  found  expression  chiefly 
in  an  appeal  from  revealed  to  natural  law,  without  further 
inquiry  as  to  the  authority  of  the  latter.  In  all  the  earlier 
moralists,  reason  had  been  presupposed  as  the  complement  of 
the  objective  order.  The  knowledge  of  the  law  had  carried 
with  it  a  natural  tendency  to  its  realization.  Perhaps  through 
the  influence  of  a  widely  diffused,  though  largely  unconscious, 
Stoicism,  man  had  been  conceived  as  essentially  a  rational 
creature.  Reason  was  active  in  his  life,  and  its  headship  was 
not  yet  disputed.  It  had  not  yet  been  identified  with  the 
understanding.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  Grotius's  cele- 
brated definition  of  natural  law  as  "  the  dictate  of  right  reason 
indicating  that  any  act  from  its  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  rational  nature  of  man,  has  in  it  a  moral  turpitude  or 
a  moral  necessity." 

1  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  I,  ii,  I. 
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So  long  as  the  belief  either  in  the  purely  rational  nature  of 
man,  or  in  the  theological  theory  which  formed  the  real  sup- 
port of  most  of  these  systems,  lasted,  the  question  of  authority 
was  not  raised  as  a  distinct  problem.  Yet  the  increasing 
skepticism  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  not  but  raise  the 
issue.  Deny  the  rational  nature  of  man,  or  reduce  the  reason 
to  a  merely  ratiocinative  faculty,  and  the  weakness  of  the  old 
conception  of  natural  law  becomes  at  once  apparent.  Revise 
the  optimistic  psychology  of  Grotius,  as  was  done  by  Hobbes, 
and  his  law  loses  its  authority.  The  system  of  the  former 
makes  no  provision  against  possible  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
the  non-social  affections.  The  social  tendencies  as  pure  facts 
have  no  further  claim  to  authority  than  that  given  by  their 
actual  predominance.  The  relative  strength  of  the  passions 
being  altered,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  just  as  moral  for  the 
selfish  tendencies  to  usurp  the  leadership.  The  fact  must 
be  idealized  before  it  can  assume  authority  over  kindred  facts. 
This  idealization  of  the  social  factor  in  man  was  accomplished 
by  Grotius  through  his  latent  theological  belief.  However 
strongly  he  may  assert  the  purely  naturalistic  basis  of  his  law, 
it  is  evident  that  its  connection  with  the  divine  is  that  which 
gives  it  its  show  of  authority. 

Before  considering  the  contribution  which  Hobbes  made  to 
the  development  of  the  problem,  let  us  analyze  more  carefully 
its  nature.  A  rough  classification  of  the  possible  answers 
which  may  be  given  to  the  question,  why  the  individual  recog- 
nizes the  moral  law  as  binding  upon  him,  gives  us  our  first 
division  into  psychological  and  non-psychological  theories.  In 
the  former  class  the  moral  law  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
the  individual,  not  imposed  upon  him  from  without.  It  is  in 
some  way  self-given  or  self-accepted.  There  is  found  some 
point  of  union  between  the  individual  and  his  moral  environ- 
ment, so  that  the  latter  is  not  regarded  as  anything  foreign  to 
the  former. 

This  element,  which  represents  the  participation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  law,  may  be  either  emotional  or  rational.  That  is, 
the  ego  may  identify  itself  and  its  interests  with  Pleasure, 
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considered  either  abstractly  or  as  sense-pleasure,  or  with  an 
ideal  considered  as  representing  an  element  more  objective 
than  pleasure,  that  is,  with  reason.  The  abstractness  of  these 
terms  is  fully  justified  by  the  variety  of  theories  which  they 
have  been  made  to  cover.  Pleasure  may  be  taken  as  the  indi- 
vidual's own  pleasure,  or  as  that  of  all;  we  may  have  hedonism 
or  utilitarianism.  The  force  of  the  former  theory  has  never 
been  disputed.  A  rule  of  pleasure  has  for  its  basis  an  un- 
doubted fact  of  human  nature,  and  in  so  far  its  rationality  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  a  practical  theory  so  far  as  the 
question  of  authority  is  concerned.  Utilitarianism,  however, 
so  far  as  it  is  considered  a  complete  theory,  is  untenable.  It 
must  rest  its  claim  to  validity  either  on  hedonism  or  on  some 
rational  principle.  That  is,  the  individual  can  rationally  seek 
the  good  of  others  only  when  his  own  pleasure  is  involved 
therein,  or  when  he  seeks  it  on  some  principle  other  than  that 
of  pleasure.  The  difficulties  of  an  empirical  proof  of  the  iden- 
tity of  social  and  private  pleasure,  will  almost  inevitably  lead 
to  the  assumption  of  a  theory  introducing,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,,  a  factor  more  objective  than  any  in  hedonism. 

The  attempt  to  coordinate  hedonism  and  rationalism  as  prin- 
ciples of  authority  is  subject  to  serious  objection.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'authority'  is  distinct  in  the  two  cases.  In  the 
former  it  is  used  purely  of  a  matter  of  fact.  The  law  of  pleas- 
ure can  never  be  more  than  a  statement  of  what  is,  and  the 
nature  of  its  authority  is  expressed  in  the  psychological  theory 
that  all  men,  as  a  fact,  do  follow  pleasure.  If  you  can  trace 
the  connection  of  every  moral  act  with  some  pleasure,  you 
have  a  rule  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  followed,  but  not 
a  rule  which  you  can  say,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  term, 
ought  to  be  followed.  There  is  nothing  in  pleasure,  considered 
in  its  abstract  reference  to  self,  to  carry  one  beyond  the  par- 
ticular time,  place,  or  person.  As  soon  as  it  is  elevated  into 
an  ideal,  we  have  that  stable  and  universal  character  which  has 
been  commonly  assigned  to  the  reason.  No  matter  what  the 
content  of  the  ideal  may  be,  its  nature  is  wholly  changed  by 
this  conscious  adoption  as  an  ideal  of  conduct.  It  matters  not 
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whether  this  formal  element  be  called  reason,  conscience,  or 
moral  sense,  it  represents  a  something  pointing  beyond  the 
individual  and  his  momentary  feeling.  The  only  point  in 
common  between  an  authority  such  as  this,  and  that  repre- 
sented by  pleasure,  is  that  in  both  we  find  a  motor  force  recog- 
nized by  the  individual.  Pleasure  actually  does  influence 
conduct,  and  the  conscious  adoption  of  an  end  by  reason 
means  just  this,  that  the  individual  binds  himself  to  its  pursuit. 
The  explicit  adoption  is  but  the  expression  of  the  devotion  of 
the  self  to  its  ideals.  Whether  the  feeling  of  obligation  neces- 
sarily implies  the  recognition  of  a  higher  will  to  which  the 
subject  is  bound  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  question  of 
authority  is  settled  by  the  recognition  of  the  law. 

The  non-psychological  theories  of  authority  may  be  dismissed 
briefly.  They  are  not  properly  theories  of  authority  at  all,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  here  used,  but  are  rather  theo- 
ries which  have  been  unconsciously  used  as  substitutes  for 
such  by  those  who  had  not  been  roused  to  the  existence  of 
the  problem.  They  are  ontological  or  theological  systems, 
and  their  authors  have  replied  to  the  psychologists  by  reiterat- 
ing the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  an  objective  order,  either 
established  in  the  existence  of  things,  or  dependent  on  the  will 
or  nature  of  God.  These  writers  take  no  explicit  notice  of 
the  subjective  side  of  morality,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned 
with  the  interest  of  the  individual  in  the  law,  but  look  at  the 
fixity  of  its  contents,  and,  in  their  concern  to  guard  it  against 
the  caprice  of  the  individual,  fail  to  show  its  authority  over 
him. 

That  which  renders  such  unconsciousness  possible,  is  the 
dogmatic  character  of  their  philosophy,  including  its  intellec- 
tualism.  Their  appeal  is  always  to  reason  as  against  sense, 
but  to  reason  in  its  revealing,  not  in  its  constitutive  or  prac- 
tical character.  That  is,  they  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  content 
of  the  rational  ideas,  rather  than  on  the  fact  that  these  ideas 
are  elements  of  the  self.  Consequently,  not  only  are  the  latter 
open  to  skepticism  as  cognitive  elements,  but  this  skepticism 
also  seems  to  involve  their  subjective  value  as  regulative  ideas 
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of  conduct.  The  psychology  of  this  school  of  intellectualists 
does  not  extend  further  than  to  show  that  man  knows  a  system 
of  objective  relations  called  moral,  but  what  it  is  that  binds  his 
actions  to  this  known  rule  they  do  not  examine.  Morality,  so 
far  as  it  implies  a  reasoned  feeling,  or  a  feeling  reason,  or 
whatever  other  term  best  expresses  the  warmth  of  passion 
which  man  feels  for  his  duty,  was  not  known  to  this  intellectual 
school.  When  sanctions  were  desired,  appeal  could  be  made  to 
the  rewards  and  penalties  annexed  to  actions  by  the  great 
Lawgiver.  Yet  in  so  far  as  these  penalties  are  external,  it  is 
open  to  the  subject  to  disobey  on  condition  of  taking  the  conse- 
quences, as  J.  S.  Mill  professed  himself  ready  to  do  in  defiance 
of  an  unjust  Deity.  The  moral  law,  however,  must  be  one  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  self,  that  the  sub- 
ject may  as  well  attempt  to  escape  from  himself  as  from  it. 
That  the  knowledge  of  the  law  seems  to  be  sufficient,  is 
because  there  is  implied  in  it  a  feeling  of  its  value.  It  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  value  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  knowl- 
edge, and  described  ;  that  it  is  a  relation  between  objects 
rather  than  between  objects  and  a  feeling  self.  These  non- 
psychological  systems,  then,  in  so  far  as  they  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  authority  at  all,  must  result  in  a  hedonism  like 
Cumberland's,  or  an  unconscious  rationalism  like  that  of  the 
Cambridge  school. 

When  we  apply  this  analysis  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
early  moralists,  we  see  that  the  first  period  was  taken  up  by 
the  non-psychological  systems.  The  traditional  reverence  for 
morality,  born  of  the  time  when  theology  was  its  firm  support, 
persisted  after  the  power  of  the  church  had  been  shaken. 
Though  freed  from  its  dependence  upon  any  one  church  or 
authoritative  interpretation,  ethics  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
stand  wholly  on  its  own  merits.  The  will  or  nature  of  God 
was  still  its  basis,  and  a  basis  as  yet  unshaken  by  prevailing 
skepticism.  Men  descended  from  theology  and  metaphysics 
as  the  more  sure,  to  ethics  and  conduct  as  the  less  firmly 
established.  The  external  authority  of  the  law  had  not  yet 
been  questioned  enough  to  drive  men  back  on  their  ultimate 
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certainty  in  consciousness.  Hooker  and  his  successors,  the 
rational  theologians  of  the  next  century,  men  like  Hales,  Chil- 
lingworth,  and  Taylor,  were  in  the  direct  line  of  development 
from  theology  to  psychology,  by  virtue  of  their  reliance  on  the 
sole  authority  of  conscience;  yet  their  protest  was  made  pri- 
marily against  oppression  theological  rather  than  moral.  They 
asserted  freedom  of  conscience  against  authority  in  matters  of 
belief,  but  did  not  raise  the  question  of  the  ultimate  authority 
of  reason  in  matters  ethical.  Conscience  was  to  them  a  re- 
vealer  of  an  objective  order.  Yet  the  effect  of  this  movement 
was  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  organ  of  belief,  and  gradu- 
ally neglect  its  object.  There  was  needed  a  scientific  skepti- 
cism to  effect  the  transition.  A  skepticism  of  this  character, 
in  a  writer  of  an  earlier  age  and  another  country,  had  already 
produced  this  result  in  a  developed  doctrine  of  conscience. 
Charron's  advocacy  of  the  primacy  of  reason  and  the  independ- 
ence of  morality,  is  stronger  and  clearer  than  that  of  any  other 
writer  for  at  least  a  century  after  his  time.  His  skepticism  is 
such,  however,  and  the  need  for  veiling  it  so  strong,  that  we 
are  unable  to  determine  exactly  his  position;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  makes  man,  and  not  his  environment,  the  source 
of  moral  authority. 

We  might  expect  to  find  in  Bacon  another  exception  to  the 
ontological  tendency,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Bacon's  experi- 
ence-philosophy reaches  no  further  than  externals.  Ultimates 
are  his  abhorrence.  Everything  of  value  or  meaning  is  turned 
over  to  theology,  and  science  is  left  with  the  mechanical. 
Hence  the  question  of  obligation  goes  the  same  road,  and 
ethics  as  scientific  has  only  the  task  of  formulating  rules  for 
conduct,  taking  its  ideals  and  its  ground  from  the  higher  and 
unsearchable  sphere. 

It  is  not  till  we  reach  Hobbes  that  the  gradually  growing 
problem  of  authority  definitely  takes  shape.  It  is  a  common- 
place in  the  history  of  thought  to  say  that  the  opposition  to 
him  shaped  the  character  of  all  English  ethical  writing  for  a 
century;  yet  the  nature  of  this  influence  has  not  always  been 
clearly  understood.  Hobbes  has  been  too  often  treated  as  the 
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expounder  of  a  purely  conventional  system  of  morality,  based 
on  an  absurd  theory  of  human  nature.  The  estimate  of  his 
opponents 1  has  passed  into  history,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a 
modern  Protagoras  maintaining  the  relativity  of  all  morality. 
Neither  the  Cambridge  school  nor  Cumberland,  nor  even  the 
moral  sense  writers,  seem  to  have  grasped  the  meaning  of 
Hobbes'  problem  nor  the  strength  of  his  solution.  While  he 
has  given  a  clear-cut  answer  to  the  question  of  authority,  they, 
with  the  exception  of  the  aesthetic  school,  continued  to  force 
questions  of  metaphysics. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  restate  briefly  the 
main  points  in  Hobbes'  system  so  far  as  they  concern  our 
special  problem.  The  two  main  charges  against  him  were  that 
he  made  morality  a  thing  of  convention,  and  that  he  libeled 
human  nature  by  calling  it  wholly  selfish.  Cudworth  and  the 
intellectualists  brought  the  former  charge  ;  Cumberland  and 
the  moral  sense  writers,  the  other.  The  two  points  are  so 
closely  related  that  they  may  be  best  treated  together  by  a 
short  statement  of  Hobbes'  position. 

The  basis  for  his  ethics  is  his  psychology.  Man  is  con- 
ceived as  a  bundle  of  irrational  appetites,  the  objects  of  which 
constitute  his  good.  The  motion  transmitted  through  the 
senses  to  the  heart  is  in  some  way  transmuted  into  "  Appetite 
or  Aversion  to  or  from  the  object  moving.  But  the  apparence 
or  sense  of  that  motion  is  that  wee  either  call  Delight  or 
Trouble  of  Mind.  This  Motion,  which  is  called  Appetite,  and 
for  the  apparence  of  it  Delight  and  Pleasure,  seemeth  to  be  a 
corroboration  of  Vitall  Motion,  and  a  help  thereunto.  .  .  . 
Pleasure  therefore  (or  Delight}  is  the  apparence  or  sense  of 
Good."2  Hobbes  has  here  carried  his  mechanical  conception 
over  from  nature,  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of  man  in 
terms  of  the  persistence  of  force  or  motion.  Self-preservation 
is  thus  the  law  of  life,  the  Good  being  that  which  aids  in  this, 
and  Pleasure  its  reflex  and  index.  In  his  constructive  work, 
however,  pleasure  is  used  interchangeably  as  the  end  and  as 

1  Cudworth,  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  bk.  I,  ch.  i,  4.  - 

2  Leviathan,  pt.  I,  ch.  vi,  p.  37. 
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the  result,  the  presence  or  absence  of  consciousness  making 
little  difference  to  Hobbes. 

The  problem  before  him  now  is,  how  can  these  atoms,  each 
blindly  seeking  its  own  preservation,  obtain  the  evident  bene- 
fits arising  from  harmonious  action  ?  How  can  law  be  intro- 
duced among  the  lawless  ?  His  solution  is  the  only  one 
possible  for  his  mechanical  philosophy,  to  which  the  idea  of 
organic  development  was  foreign.  The  familiar  contract  theory 
was  adapted  by  him  to  his  purpose.  In  order  to  escape  the 
evils  consequent  on  the  war  of  all  against  all,  in  which  the  life 
of  no  one  was  safe,  each  man  agreed  to  give  up  all  his  natural 
rights  to  one  person,  on  condition  that  every  other  should  do 
the  same.  To  this  one  person  belong  now  the  collective 
powers  of  the  community,  and  from  him  must  proceed  all  laws, 
moral  and  political.  Against  the  sovereign  the  subject  pos- 
sesses no  rights,  save  those  the  infringement  of  which  would 
defeat  the  original  end  for  which  government  was  formed. 
Society  and  morality  are  thus  the  product  of  convention. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  Hobbes  holds  firmly  to  the 
existence  of  natural  laws,  which  are  by  no  means  superseded 
by  those  from  the  sovereign,  and  he  gives  a  long  list  of  such 
laws,  corresponding  roughly  to  those  of  ordinary  morality. 
These  he  holds  to  be  "  immutable  and  eternall;  for  Injustice, 
Ingratitude,  Arrogance,  Pride,  Iniquity,  Acception  of  persons, 
and  the  rest,  can  never  be  made  lawfull.  For  it  can  never  be 
that  Warre  shall  preserve  life  and  Peace  destroy  it." 1  That 
is,  they  are  the  natural  laws  governing  the  best  growth  of  the 
individual  and  society.  Their  infringement  would  result  in 
loss  and  destruction  to  those  subject  to  them.  This  concep- 
tion of  self-preservation  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  individual 
is  brought  out  again  in  Hobbes'  definition  of  natural  right,  or 
jus  naturale,  as  "the  liberty  each  man  hath,  to  use  his  own 
power  as  he  will  himselfe  for  the  preservation  of  his  own 
Nature;  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  Life."2  Not  even  in  the 
state  of  nature  is  the  individual's  power  unlimited.  The  laws 

1  Leviathan,  pt.  I,  ch.  xv,  p.  119. 

2  Ibid.,  ch.  xiv,  p.  96. 
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of  nature  are  unchanging  as  the  conditions  of  human  nature, 
but  not  more  so.  Hobbes  does  not  attempt  to  ground  morality 
in  anything  more  fixed  than  the  nature  of  man,  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  uncertain  thing  that  many  of  his  critics  seem 
to  think  it.  The  individual's  caprice  may  change,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  his  existence  and  happiness  remain  constant. 

With  these  two  rival  authorities,  natural  and  political  law, 
there  might  seem  the  possibility  of  conflict.  Hobbes  provides 
against  this  by  his  distinction  of  obligation  inforo  externo  and 
in  foro  interne .  "The  lawes  of  Nature  oblige  inforo  interno ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  bind  to  a  desire  they  should  take  place : 
but  in  foro  externo ;  that  is,  to  putting  them  in  act,  not 
always,"  for  in  lawless  society  the  performance  of  a  nice 
morality  would  bring  about  the  destruction  of  him  who  prac- 
ticed it.  "The  same  Lawes,  because  they  oblige  only  to  a 
desire,  and  endeavour,  ...  are  easie  to  be  observed.  For  in 
that  they  require  nothing  but  endeavour,  he  that  endeavoureth 
their  performance,  fulfilleth  them,  and  he  that  fulfilleth  the 
Law,  is  Just.  .  .  .  Now  the  science  of  Vertue  and  Vice  is 
Morall  Philosophic,  and  therefore  the  true  Doctrine  of  the 
Lawes  of  Nature,  is  the  true  Morall  Philosophic."  l  The  laws 
of  society  are  thus  of  secondary  importance  for  ethics,  regulat- 
ing as  they  do  merely  external  conduct,  and  not  internal 
virtue.  Yet  they  are  of  importance  as  furnishing  the  stable 
conditions  which  alone  make  it  possible  for  morality  to  exter- 
nalize itself  in  conduct.  They  preserve  that  peace  which 
guarantees  the  safety  of  the  individual  in  moral  action.  Their 
observance  externally,  therefore,  becomes  also  a  part  of  moral 
conduct.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  society  is  the 
source  of  moral  law  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
its  external  observance.2 

1  Leviatha^  I,  chap,  xv,  pp.  120,  121. 

2  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Philosophical  Review  (May,  1895,  pp.  270-272)  Dr. 
Albee  charges  Hobbes  with  self-contradiction  on  this  point.     His  interpretation 
rests  on  the  common  supposition  that  Hobbes  intends  his  natural  and  civil  laws 
to  answer  the  same  purpose — to  serve  as  police  regulations  for  society.     On  the 
contrary,   these   two   sets  of  laws  are  in  force  in  mutually  exclusive  spheres. 
Natural  law  furnishes  the  norm  for  positive  law,  but  is  of  avail  outwardly  only  in 
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It  is  unnecessary,  as  well  as  impossible  here,  to  enter  into 
detailed  proof  of  this  interpretation  of  Hobbes'  doctrine  on 
these  points,  or  to  reconcile  all  the  inconsistencies  in  his  form 
of  statement.  Not  only  does  his  fearful  nature  keep  him  from 
a  too  free  expression  of  his  views,  but  his  own  thought  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Yet  his  position  in  regard  to  the  charge  brought 
against  him  by  the  Intellectualists  of  his  day,  and  repeated  by 
many  at  the  present  time,  is  perfectly  clear.  Hobbes  does 
not  make  morality  a  thing  of  convention,  but  grounds  it  on 
the  necessities  of  human  nature.  In  spite  of  his  language,  his 
position  shows  a  truer  confidence  in  man  than  does  that  of  his 
opponents.  Out  of  his  own  needs  and  struggles,  man  has 
come  to  the  knowlege  of  the  moral  law.  It  does  not  rest  on  a 
far  off  or  external  authority,  but  is  rooted  in  his  own  being, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  To  change  it,  human 
nature  itself  would  have  to  be  changed.  Its  arbitrariness  is 
only  in  externals,  since  the  power  of  the  arbiter  rests  in  turn 
on  the  laws  of  human  nature. 

The  question  of  authority,  moreover,  is  clearly  settled. 
Hobbes'  theory,  whatever  be  our  interpretation  of  it,  belongs 
to  the  psychological  systems.  The  laws  of  nature  are  binding, 
either  as  those  which  preserve  the  organism,  or  as  those  which 
produce  pleasure.  If  Hobbes  had  developed  the  implications 
of  the  former  view,  one  which  is  really  more  consonant  with 
his  system,  he  would  necessarily  have  been  led  out  of  his 
narrow  individualism,  but  either  from  his  observation  of  men, 
or  from  the  prevailing  scientific  tendency  of  his  time,  he  is 
more  apt  to  express  himself  hedonistically.  Both  the  laws 
of  nature  and  those  of  society  are  obeyed  as  conducive  to 
pleasure.  The  contents  of  those  laws  are  determined  for  the 
subject,  but  he  has  a  voluntary  interest  in  their  observance. 

The  most  questionable  element  in  Hobbes'  system,  then,  is 
not  its  supposed  conventionalism  as  attacked  by  Cudworth,  but 

so  far  as  the  evils  of  society  admit.  Positive  law  is  the  sole  standard  of  external 
conduct.  We  learn  what  is  just  and  true  from  the  powers  that  be,  but  what  in 
turn  guides  these  ?  Not  pure  chance,  but,  theoretically  at  least,  those  principles 
of  social  self-preservation  in  accordance  with  which  they  themselves  were  first 
constituted  authorities.  Hobbes'  ethical  system  ceases  where  his  political  begins. 
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rather  its  defective  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  self,  as 
pointed  out  by  Cumberland  and  the  moral  sense  writers.  The 
human  nature  in  which  Hobbes  vests  the  authority  of  moral 
law,  is  shewn  to  be  defective  and  partial  in  that  it  con- 
tains no  recognition  of  the  social  impulses  in  man.  Man  does 
not  always  act  from  a  regard  to  selfish  pleasure,  they  claim, 
but  has  altruistic  impulses  which  are  as  natural  as  the  selfish. 
The  existence  of  these  was  demonstrated  beyond  question  in 
the  half  century  following  the  publication  of  the  Leviathan, 
and  a  deal  of  acute  and  profitable  psychological  analysis  was 
called  out,  yet  without  touching  the  position  held  by  Hobbes. 
The  very  repetition  of  the  attacks  proved  that  their  authors 
were  not  quite  certain  of  their  success.  After  all  the  fine 
writing,  and  after  the  most  complete  demonstration  of  the 
social  nature  of  man,  when  they  come  to  ask  the  question, 
"  Why  then  does  man  obey  the  law  ? "  their  answer  is, 
"  Because  of  the  resultant  pleasure  either  in  this  life  or  the 
next." 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Cumberland's  definition  of  natural 
law  as  "  a  practical  proposition  with  rewards  and  punishments 
annexed,  promulgated  by  competent  authority."  l  So,  too,  his 
appeal  to  the  will  of  God  is  made  in  order  to  render  our 
happiness  more  sure,  as  when  he  says  that  obligation  arises 
from  our  discovery  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  from  God, 
"  upon  whose  pleasure  depends  the  whole  happiness  of  all,  and 
consequently  our  own,  concerning  which  we  are  naturally 
most  solicitous."  2  This  is  also  the  reason  for  the  unexpected 
change  of  front  in  Shaftesbury's  Enquiry,  when,  having  made 
the  nature  of  virtue  to  consist  in  disinterested  affection  toward 
the  good  of  the  whole,  or  in  the  just  balance  of  the  selfish  and 
social  affections,  he  opens  the  second  book  with  the  query  as 
to  "  what  obligation  there  is  to  virtue ;  or  what  reason  to 
embrace  it  ? "  So  far  as  virtue  is  considered  as  the  result  of 
merely  actual  tendencies  in  human  nature,  considered  as  facts, 
its  authority  or  obligation  must  be  sought  beyond  those  facts 
in  order  to  give  them  the  preeminence  necessary  to  morality. 

1  De  Legibus  Naturae,  p.  14.  2  Ibid.,  p.  272. 
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This  Shaftesbury  feels,  and  attempts  to  meet  by  showing  the 
necessary  connection  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual  with 
that  of  all ;  that  is,  he  falls  back  on  hedonism.  But  he  knows 
Aristotle  too  well  to  propound  a  passive  hedonism  such  as 
that  of  Hobbes.  A  careful  examination  of  his  fundamental 
principles,  especially  in  his  less  well-known  works,  The  Moral- 
ists, and  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  will 
show  that  he  purposes  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  quality  of 
pleasures,  and  that  the  question  was  not  "  who  loved  himself, 
or  who  not  ;  but  who  loved  and  served  himself  the  rightest, 
and  after  the  truest  manner."  1  His  central  thought  is  that  of 
the  universe  as  a  spiritual  organism  in  which  each  member  has 
a  vital  interest  in  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  principle,  if 
carried  out  consistently,  would  have  carried  him  beyond  the 
abstract  individualism  and  hedonism  of  his  age,  but  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  value  of  consciousness  could  be 
justly  appreciated.  Shaftesbury  remains  in  his  half-way  posi- 
tion, scorning  Hobbes,  yet  unable  consciously  to  pass  beyond 
him. 

To  recapitulate,  then  :  this  problem  of  authority,  which  was 
the  burning  question  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, was  answered  with  any  degree  of  clearness  by  Hobbes 
alone.  However  much  we  may  despise  his  character,  reject 
his  psychology,  or  undervalue  his  ethics,  we  must  admire  the 
consistency  and  clearness  of  his  thought  in  comparison  with 
that  of  his  critics.  Had  the  lesson  of  his  philosophy  been 
taken  to  heart  by  those  who  are  his  legitimate  successors,  we 
should  have  had  fewer  attempts  to  make  the  impossible 
passage  from  the  pleasure  of  one  to  that  of  all  by  a  bridge  no 
longer  than  that  of  feeling.  His  weakness,  like  that  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  for  a  century  to  come,  was  in 
his  failure  to  realize  the  meaning  of  consciousness,  as  seen  in 
the  constant  confusion  of  fact  with  consciousness  of  fact,  and 
of  instinctive  tendency  with  conscious  purpose.  The  result 
was  a  knowledge  without  reality,  and  a  morality  without  ideals. 

COLUMB.A  COLLEGE.  NORMAN  WlLDE. 

1  Characteristics,  I,  p.  121. 
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THE  science  of  ethics  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  state  of 
sad  confusion,  to  account  for  which  various  explanations 
have  been  offered.  All  that  I  wish,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  insist  upon,  is,  that  much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
agreement arises  from  the  persistent  ignoring  of  a  certain 
fundamental  distinction,  equally  obvious  and  important. 

First,  however,  what  is  the  object  of  studying  ethics  at  all  ? 
Some  people  may  approach  the  subject  merely  in  a  spirit  of 
scientific  curiosity.  They  may  set  themselves  to  investigate 
what  have  in  fact  been  the  moral  beliefs  among  different  races 
of  men,  what  is  the  part  played  by  morality  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  or  how  it  has  come  about  that  conscientious  beings 
have  been  evolved.  But  these  inquiries,  though  interesting, 
are  to  me  of  no  ethical  importance  except  in  so  far  as  they  have 
some  bearing  on  other  questions.  The  point  with  me  is  this,  — 
and  I  presume  the  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  others,  — that  I 
find  in  my  pursuit  of  happiness  that  very  often  while  such  and 
such  a  course  has  naturally  a  strong  attraction  for  me,  I  have 
what  we  term  'conscientious  scruples,'  quite  apart  from  pruden- 
tial calculations,  about  adopting  it.  And  in  reference  to  these 
scruples,  there  are  two  questions  of  direct  personal  interest, 
which  present  themselves  for  decision.  First,  shall  I  heed 
them  ?  And  secondly,  if  so,  what  is  precisely  the  conduct 
about  which  these  scruples  concern  themselves  ?  If  I  am  to 
give  way  to  these  moral  promptings,  I  cannot  be  content  blindly 
to  follow  a  number  of  disconnected,  hazy,  indefinite  impulses, 
frequently  fluctuating  and  sometimes  apparently  conflicting.  I 
must  reduce  them  to  order,  inquire  into  their  essence,  and  as 
far  as  possible  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  with  myself  as  to 
what  in  reality  are  the  things  which  I  scruple  to  omit  or  to  do. 
In  short,  if  I  attempt  to  be  moral,  I  must  settle  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  what  morality  is,  as  understood  by  me.  How,  then, 
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is  the  inquiry  into  right  and  wrong  to  proceed  ?  Shall  we 
interrogate  nature  ?  Dive  into  history,  anthropology,  evolu- 
tionary science  ?  Or  shall  we  fall  back  upon  introspection, 
the  interrogation  of  our  own  minds  ? 

Here  it  is  that  the  fundamental  distinction  to  which  I  have 
referred  comes  in,  a  distinction  which  the  following  illustration 
will  best  explain.  How  are  the  principles  of  pure  mathematics, 
as,  for  instance,  of  arithmetic,  arrived  at  ?  Being  self-evident, 
they  are  reached  by  us  intuitively,  by  an  operation  of  the  mind 
within  itself.  When,  however,  the  merchant,  who  desires  to 
calculate  his  probable  profits,  applies  to  his  business  the 
abstract  principles  of  number,  he  has  to  deal  also  with  such 
concrete  facts  as  the  state  of  the  markets  and  the  weight  of  his 
goods  ;  and  these,  not  being  self-evident,  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  observation  and  experience.  His  practical  conclusions, 
therefore,  are  based  upon  two  wholly  distinct  classes  of  truths 
—  abstract  principles  and  concrete  facts  —  which  require  for 
their  investigation  entirely  different  methods. 

Now  in  ethical  inquiries,  I  conceive,  a  closely  analogous  dis- 
tinction should  constantly  be  observed.  First,  we  have  to 
examine  in  the  abstract  the  underlying  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  moral  quality  of  conduct  (or  perhaps,  more  strictly,  of 
the  feelings  which  prompt  the  conduct) ;  and  secondly,  taking 
in  the  concrete  a  particular  case  or  class  of  cases,  we  have  to 
decide  into  what  moral  category  it  falls.  Nor  does  it  seem 
unreasonable  to  hold  that  for  these  two  branches  of  the  subject, 
namely,  abstract  or  theoretical,  and  concrete  or  applied,  entirely 
different  modes  of  inquiry  are  appropriate.  The  essential 
principles  of  moral  obligation,  if  any  such  can  be  said  to  exist, 
are,  presumably,  like  the  truths  of  pure  mathematics,  self- 
evident  ;  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  them  blindly  on 
authority,  the  appropriate  method  of  reaching  them  appears  to 
be  introspection,  self-interrogation.  Suppose  that  I  wish  to 
decide  whether  the  principle  of  doing  as  one  would  be  done  by 
is  a  genuine  fundamental  principle  of  morality,  and  binding 
upon  us,  or  whether  it  goes  needlessly  far  in  the  direction  of 
self-sacrifice.  If  the  question  is  to  be  answered  to  my  satisfac- 
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tion  at  all,  I  expect  the  answer  to  present  itself  as  a  necessary 
truth  to  my  mind.  It  would  no  more  occur  to  me,  at  all  events 
in  the  first  instance,  to  seek  help  in  deciding  the  point  from 
such  extraneous  sources  as  history,  biology,  sociology,  than  to 
seek  help  from  such  sciences  in  multiplying  two  by  three. 
Very  different  is  the  case  when  I  try  to  apply  this  principle  to 
practice.  I  am  asked,  let  us  say,  to  contribute  towards  such 
and  such  a  charity.  Taking  into  account  only  the  net  results, 
for  good  or  for  bad,  which  the  charity  produces,  shall  I  best  be 
conforming  to  the  principle  of  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by,  if 
I  give  or  if  I  withhold  ?  Here,  as  in  scores  of  other  applica- 
tions of  the  abstract  principles  of  ethics,  it  seems  tome  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  history,  biology,  sociology, 
economics,  and  observation  and  experience  generally.  I  should 
no  more  hope  to  settle  by  mere  intuition  these  concrete  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  than  I  should  hope  to  divine  intuitively 
the  profits  on  a  sale  of  corn. 

Yet  natural  and  important  as  this  distinction  is,  it  seems  to 
be  entirely  overlooked  by  a  great  proportion  of  ethical  writers ; 
while  even  those  who  show  incidentally  that  they  feel  the  dis- 
tinction to  exist,  are  not  much  given  to  insisting  upon  it.  At 
the  one  extreme  is  the  thorough-going  intuitionist,  who  attempts 
to  discern  by  intuition  alone  between  right  and  wrong  even  in 
the  concrete  ;  at  the  other  extreme  is  the  physical  philosopher 
of  the  more  rabid  type,  who  entirely  rejects  intuition  and  the 
method  of  introspection  as  delusive,  and  would  rest  everything 
in  morals  on  the  facts  of  physical  science.  Fancy  an  intelligent 
mathematician  searching  for  the  truths  of  pure  mathematics 
elsewhere  than  in  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness ! 

The  distinction  to  which  I  am  drawing  attention  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  syllogism.  No  Mis  P ; 
some  5  is  M ' ;  therefore  some  5  is  not  P.  If  we  wish  to  know 
whether  in  the  abstract  this  reasoning  is  valid,  we  settle  the 
question  by  introspection.  The  answer  is  self-evident.  But 
the  moment  we  throw  the  syllogism  into  the  concrete  form  — 
no  metal  is  transparent  ;  some  gases  are  metals  ;  therefore 
some  gases  are  not  transparent  —  we  are  brought  into  contact 
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with  other  than  self-evident  truths.  Is  it  a  fact  that  no  metal 
is  transparent  ?  And  are  there  any  gaseous  metals  ?  These 
are  questions  of  observation  and  experience,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, the  conclusion  as  much  depends  as  on  the  validity  of  the 
logical  principle  involved  in  the  syllogism. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  in  a  few  pages  to  work  out 
even  in  outline  an  ethical  system.  All  that  can  here  be  done 
is  to  suggest  a  method  of  going  to  work.  Possibly,  however, 
the  respective  provinces  of  abstract  and  concrete  ethics  may  be 
a  little  more  clearly  indicated.  What  are  a  few  of  the  points 
which  only  abstract  ethics  can  decide  ?  To  begin  with,  we 
have  the  question :  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation 
at  all  ?  Assuming  this  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we 
have  the  further  question :  Is  there  any  one  characteristic 
which  forms  the  essence  of  all  morality  ?  Personally  I  believe, 
notwithstanding  some  perplexities  which  arise  when  the  prin- 
ciple is  unreservedly  accepted,  that  such  a  characteristic  is 
found  in  the  promotion  for  its  own  sake  of  the  happiness  of 
some  being  or  beings  other  than  the  agent.  But  here  various 
problems  present  themselves.  Is  all  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others  more  or  less  virtuous  ?  Is  it  always  positively 
obligatory  ?  And  if  not  always  obligatory,  where  is  the  line  to 
be  drawn  ?  Is  there  a  real  and  absolute  difference,  or  only  a 
conventional  and  arbitrary  one,  between  the  promptings  of 
sympathy  and  the  dictates  of  justice  ?  Is  it  legitimate  to  inflict 
an  injury  on  one  being  in  order  to  confer  a  slightly  greater 
benefit  on  another  ?  Is  the  happiness  of  every  being  of  equal 
importance,  e.g.,  of  human  beings  and  non-human,  of  the  moral 
and  the  immoral,  of  those  who  are  in  suffering  and  those 
who  are  not  ?  Again,  in  cases  where  interests,  or  what  we  may 
loosely  call  '  rights/  conflict,  are  we  to  calculate  the  course  of 
duty  on  principles  analogous  to  those  which  determine  in 
mechanics  the  resultant  of  opposing  forces  ?  And  when  there 
is  only  a  chance  that  such  and  such  consequences,  good  or  bad, 
will  ensue,  are  we  to  treat  the  value  of  the  chance  as  if  it  were 
a  certainty  ? 

As  the  mathematician,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truths  of  pure 
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mathematics,  has  to  postulate  certain  definite  and  comparatively 
simple  conditions,  such  as  lines  without  breadth  or  thickness 
and  forming  with  absolute  precision  given  curves;  so  the  abstract 
moralist,  in  order  to  reach  his  conclusions,  might  postulate 
beings  endowed  with  only  those  attributes  essential  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  placed  in  circumstances  known  to  him  with  exactitude. 
He  might  commence  with  two  beings,  both  of  them  sentient, 
both  intelligent,  standing  in  all  essential  respects  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  and  foreknowing  with  certainty  all  the  consequences 
of  all  their  acts.  In  so  simple  a  case,  the  answer  to  some  of  the 
foregoing  questions  might  be  more  readily  perceived.  The 
conditions  of  the  two  beings  might  then  be  varied  in  different 
ways  ;  and  the  moralist  would  have  to  consider  how  the  varia- 
tions affected  the  several  questions.  Then  he  might  bring  on 
the  scene  a  third  being,  whose  happiness  depended  on  the 
unhappiness  of  one  of  the  others  ;  and  next  a  whole  race  of 
beings,  and  so  on  ;  until,  having  satisfied  himself  on  some  of 
the  more  pressing  points  in  abstract  ethics,  he  had  a  body  of 
principles  to  be  applied  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life.  No  doubt 
the  abstract  inquiry  if  pushed  too  far  might  soon  become  profit- 
less. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  is  the  profit  in  discussing 
concrete  problems,  until  we  have  decided  to  some  extent  what 
it  is  that  we  want  in  the  concrete,  what  the  principles  are  to 
which  we  believe  that  conduct  must  conform  in  order  to  be 
right  or  wrong  ? 

To  illustrate  the  sphere  of  concrete  ethics,  the  following  may 
be  given  as  examples  of  the  questions  to  which  answers  can  be 
furnished  only  with  the  help  of  this  branch  of  the  science. 
What  form  of  government  is  most  conducive  to  an  equitable 
distribution  of  happiness  (the  principle  of  equity  having,  of 
course,  been  decided  by  abstract  ethics)  ?  Is  homicide  in  a 
particular  instance  justifiable  ?  Ought  we  to  punish  people  for 
vagrancy  and  begging  ?  Is  polygyny  a  better  form  of  marriage 
than  polyandry  ?  Are  we  in  any  likely  circumstances  justified 
in  taking  by  force  the  property  of  others  ?  Is  there  a  strong 
probability  that  moral  maxims  which  are  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  community  are  essential  to  social  welfare  ? 
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In  abstract  ethics  our  results  may  be,  perhaps,  as  definite  and 
exact  as  the  results  of  pure  mathematics,  that  is,  so  far  as  our 
mental  capacity  enables  us  to  think  out  —  or,  perhaps,  to  feel 
out  —  the  ethical  problems  we  set  ourselves.  But  although  I 
believe  that  the  recognition  of  the  distinct  spheres  of  abstract 
and  concrete  ethics  might  tend  considerably  to  lessen  confusion, 
I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  it  would  lead,  in  the 
near  future,  to  that  fortunate  unanimity  in  our  ethical  specula- 
tions which  prevails  in  the  domain  of  mathematics.  A  further 
suggestion  may,  therefore,  be  thrown  out  to  help  to  explain  the 
confusion  of  ethical  science :  namely,  that  many  ethical  problems, 
some  of  which  are  of  really  pressing  importance,  are  altogether 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  human  mind  as  at  present 
constituted.  The  comparative  want  of  uniformity  in  our 
abstract  ethical  judgments  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  objective  reality  of  any  ethical  principles  at 
all.  May  we  not,  however,  see  the  explanation  of  our  disagree- 
ments, not  in  the  unreality  of  the  truths  we  seek  for,  but  in  the 
supposition  that,  as  regards  its  power  of  grasping  principles  of 
this  particular  order,  the  human  mind  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ? 
If  we  suppose,  as  seems  a  priori  probable,  that  mathematical 
capacity,  being  unconnected  with  altruism,  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  capacity  for  self-preservation,  while  ethical 
capacity,  which  has  reference  to  the  well-being  of  others  than 
the  agent,  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  individual  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  it  will  hardly  surprise  us  to  find  that,  in 
the  order  of  their  development,  our  powers  of  apprehending 
truths  of  quantity  have  taken  precedence  of  our  powers  of 
apprehending  truths  of  obligation.  This  would  be  merely  in 
keeping  with  the  obvious  facts  to  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
refers,  when  he  says  that  "egoism  comes  before  altruism." 

In  concrete  ethics,  as  in  other  human  affairs,  our  results 
must  often  be  partially  guesses.  The  aim,  to  a  great  extent, 
should  be  to  apply  the  essence  of  morality  to  the  various  con- 
cerns of  life  in  a  set  of  practical  rules  that  leave  to  the  individual 
as  little  as  possible  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  a  great  deal  must  always  be 
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so  decided.  Such  rules  may  not  be  of  necessary  and  universal 
obligation,  may  not  hold  good  in  every  conceivable  case  ;  yet  in 
some  instances,  such  as  the  rules  against  lying  and  adultery, 
may  be  so  nearly  universal  in  the  conditions  in  which  men  live, 
and  so  vital  to  social  welfare,  that  perhaps  our  only  safety  lies 
in  treating  them  for  practical  purposes  as  if  they  were  absolute. 

If  what  is  called  '  evolutionary  ethics '  can  account  for  the 
origin  and  development  of  conscience,  and  explain  why  certain 
specific  acts  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  a  large  section  of 
society  with  moral  aversion  or  approbation,  independently  of 
any  immediate  and  apparent  consequences,  evolutionary  ethics 
may  throw  valuable  light  on  difficult  problems  in  applied 
morality.  Conceivably,  though  I  think  most  improbably,  the 
evolutionist  may  demonstrate  that  happiness  is  so  intimately 
and  exclusively  dependent  on  evolutionary  progress,  that  all 
concrete  rules  of  conduct  might  be  generalized  into  one  rule : 
Promote  evolution.  But  if  the  evolutionist,  invading  the  sphere 
of  abstract  ethics,  attempts  to  show  that  moral  obligation  itself, 
and  the  principles  of  obligation,  are  not  objective  realities 
absolutely  true,  but  merely  fictions,  conventions,  arbitrary  ways 
of  looking  at  things  imposed  upon  us  by  evolution,  though  he 
may  conceivably  be  right,  he  is  practically  destroying  for  an 
independent  and  reasoning  mind  the  very  foundation  and  essence 
of  morality.  Inconvenient  scruples  which  answer  to  no  reality, 
truths  which  are  only  shams,  are  not  very  likely  to  influence  a 
sensible  man  when  once  the  trick  of  evolution  is  discovered. 

The  idea  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  modern  ethical 
literature,  that  the  moment  morality  is  made  to  consist  in  the 
promotion  of  happiness,  and  hence  to  have  reference  to  the  conse- 
quences of  conduct,  or,  subjectively,  the  expected  consequences, 
the  position  has  to  be  abandoned  that  there  is  anything  absolute, 
eternal,  immutable  about  it.  Not  so,  I  trust,  by  any  means  ; 
and  the  separation  of  ethics  into  abstract  and  concrete  may  help 
us  to  see  what  it  is  that  is  permanent,  and  what  it  is  that  is  not. 
The  concrete  maxims  forbidding  or  enjoining  particular  acts 
are,  strictly  speaking,  conditional  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
man  lives.  But  the  underlying  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
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of  which  the  concrete  rules  are  but  attempted  applications  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world  as  we  happen  to  find  them,  these,  if 
there  are  such  things  at  all,  are  presumably  absolute,  eternal, 
immutable,  the  same  for  all  time.  The  absolutely  right  in  prac- 
tice is  that  course  which,  when  all  the  issues  are  taken  into 
account,  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  abstract  principles  of 
obligation.  It  may  not  be  rational  to  hold  that  the  doing  of  a  par- 
ticular thing,  irrespective  of  results  to  any  being  whatsoever,  is 
absolutely  wrong  on  its  own  account  ;  but  it  may  still  be  held 
absolutely  wrong  to  bring  about  certain  results. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  I  do  not  attach  to  the  terms  '  absolute 
ethics,'  'absolutely  right,'  the  peculiar  sense  given  to  them  in 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics.  But  to  enter  further 
upon  this  point  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose. 

ERNEST  M.  BOWDEN. 


NATURA   NATURANS.1 

FOR  those  who  incline  to  the  opinion  that  mind  can  be 
adequately  accounted  for,  as  something  that  exists  in  the 
universe  only  as  a  product  of  cerebral  organization,  a  class  of 
phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  as  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  collective  and  continuous  thought  of  a  race 
or  a  community,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Take  such  a 
phenomenon  as  the  British  Constitution.  We  have  in  it  a 
well-defined  fully  organized  system,  capable  of  being  adopted 
by  other  states  besides  the  state  which  originally  developed  it, 
and  in  essential  matters  by  no  means  easy  to  improve  upon. 
If  we  ask,  however,  to  what  English  law-giver,  statesman,  or 
philosopher,  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion were  due,  we  find  at  once  that  we  might  as  well  ask  to 
which  of  the  Primates  or  primaeval  men  were  due  the  first 
germs  of  the  moral  faculty.  The  separation  of  the  legislative 
from  the  executive  functions  was  the  favorite  project  of  reform 
in  England  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  only 
escaped  being  carried  into  effect  owing  to  circumstances  that 
present  the  appearance  of  being  accidental.  We  see  only  the 
impulse  towards  freedom  and  self-government  active  in  many 
generations  of  Englishmen,  and  the  apparently  chance  survival 
of  expedients  that  fell  in  with  the  aim  of  this  impulse. 

A  phenomenon  of  the  same  sort  is  the  growth  of  Gothic 
architecture.  "No  one,"  as  Emerson  says,  "can  walk  in  a 
road  cut  through  the  pine  woods  without  being  struck  with  the 
architectural  appearance  of  the  grove.  .  .  .  Nor  can  any  lover 
of  Nature  enter  the  old  piles  of  Oxford  and  the  English  cathe- 
drals without  feeling  that  the  forest  overpowered  the  mind  of 
the  builder."  Yet,  if  we  turn  to  the  history  of  architecture, 
we  find  apparently  no  one  architect  who  had  the  design  con- 

1  Spinoza's  Ethics,  pt.  I,  prop.  29,  note.  "  By  Nature  viewed  as  active 
{Natura  Nattirans)  we  should  understand  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  conceived 
through  itself,  or  those  attributes  of  substance  which  express  eternal  and  infinite 
essence  ;  in  other  words,  God,  in  so  far  as  he  is  considered  as  a  free  cause." 
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sciously  in  view  of  reproducing  in  stone  the  image  of  the 
forest.  We  can  trace,  on  the  contrary,  the  various  stages  by 
which  the  basilica  became  transformed  into  the  cathedral;  and 
can  only  interpret  the  ideal  that  fully  realized  itself  in  the 
fourteenth  century  as  one  that,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
dominated  the  mind  of  many  generations.  The  collective, 
continuous  mind  thus  seems  to  have  in  it  something  that  can- 
not be  accounted  for  off-hand  as  the  mere  sum  of  the  conscious 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  various  individual  minds. 

If  we  glance  at  a  very  different  department  of  life  from  the 
politics  and  art  of  man,  other  illustrations,  perhaps  even  more 
interesting  and  more  marvellous,  present  themselves.  When 
Darwin  writes  of  Sexual  Selection,  there  are  plainly  two  very 
distinct  principles  before  his  mind.  One  is  the  survival  of 
the  strongest  and  best  armed  males  in  their  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  females.  This  involves  no  presupposition 
essentially  different  from  that  involved  in  Natural  Selection. 
The  other,  that  to  which  the  continuous  increase  of  the  beauty 
of  the  bird  world  is  due,  does  involve  a  presupposition,  the  full 
purport  of  which  Darwin  himself  does  not  appear  fully  to 
have  realized.  He  thinks  it  sufficient  to  assume  that  the  hens 
appreciate  beautiful  forms  and  colors,  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  cocks  of  many  species  become  from  generation  to 
generation  more  and  more  beautiful.  This  indefinite  increase 
in  some  abstract  characteristic  called  '  beauty,'  however,  does  not 
at  all  adequately  represent  the  facts  in  individual  instances. 
The  '  more  and  more '  that  is  spoken  of  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise viewed  than  as  an  approximation  towards  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  ideal,  existing  in  some  mind  that  did  not  itself 
cease  to  exist  with  the  passing  away  of  any  single  generation. 
How  otherwise  can  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  ocelli  of  the  peacock's  tail,  or  of  the  still  more 
wonderful  ocelli  that  with  such  incredible  accuracy  represent  the 
effect  of  light  shining  on  a  convex  surface,  on  the  wing  feathers 
of  the  argus  pheasant  ?  In  the  difference  between  the  upper 
and  lower  ocellus  in  the  illustration l  we  seem  to  see  the  very 

1  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  II,  p.  149. 
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last  finishing  touch  being  given  to  the  picture.  We  need 
hardly,  however,  resort  to  isolated  and  remarkable  instances 
like  this  to  discover  the  operations  of  a  general  mind  under- 
lying the  operations  of  individual  minds  in  the  lower  world. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  gleam  through  every  instance  of  the  exer- 
cise of  an  untaught  instinct. 

We  are  accustomed  to  view  all  the  organized  and  systema- 
tized products  of  human  intelligence  under  the  category  of 
1  things  made,'  often  with  much  inaccuracy.  If  a  man  builds 
a  house  or  constructs  a  machine,  he  has  a  plan,  either  on  paper 
or  in  his  mind,  which  he  follows  out  in  detail.  The  mental 
process  as  the  result  of  which  a  leading  article  or  a  poem  is 
written  is  widely  different.  Burns  tells  us  that  he  composed 
his  songs  by  humming  an  air  to  himself  and  waiting  till  the 
words  came.  If  one  could  have  viewed  the  process  from  the 
outside,  it  might  have  seemed  to  him  as  if  there  were  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  between  the  words,  and  the  survival  of  those 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  rhythm,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  call  up  ideas  that  were  interesting  and  inspirit- 
ing. The  Herbartian  psychology  has  familiarized  us  with  the 
conception  of  a  contest  between  ideas  for  a  place  in  conscious- 
ness, and  the  survival  of  such  only  as  fall  in  with  the  needs  of 
a  dominant  apperceptive  system.  Survival  of  its  constituent 
factors  under  the  influence  of  an  ideal  is,  indeed,  applicable  to 
the  genesis  of  all  that  is  organized  or  constructed  by  us,  even 
to  those  things  which  we  ordinarily  look  upon  as  being  made 
off-hand  in  accordance  with  a  copy.  It  is  only  the  last  stage 
that  is  thus  accomplished.  One  can  set  oneself  nowadays  to 
construct  a  triple-expansion  steam-engine,  and  need  no  other 
equipment  for  his  task  but  care  and  patience  and  ordinary 
intelligence ;  but  could  any  one  have  done  this  fifty  years  ago  ? 
The  steps  in  engine  construction  between  that  day  and  this 
have  been  achieved  by  mental  processes  analogous  to  those  by 
which  poems  are  written  and  constitutions  are  developed.  We 
are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  clearly  conscious  of  this  fact. 
We  can  perceive  that  though  Brunei  could  not  build  a  "  Great 
Eastern  "  that  would  work,  the  progress  of  naval  construe- 
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tion  since  his  time  renders  it  probable  that  our  descendants 
will  build  vessels  of  still  greater  magnitude.  We  do  not 
set  ourselves  now  to  make  wings,  and,  having  made  them, 
leap  into  space;  but  we  are  still  farther  from  laying  it  down 
as  beyond  question  that  aerial  navigation  is  forever  impossible. 
Rather,  we  set  ourselves  to  estimate  what  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  in  diminishing 
the  proportion  which  the  weight  of  engines  must  bear  to  the 
motor  power  they  can  develop,  and,  on  this  basis,  to  calculate 
what  progress  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  are  likely  to  see 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Similar- 
ly, in  matters  political,  we  have  travelled  far  since  the  days  when 
Locke  and  Rousseau  saw  in  the  relation  between  king  and  people 
the  result  of  some  conscious  bargain  deliberately  made  at  the 
dawn  of  history,  or  since  the  days  when  the  sages  of  the  Direc- 
tory had  religions  in  their  pigeon-holes,  ready  to  be  made  actual 
by  an  edict  from  headquarters.  Even  Socialism,  at  any  rate 
Fabian  Socialism,  recognizes  now  that  it  must  reckon,  more  or 
less,  with  nature  and  its  gradual  processes.  We  are  beginning 
to  find  out  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  world  that  are 
organized  and  systematized,  yet  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
*  made.'  *  Making '  is  a  deductive  process  only.  It  gives 
effect  in  the  real  world  to  an  abstract  rule.  The  process  by 
which  the  rule  itself  has  been  obtained  belongs  also  to  thought, 
but  to  the  province  of  induction.  It  is  induction  that  we  find 
taking  place  whenever  the  evolution  of  anything  is  the  result. 

A  theory  of  Reason  that  would  adequately  define  the 
separate  provinces  of  Induction  and  Deduction  is  still  a  desid- 
eratum in  Logic.  Mill's  theory  is  by  no  means  consistent 
with  itself.  In  the  body  of  his  work  he  treats  the  two  as  co- 
ordinate processes  which  achieve  the  same  end  by  different 
means.  In  the  chapter  on  Deduction,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  him  maintaining  that  every  deduction  has  in  it  three 
stages,  an  induction,  a  ratiocination,  and  a  verification.  The 
latter  is  the  true  account,  I  think,  of  every  process  of  conscious 
reasoning.  We  can  only  draw  a  line  that  will  afford  a  basis 
for  consistent  treatment,  between  induction  and  deduction, 
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by  regarding  the  former,  substantially  as  Whewell  does,  as 
"the  light  that  goes  up,"  the  happy  thought,  the  illuminating 
generalization,  to  which  no  methods  are  applicable;  and  the 
latter  as  the  process  by  which  such  generalizations  are,  in  the 
end,  either  confirmed  or  rejected.  The  so-called  Inductive 
Methods  can  be  applicable  only  to  the  ratiocination  and  the 
verification.  This  view  corresponds  to  Mill's  own  description, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work,  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to 
generals  as  the  process  of  mother  wit,  of  the  shrewd  untaught 
intelligence.  It  may  be  possible  thus  to  see  some  truth  in  the 
striking  thought  of  Emerson :  "  Generalization  is  always  a  new 
influx  of  divinity  into  the  mind.  Hence  the  thrill  that  attends 
it."  The  deductive  process  of  'making'  could  very  plainly  be 
only  the  process  of  human  minds,  whose  workings  are  based 
on  abstraction;  it  seems,  moreover,  that  it  corresponds  to 
one  aspect  only  of  their  processes,  and  that  not  a  universal 
one.  It  may  thus,  I  think,  yet  become  possible  for  us  to  com- 
prehend that,  though  we  must  give  up  the  conception  of 
'  making '  as  applicable  to  the  genesis  of  the  world,  we  may 
still  hold  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of  Mind,  and  even  of 
that  description  of  mind  of  which  our  own  is  an  imperfect  image. 
The  philosophy  of  Hegel  has  familiarized  us  with  the  thought 
of  pairs  of  complementary  conceptions,  one  of  which  is  and 
must  be  implicit  in  the  other,  though  those  who  are  loudest  in 
affirming  either  of  the  two  are  often  farthest  from  recognizing 
that  they,  at  the  same  time,  affirm  its  complement.1  "  People 
require  only  to  know  what  they  say,"  as  he  observes,  "to  find 
the  finite  in  the  infinite."  The  category  of  complementary 
conceptions  is  applicable  to  many  others  besides  such  concep- 
tions as  those  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite.  The  conception, 
for  example,  of  the  possible  illusoriness  of  vision,  of  which 
Hume  made  so  much  use,  plainly  postulates  the  possession  by 
us  of  some  trustworthy  standard,  by  comparison  with  which  the 
information  that  vision  gives  us  might  be  pronounced  either 
illusory  or  valid;  yet,  with  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  his 
theory  of  subjective  idealism  must  necessarily  have  vanished. 

1  Logic,  Quality,  ch.  ii,  C.  c.     The  affirmative  infinite. 
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In  the  history  of  the  world,  indeed,  as  we  find  it,  it  often  takes 
many  generations  for  a  thought  that  is  there  already  as  implicit 
to  become  explicit.  Hence,  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  with  intellectual  movements,  that  they  stop  short  at 
a  stage  that  seems  to  us,  on  looking  back  at  them,  to  be  very 
obviously  only  an  intermediate  one.  One  wonders,  for  in- 
stance, why,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  stopped  short  at  the  standpoint  of 
Luther,  instead  of  going  on  to  that  of  Erasmus  or  beyond  it. 
One  wonders,  too,  how  the  Deism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
after  rejecting  Christianity,  identified  itself  so  vehemently  with 
the  assertion  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  a  theory  which  has 
its  roots  only  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  human  immortality, 
and  the  consequent  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Applying  this  point  of  view  to  theories  of  the  nature  and 
genesis  of  the  world,  it  seems,  on  reflection,  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  the  conception  of  it  as  a  mechanical  system  is  a  com- 
plementary one  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  mechanician 
outside  it.  Yet  the  philosophies  which  most  vehemently  assert 
the  necessary  invalidity  of  the  belief  in  a  God  who  made  the 
world,  as  a  man  makes  a  watch,  are  those  which,  with  equal 
assurance,  assert  the  possibility  of  our  remaining  satisfied  with 
the  conception  of  the  world  as  a  watch,  but  without  any  maker. 
Such  a  standpoint,  however,  can  only  be  a  transitional  one. 
If  there  is  no  mechanician,  then  the  world,  it  is  plain,  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  a  mechanical  system.  "  The  brain 
secretes  thought,"  we  are  told,  "as  the  liver  secretes  bile." 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  does.  The  question  next  arises:  How 
does  the  liver  secrete  bile  ?  It  plainly  will  not  do  to  conceive 
the  process  as  in  any  way  analogous  to  that  by  which  the 
steam-engine  converts  heat  into  motion.  The  liver  must  be 
conceived  of  rather,  as  secreting  bile  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  engine,  plus  the  man  endowed  with  conscious  will  and  in- 
telligence who  attends  it,  transforms  heat  into  motion.  If 
there  be  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  man  alongside  of  the 
organism,  then  the  organism  itself  cannot  be  viewed  except  in 
one  of  two  ways :  either  as  something  that  has  an  independent 
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life  of  its  own,  or  as  something  that  shares  the  life  of  some 
wider  existence. 

We  speak  freely  of  some  things  in  the  world  as  *  living,'  and 
of  others  as  '  dead '  and  '  inert '  ;  but  if  we  force  ourselves  to 
consider  what  it  is  that  we  really  say  when  we  use  such 
expressions,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  never  combine  the 
predicates  of  '  deadness '  and  *  inertia '  with  the  predicate  of 
motion  as  applicable  to  any  subject,  without  having  in  the 
background  of  our  minds  the  thought  of  some  cause,  outside 
such  a  subject,  that  moves  it.  Once  convince  us  fully  that  no 
such  cause  exists,  and  its  motion  becomes  at  once,  for  us, 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  life.  If  there  were  nothing  in  the 
universe,  we  are  told,  but  two  drops  of  water,  and  they  were 
millions  of  miles  apart,  they  would  not  rest  where  they  were, 
but  would  at  once  begin  to  move  in  a  straight  line  towards 
each  other.  We  can  conceive  of  such  a  fact  under  the 
category  of  mechanism,  only  because,  in  the  semi-conscious 
backgrounds  of  our  minds,  there  is  the  traditional  thought  of 
a  God  who  moves  them.  Blot  out  that  thought  completely, 
and  the  drops  of  water  become  at  once  things  endowed,  not 
only  with  some  sort  of  life,  but  also  with  some  sort  of  uncon- 
scious knowledge  of  each  other's  existence  and  position.  We 
have  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to  make  use  of  the  categories 
of  the  material  world  to  express,  as  best  we  can,  the  facts  of 
mind.  A  tendency,  however,  is  noticeable  in  recent  science 
to  reverse  the  process.  Darwin  can  ask,  quite  naturally, 
with  reference  to  a  reversion  like  the  occasional  appearance 
of  the  double  uterus  :  How  could  it  'know,'  as  it  were,  what 
course  it  had  to  follow,  unless  we  assume  the  connection 
by  descent  of  the  form  in  which  it  reappears  with  some  form 
in  which  it  was  normal  ? 

Hence,  even  if  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  desirous 
of  finding  adequate  reasons  for  believing  Intelligence  to  be 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  universe,  we  can  look  on  with 
equanimity  at  the  Kantian  criticism  engaged  in  demolishing 
the  ontological,  cosmological,  and  physico-theological  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  a  God.  The  very  statement  of  such 
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arguments  involves  the  conception  of  two  Subjects,  Nature 
and  God,  the  existence  of  the  latter  of  which  has  to  be  proved 
from  qualities  perceivable  in  the  former.  Let  us  conceive  the 
work  of  demolition  to  be  thoroughly  done,  and  the  God  of  the 
old  Natural  Theology  to  be  extinguished.  We  are  left  alone 
then  with  Nature,  with  the  totality  of  things,  including  ourselves 
as  the  percipients  of  them  all.  This,  then,  is  the  one  Subject 
in  the  universe,  and  we  are  driven  at  once  to  ask :  What  are  its 
predicates?  We  know  that  it  is  full  of  unresting  change  and 
activity,  and  if  we  think  away  every  external  cause  of  this 
activity,  we  must,  as  I  have  contended,  regard  it  ipso  facto  as 
living.  Another  predicate  which  we  can  surely  have  no 
hesitation  in  assigning  to  it  is  organic  unity.  We  can  no 
more,  nowadays,  with  Mill,  set  up  half  a  dozen  Permanent 
Causes  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  universe,  than  we 
can  return  to  the  worship  of  the  Olympians.  The  Hebrew 
conception  of  the  unity  of  the  supreme  principle  of  nature, 
which  so  impressed  the  mind  of  Tacitus,  has  '  caught  on/  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  world  since  his  day,  as  no  theory 
'  catches  on  '  that  has  not  an  essential  truth  behind  it.  Every 
discovery  of  Science  emphasizes  it  afresh.  Idealism  has,  at 
any  rate,  brought  home  to  us  the  truth  that  knowledge  is  only 
possible  because  the  knower  and  the  known  are  both  parts  of 
the  same  great  organism.  We  find  thus  that  the  very  fact  of 
getting  rid  of  the  God  of  the  old  Natural  Theology  has  brought 
us  back  many  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  conception  which, 
after  all,  closely  approximates  to  the  conception  of  God  in  the 
natural  mind.  It  must  be  conceded  to  Hume,  however,  that, 
unless  we  can  assign  to  God  some  other  predicates  besides 
those  which  we  have  assigned,  the  belief  in  Him,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  will  remain  a  purely  formal  one.  If  we  regard  alone 
the  mechanical  order  of  the  inorganic  world,  we  perceive,  no 
doubt,  that  all  things  are  made  by  number  and  measure,  but 
the  conception  of  such  intelligence  as  is  there  manifested,  still 
leaves  us  with  a  belief  that,  it  might  not  unreasonably  be 
maintained,  "  can  never  be  the  ground  either  of  any  action  or 
of  any  forbearance." 
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I  think,  however,  that  Philosophy  has  yet  to  learn  to  recog- 
nize more  clearly  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  the  width  of  the 
gulf  that  separates  the  principles  that  rule  in  the  inorganic, 
from  those  that  rule  in  the  organic  world.  When  Comte  or 
Mill  tell  us  that  adequate  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  adequate 
powers  of  calculation,  are  all  that  are  requisite  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  predict  the  whole  future,  they  are  ignoring  this 
gulf  altogether.  If  such  a  statement  were  true,  as  applicable 
to  the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  organized  existence, 
it  should,  I  suppose,  be  true  as  applicable  to  any  previous 
stage ;  but  it  would  plainly  be  an  absurdity  to  maintain  that 
the  experience  of  the  ascidian  would  furnish  data  to  predict 
the  instincts  of  the  dog,  or  that  the  experience  of  prehistoric 
savages  would  furnish  data  to  predict  the  mental  processes  of 
a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe.  It  may  be  answered  that,  if  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  know  the  whole  nature  of  the  ascidian  or 
of  the  savage,  this  would  not  be  an  absurdity,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  a  necessary  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  indeed,  Mill  uses  a  line  of  reasoning  identical  with  this, 
when  he  observes  that,  if  we  thoroughly  knew  a  man's  char- 
acter, we  should  be  able  to  calculate  what  he  would  do  in  any 
given  circumstances.  Here,  however,  lurks  a  fallacy  that  it  is 
not  hard  to  expose.  Language  is  so  constructed  that  it 
expresses  predictions  of  the  future  in  the  shape  of  the  assign- 
ment of  attributes  framed  on  the  type  of  qualities  that  exist 
in  the  present.  If  we  assign  to  any  substance  a  degree  of 
specific  gravity  that  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  what  we 
mean,  and  all  that  we  mean,  is  that  it  will  sink  if  put  into 
water.  To  assume,  therefore,  that  we  thoroughly  know  a 
man's  character,  is  to  assume  that  we  know  already  what  he 
will  do  in  any  given  circumstances,  and  do  not  therefore  need 
to  calculate  it.  The  very  question  is,  of  course,  whether, 
leaving  miraculous  knowledge  of  the  future  not  based  on 
experience  out  of  account,  any  knowledge  of  the  past,  how 
complete  soever  we  may  imagine  it  to  be,  could  furnish  data 
on  which  we  could  base  such  knowledge  of  the  future  as  this. 
It  is,  I  think,  our  erroneous  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
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inorganic  world  to  the  things  of  the  organic  that  makes  us 
rashly  conclude  that  it  would.  Experience  can  plainly  only 
tell  us  of  the  recurrence  or  non-recurrence  of  uniformities. 
In  as  far  as  anything  presents  a  variation  from  everything 
that  has  yet  been  seen  in  the  world,  experience  is  powerless  to 
tell  us  anything  about  it.  Subject  two  pieces  of  the  same 
metal  to  the  same  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure,  and  we  can 
be  sure  that  they  will  conform  to  the  same  rule,  will  be  solid, 
or  liquid,  or  gaseous,  as  the  case  may  be.  Subject  two  seeds 
from  the  same  plant  to  the  same  conditions,  and  we  can  be 
certain  that  the  result  will  not  in  each  case  be  entirely  identi- 
cal, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  plants  which  spring  from 
them  will  present  variations,  more  or  less  marked,  both  from 
each  other  and  from  everything  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  the 
world.  The  conception  of  Natural  Law,  therefore,  that  is 
applicable  to  the  processes  of  the  organic  world,  is  some- 
thing widely  different  from  that  which  is  applicable  to  those 
of  the  inorganic.  In  the  latter,  Law  is  a  rule  that  tells 
us  with  precision  what  will  happen  in  given  circumstances. 
In  the  former  it  only  gives  us  a  general  limit  within 
which  variations  will  take  place ;  and  as  these  variations,  in 
the  course  of  time,  can  accumulate  without  limit,  it  can 
practically  tell  us  nothing  of  the  distant  future.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  what  we  call  the  inorganic  world  is 
such  only  in  its  abstract  aspect,  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole, 
and  that  it  is  the  principle  of  organism,  not  of  mechanism, 
that  is  applicable  to  the  Macrocosm  itself.  All  this,  I  think, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intelligence  perceptible 
behind  the  processes  of  nature,  is  a  free  and  active  intelligence, 
and  not  a  mere  embodiment  of  mechanical  laws.  It  has  been 
observed,  with  truth,  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  has 
clothed  several  of  the  natural  sciences,  that  were  formerly 
merely  masses  of  dry  and  barren  detail,  with  a  living  and 
almost  human  interest.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  enabled  us  to  perceive  dimly  the  analogy  that  the 
processes  of  nature  bear  to  the  processes  of  our  own  thought, 
both  as  communities  and  as  individuals.  Language  forms  a 
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middle  term  to  lead  us  to  this  conception  of  nature.  We 
know  that  it  is  the  work  of  mind,  of  what  might  be  called 
'objective  thought,'  the  thought  of  the  race  and  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  frequently  pointed  to,  by 
Darwin  and  others,  as  exemplifying  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  products  of  Natural  Selection.1  The  processes  that  char- 
acterize the  dawn  of  human  intelligence  afford  another  analogy. 
What  comes  first  in  the  human  infant  is  an  endless  variety  of 
spontaneous  movements,  apparently  fortuitous.  Such  of  them 
as  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  pain  or  the  attainment  of  pleasure 
survive,  and  are  repeated,  by  a  process  for  which  the  epithet 
'  natural '  readily  suggests  itself.  The  subsequent  processes 
of  the  human  mind,  as  I  endeavored  incidentally  to  shew  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  more  closely  resemble  these 
primitive  ones  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  infantile 
movement  that  succeeds  is  induction  in  its  earliest  shape. 

A  question,  however,  that  in  this  connection  cannot  be 
evaded,  is  the  question  whether,  among  the  predicates  that  we 
can  assign  to  the  Universal  Mind,  are  any  of  an  ethical  char- 
acter, and  here,  of  course,  we  encounter  a  problem  that  seems 
as  if  it  must  remain,  in  some  of  its  aspects  at  any  rate,  forever 
insoluble.  It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
existence  of  evil  in  the  world.  Nor  does  it  assist  us  to  say, 
as  Hegel  does,  that  human  misery  exists  in  order  that  the 
Absolute  Spirit  may  become  conscious  of  himself.  Rather, 
the  heart  rebels  at  the  suggestion  that  misery  should  have 
been  devised  for  the  attainment  of  an  end  that  cannot  be 
represented  as  either  noble  or  unselfish.  There  is  nothing  in 
self-consciousness  that  is  in  itself  admirable  or  attractive.  As 
Goethe  profoundly  remarks,  humility,  the  sweetest  of  womanly 
virtues,  can  never  know  anything  of  its  own  existence.  It  is 
idle  too  to  tell  us,  in  any  phraseology,  that  evil  is  negation, 
that  it  is  something  that  has  no  real  existence.  He  who  uses 
such  phraseology  does  not  alter  the  facts ;  he  merely  confuses, 
for  himself,  the  connotation  of  such  words  as  '  reality,'  'exist- 

1  I  noticed  this  analogy  in  a  paper  in  the  April  number  of  Mind.  I  since 
observed  that  Professor  Sully  had  already  drawn  attention  to  it. 
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ence,'  and  '  evil/  Shutting  our  eyes  to  nothing,  we  may  still, 
however,  ask  ourselves  the  question  :  Does  it  not,  in  spite  of 
everything,  seem  clear  that  "  the  real  tendency  of  things  is 
good "  ?  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  intense  conviction  of 
one  who  was  more  alive  than  most  of  us  are  to  the  darker 
side  of  human  affairs.  Without  prejudging  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  conclusion  capable  of  being  scientifically 
established,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  it  can,  we  cannot,  I  think, 
escape  from  the  further  conclusion  that  there  is  an  ideal  which 
the  Universal  Mind  is  endeavoring  to  realize  in  the  world,  and 
that  this  ideal  is  nothing  else  but  the  amelioration  of  its 
condition.  The  question,  at  any  rate,  of  any  belief  in  God, 
which  is  more  than  a  formal  and  unmeaning  one,  appears  to 
be  bound  up  with  that  other  question  whether  or  not  "the 
real  tendency  of  things  is  good,"  that  is  to  say,  whether  or 
not,  in  spite  of  all  fluctuations,  there  is  perceptible  in  mundane 
affairs  progress,  steady  on  the  whole,  towards  a  higher  and 
better  state  of  things,  and  whether  such  tendency  is  not  the 
necessary  outcome  of  the  laws  of  life  and  development. 

Though  Hegel,  in  the  abstract  formulation  of  his  doctrine, 
places  the  goal  of  existence  in  the  realization  of  itself  in  con- 
sciousness by  the  Absolute  Spirit,  a  conception  which,  whatever 
aspect  of  the  truth  it  may  present,  does  not  in  any  way  com- 
mend itself  to  human  love  and  admiration,  when  he  comes  to 
show  us  his  principle  at  work  on  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  we  find  that  what  it  seems  to  mean  is  that  there  is 
some  intelligent  principle  behind  human  affairs,  or  immanent 
in  them,  which  converts  the  fall  of  empires,  the  decadence  of 
civilizations,  the  inroads  of  barbarism,  everything,  in  short,  that 
at  first  seems  merely  evil  and  disastrous,  into  the  starting-point 
for  the  development  of  new  eras  characterized  by  greater  happi- 
ness and  greater  liberty  than  those  which  preceded  them.  He 
treads  with  firm  and  certain  step,  here  and  there,  perhaps, 
riding  his  theory  of  triplicities  to  death,  as  when  he  divides 
even  the  continents  and  their  physical  features  into  triads,  but, 
on  the  whole,  arriving  at  a  conception  of  historical  development 
which  largely  anticipates  the  conclusions  that  the  progress  of 
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science  and  research  has  since  made  inevitable.  Schlegel's 
conception  of  a  primitive  universal  civilization  from  which 
barbarism  is  a  retrogression,  is  dismissed  as  hardly  worth 
considering.  Altogether  his  conclusions  present  a  remarkable 
parallelism  with  those  which  Mr.  Bagehot,  in  his  Physics  and 
Politics,  bases  on  the  established  doctrine  of  Evolution.  If 
speculation  in  regard  to  first  principles  is,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  so  valueless  as  many  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  strange 
that  Metaphysics  anticipated  Science  by  at  least  half  a  century 
with  reference  to  a  matter  so  fertile  in  practical  bearings  as 
national  development.  What  is  least  formal  and  abstract  in 
Hegel's  line  of  thought  is  probably  what  will  be  found,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  of  most  permanent  value.  His  doctrine  that 
conceptions  as  soon  as  they  become  explicit  go  over  into  their 
opposites,  appears  to  be  transfixed  by  Lotze's  criticism  that 
conceptions  never  alter,  though  the  things  of  the  real  world 
continually  pass  from  the  sphere  of  one  conception  into  that  of 
another.  If  the  process,  too,  had  the  absolute  universality 
which  he  asserts  for  it,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  Rational 
Freedom  itself  could  be  an  exception.  If  the  alleged  principle 
were  universally  valid,  should  we  not  be  forced  to  conclude  that 
as  soon  as  Rational  Freedom  itself  became  explicit  in  the 
world  it  must  pass  over  into  irrational  bondage  ?  It  is  hard  to 
see,  too,  how  from  the  absolute  equivalence  of  the  elementary 
opposites,  from  the  theory  that  Being  and  Nothing  are  the 
same,  anything  but  a  seesaw  between  these  elements  could 
result.  If  the  negative  element  is  to  be  conquered  in  the  end, 
must  we  not  conclude  that  it  was  never,  from  the  beginning, 
the  full  equivalent  of  the  affirmative  ?  The  Eleatic  doctrine, 
adopted  by  Spinoza,  that  Evil  is  negation,  though  little  better 
than  a  barren  paradox  if  taken  as  it  stands,  is  yet  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  doctrine  of  the  identity,  or  full  equivalence  of 
opposites.  The  former  is,  indeed,  an  approximate  statement  of  a 
truth  that  has  played  a  great  role  in  philosophy,  and  is  destined, 
perhaps,  yet  to  play  a  still  greater  one.  If  Evil  is  not  non- 
existent, it,  any  rate,  as  Spinoza  very  clearly  recognized,  carries 
within  it  a  self-destructive  element.  If  Reason,  as  he  says, 
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ever  persuaded  us  to  lie  for  our  own  advantage,  or  even  to  save 
ourselves  from  imminent  danger,  it  would  persuade  all  men 
always  to  do  the  same,  and  then  social  existence  and  general 
laws  would  become  impossible.1  Thus,  it  appears,  the  principle 
of  lying,  if  carried  to  its  full  length,  destroys  itself.  We  have 
in  this  the  germ,  and  more  than  the  germ,  of  the  Kantian  doc- 
trine, "  Let  the  maxim  of  your  conduct  be  such  as  can  he  made 
into  Law  Universal."  A  further  consequence  naturally  flows 
from  it,  viz.,  that  in  as  far  as  any  nation,  any  theory,  or  any 
institution  contains  elements  of  moral  baseness,  in  so  far  also 
does  it  contain  elements  of  weakness  ;  that  whatever  survives 
in  the  world  survives  in  virtue  of  that  in  it  which  is  true  and 
valuable.  This  is  the  kernel  of  the  doctrine  that  has  been 
preached  in  our  day,  with  much  energy  of  conviction,  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  has  vividly  impressed  the  English-speaking  world. 
Referring  to  the  rise  of  Mahometanism,  for  example,  he  says : 
ct  I  will  allow  a  thing  to  struggle  for  itself  in  this  world  with 
any  sword,  or  tongue,  or  implement  it  has  or  can  lay  hold  of. 
We  will  let  it  preach,  and  pamphleteer,  and  fight,  and  to  the 
uttermost  bestir  itself,  and  do  beak  and  claws  whatsoever  is  in 
it,  very  sure  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  conquer  nothing  that 
does  not  deserve  to  be  conquered."  If  the  real  tendency  of 
things  were  not  good  this  could  not  be  so.  As  it  is,  "  All  that 
is  right,"  he  contends,  "  includes  itself  in  this,  of  cooperating 
with  the  real  tendency  of  the  world."  If  we  can  recognize  the 
truth  that  this  view  of  life  contains,  we  must  also  conclude  that 
the  Intelligence  which  guides  the  universe  is  working  out,  by 
degrees,  the  realization  of  an  ideal  that  is  also  our  own. 

Carlyle's  doctrine  is  plainly  a  doctrine  of  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest  among  theories,  religions,  and  institutions  ;  and  here, 
again,  we  find  speculation  on  first  principles  anticipating  the 
conclusions  of  science.  It  differs  from  Darwin's  Survival 
of  the  Fittest,  however,  in  this,  that  in  it  the  "  fittest "  has  the 
definite  meaning  of  the  best  and  worthiest.  In  Darwin's 

1  Ethics,  Part  IV,  prop.  72.  Compare,  also,  Part  I,  prop,  n,  note,  "In  pro- 
portion as  reality  increases  in  the  nature  of  a  thing  so  also  will  it  increase  its 
strength  for  existence." 
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formula,  '  the  survival  of  the  fittest '  can  mean  only  the  survival 
of  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  survive.  Like  the  Hegelian 
theory,  however,  it  appears  to  more  advantage  in  action  than  in 
its  formulas.  When  we  see  how  it  is  applied,  we  can  perceive 
in  it  another  meaning.  Darwin  himself  finds  in  it  a  prin- 
ciple which  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
social  instincts,  the  unselfish  side  of  our  nature.  It  seems  clear 
to  him,  too,  both  that  the  struggle  for  existence  cannot  fail  to 
develop  intellect  in  the  race,  and  also  that  the  development  of 
intellect  must  secure  the  development  of  morality  pari  passu 
with  it.  We  arrive  thus  by  another  a  priori  road  at  the  same 
conclusion,  that  the  real  tendency  of  things  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  good. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
our  acceptance  of  this  conclusion,  is  that  which  flows  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  opposites.  It  needs  little  reflec- 
tion to  discover  that  the  biblical  conception  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  as  having  entered  the  world  together  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  evil,  shadows  forth  a  truth  of  widespreading  significance. 
It  is  plain  enough  that  the  hero  and  the  martyr  could  never 
have  appeared  in  the  world  without  the  tyrant  and  the  bigot. 
The  delights  of  success  for  one  man  must,  it  seems,  always 
bear  a  tolerably  exact  proportion  to  the  agony  of  possible  dis- 
appointment for  himself,  and  of  real  disappointment  for  others 
similarly  situated.  If,  by  what  we  fancy  as  the  fiat  of  omnipo- 
tence, pain  were  at  once  completely  done  away  with,  we  might 
find  that  the  principle  of  consciousness,  perhaps  of  vitality 
itself,  had  perished.  We  are  thus  sometimes  driven  to 
question  the  very  possibility,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  any 
fuller  realization  of  happiness  in  the  world  than  we  find  there 
now.  It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  the  negative  principle 
must  always  be  manifested  there  in  some  form.  Without  the 
possibility  of  disappointment,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
the  serious  pursuit  of  any  purpose  ;  and  the  possibility  of  dis- 
appointment itself  involves  pain,  and  pain  often  of  the  acutest 
sort.  It  may  be  that  we  are  dreaming  altogether  idly,  in 
dreaming  of  a  golden  age  ahead  of  us.  This  much,  however,. 
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is  observable,  that  the  negative  principle  can  assume  very 
different  forms  in  different  stages  of  the  world's  development. 
In  nature  the  only  remedy  for  failure  or  imperfection  is  the 
prompt  destruction  of  the  forms  that  manifest  it.  When  con- 
sciousness dawns,  the  place  of  destruction  can  be  taken  by  the 
instinctive  association  of  pain  with  what  is  injurious.  With  the 
civilized  man,  again,  the  mental  representation  of  pain,  say  of 
starvation  at  some  time  in  the  future,  can  take  the  place  of  the 
actual  pangs  of  hunger  in  the  present.  A  further  stage  sees 
the  approval  of  our  fellows  largely  substituted  for  every  other 
motive  of  action.  The  worst  of  all  pains  for  us,  then,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  being  shunned  and  despised  by  our  neigh- 
bors ;  and,  at  a  still  further  stage,  we  can  feel  that  even  this  is 
endurable  so  long  as  we  are  not  forced  to  agree  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  detesting  and  despising  ourselves,  that  being  the  one 
pain,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  avoided.  If  thus  even  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  that  pain  is  something  that  we  need  never  expect 
to  see  finally  banished  and  extinguished,  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  world  in  the  substitution  of  the 
more  refined  for  the  grosser  forms  of  it. 

Out  of  such  reflections  on  the  nature  of  pain  there  dawns 
dimly  on  us  the  suspicion  that  we  may  be  in  error  in  fancying 
that  Omnipotence  could  make  all  men  happy  and  virtuous  if  it 
pleased.  That  may  be  as  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
as  it  is  to  make  three  angles  of  a  triangle  greater  than  two 
right  angles.  Virtue  and  happiness  may  be  things  that  are  not 
'makable.'  If  'making'  is  a  category  applicable  only  to  a 
limited  aspect  of  the  constructive  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
it  may  not  be  applicable  at  all  to  those  of  the  Universal  Mind. 
What  if,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  nothing  better  is  achiev- 
able than  that  which  has  been  achieved,  and  is  being  achieved  ? 
We  have  wars  still  ;  possibly  without  them  our  civilization 
might  fall  into  rottenness  and  decadence.  They  are  not 
followed,  however,  nowadays  by  the  enslavement  and  slaughter 
of  unarmed  populations.  As,  moreover,  the  customary  law  in 
each  nation,  when  it  gained  sufficient  strength,  in  the  end 
created  a  tribunal  to  enforce  it,  so  it  seems  possible  that,  when 
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the  time  is  ripe,  International  Law,  which  now  exists  in  the 
shape  of  custom  only,  may  also  similarly  develop.  We  have 
thus,  perhaps,  in  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  International 
Law,  a  prophecy  of  a  federation  of  nations  strong  enough 
to  make  public  war  as  impossible  between  civilized  states  as 
private  war  now  is  within  them. 

Not  many  years  ago  we  were  in  despair  at  the  anticipation  that 
the  trend  of  our  industrial  civilization  was  in  the  direction, 
perhaps,  of  making  the  rich  richer,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of 
making  the  lot  of  the  poor  harder  to  bear  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Recent  developments  appear  to  indicate  that  this  was 
only  a  transitional  stage.  It  is  coming  to  be  widely  believed 
now  that  the  unfailing  tendency  of  every  new  invention  is  to 
shorten  the  hours  and  to  increase  the  remuneration  of  labor,  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  its  earnings.  It 
seems  on  all  grounds  probable  that  the  next  century  will  see 
an  enormous  diminution  in  the  physical  miseries  of  the  world, 
and  it  seems  open  to  us,  at  any  rate,  to  hail  every  achievement 
of  science  as  something  that  is,  without  fail,  hastening  on  that 
consummation.  Impartial,  unbiased  reasoning  appears  to  be 
all  that  is  requisite  to  warrant  our  faith  in  the  beneficence 
of  the  Mind  that  is  guiding  our  destinies. 

WILLIAM  W.  CARLILE. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR    WATSON    ON    PROFESSOR    FULLERTON'S    TRANSLATION    OF 

SPINOZA. 

PROFESSOR  WATSON  in  his  brief  recension  of  a  new  edition  of 
Professor  Fullerton's  Spinoza,  in  the  REVIEW  for  May,  is  hardly 
secure  enough  in  his  own  footing  to  point  out  austerely  the  '  slips ' 
of  his  author.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  philosophical  criticisms.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Fullerton  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Hege- 
lian theory  of  universals  is  to  be  found  in  Spinoza,  or  that  this 
difference  should,  in  Mr.  Watson's  hands,  take  the  form  of  an 
exposure  of  error.  But  translations  are  another  matter.  Three  of 
Mr.  Fullerton's  his  reviewer  summarily  marks  wrong,  (i)  "The 
author  has  omitted,"  he  says,  "  to  correct  his  translation  of  the  proof 
of  Prop.  I,  Part  II,  the  last  sentence  of  which  reads :  '  Hence 
thought  is  one  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  God,'  etc.,  instead  of  : 
*  Hence  thought  is  one  of  the  infinite  number  of  attributes,'  etc." 
That  Spinoza's  ambiguous  phrase  'infinita  Dei  attributa,'  differently 
rendered  by  different  scholars  as  it  has  been,  cannot  in  this  place 
safely  be  translated,  *  the  infinite  number  of  the  attributes  of  God,'  is 
shown  by  the  scholium  which  immediately  follows.  In  it  Spinoza 
argues  that  since  infinity  can  be  conceived  purely  in  terms  of  the 
thought-attribute,  there  must  exist  (by  the  Cartesian  ontology  so  fun- 
damental in  his  system)  a  being  infinite  in  thought ;  thought  must  be 
one  of  God's  '  infinite  attributes.'  (2)  "  In  the  scholium  to  Prop.  VII, 
Part  II  (p.  80),  the  sentence  :  '  For  example,  a  circle  existing  in 
nature,  .  .  .  that  is,  the  same  thing,'  should  surely  read  :  *  For 
example,  a  circle  existing  in  nature,  .  .  .  that  is,  we  shall  find  the 
same  things  in  every  case  following  upon  one  another '  (easdem  res 
invicem  sequireperiemus)"  Here,  too,  translations  have  differed,  but 
Mr.  Fullerton's,  and  not  Mr.  Watson's,  agrees  with  the  punctua- 
tion in  the  standard  text  of  Van  Vloten  and  Land.  The  singular  for 
easdem  res  is  an  obvious  accommodation  to  English  idiom.  (3)  "  It 
may  be  added  that  the  words  nee  ulla  alia  de  causa  dixi,  which 
begin  the  next  sentence,  are  hardly  adequately  rendered  by  (  I  have 
said ' ;  its  force  would  be  better  brought  out  by  such  words  as  :  '  And 
the  sole  reason  why  I  have  said.'  "  For  one  who  charges  careless- 
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ness  this  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  corrections.  Had  Mr.  Wat- 
son cast  his  eye  three  lines  further  down  in  the  same  sentence  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  full  rendering  is  almost  precisely  what  he 
suggests,  namely :  '  I  have  said  .  .  .  just  for  the  reason  that,'  etc. 

The  common  duty  of  keeping  critical  standards  high  would  hardly 
have  warranted  my  calling  attention  to  these  small  details,  had  not 
prominence  already  been  given  them  in  this  REVIEW. 

DICKINSON  S.  MILLER. 


AN    EXPLANATION. 

A  reviewer  deserves  usually  to  be  let  alone  after  he  has  done  his 
work,  and  the  pages  of  a  periodical  should  not  be  wasted  in  personal 
discussion  with  him,  no  matter  whether  he  be  thought  right  or  wrong 
in  his  opinion.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  author  criticised 
is  wholly  responsible  for  the  things  against  which  complaint  is 
directed.  But  there  is  one  matter  in  Dr.  Albee's  review  of  my  book 
on  Ethics  which  deserves  public  mention,  and  for  which  no  blame 
attaches  to  his  criticism,  but  rather  thanks.  I  allude  to  the  misprints 
which  Dr.  Albee  has  been  so  kind  as  to  mention.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
was  aware  of  these  and  some  twenty  others  not  indicated  by  my  critic, 
and  had  sent  them  in  to  the  printers  on  the  plate  proofs,  but  owing 
to  a  delay  of  six  weeks  in  the  publication  they  were  forgotten  by  the 
publishers,  and  I  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  them.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  would  forewarn  my  critics,  but  resolved  at  last 
*  to  take  my  medicine,'  and  then  explain  the  mistake  as  I  have  just 
done.  Three  or  four  instances,  however,  noted  by  Dr.  Albee, 
escaped  me,  and  for  these  he  has  my  thanks. 

On  matters  of  criticism  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say,  as  I  do  not 
think  the  pages  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  the  place  to  carry  on 
a  discussion  in  matters  where  I  think  Dr.  Albee  has  both  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  my  views.  I  am  only  glad  to  see  him 
frankly  critical,  and  if  I  find  it  useful  to  correct  what  I  must  deem 
errors  I  shall  find  some  other  channel  in  which  to  do  it.  I  only  wish 
to  be  set  aright  before  the  public,  both  those  who  do  read  and  those 
who  do  not  read  my  book,  in  regard  to  matters  for  which  I  cannot 
be  fairly  held  responsible.  JAMES  H  HYSLOP. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

Uaimte pkilosofhique.  Publiee  sous  la  direction  de  F.  PILLON, 
ancien  re'dacteur  de  la  Critique  philosophique.  Cinquieme  annee, 
1894.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1895.  —  pp.  324. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  Annee  philosophique,  the  organ  of  the 
French  'criticists/  resembles  its  immediate  predecessor  in  the  nature 
of  its  articles.  M.  Renouvier,  who,  in  the  fourth  volume,  gave  an 
exposition  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  continues  his  New  Testament 
researches  with  an  interesting  "  Philosophical  Study  on  the  Doctrine 
of  St.  Paul"  (pp.  1-54).  The  article  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
theology,  and  does  not,  therefore,  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
REVIEW.  M.  L.  Dauriac's  contribution,  entitled  "  Neutral  Phenom- 
enalism "  (pp.  55-84),  is  an  exhaustive  critique  of  fimile  Boirac's 
book,  L? Idee  du  phenomene.  Then  follows  one  of  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  evolution  of  idealism,  which  the  editor  of  the  journal, 
M.  F.  Pillon,  began  in  1892.  The  present  treatise  bears  the  title, 
"  Involution  de  1'  idealisme  au  XVIII  siecle.  —  Spinozisme  et 
Malebranchisme "  (pp.  84-199).  The  volume  concludes  with  the 
customary  annual  review  of  the  philosophical  books  that  have  been 
published  in  France  during  the  previous  year  (pp.  201-321).  This 
bibliographical  part  is  the  work  of  the  editor,  who,  with  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen,  outlines  the  essential  features  of  a  book  and  adds  brief 
but  pertinent  criticisms.  The  eighty-six  reviews  give  one  a  fair  idea 
of  the  progress  of  philosophical  thought  in  France. 

One  contribution  in  particular  demands  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  philosophy,  and  deserves  the  closest  study.  I  refer 
to  Pillon's  dissertation  on  "  Spinozism  and  Malebranchism." 
Ever  since  the  physicist  and  mathematician  Dortons  de  Mairan 
characterized  Malebranche's  system  as  Spinozism,  the  historians  of 
philosophy  have  spoken  of  the  resemblance  existing  between  the 
teachings  of  the  father  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus  and  those  of  the 
outcast  Jew.  Hegel  expresses  an  opinion  in  his  Vorlesungen  iiber 
die  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  (p.  411)  that  seems  to  have  become 
traditional  with  historians  of  philosophy :  "  Es  ist  Spinozismus  in 
anderer,  frommer,  theologischer  Form.  Nur  dieser  Form  willen  hat 
seine  Philosophie  nicht  den  Widerspruch  gefunden  den  Spinoza  fand; 
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und  dem  Malebranche  ist  darum  auch  nicht  der  Vorwurf  des  Atheismus 
gemacht  warden"  Victor  Cousin  dubs  Spinoza,  "  un  frere  de  Male- 
branche dans  la  famille  Cartesienne"  and  calls  Malebranche  the 
"  Christian  Spinoza."  Kuno  Fischer  acquiesces  in  these  views  : 
" Malebranche1  s  Lehre,  richtig  verstanden,  ist  die  Lehre  Spinoza's" 
(Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic,  I,  2,  p.  84).  Malebranche  himself 
emphatically  denied  the  charge  of  Spinozism  in  his  correspondence 
with  Mairan,  and  pointed  out  the  differences  between  himself  and 
le  miserable  Spinoza.  But  his  protests  were  ignored.  Our  historians, 
almost  without  exception,  proclaim  Mairan  as  the  victor  of  the 
contest  against  the  old  philosopher,  who,  they  say,  puts  an  end  to 
the  controversy  simply  because  he  feels  that  he  has  been  worsted  in 
debate. 

M.  Pillon  does  not  accept  the  verdict  of  the  histories  of  philosophy. 
Malebranche's  views  have,  he  believes,  been  misunderstood,  and 
therefore  misrepresented.  Mairan  is  so  steeped  in  Spinozism  that 
he  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp  Malebranche's  distinction  between 
intelligible  and  real  extension,  a  distinction  on  which  the  entire 
system  of  Malebranche  hinges.  Malebranchism  is  not  Spinozism, 
and  this  Correspondence,  which  is  almost  universally  regarded  as 
proof  of  the  contrary,  has  been  "  the  object  of  superficial,  and  often 
second-hand  judgments,  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct"  (p.  89). 

Pillon  first  examines  the  eight  letters  which  passed  between  de 
Mairan  and  Malebranche.  It  appears  that  the  physicist  appeals  to 
the  philosopher  for  help  against  Spinoza's  system,  "  whose  arguments 
are  so  convincing  and  whose  consequences  so  discouraging."  The 
whole  trouble  lies  in  this,  answers  the  French  Plato,  that  Spinoza 
"  takes  the  ideas  of  the  creatures  for  the  creatures  themselves,  the 
ideas  of  the  bodies  for  the  bodies,  and  supposes  that  we  see  these  in 
themselves."  He  mistakes  the  intelligible  world,  which  is  the 
immediate  object  of  the  mind,  for  the  world  of  created  extension. 
"  Hence  he  confounds  God  or  the  Supreme  Reason,  which  holds  the 
ideas  that  enlighten  the  mind  (gui  renferme  les  idees  qui  eclairent  les 
esprits],  with  the  work  which  the  ideas  represent  (I'ouvrage  que  les 
idees  representent)."  The  distinction  which  Malebranche  draws 
here,  and  has  always  drawn,  between  the  intelligible  world  and  the 
real  or  created  world  is  what  differentiates  his  system  from  Spinoza's. 
De  Mairan's  second  letter  betrays  its  author's  utter  inability  to 
grasp  this  thought.  He  confesses  that  he  can  form  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  created  or  material  extension  and  intelligible 
extension.  It  seems  as  though  his  study  of  Spinoza  had  filled  his 
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mind  with  Spinozistic  hallucinations.  '  Intelligible  space '  he  inter- 
prets to  mean  the  infinite  attribute  of  extension,  which,  of  course, 
is  in  God  or  the  divine  substance;  and  'created  space'  means  for  him 
the  modifications  of  this  infinite  extension,  Spinoza's  modi.  To  see 
things  in  God,  therefore,  means  to  see  his  modes,  the  so-called 
created  bodies,  which  are  in  God.  Malebranche  bravely  attempts  to 
make  his  meaning  clear  to  his  friend  of  the  inquiring  mind,  but  with 
poor  success.  The  latter  insists  on  projecting  Spinozistic  concep- 
tions into  the  master's  views  until  the  wearied  philosopher,  despairing 
of  making  himself  understood,  begs  "  que  nous  cessions  de  travailler 
inutilement" 

And  I  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  right.  His  meaning  is  perfectly 
clear.  Malebranche  is  a  successor  of  Descartes.  If  the  soul  and 
the  body  are  two  separate  substances,  the  problem  is  :  What  is  the 
relation  between  the  two  ?  This  question  was  not  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Descartes ;  it  remained  one  of  the  great  stumbling- 
blocks  in  his  system.  The  Occasionalists  took  it  up  and  offered  the 
parallelistic  solution.  That  was  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Malebranche  also  turns  his  attention  to  it.  Thought  is  something 
utterly  distinct  from  motion.  How,  then,  can  motion  produce 
sensation  ?  How  can  the  mind  perceive  the  real  extension,  if  such 
there  be  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  The  bodies  themselves  cannot 
act  upon  the  mind ;  "  the  world  or  created  extension "  "  cannot 
be  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  because  it  cannot  affect  the 
mind."  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned.  "  The  like  sees 
the  like  only."  What  we  see  is  not  the  real  world,  the  real  exten- 
sion, but  a  world  of  ideas,  an  intelligible  world,  intelligible  or  ideal 
space.  These  ideas  are  in  God  or  the  Supreme  Reason;  this  God 
is  spirit,  with  spiritual  attributes  only.  The  intelligible  extension, 
which  is  in  God,  is  not  the  extension  "which  you  call  extended 
substance,  but  the  idea  of  the  extended  substance  of  which  the 
world  is  composed."  A  real  body  or  created  space  cannot  affect  the 
mind ;  nothing  but  an  ideal  body,  the  idea  of  a  body,  can  do  that. 
We  see  all  things  in  God,  not  in  an  extended  God,  but  in  a  thinking 
God,  and  the  things  we  see  are  ideas,  not  the  extended  material 
objects  themselves.  Hence  the  real  or  material  world  is  a  terra 
incognita.  Whether  it  exists  or  not,  Malebranche  does  not  know; 
he  does  not  "  prove  that  there  is  but  one  substance,"  he  only  proves 
"  that  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Reason,  which  embraces  the  ideas 
of  all  possible  beings,"  "  which  act  directly  upon  the  mind  of  man." 
He  cannot  be  sure  that  matter  exists  although,  as  he  says,  he  cannot 
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doubt  the  existence  of  its  idea.  "  For  its  idea  is  the  real  immediate 
object  of  my  mind,  and  not  matter  itself,  and  I  cannot  know  that 
this  exists  except  through  natural  or  supernatural  revelation,  as  I 
have  already  explained  in  the  Entretiens  metaphysiques.  The  intelli- 
gible world  is  in  God,  is  God  himself;  for  that  which  is  in  God  is 
substantially  all  God  (substantiellement  tout  Dieii)"  "  If  God  had 
destroyed  the  created  world,  and  would  continue  to  affect  me  as  he 
now  affects  me,  I  should  continue  to  see  what  I  now  see ;  and  I 
should  believe  that  this  world  still  exists,  since  it  is  not  this  world 
that  acts  upon  my  mind." 

De  Mairan's  obtuseness  would  seem  strange  did  we  not  remember 
his  infatuation  for  Spinoza's  logic.  His  letters  prove  that  he  is  not 
seeking  for  information  but  fighting  the  battles  of  his  master.  Thus, 
in  his  fourth  epistle,  he  shows  signs  of  understanding  what  is  meant 
by  *  intelligible  space.'  "  It 's  an  idea,"  he  says  ;  "  now  I  grasp  your 
thought.  But  ideas  represent  something,  they  presuppose  an  object. 
My  idea  of  extension  includes  the  notions  of  infinity,  necessity,  and 
eternity.  Hence,  real  extension  must  possess  these  properties,  and 
if  it  has  the  same  properties  as  intelligible  extension,  why,  the  two 
must  be  identical.  And  so  you  get  to  Spinozism  after  all !  But, 
if  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  extension,  if  it  is  but 
an  idea  *  sans  ideat,'  in  God,  then  there  is  no  corporeal  substance 
at  all,  no  bodies,  for  extension  is  the  essence  of  body."  Male- 
branche  wisely  responds  :  Perhaps  that  is  the  case,  "  perhaps  there 
is  no  object  corresponding  to  the  idea  (no  ideat).  I  see  nothing 
but  the  idea  immediately,  and  not  the  ideat ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  idea  has  existed  for  an  eternity  without  an  ideat.  En  un 
mot,  je  puts  concevoir  qdil  rfy  en  a  point." 

Malebranchism  is  not  Spinozism.  Malebranche's  God  is  pure 
thought ;  his  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and  necessary,  are  the  arche- 
types of  all  that  exists ;  we  see  them,  and  only  them,  hence  we  see 
everything  in  God.  Pillon  is  right  in  refusing  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  historians  of  philosophy. 

In  a  second  chapter  Pillon  enumerates  Cousin's  errors  in  reference 
to  this  question.  In  Chapter  III  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
Spinozistic  pantheism  is  derived  from  the  Cartesian  conception  of 
matter.  Extension  is  the  attribute  of  a  substance,  matter.  What- 
ever is  extended  is  material.  There  can  be  no  void  anywhere,  every- 
thing is  full,  everything  is  substance.  Hence,  matter  is  infinite  and 
infinitely  divisible.  Hence,  it  is  also  eternal  and  necessary,  and 
therefore  uncreated,  or  God.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  exactly 
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how  one  thinker  developed  his  system  from  the  conceptions  of  his 
predecessors.  We  cannot  look  into  a  man's  mind.  Spinoza's  pan- 
theism is  undoubtedly  the  logical  sequel  to  the  principles  of  Des- 
cartes. But  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  the  chain  of  reasoning  is 
that  given  by  Pillon.  The  Spinozistic  philosophy  may  be  deduced 
from  the  Cartesian  definition  of  the  divine  substance.  The  Tractatus 
brevis  and  Cogitata  mdaphysica  seem  to  prove  that  Spinoza  reached 
his  system  by  consistently  reasoning  from  Descartes'  concepts  of 
substance.  "  By  substance  we  can  understand  nothing  else  than  a 
thing  which  so  exists  that  it  needs  no  other  thing  in  order  to  exist. 
And,  indeed,  the  substance,  which  evidently  needs  no  other  thing, 
can  be  thought  of  as  being  one  only,  namely,  God.  But  all  others, 
we  perceive,  can  exist  only  by  the  help  of  the  concourse  of  God. 
And,  therefore,  the  name  'substance'  cannot  belong  to  God  and  them 
univocally,  as  they  say  in  the  schools,  that  is,  no  signification  of  this 
name  can  be  distinctly  understood  as  common  to  God  and  to 
creatures  "  (Torrey's  Translation  of  Descartes'  Principles,  p.  194). 
Compare,  also,  Descartes'  definition  of  attribute  and  mode.  Pillon 
himself  declares  that  "  Cartesian  substantialism,  simplified  by  logic, 
and  freed  from  secondary  substances,  becomes  the  monism  of 
Spinoza"  (p.  132). 

In  Chapter  IV  Pillon  more  closely  compares  Spinoza  and  Des- 
cartes, especially  as  regards  their  psychological  teaching.  He  is 
struck  "  with  the  extreme  importance  given  to  the  representative 
character  of  the  attribute  of  thinking."  Spinoza's  philosophy  is 
realistic  dogmatism.  Logical  priority  is  given  to  extension.  The 
attribute  of  thought  cannot  be  conceived  without  extension,  which  is 
its  object,  its  ideat.  Nothing  can  be  more  out  of  line  with  the  ideal- 
istic conception,  which  makes  extension  relative  to  thought.  There 
is  truth  in  the  remark,  which  Pillon  repeats,  that  Spinoza  really  sub- 
ordinates the  mental  or  'representative'  series  to  the  'represented' 
series.  Extension  seems  to  receive  more  reality  than  the  other 
factor.  Mens  is  explained  as  idea  corporis,  not  vice  versa ;  it  is  the 
body  that  is  taken  as  the  real  reality.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  any  one  can  construe  Spinoza's  system  as  idealism,  as 
Pollock  has  done.  Pollock  is  severely  criticised  in  Pillon's  fifth 
chapter,  and  justly  so,  it  seems  to  me.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
interpreter  to  give  a  correct  exposition  of  his  author's  thought,  not  to 
develop  it  himself.  Pollock  draws  certain  conclusions  from  Spinoza's 
principles  which  may,  no  doubt,  be  logically  deduced,  but  which  the 
philosopher  himself  never  drew.  God  has  an  infinite  number  of  attri- 
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butes,  according  to  Spinoza.  Now  each  attribute  has  a  separate  mind, 
a  modification  of  thought  that  corresponds  to  it.  Hence,  the  modes 
of  thought  are  numerically  equal  to  the  modes  of  all  the  other  attri- 
butes put  together.  This,  says  Pollock,  gives  the  attribute  of  think- 
ing preeminence  over  the  rest.  Even  if  extension  were  blotted  out, 
it  would  remain  in  thought,  and  thought  would  remain  intact.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  attributes.  Hence,  they  are  all 
superfluous,  and  nothing  exists  outside  of  thought  and  its  modifica- 
tions. Furthermore,  thought  alone  is  both  objective  and  subjective ; 
the  other  attributes  are  objective  only.  Again,  if  the  mental  series 
is  independent,  then  the  corporeal  series  is  useless.  We  do  not  lose 
anything  by  suppressing  the  modes  of  extension ;  we  can  get  along 
with  mind  and  ideas.  This  method  of  interpretation,  pursued  by 
Pollock,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  somewhat  elastic  one.  One  might,  by 
means  of  it,  produce  some  very  pretty  results  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. There  is  sometimes  a  wide  difference  between  what  a 
philosopher  really  says  and  means,  and  what  the  logic  of  the  exposi- 
tor demands  that  he  should  have  said.  Had  Spinoza  followed 
Pollock's  line  of  reasoning  he  would  have  been  an  idealist,  but  some- 
how he  had  his  own  ideas  about  things. 

In  Chapter  VI  Pillon  likens  Spinoza's  system  to  Eleatic  pantheism, 
which  he  regards  as  the  first  stage  in  the  evolution  of  idealism. 
Spinoza's  substance  is  the  6v  of  the  Eleatics.  Spinozism  reproduces 
all  the  features  of  Eleatic  monism.  It  is  true  there  are  many  points 
of  resemblance  betwreen  the  two  systems,  and  these  are  well  brought 
out  by  the  writer.  But  there  are  also  differences  that  cannot  be 
ignored,  such  as  there  naturally  would  be  between  a  disciple  of  the 
Cartesian  dualistic  school  and  the  Pre-Socratics,  by  whom  mind  and 
matter  were  not  differentiated.  The  doctrine  of  attributes  and  modes 
is  not  found  in  Parmenides,  and  we  cannot  derive  it  from  the  Eleatics 
without  employing  force. 

In  a  seventh  chapter  Pillon  returns  to  Malebranche.  The  latter, 
he  says,  is  usually  considered  the  disciple  of  Descartes.  He  is  more 
than  that ;  he  is  the  reformer  of  Cartesianism.  Pillon  explains  the 
Malebranchian  psychology  and  theory  of  freedom  ;  these  certainly 
bear  no  resemblance  to  Spinoza's  teachings.  Chapter  VIII  contains 
Spinoza's  criticism  of  Platonic  anthropomorphism  (which  shows  what 
a  difference  there  is  between  Spinoza  and  Malebranche),  and  points 
out  the  difference  between  M.'s  and  S.'s  ethical  views.  The  last 
chapter  takes  up  the  different  conceptions  of  space,  and  it  is  here 
urged  that  the  ingenious  theory  of  intelligible  extension,  advanced  by 
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the  great  French  idealist,  "  anticipated  the  transcendental  aesthetic 
of  Kant,  and  placed  the  distinction  of  space  and  matter,  that  is,  the 
new  cosmology,  the  new  atomism,  upon  its  true  rational  and  philo- 
sophical basis,  by  destroying  a  priori  .  .  .  the  Spinozistic  necessity 
of  an  extended,  eternal,  and  infinite  substance"  (p.  194).  And,  in 
order  to  be  logical,  Malebranche  should  have  denied  the  objective 
reality  of  the  attribute  of  extension  and  the  existence  of  bodies. 

Pillon's  article  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. It  proves,  I  think,  that  the  differences  between  Malebranche 
and  Spinoza  are  greater  than  was  imagined,  and  that  the  former  is 
as  independent  a  member  of  the  Cartesian  family  as  the  latter.  It 
is  not  true  that  Malebranche's  system,  rightly  understood,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  Spinoza.  We  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  call  Malebranche  a 
pantheist.  All  things  (ideas)  are  seen  in  God,  all  things  (ideas)  are 
in  God ;  the  universe,  the  world  of  ideas,  is  in  God.  This  is  ideal- 
istic pantheism.  Perhaps  there  is  a  created  world  of  bodies,  perhaps 
there  is  not ;  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  affect  us,  we  do  not  see  it.  We 
believe  in  such  a  world  because  Revelation  tells  us  so.  If  God  is 
the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  then  all  things  are  dependent  on 
him ;  they  are  his  manifestations,  his  creatures ;  all  things  are  in 
God,  and  God  alone  is.  This,  too,  would  be  pantheism,  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  pantheism  that  Christianity  itself  cannot  escape.  I  see  no 
objection  to  calling  Malebranche  a  pantheist.  What's  in  a  name  ? 
But  he  is  not  a  Spinozist  by  any  means.  Spinozism  is  pantheism  ; 
pantheism  is  not  necessarily  Spinozism. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
his  study  of  Pillon's  able  work,  which  alone  would  make  the  fifth 
number  of  the  Annee  philosophique  of  lasting  value. 

FRANK  THILLY. 


Wesen  und  Entstehimg  des  Gewissens.  Eine  Psychologic  der 
Ethik.  Von  DR.  THEODOR  ELSENHANS,  Stadtpfarrer  in  Ried- 
lingen  a.  D.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelman,  1894.  —  pp.  xviii,  334- 

There  has  been  a  decided  tendency  of  late  to  drop  the  term 
'conscience'  in  the  scientific  study  of  ethics.  Two  causes  have 
led  to  this.  In  the  first  place  the  term,  as  popularly  used,  covers  a 
vague  and  indefinite  ground  which  is  not  sufficiently  homogeneous 
for  scientific  treatment,  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  often 
something  of  a  religious  connotation  in  the  word  which  makes  it 
objectionable  to  those  who  would  separate  morality  entirely  from 
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religion  and  metaphysics.  As  our  modern  mental  science  is  a 
psychology  without  a  soul,  so  our  moral  science  has  come  to  be  an 
ethic  without  a  Conscience.  The  author  of  the  present  work  justifies 
the  use  of  the  term  as  follows  :  "  It  is  in  fact  the  business  of  science 
itself  to  give  a  fixed  form  to  the  wavering  contents  of  popular  con- 
cepts, and  that,  not  by  a  new  coinage  of  words,  but  by  the  closest 
possible  adherence  to  linguistic  usage.  This  is  indispensable  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  every  developed  language  contains 
a  fund  of  thought;  it  is  not  in  vain  that  we  speak  of  a  logic  of 
language.  Science  would  leave  unused  an  essential  means  to  its 
progress  if  it  should  ignore  the  thought-content  which  is  the  product 
of  a  people's  mental  development  for  centuries.  Language,  too,  is 
the  means  of  scientific  commerce.  The  exchange  of  scientific 
investigations  and  results,  indispensable  to  the  advance  of  science, 
would  be  made  much  more  difficult,  if  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
new  words  were  coined,  or  arbitrarily  selected  from  those  in  use, 
according  to  the  views  of  individual  investigators,  without  regard  to 
the  usage  of  language.  Finally,  the  participation  in  the  work  of 
science  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  circle  of  specialists;  the 
results  of  the  sciences  ought  rather  to  be  of  service  to  the  entire 
mental  life  of  the  people  .  .  .  and  this  is  possible  only  when  the 
sciences,  as  far  as  they  can,  employ  the  forms  of  speech  in  general 
use"  (p.  17). 

The  work  consists  of  an  introduction,  an  historical  part,  and  a 
constructive  part.  The  introduction  deals  with  the  position  of 
ethics  in  the  system  of  philosophy,  determines  the  concept  of  Con- 
science, and  states  the  chief  problems  to  be  investigated.  Conscience 
is  defined  as  the  moral  consciousness  in  its  application  to  self.  This 
distinction  between  Conscience  and  the  moral  consciousness  is,  how- 
ever, an  unessential  one  for  the  psychology  of  ethics.  For,  while 
the  term  'moral  consciousness'  includes  also  the  moral  judgments 
applied  to  others,  this  is  only  a  projection  into  the  outer  world  of 
the  individual  moral  life.  Conscience,  therefore,  is  the  appropriate 
and  pregnant  expression  for  the  subject-matter  of  the  psychology  of 
ethics.  The  discussion  of  Conscience  includes  two  main  problems  : 
(i)  the  question  of  psychological  fact  as  to  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
Conscience  as  determined  by  psychological  observation;  (2)  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  Conscience.  Part  I  (pp.  22-161)  is 
devoted  to  an  account  and  criticism  of  the  views  of  prominent 
modern  philosophers  on  Conscience.  From  ten  to  fifteen  pages 
each  are  given  to  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Schopen- 
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hauer,  and  nearly  forty  to  Herbart.  In  each  case  a  concise  resume 
of  the  philosopher's  ethical  system  is  given,  with  special  reference  to 
his  conception  of  Conscience,  and  a  brief  criticism  of  the  views  is 
made,  penetrating,  suggestive,  and  affording  good  evidence  of  the 
author's  sound  philosophical  training.  There  is  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  the  place  of  Conscience  in  English  philosophy  from  Bacon  down 
to  Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  a  still  briefer  account  of  its  place  in 
French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  systematic 
discussion  of  the  author's  own  theory.  This  part  is  divided  into 
two  quite  unequal  sections  according  to  the  two  main  problems 
above  mentioned.  "  The  starting  point  for  all  psychological  investi- 
gation of  Conscience,  to  which  we  can  come  back  always  with  help 
of  self-observation,  is  the  fact  that  we  approve  certain  actions  and 
disapprove  others,  and  that  too  in  a  special  way  which  in  the  first 
case  leads  to  the  judgment  'good'  and  in  the  second  case  to  the 
judgment  'bad'"  (p.  162).  Accepting  the  usual  tripartite  classifi- 
cation of  mental  phenomena,  where  shall  we  place  Conscience  ?  As 
in  every  cross-section  of  the  mental  life  all  three  elements  are  always 
present,  so  in  every  case  of  that  peculiar  approval  or  disapproval  of 
conduct  which  we  call  Conscience  all  three  must  be  present.  Since 
in  fact  we  always  find  moral  principles,  moral  feelings,  moral 
impulses  and  volitions  bound  up  together,  we  can  raise  only  this 
question :  Whether  all  these  three  elements  are  distributed  equally 
in  the  production  of  the  phenomenon  of  Conscience,  or  whether 
individual  ones  may  be  indicated  as  original  constituents  of  this 
phenomenon.  After  a  consideration  of  the  intellectual  and  volitional 
elements  in  the  action  of  Conscience,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
only  in  the  feeling  element  is  the  distinctively  moral  mark  found. 
"  Feelings,  accordingly,  are  the  original  elements  of  Conscience." 
In  fact,  every  estimate  of  value  is  at  bottom  a  matter  of  feeling. 
The  problem  of  Conscience  is  thus  reduced  to  that  of  the  moral 
feelings.  The  feelings  are  classified  first  as  bodily  and  mental 
(geistig),  and  the  latter  again  are  divided  into  the  lower  feelings 
which  have  to  do  with  individual  weal  and  woe,  e.g.,  joy,  sorrow, 
pride,  envy,  etc.,  and  the  higher  ones  which  are  connected  with 
the  universally  valid  spiritual  goods  of  mankind  —  the  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  feelings.  The  feelings  are  not  distin- 
guished by  quantitative  differences,  but  by  specific  differences  that 
can  only  be  experienced  and  not  described.  We  may,  however,  note 
differences  in  them  with  respect  to  the  presentations  to  which  they 
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are  joined,  and  the  effects  which  they  produce  on  presentation  and 
volition.  A  table  is  given  (p.  178)  comparing  the  higher  mental 
feelings  in  these  respects.  The  moral  feelings  are  found  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  others,  not  only  by  their  characteristic  quality, 
but  also  by  their  connection  with  the  presentation  of  real  acts  and 
motives,  and,  further,  by  their  effects  intellectually  in  giving  rise  to 
single  moral  judgments  and  producing  moral  principles,  and  voli- 
tionally  in  the  claim  of  unconditional  preference  as  against  other 
motives.  So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  fact.  As  to  the  kinds  of 
Conscience,  our  author  follows  traditional  distinctions,  noting  and 
criticising  the  following  classes  :  primary  and  secondary ;  good  and 
bad ;  legislative  and  judicial,  preceding  and  following  Conscience  in 
transferred  sense  ;  religious  and  non-religious. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  and  kinds  of  Conscience  in 
the  first  division  of  Part  II,  the  author  proceeds,  in  the  second  and 
longer  division  (pp.  193-324),  to  discuss  its  origin  and  development. 
Three  main  questions  are  involved  in  this  discussion  :  (i)  whether 
Conscience  is  founded  upon  an  innate  disposition  (Anlage} ;  (2)  if 
so,  what  the  nature  of  this  endowment  is ;  (3)  the  way  in  which 
this  original  endowment  is  developed.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
answer  the  first  question  by  a  critique  of  the  most  recently 
published  views  on  Nativism  and  Empiricism.  The  discussion  is 
exceedingly  careful  and  thorough.  The  limitation  of  space  will 
permit  me  to  give  only  the  conclusion.  Nativism  and  Empiricism, 
in  their  extreme  forms,  are  judged  equally  unsatisfactory.  Neither 
the  theory  which  regards  Conscience  as  a  ready-made  faculty  in  each 
individual,  nor  the  one  that  would  explain  all  moral  feeling  as  having 
its  primary  source  in  that  which  is  outside  of  ourselves,  explains  the 
observed  facts  of  Conscience  —  at  once  the  diversity  of  its  judgments 
and  the  distinctively  characteristic  quality  of  the  feelings  which 
prompt  these  judgments.  The  moral  judgment  arises  in  conscious- 
ness as  something  quite  new,  a  wholly  different  sort  of  mental 
event  from  the  presentations  that  condition  it.  "  There  must  be  in 
addition  [to  the  presentation]  the  cooperation  of  a  mental  unity,  for 
which  the  presentation  is  only  an  occasion  to  react  in  a  definite  way, 
*>.,  through  the  generating  of  a  moral  judgment,  or,  better,  of  a 
moral  feeling.  But  that  it  is  always  this  form  of  the  reaction,  can 
be  explained  only  by  an  original  Anlage  of  the  soul." 

The  notion  of  an  Anlage  springs  from  two  roots — the  peculiarity 
of  a  group  of  facts  in  distinction  from  others,  and  the  likeness  of  a 
group  of  facts  among  themselves.  No  English  word  seems  to 
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translate  Anlage  exactly.  By  it  our  author  means,  not  a  ready-made 
faculty,  but  an  original  capacity  and  tendency  under  appropriate 
excitation  to  develop  a  specific  mode  of  life.  An  examination  of 
biological  data  is  made  to  show  that  the  accepted  facts  of  plant  and 
animal  life  can  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  of  appropriate 
Anlagen.  Coming  back  again  to  Conscience,  and  arguing  simply  on 
the  basis  of  psychophysical  parallelism  without  any  metaphysical 
assumption  either  of  a  materialistic  or  spiritualistic  sort,  the  author 
asserts  "we  are  justified,  yes  compelled,  to  assume  a  special  Anlage 
for  Conscience,  because  the  peculiarity  of  the  phenomenon  in  the 
individual  and  in  history,  and  the  likeness  of  its  utterances  in  the 
presence  of  appropriate  conditions  of  development,  resist  all  deriva- 
tion from  other  factors"  (p.  259).  This  Anlage,  however,  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  universal  principle  or  faculty  already  present,  but 
as  "  a  psychical  disposition  about  which  nothing  further  can  be  said 
but  that  it  contains  the  seed  of  the  future  evolution." 

If  now  we  are  compelled  to  assume  an  original  endowment  to 
explain  the  distinctive  quality  of  Conscience,  so  we  are  equally 
compelled  to  accept  a  real  development  as  an  explanation  of  the 
diversity  of  its  utterances.  The  exposition  of  this  development  is 
set  forth  in  several  highly  interesting  chapters,  among  which  the  one 
on  the  inheritance  of  Conscience  is  deserving  of  special  mention. 
The  views  of  Ribot,  Lombroso,  Darwin,  and  Weismann,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  less  noted  writers,  are  carefully  considered.  In  fact, 
the  discussion  of  all  the  main  topics  of  the  book  shows  a  wide 
acquaintance,  not  only  with  recent  ethical  and  psychological  writings, 
but  also  with  the  works  of  theologians,  biologists,  and  sociologists. 

The  work  as  a  whole  may  be  described  as  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  Conscience,  logical  in  exposition  and  clear  in  style. 
The  author  has  consistently  confined  himself  to  the  psychology  of 
ethics,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  wander  into  the  domain  of 
ethics  proper.  One  may  question,  however,  the  soundness  of  Dr. 
Elsenhans'  view  that  the  discussion  of  Conscience  includes  the 
whole  of  the  psychology  of  ethics.  But  the  point  at  which  the  work 
is  open  to  the  severest  criticism  is  its  central  thesis  that  Conscience 
is  the  product  of  a  special  endowment.  An  Anlage  is  to  be  assumed 
wherever  we  find  a  group  of  facts  manifesting  a  distinctive  peculiarity 
and  an  inner  likeness.  But  we  are  not  given  any  principle  with 
which  to  determine  how  much  peculiarity  and  likeness  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Anlage,  or  by  which  we  can 
discover  how  many  Anlagen  enter  into  our  mental  make-up.  The 
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assumption  is  made  that  a  specifically  characterized  feeling  can 
result  only  from  a  special  endowment.  But  it  is  not  shown  why  a 
special  feeling  may  not  arise  from  a  special  group  of  mental  factors. 
If,  however,  the  author  does  not  fully  succeed  in  establishing  his 
special  thesis,  the  work  does  show  most  clearly  that  the  merely 
indefinite  can  never  be  the  adequate  explanation  of  a  definite  devel- 
opment, that  there  must  be  something  of  specific  character  to  be 
evolved  as  well  as  an  appropriate  environment  for  the  evolution. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 

Die  polnische  Literatur  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  Von 
Dr.  HEINRICH  VON  STRUVE.  Separatabdruck  aus  dem  Archil)  fur 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic .  Berlin,  1895.  —  pp.  80. 

The  most  competent  among  Polish  philosophers,  Struve,  Professor 
of  the  University  at  Warsaw,  has  undertaken  to  give  to  German 
readers  a  full  account  of  all  Polish  contributions  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  He  has  done  it  first  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Nos.  1-3  of 
Vol.  VIII  of  the  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  These 
essays  now  appear  in  the  form  of  a  small  volume  of  80  pages.  It  is 
the  first  attempt  to  give  a  full  critical  bibliography  of  books  and 
articles  written  in  Polish  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  result  of  Professor  Struve's  investigations  has  been  astonish- 
ing for  the  Poles  themselves,  for  nobody  expected  that  this  special 
bibliography  would  contain  as  many  as  200  titles. 

Struve  begins  with  the  earliest  contributions  to  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy in  Poland,  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
authors  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the  present  time.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  Cracow  University  had  many  philosophical 
teachers  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  German  historians  of  philoso- 
phy, though  some  of  them  were  named  in  Prantl's  history  of  logic. 
Later,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Jesuits  monop- 
olized the  teaching  of  philosophy,  and  taught  Scholastic  philosophy 
chiefly.  The  most  important  amongst  them  was  Martin  Smiglecius 
(1619),  whose  logic  was  used  not  only  in  Poland,  but  also  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  was  given 
for  interpretation  to  Swift  in  an  examination  at  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  1685.  Only  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
began  in  Poland  with  Konarski  (1773)  a  reaction  against  Scholasti- 
cism, under  the  influence  of  Condillac  and  the  Scotch  philosophy. 
The  most  eminent  representative  of  this  phase  was  John  Sniadecki 
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(1830),  Professor  at  the  University  of  Wilna.  His  younger  brother, 
Andreas  Sniadecki  (1838),  a  precursor  of  Darwin,  made  his  readers 
acquainted  with  Kant.  Then  began  a  Kantian  era  which  lasted 
from  1810  to  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  period  in  which  Hegel 
had  much  influence,  but  which  also  produced  such  independent 
thinkers  as  Kremer  (1875),  Trentowski  (1869),  Libelt  (1875), 
Cieszkowski  (born  1814). 

The  first  book  about  history  of  philosophy  published  in  Poland 
was  an  epitome  of  Walter  Burleigh's  work,  De  vita  ac  moribus  phi- 
losophorum  ac  poetarum  veterum,  published  at  Cracow  in  1535  under 
the  title  Biographies  of  Philosophers  by  Martin  Bielski  (1495-1575), 
without  any  mention  of  the  original  from  which  it  was  translated. 
In  more  recent  times  Tyszynski  gave  a  general  history  of  philosophy 
in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  First  Principles  of  General  Criticism 
(Warsaw,  1870).  This  author  regarded  Greek  philosophy  as  a  mere 
display  of  childish  imagination,  and  was  no  more  satisfied  with  the 
writings  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Hegel.  In  his  eyes  true 
philosophy  began  only  with  Hoene  Wronski,  because  this  Polish  phi- 
losopher tried  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  future  of 
mankind,  which  had  been  neglected  by  his  predecessors.  This 
strange  view  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  that  of  a  Polish  School 
of  Mysticism  proceeding  from  Hoene  Wronski.  A  more  modern 
undertaking  is  the  history  of  philosophy  of  M.  Straszewski,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Cracow,  who,  in  opposition  to  Tyszynski,  com- 
plains that  the  oldest  oriental  philosophers  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently recognized,  and  writes  a  whole  volume  of  his  general  history 
of  philosophy  on  the  philosophy  of  India,  China,  and  Egypt. 

Struve  enumerates  and  criticises  a  great  number  of  monographs 
relating  to  different  epochs  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  to  single 
philosophers.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  many  Polish  works 
on  this  subject  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  from  everybody 
occupied  with  the  problems  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  diffi- 
culty of  reading  Polish  is  not  a  reason  for  ignoring  the  works  con- 
taining the  results  of  Polish  investigations,  since  these  are  for  the 
most  part  translated  into  German,  French,  or  English,  or  epitomized 
in  these  languages.  Our  author  has  been  careful  to  mention  all 
such  translations  and  reviews,  and  the  systematic  order  of  his  work 
makes  it  very  easy  for  everybody  to  find  out  at  once  what  has  been 
written  in  Poland  on  each  single  problem  of  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. In  most  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  look  through  this  book  to 
find  a  full  account  of  the  work  of  Polish  historians  of  philosophy,  or 
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to  learn  where  such  an  account  will  be  found.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  this  valuable  work  would  be  a  very  useful  supplement  to 
the  English  translation  of  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy.  To-day 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  read  everything,  but  it  ought 
to  be  always  possible  to  know  what  has  been  written  in  every  lan- 
guage about  a  particular  subject.  w  LUTOSLAWSKL 

Ethic:  demonstrated  in  Geometrical  Order,  and  divided  into 
Five  Parts,  which  treat  (/)  of  God ;  (2)  of  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  the  Mind;  (j)  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Affects;  (4)  of 
Human  Bondage,  or  of  the  Strength  of  the  Affects ;  (5)  of  the  Power 
of  the  Intellect,  or  of  Human  Liberty.  Translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Benedict  de  Spinoza  by  W.  HALE  WHITE  ;  translation  revised 
by  AMELIA  HUTCHINSON  STIRLING,  M.A.  (Edin.).  Second  edition, 
revised  and  corrected,  with  new  preface.  New  York,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  cv,  297. 

Tractatus  de  intellectus  emendatione  et  de  via,  qua  optime  in 
veram  rerum  cognitionem  dirigitur.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Benedict  de  Spinoza  by  W.  HALE  WHITE.  Translation  revised  by 
AMELIA  HUTCHINSON  STIRLING,  M.A.  (Edin.)  New  York,  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  xxx,  62. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  less  than  ten  years  ago  there  was  no 
adequate  English  translation  of  any  of  Spinoza's  more  important 
works,  —  none  whatever  of  the  Ethic  or  of  the  Tractatus  de  intellectus 
emendatione.  As  so  often  happens  in  cases  of  the  kind,  the  obvious 
need  was  met  almost  simultaneously  by  independent  workers.  The 
first  contribution,  not  usually  mentioned,  was  a  translation  of  the 
Ethic  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  published  in  1886.  This  was  followed 
in  1887  by  two  other  translations  of  the  same  work,  one  by  R.  H. 
M.  Elwes,  the  other  by  W.  H.  White,  revised  by  Miss  A.  H. 
Stirling.  To  Mr.  Elwes  we  also  owe  translations  of  the  Tractatus 
theologico-politicus,  the  Tractatus  politicus,  the  Tractatus  de  intellectus 
emendatione,  and  the  Epistolae  (in  part).  All  the  translations  just 
mentioned  were  first  published  in  1887.  That  they  were  appreci- 
ated and  widely  used  hardly  need  be  said.  The  Elwes  trans- 
lations (in  two  volumes)  have  passed  through  at  least  three  editions, 
and  the  White  translation  of  the  Ethic  appeared  in  a  second  edition 
last  year.  Now  we  have  a  translation  of  the  Tractatus  de  intellectus 
emendatione  by  Mr.  White,  also  revised  by  Miss  Stirling.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fortunate  that  we  thus  have  two  reputable  translations  of  the 
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two  works  of  Spinoza  which  are  most  important  for  the  student  of 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  distinctly  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  White's  translations  of  the  Ethic  and  of  the  Tractatus  de 
intellectus  emendatione  were  not  printed  and  bound  in  one  volume,  as 
the  latter  work  is  at  once  very  brief,  and  the  indispensable  introduc- 
tion to  the  former. 

It  is  with  the  translator's  introductions  to  these  two  volumes 
[apparently  by  Mr.  White],  however,  that  we  are  here  principally 
concerned.  The  new  introduction  to  the  translation  of  the  Ethic  is 
quite  long  (105  octavo  pages);  and  that  to  the  translation  of  the  Trac- 
tatus of  proportionate  length.  Here,  again,  one  must  wish  that  the 
contents  of  the  two  volumes  could  have  been  incorporated  into  one, 
so  that  the  introductions,  which  partly  cover  the  same  ground,  could 
have  been  combined.  It  is  not  that  one  objects  at  all  to  the  total 
length  of  the  two,  but  that  one  feels  that  the  same  space  could  have 
been  employed  to  better  advantage. 

The  Tractatus  is  properly  regarded  by  the  translator  not  only  as 
important  in  itself,  but  as  a  great  help  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Ethic.  The  introduction  is  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  paraphrase, 
but  is  carefully  and  well  done,  and  the  translator  takes  pains  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  most  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  essay 
itself.  The  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  the  translation  of  the 
Ethic  is  much  more  elaborate  than  that  prefixed  to  the  first  edition. 
In  the  latter  the  translator  had  said  that  his  desire  was  "  not  to  pro- 
vide a  commentary,  but  a  stimulus."  Rather  more  than  that  is 
attempted  in  the  present  case,  and  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  we 
have  here  presented  much  that  will  prove  useful  to  the  student  of 
Spinoza.  First,  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  philosopher's 
life  is  given  ;  then  a  statement  of  the  dates  of  publication  of  Spinoza's 
various  works,  together  with  the  substance  of  what  is  known  regard- 
ing the  order  and  time  of  their  composition.  Distinctly  interesting 
is  the  comparison,  in  parallel  columns,  of  certain  definitions  in  the 
Short  Treatise  upon  God,  Man,  and  Man's  Well-being,  the  letters  to 
Oldenburg,  and  the  Ethic.  The  remainder  of  the  introduction  is 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  Spinoza's  doctrine,  particularly  as  con- 
tained in  the  Tractatus  de  intellectus  emendatione,  the  Tractatus  theo- 
logico-politicus,  and  the  Ethic.  Here,  again,  the  treatment  largely 
takes  the  form  of  a  highly  condensed  paraphrase.  This  is  perhaps 
not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  objected  to,  provided  it  be  recognized  that 
the  introduction  is  calculated  to  serve  rather  as  a  commentary  on, 
than  as  a  preparation  for,  the  translation. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the 
introduction  is  a  mere  summary.  The  translator  takes  his  author 
very  seriously,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  inspire  in  others  the 
living  interest  in  Spinoza  which  he  himself  so  evidently  feels.  In- 
deed, he  probably  goes  to  the  extreme  in  emphasizing  the  ethical 
character  of  Spinoza's  system  of  thought.  For  instance,  in  one  pas- 
sage he  says  explicitly,  what  is  assumed  throughout :  "  The  ontology  is 
subsidiary.  What  Spinoza  was  most  anxious  to  do  was  to  teach  the 
true  doctrine  and  treatment  of  human  vice  and  human  virtue" 
(p.  Ixx).  I  cannot  but  regard  this  view,  — not  an  uncommon  one,  of 
course,  —  as  on  the  whole  erroneous.  The  Short  Treatise  and  the 
Tractatus  de  intellectus  emendatione  show  plainly  enough,  to  be  sure, 
that  Spinoza's  original  aim  was  distinctly  ethical.  But  the  'blessed 
life '  for  Spinoza  lay  precisely  in  contemplation  ;  so  that  if,  in  the 
beginning,  the  metaphysical  side  of  his  doctrine  was  a  means  only, 
it  later  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  end  in  itself. 

The  writer,  who  seems  particularly  interested  in  the  religious  bear- 
ing of  Spinoza's  system,  devotes  twenty  pages  to  an  exposition  of 
the  Tractatus  theologico-politicus.  While  recognizing  the  serious  diffi- 
culties presented  by  this  treatise,  he  concludes  that  Spinoza's  "object 
was  most  distinctly  not  rationalistic  criticism,  but  to  put  the  Bible 
upon  a  pedestal  and  to  strengthen  its  authority"  (p.  Ixii).  This 
statement  by  itself,  however,  is  at  least  ambiguous.  Later  on,  the 
writer  points  out  that  "Spinoza's  scheme  of  salvation"  is  "purely 
intellectual "  (p.  Ixxxvii);  and  hardly  seems  to  realize  that  a  religion 
which  consists  merely  in  clearness  of  insight  and  suppression  of 
emotion  is,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  no  religion  at  all.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  religion  is  necessarily  znrational,  or 
that  true  religion  is  ever  so ;  but  that,  most  certainly,  religion  does 
not  consist  in  mere  rationality.  The  treatment  of  Spinoza's  decidedly 
obscure  doctrine  of  the  '  eternity '  of  the  mind  is  rather  unsatisfactory. 
After  showing  the  difficulties,  the  writer  concludes  that :  "  Spinoza 
believes  that  the  more  reasonable  we  are,  the  better  will  it  be  for  us, 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  for  us  in  some  sense,  although  in  what 
sense  us  is  obscure"  (p.  xcviii).  Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more 
non-committal  than  this. 

The  '  revision  '  of  the  translation  of  the  Ethic  has  resulted  in  only 
a  few  verbal  changes,  and  the  paging  in  this  edition  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  in  the  former  one.  The  book  is  also  supplied  with 
the  same  fairly  good  index.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  though  the 
plates  are  practically  the  same,  the  new  edition  is  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  former  one  in  quality  of  paper  and  clearness  of  print. 
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In  short,  the  translator  has  provided  his  readers  with  a  really 
useful  introduction,  which,  however,  is  likely  to  prove  more  satis- 
factory as  a  commentary  on  the  translation  than  as  a  preparation 
for  it.  While  one  may  disagree  in  certain  respects  with  his  point  of 
view,  one  must  recognize  that  his  treatment  of  Spinoza's  system  is 
the  more  valuable  for  being  so  completely  sympathetic.  If  these 
two  volumes  were  incorporated  into  one,  —  which  need  not  be  at  all 
bulky,  —  they  would  probably  constitute  a  better  text-book,  on  the 
whole,  than  we  now  have  for  the  student  of  Spinoza. 

In  closing,  one  is  tempted  to  quote  a  remark  which  the  translator 
makes  in  a  footnote  to  the  introduction  (p.  xli):  "The  present 
opportunity  may  serve  for  saying  that  Sir  F.  Pollock's  Spinoza  is  a 
book  which  must  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  study  Spinoza.  It  is 
a  type  of  what  such  a  book  should  be,  a  model  of  accurate  scholar- 
ship and  of  that  genuine  criticism  which  judges  sympathetically  after 
comprehension."  One  can  hardly  imagine  any  sufficient  reason  why 
this  admirable  book  should  remain  out  of  print.  The  author's  own 
view  of  particular  sides  of  Spinoza's  doctrine  may  have  changed  in 
the  years  past,  and,  as  his  work  is  now  in  quite  another  department 
than  philosophy,  he  may  not  care  to  take  time  for  revision  ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  the  loss  must  be  felt  wherever  philosophy  is  taught. 
It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  single  work,  in  English, 
French,  or  German,  is  so  well  calculated  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Spinoza  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  Spinoza:  His  Life 
and  Philosophy. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 

Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing.  By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  in  Yale  University. 
Chautauqua  Century  Press,  Meadville,  Pa.,  1895.  —  pp.  xii,  304. 

"  This  is  the  first  book  on  the  new  or  experimental  psychology 
written  in  the  English  language.  That  it  has  been  written  expressly 
for  the  people  will,  I  hope,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
science  in  its  desire  to  serve  humanity."  Such  is  Dr.  Scripture's 
own  statement  with  regard  to  his  book.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  a 
philanthropist.  He  lives  up  to  the  motto  of  his  publishers,  —  "  The 
Many,  not  the  Few."  Now  we  have  no  desire  to  belittle  the  work  of 
those  whose  aim  is  to  write  scientific  books  that  shall  be  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  all  persons,  whether  previously  informed  on  the 
subject  or  not.  But  there  is  a  formidable  danger  attaching  to  such 
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endeavors,  the  danger,  namely,  that  in  trying  to  be  simple  we  shall 
be  merely  puerile,  while  in  trying  to  be  familiar  with  our  readers  we 
shall  become  offensively  patronizing.  Dr.  Scripture,  we  regret  to  say, 
falls  hopelessly  into  this  pitfall.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  keen- 
witted business  man  taking  up  Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing  in  a 
leisure  moment,  and  reading  the  opening  words  :  "  Eyes  and  No- Eyes 
journeyed  together.  No- Eyes  saw  only  what  thrust  itself  upon  him ; 
Eyes  was  on  the  watch  for  everything."  A  child  of  ten  would  be 
pleased  and  attracted  by  this  sort  of  thing  ;  the  effect  on  any  intelli- 
gent adult  would,  we  fear,  be  quite  the  contrary.  Let  us  quote  a  few 
more  passages.  "  In  the  first  place,  what  is  attention  ?  It  is  a  very 
sad  fact,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is  "  (p.  89).  "If  I  were  writing 
a  dictionary  I  would  define  memory  as  that  portion  of  mental  life  about 
which  everybody  has  been  talking  for  three  thousand  years  without 
telling  us  anything  more  than  anybody  of  common  sense  knows 
beforehand  "  (p.  239).  Let  us  devoutly  hope  that  Dr.  Scripture  will 
r»ever  write  a  dictionary.  Notice  the  following  flight  of  the  scientific 
imagination :  "  Probably  no  better  illustration  of  this  method  for 
finding  the  threshold  [of  sound  intensity]  could  be  found  than  dis- 
tant footsteps  heard  in  a  still  night.  All  is  silence.  The  assassin 
in  his  hiding-place  feels  secure  from  pursuit.  Suddenly  he  notices  a 
faint  sound;  is  it  pursuit  or  imagination?  It  becomes  louder  and 
distinct  enough  to  be  clearly,  though  faintly,  heard ;  avenging  justice 
is  at  hand.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  at  the  first  hearing  represents 
the  threshold.  The  pursuers  come  nearer  and  nearer,  but  never 
think  of  searching  the  bushes  by  the  wayside.  Their  footsteps  die 
away  in  the  distance ;  the  last  faint  sound  disappears  at  the  threshold. 
Silence  ;  escape  at  last  "  (pp.  147, 148).  "  What  is  rhythmic  action  ? 
Such  a  hard  Greek  word  as  rhythm  (alas !  there  is  no  English  word) 
must  mean  something  very  dreadful "  (p.  253).  Is  the  state  of  men- 
tal development  to  which  these  remarks  are  addressed  that  of  all  the 
non-psychological  members  of  the  community  ?  If  so,  no  wonder  that 
Dr.  Scripture  feels  the  imperative  necessity  of  acquainting  'the 
people  '  with  psychology.  The  passages  quoted  are,  however,  models 
of  dignity  when  compared  with  some  of  the  illustrations,  those,  for 
instance,  on  pp.  39,  47,  and  114.  The  principle  which  governs 
Dr.  Scripture's  attempts  to  write  « for  the  people '  seems  to  be  that 
expressed  by  himself  on  p.  248  :  "  If  you  wish  your  class  to  remem- 
ber the  story  of  Waterloo  make  a  pun  about  it,  and  a  bad  one,  too." 

However,   the  best  way  to  reach  the  multitude  is  a  matter  of 
opinion ;  possibly  a  matter  of  taste.     But  a  more  serious  criticism 
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must  be  made  on  Dr.  Scripture's  book.  He  has  incorporated  into 
his  text  long  extracts  from  the  translation  of  Wundt's  Vorlesungen 
iiber  Menschen-  und  Thierseele,  recently  made  by  Professors  Creighton 
and  Titchener,  and  has  omitted  to  give  due  credit  to  the  translators. 
Compare  a  large  portion  of  his  chapter  on  Emotion  with  pp.  372-380 
of  Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psychology.  There  are  other 
instances,  the  most  striking  being  the  passage  on  pp.  272,  273,  of 
Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing,  which  is  a  literal  transcription  from 
pp.  267,  268,  of  the  Lectures,  no  acknowledgment  being  made  in 
this  case  either  to  the  translators  or  to  Wundt  himself,  whose  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  chapter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Scripture 
will  speedily  make  all  possible  reparation  for  this  unfortunate  omis- 
sion, which  looks  like  a  grave  breach  of  courtesy. 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Logik  und  System  der   Wissenschaften.     Von  PROFESSOR  DR. 
L.  RABUS.     Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  1895,  A.  Deichert.— pp.  xii,  360. 

Professor  Rabus'  preparatory  description  of  his  book  as  the  ripe 
fruit  of  thirty  years'  special  study  of  logical  problems,  is  calculated 
to  excite  expectations  which  the  present  volume  does  not  altogether 
fulfill.  For  though  it  affords  abundant  evidence  of  his  minute  and 
recondite  learning,  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient  alike  in  the  spec- 
ulative power  which  seizes  new  and  fruitful  points  of  view,  in  cogency 
and  firmness  of  argumentative  texture  which  either  constrains  assent 
or  challenges  refutation,  and  in  that  lucidity  and  vividness  of  exposi- 
tion which  makes  the  old  appear  in  a  clearer  light.  The  excellence, 
however,  of  his  bibliography  and  the  historical  accounts  of  the 
various  logical  doctrines,  which  (as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned) 
seem  to  be  brought  down  almost  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press, 
are  likely  to  give  his  work  permanent  value  as  a  handy  book  of 
reference,  especially  in  cases  where  Prantl's  History  of  Logic  is 
unattainable,  or  too  elaborate,  or  not  sufficiently  recent. 

Professor  Rabus  begins  by  distinguishing  as  the  two  sides  of 
Logic,  the  formal  aspect  in  which  it  is  the  science  of  the  process  of 
cognition  regarded  in  abstraction,  and  the  more  properly  epistemo- 
logical  side  which  takes  account  also  of  the  other  factors  actually 
operative  in  the  production  of  knowledge.  As  will,  however,  appear 
in  the  sequel,  it  is  the  former  sense  which  has  chiefly  inspired  his 
own  treatment  of  the  subject.  Upon  this  preliminary  discussion  of 
the  conception  of  Logic,  there  follows  (pp.  4-55)  a  retrospect  over 
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the  history  of  Logic,  which  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
pressing  need  of  Logic,  and  the  sole  antidote  against  fragmentari- 
ness,  is  a  doctrine  of  the  categories  capable  of  forming  a  framework 
for  all  knowledge. 

In  supplying  this  need,  Professor  Rabus  sets  out  from  the  mass 
of  images  presented  to  thought,  and  affording  the  occasion,  object, 
and  content,  of  its  thinking.  In  spite  of  the  given  character  of  this 
imagery  it  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  already  containing  a 
hidden  activity  of  thought,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  subsequently 
becomes  explicit,  opposes  itself  to  the  image  and  masters  it  (p.  56). 
Less  metaphorically  (p.  61),  that  the  images  have  a  meaning  is  the 
given  fact,  and  so  thought  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  latent  activity  in  the 
images,  which,  however  (§  20),  need  not  be  necessarily  derived  from 
a  sensible  source,  but  may  also  testify  to  the  existence  of  the  supra- 
sensible.  The  coincidence  of  the  image  with  its  original,  as  well  as 
the  attainment  of  certainty,  are  only  results  of  the  process  of  cogni- 
tion. 

The  proximate  stage  in  the  process  is  Perception  (  Wahmehmung), 
which  is  denned  as  thinking  which  separates  itself  from  the  image, 
and  objectifies  both  the  latter  and  itself  by  admitting  the  existence 
of  both  in  their  relation.  It  is  as  perception  that  thought  determines 
spatial  and  temporal  relations,  change  and  magnitude.  Representa- 
tion ( Vorstelleii)  is  the  next  stage  of  the  process  of  knowledge  :  it 
thinks  the  one  by  means  of  another  and  as  another,  and  includes 
the  processes  known  to  logicians  as  Induction,  Division,  Analogy, 
Example,  Association  of  Ideas,  and  Hypothesis. 

We  approach  next  the  activity  of  Judgment,  which  is  the  specifically 
logical  thinking.  It  defines  one  representation  with  respect  to 
others,  tests  it  and  decides  its  validity.  Its  fundamental  forms  are 
Modality,  Relation  (argumentation),  Exclusion,  and  Conclusion. 
The  first  tests  the  representation  with  reference  to  perception  and 
considers  whether  it  is  actual,  probable,  necessary  or  possible. 
Under  the  second  head  causal,  restrictive,  disjunctive,  and  condi- 
tional judgments  are  treated.  The  exclusive  judgments,  so  called 
because  they  aim  by  means  of  an  implicit  concept  to  exclude  alien 
elements  from  the  sphere  of  a  representation,  are  likewise  subjected 
to  a  fourfold  classification,  as  qualitative  (affirmative  and  negative), 
quantitative  (universal  and  particular),  opposed,  and  contraposed.  The 
conclusive  judgments,  lastly,  aim  at  bringing  out  the  concept  as  the 
unity  which  combines  one  representation  with  another.  It  is  this 
unity  which  (i)  as  the  middle  term  of  the  Syllogism  holds  together 
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the  premisses ;  (2)  is  constituted  by  the  connected  middle  terms  of 
the  Sorites ;  (3)  combines  genus  and  difference  in  Definition;  and 
(4)  displays  itself  in  the  self-evidence  of  the  Axiom. 

The  culmination  of  the  doctrine  of  thought,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  conceptual  thinking  and  its  articulation  in  the  system  of 
supreme  concepts  or  categories.  Its  function  is  to  express  the  unity 
of  thought  which  is  the  aim  and  yet  the  basis  of  all  multiplicity. 
This  is  called  Understanding  (Begreifen}  or  genetic  thinking,  in  order 
to  indicate  the  self-development  of  the  uniting  thought.  The  funda- 
mental category  is  that  of  Unity.  But  having  posited  itself  as  unity, 
thought  proceeds  to  distinguish  and  to  relate  itself  to  what  it  distin- 
guishes. The  latter  is  consequently  opposed  to  it  and  has  to  be 
reunited  with  it.  Thus  the  Essence  (Weseri}  by  Development  and 
Mediation  acquires  Form,  and  these  constitute  the  four  categories-in- 
chief.  Each  of  these  in  turn  exhibits  a  fourfold  division,  into 
(i)  Purpose,  Ground,  Force  and  Activity;  (2)  Self-realization 
(Selbstverwirklichung),  Gradual  Development,  Specific  Propagation 
(Artweise  Fortpflanzung),  and  Partition  of  a  Whole  ;  (3)  Substantiality, 
Causality,  Reciprocity  and  Relativity  of  Opposites ;  (4)  Synthesis, 
Analysis,  Antithesis  and  Thesis. 

The  above  outline  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  manner  of 
Professor  Rabus'  thinking,  which  evidently  reverts  to  the  type  which 
the  Germans  once  regarded  as  their  chief  glory  and  are  now  inclined 
to  consider  a  national  extravagance.  For  the  English-speaking 
world  Hegel  has  become  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  representative 
of  this  speculative  tendency,  and  on  this  account  many  critics  would 
probably  not  hesitate  to  declare  Professor  Rabus'  doctrine  Hegelian, 
in  spirit  if  not  in  form.  Yet  one  might  learn  from  Professor  Rabus' 
own  pages  how  traditional  was  the  problem  of  which  the  Hegelian 
Dialectic  essayed  a  solution,  and  how  persistently  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  attempts.  Nor  are  there  lacking  important  differ- 
ences between  our  author  and  Hegel.  He  does  not  put  forward  his 
scheme  of  categories  as  the  absolute  law  of  the  universe,  but  confines 
it  to  the  sphere  of  thought,  so  that  logic  does  not  with  him  become 
metaphysic.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  all  his  divisions  proceed 
by  fours  instead  of  by  threes.  The  important  question  whether  a 
"triadic"  or  a  "tetradic"  scheme  more  truly  represents  the  essence 
of  thought,  must  be  left  to  be  fought  out  by  believers  in  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  confess  that  to  me  it  has  a  Pythagorean  flavor,  and  that 
both  the  threefold  and  the  fourfold  division  frequently  has  to  be 
forced  upon  the  facts.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Professor  Rabus 
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deplores  (p.  230),  that  the  construction  of  a  table  of  categories  has 
largely  ceased  to  interest  modern  philosophers,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  will  not  succeed  in  reawakening  the  interest.  If  he  desires 
to  do  so,  two  ancient  questions  seem  to  require  more  elucidation. 
The  first  is,  how  precisely  does  he  propose  to  establish  the  apriority 
of  the  categories  and  what  precisely  does  he  mean  by  a  priori?  The 
second  is,  how  can  he  complete  the  scheme  of  thought,  if  thought  be 
truly  "genetic,"  and  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  its  evolution  ?  To 
the  second  question  he  may  indeed  be  tempted  to  reply  that  the  path 
of  development  is  predetermined  from  the  first,  but  by  so  doing  he 
will  only  confirm  a  suspicion  which  already  strongly  suggests  itself, 
viz.,  that  his  "  category "  of  Development  does  not  really  develop 
anything  new,  and  hence  is  not  development  in  the  modern  sense 
at  all. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  final  section  of  the 
book,  containing  an  "  encyclopaedic  "  view  of  the  sciences,  seems  too 
scrappy  to  need  notice.  The  whole  scheme  is  marked  by  a  strongly 
theological  tendency.  R  c  s>  SCHILLER. 
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LOGICAL. 
Zur  Theorie  der  Beobachtung.     BENNO  ERDMANN.     Ar.  f.  sys. 

Ph.,  i,  i,  pp.  14-33 ;  2>  PP-  us-16^ 

These  papers  attempt  to  exhibit,  with  a  view  to  logical  purposes, 
the  elementary  ingredients  of  the  concept  and  the  elementary  kinds 
of  scientific  observation.  Confining  ourselves  to  sensuous  perception, 
we  may  say  that  all  observation  rests  on  apperceptive  or  attentive 
perception.  Apperception  is  used  here  simply  as  a  comprehensive 
term  to  designate  the  content  of  those  reproductive  processes  that 
accompany  every  perception  of  the  developed  consciousness.  Of 
apperceptive  sensuous  perception  two  kinds  may  be  distinguished, 
the  immediate  and  the  mediate.  In  the  former,  the  elements  are 
assimilated;  in  the  latter,  the  associative  process  is  mediated  by 
memory-images.  Perception  of  the  latter  kind  is  the  more  common. 
Now  one  kind  of  observation  is  the  Scientific,  which  may  be  defined 
as  attentive  sensuous  perception  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
according  to  concepts  the  object  of  perception.  For  this  purpose 
the  apperceptive  complex  that  is  aroused  through  stimulation  must 
be  either  a  residue  of,  or  disposition  to,  conceptual  ideas.  This 
purpose  demands,  too,  that  this  complex  be  as  rich  as  possible  in  the 
number  of  its  elements,  for  apperception  is  the  determining  factor  in 
scientific  observation.  Furthermore,  an  observation  is  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  science  only  when  attended  by  a  feeling  of  interest. 
Scientific  observation  is  an  art :  it  creates  its  object  as  a  type,  after 
the  manner  of  art.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  part  played  by 
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conceptual  ideas  in  scientific  observation,  it  follows  that  in  it  percep- 
tion and  thought  interpenetrate.  It  is  not  only  attentive  sensuous 
perception  for  the  purpose  of  conceptual  determination,  but  in  itself 
it  is  a  conceptually  determined  perception  of  sense.  We  may  accord- 
ingly say,  from  analogy  to  the  judgment,  that  our  observations  may 
be  true,  probable,  or  false.  The  logical  theory  of  scientific  observa- 
tion has  to  show,  (i)  what  kinds  of  observation  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished according  to  the  purposes  of  scientific  knowledge;  (2) 
under  what  conditions  they  are  valid  ;  (3)  what  functions  appertain 
to  scientific  observation  in  general.  Now  though  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  scientific  observation,  while  it  is  being  effected,  should 
exhibit  itself  as  a  completed  judgment,  yet  for  the  purposes  of  theory, 
we  must  represent  every  observation  by  a  judgment  of  observation. 
If  the  observation  contains  only  what  is  immediately  given  in  sense, 
we  call  it  a  Judgment  of  Perception ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
contained  in  the  observation  elements  of  a  reproductive  character, 
aroused  through  the  apperceptive  complex,  then  it  may  be  called  a 
Judgment  of  Experience.  It  is  clear  that  the  logical  structure  of 
such  judgments  may  be  very  different  in  different  cases.  In  the 
simplest  cases  the  processes  will  be  partly  those  of  identification, 
partly  of  analysis,  and  partly  of  subsumption.  These  processes  are 
presupposed  in  direct  observation,  and  what  holds  there  may  be 
easily  transferred  to  symbolical  observation.  In  identifying  obser- 
vation there  is  presupposed  the  conceptually  determined  apperceptive 
complex  of  the  object  to  be  observed.  The  total  idea  which  repre- 
sents the  object  of  the  observation  is  a  single  idea.  As  such  it  is 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  apperceptive  complex  contains 
space  and  time  determinations  as  essential  characteristics,  though 
this  complex  may  not  be  won  through  earlier  observation  of  the 
object,  but  may  be  obtained  by  hearsay.  In  scientific  observation 
for  the  purpose  of  Analysis,  attention  is  directed  to  a  part  of  an 
object.  This  process  plays  such  a  large  part  in  all  kinds  of  obser- 
vation that  it  has  often  been  regarded  by  philosophers  as  the  only 
genuine  scientific  observation.  It  is  indeed  scientific  observation 
par  excellence.  In  the  simplest  cases  such  observations  are  judg- 
ments of  perception,  i.e.,  they  contain  nothing  but  what  lies  in  the 
apperceived  object.  But  they  become  judgments  of  experience  when 
there  enter  into  the  subject,  or  predicate,  or  both,  determinations 
resulting  from  reproduction  of  earlier  perceptions.  An  observation 
is  one  of  Subsumption,  when  its  purpose  is  to  determine  an  object 
of  perception  as  an  example  of  a  class.  It  serves  the  purpose  of 
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classification.  It  is  in  general  a  judgment  of  experience.  In  all 
these  varieties  of  observational  process,  the  various  divisions  and 
distinctions,  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  cross  and 
re-cross  each  other.  A  R  HJLL 

Context   and  Meaning.     ALFRED    SIDGWICK.     Mind,  No.   15, 
pp.  281—306. 

The  problem  discussed  in  this  article  is  the  best  method  of 
"rearranging  some  of  the  terminology  of  logic  in  face  of  a  clear 
recognition  that  .  .  .  the  logical  character  of  any  name  and  of  any 
proposition  is  to  be  sought  not  merely  in  that  name  or  proposition 
taken  as  an  independent  entity,  but  as  influenced  by  the  special 
context  in  which  it  happens  to  be  used ;  or  ...  that  it  is  function 
rather  than  structure  which  ought  to  determine  our  classification  of 
actual  names  and  propositions."-— The  most  important  distinction 
among  the  kinds  of  use  to  which  any  name  may  be  put,  is  that 
between  what  may  be  called  its  descriptive  and  non-descriptive  use.  If 
we  speak  for  shortness  of  *  descriptive  '  and  '  non-descriptive '  names, 
we  must  remember  that  no  name  is  incapable  of  being  put  indiffer- 
ently to  either  use  on  occasion.  To  make  the  essential  character  of 
descriptive  names  turn  upon  actual  function  is  to  be  led  at  once  into 
an  inquiry  into  the  different  kinds  of  propositions,  since  it  is  only  in 
propositions  that  names  perform  their  functions.  When  we  come  to 
classify  propositions,  we  see  that,  whatever  be  their  form,  in  use  they 
must  either  express  a  major  or  a  minor  premiss.  It  will  be  better, 
however,  for  various  reasons  to  speak  of  the  former  as  inferential 
and  the  latter  as  predicative  assertions.  These  characters,  it  must 
be  remembered,  do  not  attach  to  the  propositions  as  such,  but  are 
decided  by  their  actual  use.  When  thus  determined  the  distinction 
corresponds  exactly  with  that  between  major  and  minor  premisses. 
The  major  premiss  is  a  pure  inferential,  while  it  is  only  a  minor 
premiss  which  can  predicate  with  a  meaning.  — When  propositions 
are  regarded  as  constituted  by  their  actual  use  in  a  syllogism,  they 
cannot  strictly  be  said  to  have  independent  meaning;  and  yet  in 
speaking  at  all  of  their  difference  of  import  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
assuming  their  independence.  There  seems  perhaps  to  be  no 
objection  to  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  independent,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  allow  this  assumption  to  lead  us  astray.  For  the  majority  of 
assertions  come  to  us  in  the  first  place  as  independent  entities,  and 
we  are  left  to  imagine  uses  for  them.  It  is  natural  that  there  should 
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be  a  good  deal  of  agreement  as  to  the  special  use  which  best  befits 
a  given  truth,  and  in  this  way  we  draw  convenient  rough  distinctions 
like  that  between  assertions  of  general  rule  and  of  particular  fact. 
From  our  point  of  view,  we  cannot  in  strictness  regard  the  premisses 
of  a  syllogism  as  existing  independently  of  the  conclusion  —  as  being 
put  together  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  Premisses  and 
conclusion  have  no  priority  the  one  to  the  other.  They  are  related 
as  the  sides  containing,  to  the  angle  contained.  When  the  premisses 
qua  premisses  are  fully  apprehended,  we  have  already  the  conclusion; 
and  until  this  joint  effect  is  perceived  they  are  only  incompletely 
understood  sentences.  We  have  further  to  note  that  propositions 
undergo  modifications  in  being  combined  into  premisses.  The  art 
of  the  logician  consists  in  the  skill  with  which  he  distinguishes 
between  the  meaning  separately  and  the  meaning  when  thus 
combined  —  i.e.,  between  the  degree  of  definiteness  required  for  each 
of  these  two  purposes  respectively.  To  change  two  propositions  into 
connected  premisses  is  to  render  one  or  both  more  definite  than  it 
was  before.  The  danger  in  any  syllogism  arises  from  the  chance  of 
ambiguity  in  one  or  both  of  the  premisses.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  'descriptive  '  and  'non-descriptive'  use 
of  a  name.  For  only  the  former  can  produce  ambiguity,  and  only  in 
dealing  with  this  is  the  demand  for  a  definition  relevant.  It  is 
never  the  mere  indefiniteness  of  a  name  which  gives  the  right  to  ask 
for  a  definition,  but  only  such  indefiniteness  as  in  a  particular  use 
produces  ambiguity.  The  controversial  demand  for  a  definition  is 
always  a  quibble,  unless  it  is  a  request  for  the  removal  of  an 
ambiguity,  —  unless,  that  is,  the  assertion  is  regarded  as  a  premiss, 
and  the  word  to  be  defined  as  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism. 

J.  E.  C. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Bemerkungen  zum  Begriff  des  Gegenstandes  der  Psychologic. 
R.  AVENARIUS.  V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XVIII,  2,  137-161;  4,  400-420; 
XIX,  i,  1-19;  2,  129-145. 

Our  conception  of  the  object  of  psychology  has  developed  through 
three  stages  :  the  Naive-empirical,  the  Naive-critical,  and  the  Em- 
pirico-critical.  At  the  first  stage  the  soul  is  regarded  as  an  internal 
entity  which  forms  the  direct  object  of  the  science,  and  may  be 
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known  empirically.  In  the  Naive-critical  period  this  conception  is 
discarded.  The  functions  of  consciousness  become  the  subject- 
matter  of  psychology.  Even  here,  however,  some  kind  of  a  sub- 
strate comes  to  be  assumed,  and  we  return  to  a  dualism  with  the 
internal  as  the  subject-matter  of  our  science.  At  the  third  stage  we 
first  divide  the  world  into  ego  and  non-ego,  and  then  rise  above  this 
dualism  to  find  that  experience,  as  a  whole  and  a  unit,  is  to  be  our 
field,  no  part  of  which  can  be  explained  without  the  other.  We  can- 
not, at  this  third  stage,  separate  the  world  of  thought  from  the  world 
of  ideas.  To  consider  the  idea  of  a  tree  apart  from  its  relations  to 
the  external  world  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tendency  of  thought.  If 
we  say  that  all  is  sensation,  we  explain  the  known  by  the  relatively 
unknown,  and  reduce  the  universe  in  the  end  to  the  unintelligible 
concept  of  the  vibrations  of  brain-molecules.  If  we  oppose  the  world 
of  ideas  to  the  external  world  of  things  in  a  spatial  sense,  we  merely 
oppose  the  brain  and  more  internal  nervous  organs  to  external 
objects.  If  the  opposition  is  not  made  spatially,  it  is  entirely  mean- 
ingless. If  we  cannot  thus  divide  our  experience  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  the  object  of  psychology,  we  must  accept  the  totality  of 
experience  as  this  object.  The  full  experience  contains  both  the 
ego  and  non-ego  in  the  complexity  of  their  inter-connections.  In 
ordinary  speech  we  abstract  from  this  totality  and  make  statements 
of  the  relations  between  partial  elements.  Psychology  must  proceed 
from  these  elements,  as  they  are  found  in  common  speech  in 
abstraction  from  their  relations,  to  their  union  in  the  complete 
experience.  There  we  shall  have  neither  inner  nor  outer,  for  both 
will  be  united.  This  division  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between 
bodily  things  and  affections  of  sense.  Both  belong  to  psychology, 
since  they  depend  upon  the  individual  and  the  central  system  of  the 
individual.  This  forms  the  ultimate  test  of  the  object  of  psychology. 
In  our  full  experience  there  is  no  absolute  metaphysical  difference 
in  kind  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical.  If  there  were,  we 
could  not  constantly  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  nor  say  that  one 
was  the  copy  of  the  other.  Matter  is  but  an  abstraction  from  the 
individual  members  opposed  to  the  central  member.  The  distinction 
between  a  central  member  and  an  opposing  member  is  that  one  per- 
ceives, the  other  does  not.  Logically  we  can  discover  no  difference 
between  a  perceiving  object  and  one  that  does  not  perceive.  They 
differ  in  physical  constitution  and  in  function,  but  we  can  find  no 
absolute  difference  between  them.  In  every  attempt  to  state  the 
difference,  we  find  ourselves  tacitly  assuming  that  conceivably  the 
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lifeless  might  perceive.  We  can  only  state  the  difference  between 
them  by  saying  that  there  is  a  logical  relation  between  the  objects 
surrounding  the  perceiving  individual  and  the  central  system  of  the 
latter,  by  virtue  of  which  changes  in  the  environment  are  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  the  central  system.  This  is  a  functional  rela- 
tion between  two  partial  experiences,  no  more  transcendent  and 
mystical  in  its  nature  than  the  physical  and  mathematical  relations 
between  our  partial  experiences.  The  objects  of  psychology  are  not 
different  from  the  objects  of  the  other  sciences  ;  they  are  the  same 
objects  regarded  in  a  different  way,  as  dependent  on  the  individual. 
Not  only  do  we  distinguish  ourselves  from  the  objects  around  us,  but 
certain  objects  to  us  are  themselves  subjects  to  certain  of  their  sur- 
roundings. This  latter  distinction  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former. 
We  regard  a  mass  of  matter  as  a  subject  when  there  is  a  functional 
relation  between  the  changes  in  its  central  system  and  the  changes 
in  its  environment.  We  regard  such  a  mass  as  a  subject,  not  only 
when  these  changes  are  actually  taking  place,  but  also  when  they 
can  take  place  if  the  circumstances  are  slightly  changed.  A  man  is 
a  subject,  potentially  at  least,  when  asleep,  or  even  in  embryo.  By 
further  extension  of  this  concept,  we  see  a  potential  subject  in  any 
stage  of  man's  development.  We  have  here  the  means  of  passing 
logically  from  dead  matter  to  a  living  subject.  The  gap  between 
nebulous  matter  and  the  human  mind  may  be  crossed  by  direct 
logical  steps,  and  our  world-concept  become  a  world-system. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

Observations  comparatives  sur  la  reconnaissance,  la  discrimina- 
tion, et  V association.     BOURDON.     Rev.  Ph.,  XX,  8,  153-189. 

This  experimental  study  was  made  for  the  sake  of  finding  whether 
there  is  any  established  connection  between  recognition,  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  association  of  ideas.  To  test  the  power  of  recogni- 
tion, the  subject  was  given  series  of  letters,  or  words  in  which  a  single 
letter  or  word  was  repeated.  The  recognition  of  such  repetition  was 
noticeably  affected  by  the  position  of  the  word  in  its  first  appearance ; 
by  the  interest  attached  to  the  word  itself ;  by  the  number  of  inter- 
vening words  ;  and  by  the  rate  at  which  the  words  were  given. 
False  recognitions  frequently  occurred  when  some  word  roused  the 
attention  a  little.  In  regard  to  the  theory  of  recognition,  these 
experiments  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  recognition  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  localization,  nor  with  representation.  It  is  an 
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intellectual  feeling,  a  feeling  of  an  easier  and  more  complete 
perception.  —  In  testing  discrimination,  the  subjects  were  asked  to 
mark  every  recurrence  of  certain  letters  in  printed  sheets.  This 
was  tried  with  pages  of  printed  words  and  also  with  pages  of  letters 
jumbled  together  without  sense.  It  was  easier  to  keep  count  of 
the  repetitions  of  one  or  two  letters  than  to  keep  count  of  the 
recurrence  of  four  or  five.  It  was  much  easier  to  discriminate 
letters  in  the  text  without  sense  than  in  the  other  text  of  printed 
words.  The  mechanism  of  discrimination  is  that  of  recognition  with 
more  effort  of  the  attention.  If  the  recognition  is  complicated  by 
articulating  as  one  reads,  the  discrimination  is  more  imperfect.  —  In 
the  experiments  with  association,  lists  of  words  were  given,  and  an 
associated  word  was  written  opposite  each  word  in  the  lists.  After 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  lists  were  given  again,  and 
certain  series  were  repeated  many  times  in  order  to  determine  the 
individual  tendency  towards  variation.  Intellectual  instability  here 
is  due  to  the  possession  of  a  wealth  and  abundance  of  associations. 
A  comparison  of  the  three  tables  of  numerical  results  shows  that  all 
these  processes  are  closely  allied,  but  association  and  recognition 
are  evidently  more  intimately  related  to  each  other  than  they  are  to 
discrimination.  A  j  HAMLIN> 

De  la  ressemblance  et  de  la  contiguitt  dans  V association  des  id/es. 
C.  DUMONT.     Rev.  de  Met.,  Ill,  3,  pp.  285-307. 

The  law  of  similarity  and  the  law  of  contiguity  in  the  association 
of  ideas  being  assumed  reducible  to  a  single  law,  some  psychologists 
think  that  the  law  of  similarity  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  law 
of  contiguity.  They  reason  thus  :  A  priori,  the  idea  of  similarity 
implies  a  comparison,  and  consequently  a  relation,  between  two 
terms.  This  similarity  can  be  established  and  perceived  when  both 
ideas  are  already  present  in  consciousness,  but  it  cannot  account  for 
the  association.  Correct  analysis  of  facts  will  show  that  where  one 
idea  seems  to  suggest  another  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  similarity,  the 
suggestion  is  really  made  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  contiguity.  —  To 
explain  by  the  law  of  contiguity,  however,  the  facts  cited  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  law  of  similarity,  is  to  localize  states  of  mind  in 
certain  spaces,  or,  in  other  words,  to  assume  an  extended  conscious- 
ness. Since  this  is  an  untenable  hypothesis,  we  cannot  assume  a 
subjective  contiguity,  the  subjective  connection  of  mental  states 
being  the  relation  which  the  mind  perceives  between  them.  Nervous 
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elements,  not  mental  states,  are  capable  of  being  united  by  conti- 
guity. But,  it  may  be  said,  similarity  is  a  relation  between  two 
terms  compared  and  present.  The  association  ought  to  explain  how 
the  second  term  is  brought  into  consciousness,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  explained  by  a  relation  of  the  second  term  to  the  first. 
The  answer  is  that  the  first  term  being  given,  the  rationality  of  the 
relation  may  cause  the  second  term  to  appear.  In  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  a  sort  of  elective  attraction 
pertaining  to  each  element  of  consciousness  and  making  part  of  its 
essence.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  mental  operations  involved  in 
artistic  creation  will  show  this  to  be  a  probable  supposition.  The 
results  obtained  from  mental  pathology,  especially  from  hypnotism, 
catalepsy,  and  somnambulism,  all  favor  the  law  of  similarity.  — 
Though  from  the  psychological  standpoint  contiguity  is  unthinkable, 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view  it  is  easily  conceived.  From  a 
correlation  of  psychological  and  physiological  investigations  a  general 
law  may  be  formulated :  To  associations  of  ideas  by  similarity  there 
correspond  associations  of  nervous  elements  by  contiguity.  Those 
who  seek  to  explain  the  mind  by  the  body  might  find  in  this  an 
argument  against  the  law  of  similarity,  since  it  cannot  be  explained 
in  terms  of  movements  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  mind,  however, 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  body;  neither  can  the  association  of 
ideas  by  similarity  be  explained  by  the  contiguity  of  nervous 
elements.  Similarity  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness.  It  shows 
the  depth  of  the  spiritual  nature,  which  organizes,  first,  sensation, 
and  then,  progressively,  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul. 

C.  S.  PARRISH. 

Ueber  psychophysische  Energie  und  ihre  Factoren.     K.   LASS- 
WITZ.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  I,  i,  pp.  46-64. 

This  article  is  an  additional  chapter  to  the  author's  book  entitled 
Die  moderne  Energetik  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Erkenntniskritik. 
Assuming  that  all  physical  changes  are  changes  of  energy,  and  that 
all  psychical  changes  are  connected  with  physical  changes  in  the 
nervous  system,  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  the  methods  of  Ener- 
getics in  the  field  of  psychophysics.  That  part  of  the  energy  of 
a  system,  a  change  of  which  corresponds  to  a  change  in  the  con- 
scious state  of  the  system,  is  called  psychophysical  energy.  It  is 
the  movable  energy  of  the  brain.  Now  energy  is  measured  by  its 
factors  of  capacity  and  intensity.  The  intensity  factor,  or  potential, 
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is  that  upon  which  the  transference  of  energy  depends.  When  such 
a  change  occurs  in  the  brain,  a  sensation  arises.  Accordingly,  the 
existence  of  sensation  proves  a  change  in  potential  of  the  psycho- 
physical  energy.  In  no  other  way  can  the  factors  of  psychophysical 
energy  be  measured,  since  they  cannot  be  determined  by  physical 
means.  In  psychophysics  we  experience  directly  the  psychical  side 
of  the  energy  factors.  For  the  capacity  factor  of  psychophysical 
energy  the  name  '  empathy '  is  proposed.  Empathy  is  then  a  physi- 
cal quantity,  a  physiological  brain-function,  and  is  defined  as  the 
relation  of  the  whole  energy  at  any  change  of  the  central  organ  to 
the  intensity.  Just  as  sensation  depends  upon  the  potential,  feeling 
is  correlated  with  the  capacity  factor  of  psychophysical  energy. 
Increase  of  empathy  indicates  pleasure  ;  decrease,  pain.  The  abso- 
lute value  of  the  empathy  is  the  measure  of  attention.  Although 
neither  empathy  nor  potential  is  determinable,  this  theory  gives  us 
the  advantage  of  a  view  over  psychophysical  conceptions,  and  agrees 
with  the  little  that  is  known  about  the  relations  of  feeling  and 

SenSati°n-  E.    L.    HlNMAN. 


ETHICAL. 

Free -Will  and  Responsibility.     D.  G.  RITCHIE.     Int.  J.  E.,  V, 
4,  pp.  409-31. 

The  theological  aspect  of  the  free-will  problem  has  given  place  in 
modern  times  to  the  scientific  aspect,  involving  a  supposed  conflict 
between  causal  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  moral  responsibility 
on  the  other.  Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  (i)  Scientific  '  necessity '  means  only  that  nature  is  an  intelli- 
gible whole.  The  opponents  of  necessity  confuse  it  with  fatalism  — 
its  very  opposite.  "  Necessity  means  an  orderly,  intelligible  world,  in 
which  like  causes  produce  like  events.  Fatalism  implies  a  chaotic 
world  in  which  events  may  happen  anyhow,  or  at  least  in  which  there 
are  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  orderly  sequence  of  events." 
Further,  when  we  speak  of  man's  being  determined  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  must  not  imply  that  he  is  determined  by  something  wholly 
outside  himself,  for  man  is  a  part  of  nature.  (2)  What  is  responsi- 
bility ?  I  am  responsible  for  an  act  when  my  whole  personality  is  its 
cause.  The  advocates  of  free-will,  in  accepting  this  statement, 
regard  one's  whole  personality  as  something  incapable  of  further 
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analysis.  We  must  analyze  our  personalities  into  the  effects  of 
experience ;  the  causal  chain  must  not  be  broken.  The  opponents 
of  determinism  try  to  break  it  in  three  ways.  They  maintain  (i)  that 
we  can  act  without  motives,  or  (2)  that  we  make  our  own  motives,  or 
(3)  that  while  we  seldom  act  without  motives  yet,  occasionally,  by  a 
kind  of  miracle,  we  do.  The  second  view  simply  puts  the  inde- 
terminism  one  step  further  back,  and  the  third  introduces  the  un- 
scientific concept  of  chance.  One  reason  why  we  are  apt  to  believe 
we  could  have  acted  otherwise  in  a  given  emergency,  is  that  in  calm 
retrospection  we  underestimate  the  strength  of  the  motive  which 
actually 'determined  us.  The  mere  fact  of  indecision  does  not  prove 
free-will.  Surely  a  man  need  not  act  hesitatingly  in  order  to  act 
responsibly.  We  are  constantly  assuming  the  possibility  of  calculat- 
ing the  conduct  of  people  in  given  circumstances,  and  the  inaccuracy 
of  such  calculations  is  due  only  to  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowl- 
edge. It  is  often  alleged  that  to  deny  free-will  makes  punishment 
unjust.  Punishment  has  only  three  proper  purposes  :  (i)  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  (2)  the  warning  of  others,  (3)  the  reform  of  the 
criminal.  None  of  these  is  incompatible  with  determinism,  or  com- 
patible with  indeterminism.  For  "  if  a  human  being  can  will  any- 
thing without  motives  or  can  will  to  will  without  motives,  what  is  the 
use  of  supplying  him  with  motives  to  abstain  from  evil  ?  "  Deter- 
minism has  suffered  from  the  misconception  that  the  *  character'  and 
'  circumstances '  which  determine  action  are  invariable.  On  the 
contrary,  circumstances  outwardly  the  same  "  are  not  the  same,  as 
antecedents  of  volition,  to  persons  of  different  character";  and 
character  is  always  being  modified  by  circumstances.  Too  much 
emphasis  has  been  laid  of  late  upon  heredity;  too  little  upon 
training.  People  sometimes  speak  as  if  determinism  were  a  prac- 
tically dangerous  doctrine.  But  free-will  is  practically  dangerous  if 
it  leads  us  to  underestimate  the  effect  of  circumstances.  True,  free- 
will is  useful  so  far  as  it  leads  a  man  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
improvement.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  determinism  which  holds 
character  to  be  variable,  that  need  contradict  this  belief.  Moreover, 
such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  irresistible  grace,  totally  opposed  to  free- 
will, might  be  more  useful  in  keeping  a  man  from  sin.  Lastly,  we 
must  notice  that  man  is  truly  free  only  when  his  action  is  determined 
by  reason.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 
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Automatism  in  Morality.      J.   G.   HIBBEN.      Int.  J.  E.,  V,  4, 
pp.  462-471. 

To  the  theory  of  automatism  in  morality  the  author  opposes  the 
following  considerations,  (i)  The  explanation  of  the  higher  social 
instincts  by  referring  them  to  the  lower,  is  inconsistent  with  the  true 
principle  of  evolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  lower,  as  containing 
potentially  all  that  the  higher  reveals,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
higher.  Hence,  the  crude  social  instincts  of  the  savage  are  to  be 
understood  by  comparing  them  with  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  the 
civilized  man,  rather  than  with  the  social  instincts  of  brutes.  (2)  It 
is  not  true  that  the  development  of  morality  and  of  society  have 
always  followed  parallel  lines.  The  latter  may  not  be  regarded  as 
wholly  the  cause  of  the  former.  Such  a  theory  would  not  account 
for  the  individual  reformer  who  is  far  ahead  of  his  time.  (3)  The 
fact  that  moral  practices  appear  before  the  consciousness  of  Right 
and  Duty  does  not  prove  that  moral  conduct,  without  a  rational  con- 
sciousness of  it,  is  the  essence  of  morality.  (4)  The  explanation  of 
the  genesis  of  the  social  conscience  by  referring  it  to  a  differentiation 
of  the  nervous  system,  is  not  satisfactory  since  social  excitations  can- 
not be  investigated  in  the  same  way  as  physiological  excitations. 
The  definition  of  morality  as  health,  of  immorality  as  disease,  implies 
the  assumption  of  the  very  point  in  question,  viz.,  the  automatism  of 
the  will.  (5)  The  statement  that  morality  has  no  significance  except 
in  society  utterly  ignores  the  worth  of  the  individual  as  such,  and 
this  our  belief  in  personality  and  the  inherent  worth  of  character 
will  not  permit.  (6)  The  acknowledged  fact  that  in  the  highest 
known  morality  conscious  activity  is  rare,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  habits  of  morality  through  con- 
scious effort.  The  later  unconscious  movement  in  the  moral  sphere 
is  but  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Struggle  and  will  may  yet  remain  as  the  essence  of  the  moral  activity. 
-  Finally,  there  is  in  the  common  consciousness  a  universal  feeling 
of  the  superiority  of  the  individual  to  the  external  material  world  in 
time  and  space,  and  this  feeling  as  a  psychological  reality  must  be 
explained  rather  than  explained  away,  before  a  theory  of  automatism 
can  be  satisfactorily  established.  j  p  BROWN 
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METAPHYSICAL   AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The  Integration  of  Mind.     E.   MONTGOMERY.     Mind,  No.  1 5, 
pp.  307-319- 

The  entire  content  which  makes  up  our  consciousness  at  any  given 
moment  exists  only  for  that  moment,  and  then  passes  completely  out 
of  existence.  The  permanent  and  identical  Something,  therefore, 
which  undoubtedly  exists,  cannot  be  anything  that  ever  forms  part 
of  what  is  consciously  present  to  us.  Out  of  disparate  and  successive 
experiences  the  notions  of  'self  and  'object'  are  formed.  The  con- 
scious states,  being  as  such  evanescent,  cannot  possibly  afford  the 
permanent  substratum  for  the  integration  thus  manifested.  Further, 
none  of  our  states  of  consciousness  have  as  such  any  power  to  affect 
other  beings.  We  do  not  perceive  one  another's  conscious  states, 
and,  if  we  consisted  really  of  nothing  but  such  stuff  as  consciously 
appears,  we  should  be  wholly  imperceptible  to  one  another.  But  it 
is  certain  that  we  do  perceive  one  another's  being,  and,  therefore, 
what  is  thus  perceptually  recognized  by  us  must  be  entirely  different 
from  our  forceless  non-perceptible  mental  states.  The  specific  activ- 
ities of  extra-conscious  existences  stimulate  in  definite  ways  the 
organic  sensibility  of  our  own  extra-conscious  being,  and  it  is  this 
action  and  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  corresponding  conscious 
states. — As  to  the  nature  of  this  extra-conscious  reality  which  gives 
rise  to  conscious  content,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exists  the 
strongest  prima  facie  evidence  that  conscious  states  are  an  outcome 
of  the  activity  of  that  which  becomes  perceptually  revealed  to  us  as 
brain-structure.  Central  nerve-structure,  therefore,  or  rather  what 
appears  in  consciousness  as  such,  is  veritable  mental  structure.  It 
may  be  objected  that  this  does  not  account  for  the  identical  subject 
which  feels,  knows,  etc.  The  morphologically  complex  individual, 
however,  is  an  organic  unity,  and  why  should  not  the  indiscerptible 
extra-conscious  being,  whose  activity  has  power  to  arouse  in  us  the 
percept  we  call  its  functioning  structure,  have  also  power  to  arouse 
in  itself  a  corresponding  conscious  awareness  ?  The  one  case  is  no 
more  difficult  to  conceive  than  the  other.  On  this  view  mental 
integration  and  development  would  be  due  to  the  structural  reten- 
tion and  unification  of  modifications  wrought  in  the  extra-conscious 
reality  through  its  interaction  with  the  environment. 

DAVID  IRONS. 
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Kritische    Studien    iiber  die    grundlegenden     Principien    def 
Mechanik.     H.  PETRINI.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  I,  2,  pp.  204-226. 

The  ordinary  view  of  the  world  posits  two  substances,  mind  and 
matter,  but  science  demands  unity.  Realism  asserts  that  all  sub- 
stances are  material.  Matter,  however,  is  known  only  as  a  construc- 
tion of  mind.  Idealism  maintains  that  all  substances  are  spiritual ; 
yet  spirit  also  is  an  hypothesis,  for  it  does  not  appear  in  experience. 
These  metaphysical  standpoints,  then,  are  not  tenable.  What  is 
immediately  given  as  actual  is  sensation,  but  we  add  a  substrate. 
Science,  however,  must  be  independent  of  any  particular  metaphysi- 
cal speculation,  and  therefore  Mechanics  must  discard  the  view  of 
bodies  as  real  substances.  A  body  is  a  group  of  those  sensations 
which  compose  the  so-called  qualities  of  a  body.  It  is  from  this 
standpoint  that  we  must  construct  the  abstract  theory  of  Mechanics. 
Now  all  bodies  are  arranged  in  a  simple  system  of  coordinates,  so 
that  every  point  is  determined  by  its  relation  to  other  points.  Such 
a  system  of  arrangement  is  space.  Time  is  that  rule  which  is 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  holding  to  an  ordered  whole  in  the  change 
of  perceptions.  Motion,  as  change  of  position  in  space,  can  be 
determined  by  a  single  variable,  to  each  value  of  which  corresponds 
a  single  value  of  the  coordinates  of  the  moving  point.  Analytical 
Mechanics,  then,  proceeds  as  follows :  Certain  geometrical  magni- 
tudes are  assumed  as  moving  in  space  during  a  definite  time.  The 
general  characteristics  of  this  motion  in  itself  are  studied  in  Kine- 
matics. In  Dynamics  a  fixed  number  of  units  of  mass  is  attributed 
to  each  moving  element;  the  product  of  mass  and  acceleration 
being  called  force.  The  art  of  determining  the  force  from  its  given 
components  according  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  is  Statics.  For 
purposes  of  the  calculus,  both  force  and  acceleration  are  regarded 
as  made  up  of  simple  units.  E  L  HINMAN. 


HISTORICAL. 

Lotzes   Influence   on    Theology.     G.  T.  LADD.     New  World, 
No.  15,  pp.  401-421. 

Although  no  theological  system,  or  even  single  theological  dogma, 
can  justly  claim  Lotze  as  its  author,  or  even  as  its  positive  and 
aggressive  expounder  and  defender,  in  any  one  of  the  modified  modern 
forms  which  it  may  have  assumed,  no  other  writer  on  philosophy 
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has  perhaps  been  so  widely  and  sympathetically  read  during  the 
last  decade  by  those  who  still  maintain  interest  and  confidence  in 
theology.  There  are  three  main  aspects  of  the  Lotzean  '  world-view' 
which  are  especially  fitted  to  influence  current  theological  opinion, 
(i)  First  in  importance  and  strength  of  influence  is  the  fact  that 
Lotze's  philosophy  regards  all  its  problems  from  a  predominatingly 
aesthetical  and  ethical  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  the  purely  or 
prevailingly  ratiocinative.  (2)  Lotze's  influence  upon  theology  has 
also  been  great  in  the  way  of  reconciliation.  He  proposes  to  give 
both  the  mechanical  and  the  spiritual  principle  unrestricted  applica- 
tion to  all  realms  of  phenomena.  He  seeks  to  reconcile  the  two 
views  of  the  world  by  showing  "how  absolutely  universal  is  the 
extent,  and  at  the  same  time  how  completely  subordinate  the 
significance,  of  the  mission  which  mechanism  has  to  fulfill  in  the 
structure  of  the  world."  (3)  Lotze  is  a  pronounced  optimist  both  as 
to  the  possibility  of  knowing  God,  and  as  to  man's  divine  nature  and 
immortal  destiny.  —  Besides  these  three  standpoints  the  author  calls 
attention  to  Lotze's  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  world-ground. 
We  seem  warranted  in  saying  that  he  is  the  only  philosopher  since 
Kant  whose  conception  of  Absolute  Being  is  undoubtedly  and 
definitely  such  as  to  be  acceptable  to  a  liberal,  but  truly  theistic 
theology.  He  construes,  defends,  and  elaborates  the  conception  of 
the  Absolute  as  a  self-conscious,  rational,  aesthetical,  and  ethical  life. 
Lotze's  doctrine  of  freedom,  although  leaving  an  unsolved  and 
unsolvable  contradiction  in  his  system,  is  no  less  satisfactory  in  the 
eyes  of  the  enlightened  theologian.  His  doctrine  of  immortality  will 
probably  be  less  acceptable  to  many  of  the  theologians  of  the  present 
day.  By  the  '  immortality '  of  the  human  soul,  we  must,  he  holds, 
understand  a  continuous  life-development,  carried  over  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organism  by  actual  processes  of  self-consciousness  and  of 
recognitive  memory.  This  view  must,  however,  rest  upon  the  central 
truths  of  a  dominantly  ethical  view  of  the  world.  Those  souls,  and 
only  those,  who  establish  for  themselves  the  necessary  connection 
with  what  has  worth  in  the  thought,  feeling,  and  plan  of  the  ethical 
personal  Absolute,  will  attain  immortal  life.  TEC 

La  logique  de  Hegel.      G.   NOEL.      Rev.  de  Met.,   II,  6,  pp. 
644-676  ;  III,  2,  pp.  184-210. 

In  the  third  article  of  his  series,  Noel  outlines  Hegel's  doctrine 
of  Essence,  showing  it  as  bare  essence,  as  passing  into  and  absorbing 
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the  phenomenal,  and  in  the  various  phases  of  reality,  until  we  find 
essence  turning  out  to  be,  in  very  truth,  the  Notion.  In  this  course 
we  come  successively  upon  the  categories  of  sophistic,  of  science, 
and  of  metaphysic,  but  the  last  properly  belongs  to  the  field  of  the 
Notion. 

In  his  fourth  article  the  author  gives  an  outline  of  Hegel's  doctrine 
of  the  Notion,  following  the  original  as  closely  as  in  his  articles  on 
the  two  previous  parts  of  the  Logic,  and  closing  with  the  remark  that 
the  categories  which  subjective  logic  studies  are  those  which  explain 
to  us  definitively  nature  and  mind.  In  the  Logic  are  implicitly  the 
other  two  parts  of  the  system.  Noel  proposes  to  show  in  a  subsequent 
paper  the  grounds  for  this  statement.  jj  Q  HOWE 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

A  Companion  to  Plato's  Republic  for  English  Readers.  Being  a 
Commentary  adapted  to  Davies  and  Vaughan's  Translation.  By 
BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.  (Glasgow),  formerly 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1895.  — pp.  xii,  430. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  sort  of  Renaissance  in  the 
study  of  Plato.  And  not  only  the  study  of  Plato,  but  the  general  study 
of  Greek  philosophy  has  been  carried  on  with  great  zeal  and  success,  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy  as  well  as  amongst  the  Germans,  to  whose 
savants  we  owe  a  mass  of  valuable  critical  literature  from  the  conventional 
dissertation  to  the  exhaustive  treatises  of  ripe  scholars.  These  various 
works  handle  the  complete  and  fragmentary  products  of  Greek  thought 
from  Thales  to  Proclus,  from  the  philological,  exegetical,  historical,  and 
philosophical  standpoints,  throwing  a  fulness  of  light  on  Hellenic  science 
that  is  a  veritable  illumination.  Tennemann,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher, 
Cousin,  Brandis,  Schwegler,  and  Zeller  have  been  foremost  amongst  the 
historians  and  philosophers  who  have  sifted  and  expounded  the  Greek 
philosophical  literature.  But  others  have  done  work  hardly  less  valuable, 
though  not  covering  so  much  ground  as  the  writings  of  these  scholars. 
Trendelenburg,  Bonitz,  Diels,  Heinze,  and  Susemihl  have  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  the  Doxographs,  and  the  Logos 
doctrine.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  also  been  a  flood  of  less  pretentious 
works  and  magazine  articles  on  a  hundred  aspects  of  Greek  philosophic 
thought,  but  no  one  subject  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  Platonism. 
In  England  Jowett's  translation  of  the  Dialogues  is  by  far  the  most  important 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  towards  a  revival  of  the 
study  of  the  Athenian  idealist.  It  has  placed  before  English  readers  an 
adequate  version  of  the  Greek  original,  probably  the  best  version  of  the 
Dialogues  ever  made  into  any  language,  with  a  series  of  analyses  and 
introductions  that  leave  for  the  general  student  of  Plato  little  to  be  desired. 
Unquestionably  the  best  way  to  study  Plato  is  to  study  the  Dialogues  them- 
selves, to  get  the  matter  first-hand,  and  not  through  any  historian  of  philos- 
ophy, however  perspicuous  and  faithful  his  exposition  may  be.  Such 
expositions  may  do  excellent  service  when  one  has  already  become 
acquainted  with  the  matter  and  manner  of  Plato's  thought  in  the  Platonic 
writings.  Whether  one  gets  one's  first-hand  knowledge  of  these  Platonic 
conversations  in  the  Greek  or  in  Jowett's  English,  I  fancy  makes  no  very 
great  difference.  To  be  sure,  something  is  lost  in  every  translation, 
although  not  so  much  is  lost  in  the  translation  of  a  philosopher  as  in  the 
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translation  of  a  poet.  The  subtle  effect  of  form  cannot  be  wholly  repro- 
duced ;  the  delicate  imagery  and  coloring  of  words  in  one  language  cannot 
always  find  their  counterparts  in  another.  And  where  these  formal  and 
aesthetic  elements  make  up  so  essential  a  feature  as  they  do  in  metrical 
literature,  a  reproduction  of  them  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  quite  out  of 
question,  although  admirable  approximations  have  been  reached  as  in 
Schlegel's  Shakespeare  and  J.  Hookam  Frere's  Aristophanes.  But  this 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  felt  in  the  translation  of  philosophical  literature, 
where  the  element  of  form  is  secondary  to  the  transference  of  the  intellectual 
content  from  one  language  to  another,  and  although  something  is  lost  in 
exactitude  of  rendering,  yet  one  must  admit  after  a  careful  study  of  Jowett's 
magnum  opus,  that  the  clarissima  verborum  lumina  of  Plato  find  most 
astonishing  reproduction  in  the  nicely  adjusted  phrase,  the  happily  chosen 
English  idiom,  and  the  eloquent  periods  of  the  Master  of  Balliol.  Without 
the  sacrifice  of  honest  scholarship  Jowett  has  created  an  English  classic. 
And  while  any  reader  of  Plato  will  doubtless  find  that  he  gets  something 
from  the  Greek  which  neither  Jowett  nor  any  other  translator  can  give  him, 
at  the  same  time  there  is  probably  no  Greek  scholar  in  the  English-speaking 
world  who  will  not  be  able  to  supplement  his  knowledge  of  Plato  by  the 
reading  of  this  great  version.  To  the  student  of  philosophy  the  analyses 
and  introductions  are  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  volumes,  though  he 
will  not  search  here  in  vain  for  light.  I  do  not  think  we  yet  realize  how 
great  is  the  value  of  this  work  of  Jowett  for  the  study  of  Plato,  but  the 
maximum  point  of  its  influence  has  not  been  reached,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  we  shall  see  in  the  coming  years  these  incomparable  dialogues  grow 
immensely  in  favor  and  influence. 

Walter  Pater's  Plato  and  Platonism  is  another  work  of  English  scholar- 
ship lately  published  that  deserves  to  take  rank  amongst  the  best  modern 
expositions  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  should  find  wide  circulation 
amongst  the  readers  of  the  history  of  speculative  thought.  Such  readers 
may  perhaps  feel  that  not  much  is  to  be  gained  from  such  a  source  ;  that 
the  book  is  written  by  a  student  of  literature  and  art,  who  cannot  speak  ex 
cathedra  on  a  theme  of  philosophy ;  that  the  volume  is  perhaps  semi-popular 
in  character.  Such  preconceptions  should  be  dismissed  at  once,  for  although 
Pater  does  indeed  write  as  a  student  of  art  and  of  literature,  yet  the  reader 
who  is  searching  out  the  history  of  philosophical  concepts  will  find  here 
help  and  delight.  Jowett  and  Campbell's  edition  of  the  Republic,  lately 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press  and  the  most  pretentious  work  in  the 
classics  which  has  in  a  long  time  come  from  England,  furnishes  a  good  text 
and  full  commentary  to  this  most  important  of  the  Dialogues.  A  special 
commentary  for  readers  of  the  English  translation  has  been  brought  out 
by  Bosanquet  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  commentary 
is  adapted  to  Davies  and  Vaughan's  translation  because,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  "  scholarlike  and  trustworthy,"  it  is  readily  accessible  in 
Macmillan's  Golden  Treasury  Series.  Mr.  Bosanquet  tells  us  that  the  idea 
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of  writing  such  a  commentary  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  publication  of 
Leafs  Companion  to  the  Iliad.  The  introduction  consists  of  a  series  of 
very  brief  essays,  occupying  not  half  a  hundred  pages,  on  The  Age  of  Plato, 
The  Relative  Date  of  the  Republic,  The  Outcome  of  Previous  Philosophy, 
Some  Hints  on  Reading  Plato,  On  the  Greek  Household,  On  the  Unity  of 
the  State,  The  Greek  Ideal  of  Happiness,  and  The  Structure  of  the 
Republic.  Although  these  essays  are  very  brief  and  unpretentious,  they 
clear  the  way  for  the  ordinary  student  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  some 
of  the  main  questions  relating  to  the  Republic.  They  are  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  Hegel,  Jowett,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Burnet,  and  the 
materials  from  these  various  sources  have  been  happily  put  together  and 
form  a  good,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  scanty,  introduction.  I  fancy 
there  are  few  University  Extension  manuals  which  compare  favorably  with 
this  one.  The  notes  tell  us  little  that  is  new,  but  they  tell  us  much  that  is 
good,  and  they  are  very  admirably  arranged,  lucid  in  statement,  and  just 
the  things  are  explained  in  which  the  average  student  needs  to  be  helped. 
An  excellent  feature  of  the  volume  is  a  list  of  books  suggested  at  the  end 
of  each  essay  for  the  student's  reading,  so  that  anybody  with  the  diligent 
use  of  this  apparatus  ought  to  gain  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  Republic  and  with  the  times  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  book  is 
further  equipped  with  a  good  index  of  fourteen  pages,  with  references  to 
Davies  and  Vaughan's  translation,  to  the  pages  of  Stephanus,  and  to  those 
of  the  Companion.  The  whole  volume  is  well  constructed  for  convenient 
use,  and  should  come  into  the  hands  of  every  student  of  Plato,  however 
extended  his  acquaintance  with  the  Dialogues  may  be.  W.  A.  H. 

Plato  and  the  Times  he  lived  in.  By  J.  W.  G.  VAN  OORDT,  Lit.  Hum. 
Dr.,  Member  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  University  Council.  The 
Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff ;  Oxford,  James  Parker  &  Co.,  1895.  —  pp.  266. 

A  very  different  work  from  the  commentary  of  Bosanquet  on  the 
Republic,  is  the  little  volume  which  appeared  a  few  months  ago  under  the 
above  title,  printed  in  Holland  and  published  at  The  Hague  and  Oxford. 
Bosanquet's  book  is  clear,  direct  in  statement,  written  with  reference  to 
definite  ends,  and  has  a  high  pedagogical  value,  while  the  work  of  Van 
Oordt  is  rambling,  diffuse,  vague,  and  has  little  or  no  pedagogical  worth. 
The  book  is  phlegmatically  and  sluggishly  written,  with  a  minimum  of 
perspicacity  in  statement.  The  whole  volume  bears  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  carelessness  in  preparation  :  mal-arrangement  of  matter,  indifferent 
English,  irrelevancy  of  many  paragraphs,  absence  of  headlines  (unless  one 
concedes  as  headlines  the  bold  repetition  of  the  title  of  the  book  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times),  want  of  any  sort  of  index  (the  lack  of  a 
preface  may  well  be  forgiven),  and  perfunctory  footnotes.  The  book  is 
not  philosophically  conceived  ;  by  which  I  mean,  the  metaphysical  and 
ethical  concepts  of  the  Dialogues  are  not  handled  in  their  genesis,  inter- 
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dependence,  or  import ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  the  volume 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  litterateur  or  art  critic.  The  author, 
however,  shows  a  much  greater  acquaintance  with  the  literary  than  with 
the  philosophical  monuments  of  Greece.  He  has  devoted,  it  is  true,  a 
chapter  to  the  pre-Platonic  philosophy,  and  another  to  Plato's  idealism  ; 
but  his  treatment  of  the  dialectic  is  as  hazy  as  a  German  fog  or  a  Scotch 
mist.  It  was  not  the  writer's  aim,  however,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  to  produce 
an  exposition  of  Platonism  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  history  of 
speculation,  but  simply  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  personality  and  works  of 
Plato,  "  in  connection  with  the  times  he  lived  in."  And  this,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  has  been  done  very  inadequately  and  vaguely.  The  author  appears 
to  be  familiar  with  the  political  and  literary  events  contemporaneous  with 
Plato,  but  their  course  and  meanings  are  set  forth  in  an  irritatingly  confused 
and  helter-skelter  way.  As  for  the  treatise  becoming  of  practical  service, 
as  the  author  hopes,  by  turning  attention  to  "  ancient  Greece  and  her  heroes 
in  the  field  of  politics  and  literature,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  another  and  better  condition  of  things  can  still  be  brought  about  than 
that  now  witnessed  in  the  old  seats  of  European  civilization"  (p.  266),  it 
lacks  that  vigor,  decision,  readableness,  and  plainness  of  statement  which 
are  essential  to  a  book's  becoming  a  popular  force.  The  last  paragraph 
in  Chap.  Ill  (p.  16)  is  unintelligible,  as  is  also  the  first  sentence  in  the 
paragraph  beginning  at  the  middle  of  p.  1 1 ,  and  these  are  only  types  of 
frequently  recurring  sentences.  "  Syracusian"  [pages  55,  56],  "the  masses 
are  nowhere"  [6],  "rule  of  the  Four-hundred  was  put  a  period  to"  [45], 
"bold  language  for  a  youngster"  [95],  136  (footnote),  204  (footnote), 
"  tough  piece  of  work  "  [182],  will  amply  indicate  the  literary  character  of  the 
English.  On  page  46  we  are  given  a  very  inadequate  statement  of  the 
grounds  for  the  conviction  and  execution  of  Socrates.  The  footnote  in  p.  8 
might  be  apropos  in  a  history  of  Greek  literature,  while  the  note  on  p.  76 
would  be  futile  in  any  book,  and  the  one  on  p.  133  is  to  little  purpose.  The 
chief  value  of  the  work  is  that  it  furnishes  in  several  groups  abstracts  of  and 
introductions  to  the  Dialogues,  discussing  some  of  the  questions  of  their 
interrelation  and  chronology.  But  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  introductions 
of  Schleiermacher,  Schaarschmidt,  Grote,  and  Jowett,  I  fail  to  see  the 
raison  cfetre  for  this  volume.  W.  A.  H. 


The  Essentials  of  Logic.  By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  London  and  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1895.  —  pp.  x,  167. 

This  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  ten  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
a  year  or  two  ago  before  a  University  Extension  audience  in  London.  It  is 
not,  as  might  perhaps  be  supposed  from  the  title,  simply  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  traditional  Logic  ;  but  the  lectures  of  which  it  is  composed  were 
an  experiment,  "under  the  freer  conditions  of  the  University  Extension 
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system,"  to  present  in  a  way  that  could  be  understood  by  beginners,  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern  Logic  regarding  the  real 
nature  of  Judgment  and  Inference.  Even  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Bosanquet's  purpose  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  school  logician.  The  titles  of  the  ten  lectures  are  as 
follows  :  I.  The  Problem  of  Logic  ;  II.  Judgment  as  the  Consciousness  of 
a  World  ;  III.  The  Relation  of  Logic  to  Knowledge  ;  IV.  Types  of 
Judgment  and  the  General  Conditions  Involved  in  Assertion  ;  V.  The 
Proposition  and  the  Name  ;  VI.  Parts  of  the  Judgment,  and  its  Unity  ; 
VII.  The  Categorical  and  the  Hypothetical  Judgments  ;  VIII.  Negation, 
and  Opposition  of  Judgments  ;  IX.  Inference,  and  the  Syllogistic  Forms  ; 
X.  Induction,  Deduction,  and  Causation. 

It  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  the  usual  division  of  the  book  into  parts 
dealing  with  Concept,  Judgment,  and  Syllogism,  is  not  observed,  and  that 
the  chapters  dealing  with  The  Laws  of  Thought,  The  Rules  of  the 
Syllogism,  and  other  familiar  topics,  nowhere  find  place.  Indeed,  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  of  text-books  on  the  subject,  as  to  what  constitutes" 
'  the  essentials  of  logic,'  seem  to  have  been  set  completely  at  defiance. 
It  is,  however,  just  for  this  reason  that  the  book  is  interesting.  It  contains 
no  doctrine  that  is  essentially  new,  but  is  a  reenforcement  and  restatement 
in  a  more  popular  way  of  the  main  positions  advanced  in  the  author's  larger 
work  on  the  subject.  The  views  which  it  presents  regarding  the  nature  of 
Knowledge,  and  the  function  of  Thought,  are  in  large  measure  common  to 
all  who  have  been  influenced  by  the  Post-Kantian  Philosophy. 

Hitherto,  however,  these  views  have  not  found  utterance  in  elementary 
text-books  on  Logic,  nor  been  generally  advanced  in  the  class-room.  Many 
teachers  who  have  become  convinced  that  formal  Logic  gives  an  altogether 
misleading  account  of  the  nature  of  Thinking,  are  yet  persuaded  that  the 
discipline  which  it  affords,  and  its  obvious  practical  advantages,  render  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  academic  curriculum.  And  they  are,  perhaps,  also 
deterred  from  presenting  what  they  consider  to  be  a  more  adequate  doctrine, 
by  the  difficulty  in  rendering  this  latter  intelligible  to  persons  who  have  had 
no  previous  philosophical  training.  To  such  persons  it  will  be  encouraging 
to  know  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  inclined  to  believe  that  his  experiment  by  no 
means  proved  that  this  undertaking  is  impossible  or  unpractical.  "  So  far 
as  I  could  see,"  he  says,  "  the  attempt  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  subject, 
however  imperfectly  executed,  was  appreciated  by  the  students,  and  rewarded 
with  a  serious  attention  which  would  not  have  been  commanded  by  the 
trivialities  of  formal  Logic,  although  more  entertaining  and  less  abstruse" 
(p.v.). 

Every  one  engaged  in  teaching  the  subject  will  feel  thankful  that  this 
experiment  has  been  made,  and  by  an  experimenter  so  eminently  qualified 
as  Mr.  Bosanquet.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  as  a  possible 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  text-books,  however,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  will  not  do.  It  will  not  do,  it  seems  to  me,  to  discard  in  a 
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lump  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  trivialities  of  formal  logic." 
The  very  fact  that  the  old  distinctions  have  held  their  ground  so  long  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  main  they  must  correspond  to  some  aspects  or 
stages  in  the  real  processes  of  thinking,  though  as  they  are  usually  inter- 
preted, they  may  seem  unimportant  and  barren.  The  most  urgent  need  of 
the  science  at  the  present  time  is  for  a  restatement  and  reinterpretation 
of  the  old  external  distinctions  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  use  and 
function.  J.  E.  C. 

Dualism  and  Monism  and  other  essays.  By  JOHN  VEITCH,  M.A., 
late  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edited  by  R.  M.  Wenley.  Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood 
&  Sons,  1895.  —  pp.  xlii,  221. 

This  little  volume  is,  as  Mr.  Wenley  explains,  of  a  composite  nature.  It 
contains  selections  from  the  papers  left  behind  by  the  late  Professor 
•Veitch,  and  consists  of  two  essays  entitled  "  Dualism  and  Monism  "  (pp.  3- 
II 8)  and  "  History  and  the  History  of  Philosophy"  (pp.  119-174),  an  essay 
on  the  "  Theism  of  Wordsworth  "  republished  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Wordsworth  Society,  and  an  introductory  note  on  Professor  Veitch 's  life 
and  thought  by  Mr.  Wenley.  On  the  whole,  the  last  two  mentioned  will 
probably  be  found  most  interesting  by  the  reader,  though  from  the  nature 
of  their  subjects  they  are  less  likely  to  provoke  the  critic's  comment.  The 
other  two  essays,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot,  even  indulgently,  be  described 
as  important  contributions  to  philosophy.  They  manifestly  lack  the  author's 
final  revision  and  elaboration.  That  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  is 
avowedly  a  mere  fragment.  That  on  Dualism  and  Monism  is  handicapped 
by  the  awkwardness  of  its  method  of  exposition.  Professor  Veitch  was  of 
course  throughout  his  life  a  stanch  Cartesian  and  two-substance-dualist, 
and  as  such  had  to  define  his  position  against  all  who  have  been  so  far 
sicklied  over  by  Criticism  as  to  remain  on  the  epistemological  plane, 
reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  the  theory  of  absolute  substances,  or  to 
admit  the  existence  of  anything  but  phenomena.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Professor  Veitch  did  well  to  explain  himself  by  a  polemical  exposi- 
tion of  another,  and  whether  he  might  not  have  found  a  more  representative 
and  better  known  champion  of  the  views  in  question  than  Professor  Dauriac, 
at  least  for  English  readers.  Even  as  it  is,  Professor  Veitch  makes  some 
acute  and  interesting  remarks  (e.g.,  pp.  114,  115),  and  shows  that  the  course 
of  philosophy  is  not  all  plain  sailing  even  if  we  adopt  Lotze's  somewhat 
naive  device  of  rejecting  Substance  but  retaining  Substantiality.  But  on  the 
whole  one  does  not  come  away  from  the  perusal  of  Professor  Veitch's  re- 
marks with  the  conviction  that  the  practical  difference  between  him  and  his 
opponents  is  very  great,  or  that  he  in  all  cases  fully  appreciates  the  weight 
of  their  arguments.  The  essay  on  history  is  directed  mainly  against  the 
Hegelian  notion  that  the  logical  process  is  to  be  identified  with  the  historical 
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succession  of  events.  Here  he  may  be  considered  to  have  proved  his  point, 
and  to  have  exhibited  the  futility  of  Hegel's  struggle  with  the  facts.  But 
he  also  here  treads  on  familiar  ground,  and  I  am  unable  to  discover  any- 
thing new  in  the  matter,  or  striking  in  the  form  of  his  statement ;  one  is 
impressed  rather  by  the  lack  of  concrete  illustrations  which  would  doubtless 
have  been  worked  out  had  the  author  been  spared  to  complete  his  task. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 

Psychology  of  Childhood.  By  F.  T.  TRACY,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Second  edition.  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894.  —  pp.  xiii,  170. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  little  book  which  appeared  first  in  1893, 
and  no  changes  of  importance  are  to  be  noted  in  the  new  edition.  "  When 
and  how  do  mental  phenomena  take  their  rise  in  the  infant  consciousness  ? 
How  far  are  they  conditioned  by  heredity,  and  how  far  by  education,  in- 
cluding suggestion  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  auto- 
matic and  mechanical  pass  over  into  the  conscious  and  voluntary  ?  "  These 
are  the  chief  questions  discussed.  "  The  inquiry  proceeds  along  the  line 
usually  followed  by  psychologists,  and  treats  the  mental  endowment,  from  a 
genetic  point  of  view,  in  the  following  order  :  sensation,  emotion,  intellect, 
volition."  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  separate  chapter  on  child-language, 
the  longest  and  most  important  chapter  in  the  book.  The  author  presents 
concisely  and  clearly  the  results  of  much  careful  observation  of  children  by 
himself  and  others.  He  avoids  the  too  common  error  of  writers  in  this 
field  of  substituting  unwarrantable  hypotheses  for  facts,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  shows  a  readiness  to  admit  anything  as  fact  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  any  observer  of  good  standing.  An  important  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  list  of  published  and  unpublished  sources  of  information  at  the 
end.  A.  R.  HILL. 

Grundriss  der  Erkenntnistheorie  und  Logik.  Von  WILHELM  SCHUPPE. 
Berlin,  R.  Gaertner,  1894.  —  pp.  viii,  186. 

This  volume  aims  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  real  contribution  to  science, 
and  the  author  apologizes  for  having  condensed  so  much  new  and  impor- 
tant matter  into  such  small  compass.  In  the  second  place,  he  hopes  that 
it  will  be  of  service  to  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  who  are  called  upon  to 
introduce  students  to  philosophical  study.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  the 
chief  Epistemological  questions  of  the  present  time  are  briefly  discussed, 
and  in  the  second  part  there  are  several  chapters  which  might  be  said  to 
deal  with  Logic  proper.  The  treatment  is  not  very  systematic,  which  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  author  in  so  brief  a  compass  has 
attempted  to  break  with  old-time  methods,  and  to  place  himself  in  line  with 
the  larger  treatises  on  Logic,  such  as  Wundt's  and  Sigwart's. 

A.  R.  HILL. 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Die  Urtheilsfunktion.  Eine  psychologische  und  erkenntnis-kritische 
Untersuchung.  Von  WILHELM  JERUSALEM.  Wien  und  Leipzig,  Wilhelm 
Braumiiller,  1895.  —  pp.  xiv,  269. 

Kant-Studien.  Von  DR.  ERICH  ADICKES.  Kiel  und  Leipzig,  Lipsius  & 
Tischer,  1895.  —  pp.  185. 
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NOTES. 

With  the  September  number  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  enters 
upon  its  seventh  volume.  The  preceding  volumes  (1887-1895)  have  been 
edited  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  (Clark  University).  For  the  future, 
the  editorial  responsibility  will  be  shared  by  President  Hall,  Professor  E.  C. 
Sanford  (Clark  University),  and  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity). A  cooperative  board  has  been  formed,  which  includes  the  names 
of  Professor  F.  Angell,  Professor  H.  Beaunis,  Professor  J.  Delboeuf,  Dr. 
A.  Kirschmann,  Professor  O.  Kiilpe,  Dr.  A.  Waller,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor 
H.  K.  Wolfe.  The  Journal  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  experimental  psychology  (psychophysiology,  psychophysics,  physiological 
psychology,  etc.).  Each  number  will  contain,  as  heretofore,  original  articles, 
reviews  and  abstracts  of  current  psychological  books  and  monographs,  and 
notes  upon  topics  of  immediate  psychological  importance.  Contributions 
may  be  addressed  to  any  of  the  three  editors. 

Professor  R.  Adamson,  of  Aberdeen,  has  been  called  to  Glasgow  to  fill 
the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Veitch. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Davidson,  L.L.D.,  Parish  minister  of  Bourtie,  Aberdeenshire, 
succeeds  Professor  Adamson  at  Aberdeen.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Logic 
of  Definition,  Theism,  and  Human  Nature,  etc.,  and  was  formerly  Examiner 
in  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 

James  E.  Russell  (A.B.,  Cornell,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig)  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Colorado. 

M.  S.  Read  (A.B.,  Acadia,  Ph.D.,  Cornell)  has  been  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Philosophy  in  Colgate  University. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  of  the  Sage  School  of 
Philosophy.  Associate-Professor  J.  E.  Creighton  has  been  appointed  full 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  Assistant- Professor  E.  B.  Titchener 
has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  full  Professor  of  Psychology.  The  following 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  staff  :  David  Irons  (A.M.,  St.  Andrew's, 
Ph.D.,  Cornell),  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  ;  Walter  B.  Pillsbury  (A.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska),  Assistant  in  Psychology ;  Charles  Gray  Wagner 
(A.B.,  Cornell,  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  N.  Y.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Binghampton  State  Hospital),  Special  Lecturer  on  Mental 
Diseases. 
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sequences, (s)  334. 
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Anaxagoras,  Teaching  of,  regarding 
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566. 
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"Appearance  and  Reality,"  Criticisms  of 
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Ethics,  (a)  603. 
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Balfour,  His  Foundations  of  Belief,  (r) 
311,  (s)  450,  (s)  451,  (s)  452,  (s)  453, 
(,)  561. 

Basal  Concepts,  Professor  Ormond's,  in 
Philosophy,  (d)  306;  A  Rejoinder,  (d) 

535- 
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Activity,  (s)  444. 
Brightness,  Perception  of  Variations  of, 

(*)  97- 

Buddhism,  Psychology  of,  (s)  213. 


Caldwell,  Professor  W.,  (»)  352. 
Causation,  Reality  and,  (s)  563. 
Character,  Types  of,  (b}  116. 
Childhood,  Mental  Development  in,  (b) 

232,  (r)  423  ;  Psychology  of,  (b)  686. 
Common    Sense,   Time  and,    (s)   103 ; 

Philosophy  of,  (s)  455. 
Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer,  (b)  229,  (r) 

3i5- 
Concept,  of  Transfinite,   (s)    206 ;    Of 

Worth,  (s)  446. 
Concepts,  of  Natural  Science,  Theory 

of  formation  of,  (s)  205 ;    Basal,  in 

Philosophy,  (d)  306,  (d)  535. 
Conscience,  (r)  191 ;  Nature  and  Origin 
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Consciousness,  Doctrine  of  the  El- 
ements of,  (a)  1 54  ;  Of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, (d)  303. 

Context  and  Meaning,  (s)  667. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  The  Ethical 
System  of,  (a)  264,  371. 

D 

Darwin,  From  the  Greeks  to,  (r)  85. 

Davidson,  W.  L.,  (n)  688. 

Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  (b) 
342- 

Descartes  and  Modern  Theories  of 
Emotion,  (a)  291. 

Desiderata  in  Psychology,  (d}  531. 

Determinism,  Morality  and,  (s)  447. 

Development,  Mental,  in  the  Child  and 
the  Race,  (d)  232,  (r)  423  ;  Evolution 
and,  (a)  i. 

Discrimination,  Association,  and  Rec- 
ognition, (s)  670. 

Dualism  and  Monism,  (b)  685. 


Elench  of  the  Liar,  (d)  185. 

Emotion,  Theory  of,  (s)  207 ;  Origin  of 
Expression  of ,  (s)  208;  Descartes  and 
Modern  Theories  of,  (a)  291;  Versus 
Pleasure-Pain,  (s)  443.  See  Feeling. 

Empedokles,  Cosmological  System  of, 
(s)  107. 

Epistemology,  Psychology,  Ontology, 
Compared  and  Distinguished,  (s)  106 ; 
Relation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Natural 
Selection  to,  (s)  338  ;  And  Meta- 
physics of  Kant,  (r)  553;  And  Logic, 
Outlines  of,  (b)  686.  See  also  Knowl- 
edge. 

Ethical,  Principles,  A  Study  of,  (r)  77; 
Rigorism  and  Moral  Beauty,  (s)  101, 
216;  System  of  Richard  Cumberland, 
(a)  264,  371  ;  Consequences  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Immortality,  (s)  561. 

Ethics,  Idealist,  The  Method  of,  (a)  47 ; 
Biology  and,  (s)  99 ;  Naturalism  and, 
(s)  100 ;  Of  Social  Progress,  (s)  217; 
Elements  of,  (d)  231,  (r)  543;  Institu- 
tional, (&)  459  ;  Early  English,  Ques- 
tion of  Authority  in,  (a)  603 ;  Theoret- 


ical and  Applied,  (a)  616 ;  Of  Spinoza, 
(r)  656.  See  also  Morality. 

Evil,  Knowledge  of  Good  and,  (s)  333. 

Evolution,  and  Development,  (a)  i  ; 
Social,  (r)  82  j  History  of  the  Con- 
ception of,  (r)  85 ;  Factors  in  Organic, 
(r)  200 ;  Method  of,  (s)  337  ;  Of 
Nations,  Psychological  Laws  of,  (b) 
457  ;  Of  Religion,  (s)  564. 

Experience,  Priority  of  Inner,  (a)  129; 
Metaphysics  and,  (s)  338. 

Experimental  Investigations  on  the 
different  Types  of  Images,  (s)  558. 

Experimental  Psychology,  Prospects  of, 
(s)  97  ;  (n)  128  ;  Relations  of,  (s)  445. 

Explanation,  An,  (d)  642. 

Expression,  Emotional,  Origin  of,  (s) 
208. 


Feeling,  Thinking,  Doing,  (r)  659. 

Feelings,  System  of  the,  (s)  209  ;  The, 
(a)  506.  See  Pleasure,  Pain,  Emo- 
tion. 

Fichte,  His  Conception  of  God,  (a)  143. 

Fraser,  His  Account  of  Human  Intel- 
ligence, (d)  167;  (n)  352. 

Freedom,  Philosophy  of,  (b)  573  ;  And 
Responsibility,  (s)  673. 

Fullerton,  His  Translation  of  Spinoza, 
Professor  Watson  on,  (d)  641. 

G 

Geometry,  The  Old  and  the  New  (s), 

102,  449. 

Gifford  Lectures,  (n)  352. 
Gizycki,  Professor  G.,  (;?)  463. 
God,  Fichte's  Conception  of,  (a)  143  ; 

And  Nature,  (s)  224. 
Good  and  Evil,  Knowledge  of,  (s)  333. 
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Hedonism,  Rational,  (s)  214. 

Hegel,  Logic  of  (tr.  Wallace),  (r)  187  ; 
Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  the 
Philosophy  of,  (r)  187  ;  His  Philos- 
ophy of  Mind  (tr.  Wallace),  (r)  196 ; 
(s)  454 ;  Logic  of,  (s)  678. 

Helmholtz  and  the  Scientific  Spirit,  («) 
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Herbert  of  Cherbury,  The  Philosophy 
of,  (s)  log. 

History,  Law  of,  (t>)  1 20  ;  Of  Modern 
German  Psychology,  (b)  227  ;  Of 
Philosophy,  Outlines  of,  (b)  343  ;  Of 
Idealism,  (r)  539 ;  Of  Philosophy, 
The  Polish  Literature  on,  (r)  654. 

Hylozoism,  (a)  394. 

Hyslop,  Professor  J.  H.,  (n)  464. 


Idealism,  The  Method  of  the  Ethics  of, 
(a)  47  ;  History  of,  (r)  539. 

Ideals  and  Institutions,  Their  Parallel 
Development,  (t>)  460. 

Ideas,  Motor  Power  of,  (d)  174. 

Images,  Outward  Projection  of  Visual, 
(s)  2ii ;  Experimental  Investigations 
on  the  different  Types  of,  (s)  558. 

Imitation,   Preliminary  Report  on,  (s) 

557- 
Immortality,  of  the  Soul,  (s)  104 ;  The 

Ethical  Consequences  of  the  Doctrine 

of,  (s)  561. 
Impulse,  The  Altruistic,  in  Man  and 

Animals,  (s)  335. 

Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic,  (b)  342. 
Inference,  Some  Points  in  the  Theory 

of  (a)  407. 

Inner  Experience,  Priority  of,  (a)  129. 
Insanity,  Suicide  and,  (6)  345. 
Instinct,  Remarks  on  the  Problem  of, 

(-0  330- 
Institutions,  Ideals  and,  Their  Parallel 

Development,  (b)  460. 
Intellect,  Treatise  on  the  Improvement 

of,  (r)  656. 

Intensity  of  Psychical  States,  (s)  327. 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Science 

and  Metaphysic,  (r)  432. 


Juridical  Discussion  and  the  State  of 
Law,  (s)  335. 
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Kant,    His    Epistemology  and    Meta- 
physic, (r)  553 ;  As  Scientist,  (s)  567. 
Knowledge,  Eraser's  Theory  of,  (d)  167; 


Of  Good  and  Evil,  (s)  333 ;  The,  of 
Things  Together,  (s)  336. 
Krille,  Carl,  (n)  352. 


Languages,  Savage,  Psychological  Im- 
portance of,  (s)  331. 

Law,  of  History,  (b}  120 ;  Juridical 
Discussion  and  the  State  of,  (s)  335. 

Logic,  Psychological  Studies  on  El- 
ementary, (s)  94;  Of  Hegel  (tr. 
Wallace),  (r)  187,  (/>)  230  ;  Inductive 
and  Deductive,  (b)  342  ;  And  System 
of  the  Sciences,  (r)  66 1  ;  by  Hegel,  (s) 
678;  Essentials  of,  (b)  682;  And 
Epistemology,  Outlines  of,  (b)  686. 

Lotze,  A  Critical  Account  of  the 
Doctrine  of,  (r)  435  ;  His  Influence 
on  Theology,  (s)  677. 

Love,  The  Psychology  of,  (b)  461. 
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MacKenzie,  Professor  J.  S.,  (n)  240. 

McCosh,  President  J.,  (n)  125. 

Mechanics,  Critical  Study  of  the  Basal 
Principles  of,  (s)  677. 

Memory,  Affective,  (a)  65 ;  Influence 
of  Age  on  Immediate,  (s)  211  ; 
Natural  and  Cultivated,  (s)  213  ; 
Relation  of  Attention  to,  (s)  329. 

Metaphysics,  of  Time  Process,  (s)  221  ; 
As  Experiential  Science,  (s)  338  ; 
Science  and,  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  of,  (r)  432;  Epistemology  and, 
of  Kant,  (r)  553. 

Mill,  Comte,  and  Spencer,  (6)  229,  (r) 
315;  Philosophy  of,  (b)  572. 

Mind,  Hegel's  Philosophy  of,  (r)  196; 
Philosophy  of,  (b)  230,  (r)  427 ; 
Development  of,  in  the  Child  and 
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Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy,  (b) 
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(s)  334  ;  Conduct,  Motives  to,  (s)  560. 
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Morality,  and  Determinism,  (s)  447;  As 
a  Natural  System,  (b}  458  ;  Abuse  of 
the  Unknowable  in,  (s)  559  ;  Automat- 
ism in,  (s)  675.  See  also  Ethics. 

Motor  Power  of  Ideas,  (d)  174. 

Movement,  Perception  of,  by  means  of 
the  Eye,  (s)  96. 

Munsterberg,  Professor  H.,  and  Dr. 
Nichols,  (n)  464. 

Murder,  The  Contagion  of,  (d)  118. 

Music,  The  Difference  of  Time  and 
Rhythm  in,  (s)  328. 

N 

Natural,  Science,  Theory  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Concepts  of,  (s)  205  ; 
Rights,  (r)  319;  Selection,  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Epistemology,  (s)  338 ;  Selec- 
tion, Inadequacy  of,  (;/)  347. 

Naturalism  and  Ethics,  (s)  100. 

Nature,  God  and,  according  to  Renan, 
(s)  224;  Self-Consciousness,  Social 
Consciousness  and,  (a)  465,  577  ;  As 
Active,  (a)  624. 

Nichols,  Dr.  H.,  and  Professor  H. 
Munsterberg,  (n)  464. 

Number  and  Space,  our  Notions  of,  (b) 
569. 

O 

Observation,  Theory  of,  (s)  665. 
Ontology,    Psychology,    Epistemology, 

Compared  and  Distinguished,  (s)  106. 
Ormond,    His    "Basal   Concepts"    in 

Philosophy,  (d)  306,  (d}  535. 


Pain,  Pleasure  and,  Defined,  (a)  22  ; 
Emotion  and,  (s)  443.  See  Feeling. 

Perception,  of  Movements  by  means  of 
the  Eye,  (s)  96 ;  Of  Brightness,  Varia- 
tions of,  (s)  97. 

Personality  of  Hamlet,  (b)  344. 

Philosophy,  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  (s) 
109  ;  Of  Herbert  Spencer,  An  Intro- 
duction to,  (b)  116 ;  For  and  Against 
the  Teaching  of,  (b)  119  ;  Moral  and 
Political,  (b}  121;  Of  Hegel,  Prole- 
gomena to  the  Study  of  the,  (r)  187  ; 


In  Russia,  (s)  225 ;  Of  Mind,  (b}  230, 
(r)  427;  Of  Spinoza,  (b)  340  ;  Outlines 
of  the  History  of,  (b}  343;  Of  Com- 
mon Sense,  (s)  455 ;  Speculative,  On 
the  Principles  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
(6)  456 ;  Of  Mill,  (b}  572  ;  Of  Free- 
dom, (b)  573  ;  Text-book  of,  (b)  574  ; 
Polish  Literature  on  the  History  of, 
(r)  654. 

Plato,  A  Companion  to  his  "Republic," 
(b)  680 ;  And  the  Times  he  lived  in, 
(b)  682. 

Pleasure,  and  Pain  Denned,  (a)  22  ; 
Emotion  and,  (s)  443  ;  Worth  of, 
and  Notion  of  Worth,  (s)  446.  See 
Feeling. 

Polish  Literature  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  (r)  654. 

Progress,  Moral,  (s)  332. 

Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Hegel's 
Philosophy,  (r)  187. 

Psychiatry  and  Psychology,  (»)  352,  (b) 

575- 

Psychical,  States,  Intensity  of,  (s)  327  ; 
Work,  (s)  441 ;  Activity,  Relation  of, 
to  Breathing,  (s)  444 ;  Life,  Influence 
of  Sensations  of  Sight  on  Physical 
and,  (s)  444  ;  States,  in  What  Sense 
Extended,  (s)  558. 

Psychological,  Studies  bearing  on  Ele- 
mentary Logic,  (s)  94  ;  Basis  of  Train- 
ing, (s)  212  ;  Association,  American, 
(n)  240 ;  Review,  (»)  240 ;  Importance 
of  Savage  Languages,  (j)  331 ;  Laws 
of  the  Evolution  of  Nations,  (b)  457; 
Laws  of  Symbolism,  (b}  458. 

Psychology,  Lectures  on  Human  and 
Animal,  (r)  90  ;  Epistemology  and 
Ontology,  Compared  and  Distin- 
guished, (s)  1 06;  Primer  of,  (b)  119; 
Buddhist,  (j)2i3;  Modern  German, 
History  of,  (b)  227;  Transcendental, 
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